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Art. I. — The Spatiish Conguest in America, and its Relation 
to the History of Slavery and to the Chvemment of Coloi^^ 
By Arthur Helps. 3 vols. 8vo. London; iSSS-St.id^'? 

TF wc had to sclent for an author a tusk of nnuBoal diffle)|n^.: 

it would be such an one as Mr. Helps has, in his latest 
chopcn for himself, — to repeat a story already often J»ldi hy 
writers of high reputation, and with which readers general^ 
arc, or imagine themselves to be, well acquainted. Sever^^ 
jiortions of the * Decline and Fall of tlie Bonjan Empire * have, 
indeed, been expanded by subsequent historians; but suifiii 
topics as the rise of Mahomcdanisni, the Monastic Orderai W 
the Crusades, are incidental parts of Gibbon’s work, vhi^.. 
iidinit of being detached from it and treated indepeni^^,;! 
No similar privilege belongs to the annals of the Spani^ 
quest in America. The empires then overthrown did net 
like the great empires of the Old Continent, into new ox^ 
strike any fresh roots in their native soil. No metesdipiiyt^tp^;^ 
such as that which superseded pa^n Borne by La^ 
ianity, was granted to Mexico and Peru. Azteo Niirb!(>4 

and the Peruvian Bel stooped and bowed down at ouM aodl 
ever, and with them fell into cureless ruin all the bnd di«| j ^ ^i 
all the ripening arts of Indian dvilisarion. 3%e ooculitGii 
brought with them a civilisation too alien or too stroiffi 
grafted on those military or sacerdotal despotislne, 
quered were either absorbed by the failh and. lawn^ ^ 

pressora, or fell back into savage .state 
native priests or lawravers had 
within a century and half after , thdr disdffiwy,'^ 
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the Indian empires terminates, rolled up like a scroll, rounded 
as with a perpetual sleep; and what remains is little more than 
an account of* Spanish viceroyalties, of the Plate fleets, of Jesuit 
colonies, of buccaneers in the 17th century, of fierce and fruit¬ 
less revolutions in the 19th. Mr. Helps, therefore, has under¬ 
taken to repeat not only a tlirice-told, but also a very brief 
tale, if its duration be measured by the terms of Asiatic or 
European dynasties. Yet within this period of about one 
hundred and fifty years there lies a story so extraordinary and 
so romantic, that it never fails to interest even in repetition, and 
to this tale its latest narrator has given some of the attractions 
of novelty by his mode of regarding and relating it. 

The peculiar drift and scope of his work, differing in many 
respects from those of his precursors, will be best stated in the 
author’s own words. Mr. Helps informs the reader that — 

* Some years ago, being much interested in the general subject of , 
slavery, and engaged in writing upon it, I began to investigate the 
origin of modern slavery. I soon found that the works commonly 
referred to gave me no sufficient insight into this matter. Questions, 
moreover, arose in my mind, not immediately connected with slavery, 
but bearing closely upon it, with respect to the distribution of races 
in the New World. “ Why,” said I to myself, “ arc there none but 
" black men in this island; why are there none but copper-coloured 
“ men on this line of coast; how is it that in one town the white 
* population predominates, while in another the aborigines still liold 
** their ground ? There may be a series of historical events, which, if 
“ brought to light, would solve all these points; and I will ende.avour 
“ to trace this out for myself.”—Eventually, however, 1 found that I 
was involved in a large work, and that there was much to be told 
about the early discoveries and conquests in America, Avhich is not to 
be met with in its history as hitherto narrated. 1 am confirmed in 
this opinion by one of the greatest lawyers and most learned men 
that Spain has produced, whose office gave him access to all the 
colonial records of that country.* He justly remarks, that the hisr 
torians of New Spain neglected to treat of that which was the great 
result of all the political transactions they narrated. He alludes to 
the subject of eneomiendas. I have unconsciously, as far as his re¬ 
mark is concerned (for I did not meet with it until 1 had matured 
my own plan)^ been endeavouring to write a history that should not 
be fiablc to this censure. To bring before the reader not conquest 
only, but the results cS conquest— the mode of colonial government 
winch ultimately prevailed—the extirpation of native races—the 
introductiem of other races — the growth of slavery, and the settle¬ 
ment of the encomiendasy on which all Indian society depended—has 
been theol|ect of this history.* 


* Antonio de Leon. Finelo, Belator del Consejo de las Lidias. 
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Here, then, under the surface of a £eld marked by many 
previous footsteps, lies more than one vein of virgin ore, afford¬ 
ing a sufficient cause for a new history of the ‘ Spanish Con- 
' quest in America.’ Any motive, indeed, father than a spirit 
of emulation prompts the author to enter the lists with such 
writers as Robertson, Prescott, and Washington Irving. They 
have described the conquest: Mr. Helps aims at exploring 
and explaining its results. They hold by right of pre-occupa¬ 
tion the epic side of this romantic story; he has chosen its 
practical aspects. The modest and thoughtful essayist has not 
swelled into an ambitious chronicler, but has been led to the 
subject by liis previous studies and the customary bent of his 
tliougjits. Whoever has read Mr. Helps’s ‘ Essays ’ on various 
themes, — and few recent works have been more generally 
read,— knows that his sympathies arc not with the ordinary 
matters of history, — kings and ministers, courts and cabals, 
selfisli war ending in selfish peace, —so much as with the social 
institutions which, according to their nature, reader nations 
wise and prosperous, or foolish and unfortunate. Whatever 
tends to open avenues to labour, to make our houses healthy, 
or to adjust the balance between those .who have and those 
who need, is the farrago lihclli of nearly all Mr. Helps’s 
prose writings, and is as conspicuous in his latest as in his 
earliest work. This bent, indeed, towards the practically use¬ 
ful has prompted him to re-write the story of the S|)i*nish 
Conquest. For of this transcendent episode in European history 
there are aspects which still cast an influence malign or benefi¬ 
cent on present times. With the discovery of the New Conti¬ 
nent began the colonial system of Europe, began slavery under 
foiins unknown to the Old World, and consequently beoun 
provisions, theories, and traditions of government already old, 
and some of ibem dccrepid, which nevertheless exert no slierht 
influence upon the world of to-day. For, not to seek further 

for examples, are not the two greatest nations of Europe,_ 

France in her costly military conquest of Algeria, England iu the 
torrid and the south-temperate zones,—each at this moment en¬ 
gaged in a colonial experiment on the grandest scale, the success 
or failure of which is fraught with momentous consequences to 
millions yet to be bom ? On the other hand, at a time when 
the ‘ imperial master of the fur-clad Russ ’ is doing his beat to 
abolish serfage, the great Transatlantic Republic is, and will 
long continue to be, agitated by the problems of sHt^^J^^nd 
abolition, the issues of which may determine the future union 
and prosperity of her members. Policy and humanity, the dif¬ 
fusion and separation of races, are alike involved in tl^ inquiries 
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'whicli fonn the staple of Mr. Helps’s work; and his ezamina> 
tion of the course of Spain three hundred years ago, through a 
then untried and trackless field, will afford useful lessons to 
those who govern or those who colonise in the present century. 

It is an unavoidable consequence of the variety of subjects em¬ 
braced in this work, that Mr. Helps’s narrative moves on curved 
rather than on direct lines. So long as Mexico and Peru were 
an historian’s principal themes, the succession of the story was 
pretty nearly that of time, since the great achievement of 
Cortez was almost contemporary with the opening of Pizarro’s 
career. But if the course of war, like that of the cannon-ball, 
be straight, the movements of government and eolonisation are 
often oblique, and, proceeding from various eentres, caq only 
be included in different circles. Mr. Helps has warned his 
reader of the inevitable shifting of his scenes. 

* The story,’ he says, and he repeats, * does not suffer itself to he 
told in any one conquest, or in any one discovery. It sometimes 
lies wholly in the New World, sometimes wholly at the court of 
Spain. It depends at one time on some powerful minister; at 
another, upon some resolute conqueror. It follows the course of the 
remarkable men of the day, and now rises up in one colony, now in 
another; its direction not being governed by the relative importance 
of the colonies. Guatemala, for instance, a country of which we 
have heard but little in Europe, becomes, at one pei’iod, a most im¬ 
portant field for investigation in a general history of Spanish con¬ 
quest in America. A number of remarkable men happen to be in 
Guatemala at the same time. Their proceedings give the most apt 
illustration of their theories respecting slavery, colonisation, and 
colonial government. Hence Ghiatemala becomes, for several years, 
the geographical centre of the narrative, as the Pearl Coast had been 
at a former period.’ 

Our limits prohibit us from following many of the devious 
lines of the Conquest; but we shall so far tread in the author’s 
steps as to regard what have been hitherto episodes in the subject, 
as not less important, and occasionally even more so, than the 
records of the politic or brutal violence which respectively cast 
down the thrones of Montezuma and Atahualpa. It would be 
an ill compliment to our readers, to suppose them ignorant of 
what Robertson and Prescott have so well told: and after a few 
remarks on the degree of civilisation attained by Mexico and 
Peru, we shall direct attention to such provinces as best illustrate 
the colonir^ policy of Spain, or the character and institutions of 
the Indians. The historic^ features of Cortez and Pizarro are 
as generally known as those of Csesar and Alexander, and the 
military and sacerdotal systems of the Aztecs and the Incas 
have been described as often as the priestly government of Egypt, 
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or the ceremonial of the Byzantine court. Not so familiar, 
however, are the causes of the rapid decay of ihose systems after 
their contact with Europeans. In the volumes before us we are 
told more clearly than in earlier narratives of the same events, 
how the natives were absorbed or exterminated by their con* 
querors. We are let more into the secret structure of a go¬ 
vernment for which neither Greek nor Homan colonies, nor 
the migration of northern or eastern races, afforded any pre¬ 
cedent. Wc read in them of the birth of novel forms of 
slavery, of new divisions of labour, of new objects of enterprise, 
of the strange entanglement of European with Indian politics, 
of the yet stranger connexion of American with African des¬ 
tinies. These are questions which Mr. Helps treats on a more 
extended and minute scale than any of his predecessors, and 
which are more instructive than the fortunes of war or the fall 
of empires. 

We must first, however, say a few words upon the author’s 
mode of narrating, for this is, in some respects, as peculiar as 
the subject of his work. To his narrative we cannot always 
give the praise wliicli is so justly due to the extent and origin¬ 
ality of his researches and to his humane and philosophic spirit. 
To liis style, indeed, we have seldom any objections to make, 
beyond such as may arise from the defect we are about to 
notice. His diction might now and then be more concise. 
But it is generally strong and lucid, often highly pictur¬ 
esque, and free from barbarisms of foreign extraction or collo¬ 
quialisms of home growth. From few recent works, indeed, 
could wc extract more striking passages or more delightful 
episodes; from none sounder political or philosophical reflections. 
But Mr. Helps too frequently confounds, in our opinion, the 
provinces of the essayist and the historian, and transports the 
reader abruptly from the strange and gorgeous panorama of the 
Indian tropics to the comfortable library or picturesque rambles 
of * Friends in Council.’ 

We care little for the dignity of history, and rejoice that the 
measured pace of the historians of the last century is no longer 
deemed proper to narration. Still, in our judgment at least, a 
narrative is a picture from which the artist himself should 
stand aloof. In histories, like those of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
or Clarendon, it is allowable for the writer to present himself 
occasionally, since having been an eye-witness of many of the 
events, his presence in his own pages may impart to them a livelier 
interest. But in every instance where time and space present 
insurmountable barriers to audience and vision, the historian, 
having once introduced himself in his title-page and preface, has. 
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■we think, no business on the seene. Mr. Helps is evidently 
himself of a different opinion, since he so frequently comes 
before the curtain as chorus: has his asides, surmises, and sug¬ 
gestions; whispers comfort to Las Casas, so long entered upon 
his reward, or good advice to Ferdinand, three hundred years 
too late. Many of these confidential passages are eminently 
wise and to the purpose: but they trouble the stream; they 
dissolve the vision; they are a break in the continuity of the 
story. They recall us from Columbus on the deck watching the 
island night-fires; from Cortez gazing from the height of Ista- 
palapa upon the ‘city of Montezume;’ from Pizarro climbing 
the platforms of the Andes; from the portals and vistas of so 
many ‘ perilous seas and fairy lands,* to the sober certainty o^ 
Loudon cries; or, if wc arc luckily beyond the hubbub of the 
streets, to the commonplace facts of wheat crops, turnips, and 
poachers. This wc regard as tlic principal blemish in a work 
otherwise of rare excellence. Let Mr. Helps now and then 
retrench his periods, and banish for the nonce Ellesmere and 
J^Iilvcrton, and wc shall then unhesitatingly pronounce his style 
equal to his theme and all its ■wondrous issues. 

Wc should, liowcvcr, be very unjust to ^Ir. Helps ditl we 
not recognise in his pages higher virtues than the mere art of 
narrsitive. He is a most conscientions writer, never reluctant 
to confess ignomnee where knowledge cannot be obtained, nor 
sparing any pains to obtain it. The peculiar character of his 
work involved him in researches lying far apart from tlia direct 
track of his predecessors, and led him to seek out and consult 
documents hitherto cither unsuspected or imperfectly examined. 
To extract from heaps of chaff a few grains of wheat, in which 
some fact lay hidden relating to the Spanish government 
or the native institutions of Nicaragua, Guatemala, or the Pearl 
Coast, he has waded through many a portly volume and con¬ 
sulted many a rare manuscript. The authorities for American 
history arc not catalogued in the Bodleian or the IJritish Museum 
alone. They have long slumbered in the gloom of Spanish 
libraries amid avenues of folios or in chests filled with yellow 
parchment-rolls, such as Oldys would have kissed with rever¬ 
ence. To compose these volumes, much travel by land and by 
water, much scrutiny of rare book-lists, much delving in the 
dark, have been undergone; and we who have the benefit of these 
opima spolia gratefully record our debt to tbc vigilant and vera¬ 
cious collector of them. 

The portions of the history of the Spanish Conquest which 
have occupied hitherto the front rank, retain in the present 
narrative also a just precedence; for the voyage of Columbus, 
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and the adventures of Cortez and Pizarro can never be consigned 
to the back-ground. What Indian civilisation could effect 
without extraneous aid was displayed by Mexico and Peru at 
the moment when the Spaniards invaded them; what was 
wanting to the geographical knowledge of Strabo and Ptolemy 
was supplied by the superior science and undefeated energy of 
the Genoese mariner. In Mr. Helps’s pages these great events 
in the history of the globe are not, as formerly, isolated, but 
represented with the circumstances which acconii)anied them. 
Of his contributions to the knowledge of the Conquest the 
most important is the new light which he has thrown upon 
the Sj^anish government of these dependencies, and ujwn the 
histoiy of the races which, owning neither the Aztec nor the 
Inca hhnperor for their sovereign, were working out, inde> 
pcndently of cither, their own political and social history. 

It was a shrewd observation of Robertson’s that if tlic Spa¬ 
nish government would throw upon to investigation the docu¬ 
ments of Indian history, in his time jealously secluded, raucli 
might be found in them to vindicate the Spanish nation from 
the charges of rapacity and cruelty, Avith Avhich, since the 
Conquest, all Europe has rung. So far as regards the govern¬ 
ment his surmise has bcim remarkably verified, and wc are now 
in a ]>ositi()n to affirm that, amid many errors and omissions, 
Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors meant well, and 
often acted well, toAvards their Indian subjects. That their in¬ 
structions Avcrc often disregarded, and occasionally inappro})riatc 
to the case coiiteinplatecl, was perhaps unavoidable, since they 
could not sec their measures carried out, were at the mercy 
of interested rejiortcre, Avcrc deluded by religious prejudices, 
and even Lafilcd by time and space. A precept signed at 
llurgos or Seville in one year, might not reach the Ame¬ 
rican viceroys until the next, and very likely after its arrival 
Avould not come into operation at all. In the interim, the tribe 
on Avliose behalf a command to be just or merciful had been 
registered, might very possibly have been reduced to a few in¬ 
dividuals, or swept from the earth by plague, famine, or in¬ 
exorable labour. Still the intention of the government is on 
record, and is creditable to its authors, especially if wc con¬ 
sider the general feelings of Europe in general and of Spain in 
particular, at that epoch, towards those who were conquered 
by arms or those Avho Averc not included in the pale of the 
Church. 

Of the general readiness of the Spanish government to pro¬ 
vide for the security and to hear the petitions of the Indians, 
wc shall speak presently. But before doing so, we must briefly 
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glance at some circumstances which Mr; Helps has omitted to 
notice — first, the general characteristics of the Spaniards in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and, secondly, its impact 
with Indian civfiisation at a particular stage of its progress. 
The Conquest was so remarkably modified by both, that wc 
shall perhaps need no apology for the digression. 

The Spaniard, when the New World was thrown open to 
him, had not only inherited from his fathers a deep hatred 
of infidels and a strong desire to convert them by the sword, 
but was actually engaged in a trucelcss war with the Moors 
of Granada. It is no insignificant fact, that the first articles 
between the Crowns of Castile and Arragon and Columbus 
wore signed in the camp at Santa Fci, a few months only 
before the banner of the cross was planted triumphantly on the 
last citadel of the infidels. On the one hand, therefore, there 
were the accumulated prejudices of centuries; on the other, the 
fierce anticipations of victory; and both combined to render 
the Spaniard of that day indifferent to the sufferings of unbe;- 
lievcrs. The force of these prejudices, even if they arc not re¬ 
corded in the chronicles of Spain, is attested by its popular ballads. 
In tlicse rude but vigorous effusions the most famous soldier is 
he who has slain single-handed most of the followers of Ala- 
hound, the most Christian knight he who has baptized most 
infidels in extremis^ having the running brook for a font, and 
the hilt of his sword for a cross. The time had long gone 
by since Paynim and Christian warriors had Ibught side by 
side, eaten from the same trencher, and drunk from the same 
cup, or, if opposed to each other, had met and jiarted in the 
spirit of Ferrah and >Sacripante in Ariosto. As the Spanisli 
border extended further southward, and the Moorish frontiers con¬ 
tracted themselves, a fiercer spirit was infused into the contest. 
Territorial were exchanged for religious wars: the banners of 
the Church were reared beside those of the Three Castles and 
St. James: churchmen put off the alb and cowl, and put on helm 
and hauberk: and when ecclesiastics mingle in camps or coun¬ 
cils, war seldom assumes or long retains its milder. forms. 
Supernatural aid was called in to nerve the arm of flesh. 
Miracles were of ordinary occurrence: dreams and visions 
revealed the will of Heaven. In this school of superstition 
the Spaniard became an apt pupil. He was taught, perhaps he 
was pleased to learn, that the enemy whom he encountered in 
the field was also ithe foe of heaven, and he fought at Seville and 
Granada as Godfrey and Cocur de Lion had fought at Antioch 
and Acre. 

“To the Spaniard, thus nurtured at home, a new race of 
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infidels was suddenly presented abroad. It was the peculiar 
infelicity of both the conquerors and their subjects in the New 
World, that they were brought in contact just at tfie close of 
a long war of religions. A few years later, the billows of strife 
would hare subsided in Spain, and the power of the Aztec mon- 
archs would have been as well established on the shores of the 
Atlantic as it was on the borders of the Great Lake. The con¬ 
quest would have been more difficult, but it would also have 
been more salutary for the invaders, since, if longer delayed, 
it would have more nearly resembled the gradual progress of the 
English race north of the Spanish possessions. But the Spa¬ 
niards, fresh from the Moorish wars, born and bred up in the 
heat of an eager fray, and diverted by no peaceful occupation 
from the love of adventure, might argue plausibly enough in 
the following strain:—‘If the Moors whom we have just cast 
‘ forth were of the synagogue of Satan, how much rather these 

* paynims of the West! If they who worshipped one God, and 
‘ admitted Abraliam and Moses to be prophets, were lawful 

* captives of our bow and spear, shall not these worshippers of 

* stocks and stones, these ofterers of human victims to JMoloch, 

‘ they and their gory priests, be given into our hands like horses 
‘ and mules ? ’ Such, if not the language, were the sentiments of 
men bred in religious wars, taught to believe in the exclusive 
privileges and unbounded authority of the Church, and further 
inflamed by the prospect of endless wealth and adventure. 

Again, we may gather from Mr. Helps’s pages what wqg the 
composition of a Spanish colony at this juncture. It was not, 
like a Greek colony, complete and compact in all its members, 
bearing forth its g(^s, its traditions, and its households. It was 
no', like a Homan colony, a camp removed to the frontiers, or 
to the waste lands of the state, retaining its military subordina¬ 
tion, and resuming its old agricultural habits; neither was it 
such a migration as the Helvetians projected in Caesar’s age, 
and as so many German tribes accomplished afterwards,—the 
removal of an entire people, with its flocks and herds, from an 
unthankful to a promising soil The home government, indeed, 
chose fur captains and magistrates men who seemed well suited 
to their office, and who were often punctual and high-principled 
in tlie discharge of it. And with just and able civilians, there 
went humane and pious ecclesiastics, who proved almost invari¬ 
ably true shepherds to their Indian flocks. But neither wise, 
nor temperate, nor self-sacrificing men alone composed these ex¬ 
peditions. Spain swarmed wiffi men trained in camps, and 
impatient of the restraints of police. To the vessels which 
periodically left Palos or Cadiz, there flocked men to whom 
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neither the world nor the world’s law was friendly; prodigals 
cast forth from home; debtors flying from their creditors; men 
just delivered from one gaol and ripe for another. Nor were 
these the only adventurer^ whom greed of gold, or sudden ac¬ 
quisition of power, would render fierce as wolves, and insatiable 
as vultures. With them hied forth to seek fortune men of low 
origin and hard-handed, who had felt the gripe of poverty and 
perhaps the insolence of office at home, and were therefore the 
less able to employ wealth prudently, or exercise authority well. 
Of this class were Pizarro, ^Imagro, and the greater number 
of their followers; and how they demeaned themselves in office, 
is it not written in the blood and tears of Peru ? 

But although there were especial causes in the Spanish cha¬ 
racter for the fanaticism and rapacity which marked every step 
of their conquest, we cannot affirm that at the time and under 
the circumstances other European colonists would have been 
less eager for gain or more discreet in the exercise of authority. 
Mr. Ilelps mentions a settlement of Gennans who in their 
avarice and ferocity out-Heroded Herod; nor have we ourselves 
as a nation much to boast of in our dealings with the Red Men. 
The Dutch in Rhode Island and the English Puritans in 
Massachusetts too often preferred, in their intercourse with the 
sons of tlic soil, the sw'ord of Gideon to the tender mercies of 
David. But at the moment of the con(j[uest, and until the civi¬ 
lisation of the Indians had vanished like a dream, the Spaniards 
werq^ of all the existing nations of Europe, the least adajitcd by 
their previous habits to temper justice with mercy or authority 
with prudence in the administ:ation of their new possessions. 

Although Mr. Helps, in a measure beyond any of his pre¬ 
decessors, has shown that in the regions first visited by the 
Spaniards many partially civilised stales existed independent of 
Mexico and Peru, yet these empires were at the time, and will 
always remain, the great centres and representatives of Indian 
civilisation. Much there was in that civilisation which excited 
the wonder and applause of the Europeans who beheld it, 
whether they were, like Columbus, instructed in all the learning 
of the time, or, like Bernal Diaz, rude blunt soldiers; and much, 
too, there is to excite our admiration now, so many centuries 
after its extinction. Its superiority in some respects to the 
material civilisation of Europe in the fifteenth century—the 
high roads, the architecture, and police of the cities, and their 
Strict sanitary r igulations—its inferiority in others, are not less 
remarkable. Yet, perhaps, even more extraordinary than this 
contrast is the resemblance between the political and social 
systems of the Indian Empires with those of Egypt and Assyria 
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in the old continent. In one most important particular, indeed, 
the elder states were in advance of the American communities; 
they were acquainted with the use of iron, with the chemistry 
of metals, with the horse and the war chariot. Mr. Helps has 
justly observed that if a statue had been erected to the con¬ 
queror of the Indians, the horse might have challenged a pedes¬ 
tal for itself, since not even the terrible artillery of the white 
man was so much dreaded by the natives as this his four-footed 
auxiliary.. The possession of such adjuncts of war as iron and 
cavalry by the Indians must have entirely altered the course of 
the Spanish invasion, even if they had not defeated it. But 
even for Assyria and Egypt, Eurofjean civilisation proved too 
strong, and a handful of Greek or iNlaccdonian hoplites curbed 
the pride and finally laid low the throne of the Groat King. 
Mr. Jlclps, who has depicted in such true and lively colours the 
aspect of the Indian empires at the moment of the conquest, 
has, however, scarcely noticed their resemblance to those of 
Babylon, IVIemphis, or Thebes. That resemblance is too re¬ 
markable, both in its probable causes and its known features, to 
be passed over in silence, and in order to exhibit it, we again 
crave the indulgence of a brief digression from his pages. 

In his ninth book Mr. Heljw has described ‘'an imaginary 
‘ voyage,' in order to set before his readers the aspect of Central 
America before the foot of the stranger was impressed on its 
shores. Perhaps the chapter is too much of a fancy portrait 
fi.>r tlie rigour of history, but it is so replete with various learn¬ 
ing, and so beautifully sketched, that we accept it as readily 
as if the vision were real. In our turn we claim a similar 
privilege, stipulating for the purpose in view that we may trans¬ 
port ( urselvcs to the old continent some three thousand years 
ago, and lead our ‘ imaginary voyager ’ to the seats of the most 
ancient civilisation of Western Asia and Northern Africa. 

Tiiree thousand years ago, then, and just a century and a half 
befi)re the descent of Cyrus on the Lesser Asia first involved the 
politics of Asia with those of Europe, the pastoral tribes of West¬ 
ern Asia had established themselves in an enormous plain watered 
by one broad river, and by many tributary streams. The city 
which they built there was in its regular and stately architecture 
a great advance on the primitive nomade camp of Nineveh on 
the TigrivS, although in the amplitude of its parks and squares 
it still retained some of the characteristics of a city of herdsmen. 
The vast area was enclosed by walls so broad and lofty that they 
seemed to be less the work of men’s hands than a group of hills 
rising abruptly from the surrounding plain. Broad highways 
mounted on brick terraces, and carried over the numerous streams 
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on brick bridges, connected the dty with its zones of subject 
provinces, and far as the eye could reach, the watcher on its 
towers marked the perpetual flux and reflux of returning or de¬ 
parting multitudes, of caravans from the banks of the Hyphasis, 
or strings of camels from Arabia or Egypt. Within the gates 
the tokens of power, enterprise, and wealth were not less con* 
spicuous. One third of the wide enclosure was occupied by the 
great temple of the sun, the palace of his earthly representative, 
the king, and the habitations of his appointed ministers. Another 
third was assigned to the military and civil uses of the nation, 
to barracks, to dwellings and workshops, and resounded witli 
the tramp of soldiers, the noise of the hammer and the saw, and 
the hum of revolving wheels. The remaining portion was laid 
out in parks and gardens planted with trees foreign to the soil, 
and tenanted by rare animals and birds imported from the forests 
of Bactria or the Punjaub. It w!ls once the second, it had be¬ 
come the flrst of the capitals of Assyria, and it had risen on the 
fall of an empire little less ample and powerful than itself. 

Mr. Helps has justly entitled Mexico the Babylon of the West, 
and fium his pj^cs we shall now glean a few points of the resem¬ 
blance between the Assyrian and the Aztec metropolis. Like 
their Asiatic prototypes, the Mexicans had supplanted an elder, 
and, to judge by its colossal structures, a numerous and powerful 
race. By its roads and canals their capital received into its heiirt 
the tribute of the entire basin of the Great Lake, and was rai)idly 
planting its banners or its colonics from the sea of the south to 
the great eastern waters. Its principal temple was dedicated to 
the god of war, but he had probably deposed a more beneficent 
deity, who, like the sun, was content with ofierings of fruits and 
flowers; and on the altars both of the Assyrian Bel and of the 
Aztec Tezeatlipuk burned perpetual fire. Mexico also was a 
sacred city. Its king was the visible image of the Supreme 
Being; its priests were astronomers and necromancers, nor 
would their knowledge of the heavenly bodies, their nice mea¬ 
surement of time, or their skill and progress in the mechanical 
arts, have been disdained by their Chaldean elder brothers. 
The sacred centres of the throne and the hierarchy were enclosed 
by many circles of military nobles, differing from one another in 
glory, yet all alike the slaves of the emperor and the priesthood. 
The nobles engrossed the duties of war, and the toils or rewards 
of civil ofiSce. ThraHs of the crown, they were the lords of the 
people, who bowed contentedly under the yoke which they 
inherited, anc/ did not sigh for liberties they had never known. 

The people of Mexico are much more nnteresting than its 
emperors or priests, and though the arrogant conquetors scarcely 
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deign to mention them^ we may infer from their occasional de« 
scriptions of the city what were the pursuits and character of 
its inhabitants. A market-place is the best family picture 
of a city; and nothing in Mexico seems to have surprised the 
Spaniards., even those who had served in Italy and the East, 
more than the great square where every kind of merchandise 
was offered for sale. ‘ They said that a market-place so skil- 
' fully laid out, so large, so well managed, and so, full of people, 

* they had never seen.’ Mr. Helps thus describe! it:— 

* In this vast area each kind of merchandise had its own quarter, 
and it would be difficult to specify any kind which was not to be 
seen there. To begin with the noblest and the most shameful mer¬ 
chandise, namely, that of human beings, there were as many to be 
found as the negroes whom the Portuguese bring from Guinea. Then 
every kind of eatable, every form of dress, medicines, perfumes, un¬ 
guents, furniture, fruit, wrought gold and silver, lead, tin, brass, and 
copper, adorned tlie porticoes, and allured the passer-by. Paper, 
that great material of civilisiition, was to be obtained in this won¬ 
derful emporium; also every kind of earthenware, salt, wood, tobacco, 
razors made of obsidian, dressed and undressed skins, cotton of all 
colours in skeins, painters’ colours, building materials, and manure; 
wine, honey, w'ux, charcoal, and little dogs. Convenience was well 
considered; porters were to be hired, and refreshments to be obtained. 
One curious thing, which Cortez noticed, was “that every com- 
“ modity was sold by number or by measure, and not by weiglit.” 

* With regard to the regulations under which this vast bazaar was 
held, it may be noticed, that the Mexicans bad arrived at that point 
of civilisation, where fraud is frequent in the sale of goods; but, su¬ 
perior even to ourselves in this day, they had a counterpoise in a 
body of officers called judges, who sat in a court-house on the spot, 
and before whom all causes and matters relating to the market were 
tried. There were also officers who went continually about the 
market-place, watching what was sold, and the measures which were 
used. When they found a false one, they broke it. This market 
was so much frequented, that the busy hum of all the buying and 
selling might be heard for a league off.’ 

On reading that every thing was to be bad in the Mexican 
market wliich men can desire, except, as our author drily re¬ 
marks, * bills of exchange, newspapers, and books,’ we are 
tempted to exclaim, ‘ what need these outlaws conquerors should 

* have V and our admiration at such marks of civilisation in a na¬ 
tion comparatively of yesterday is heightened as we learn that her 
gardens were as rich as those of Damascus: her canals as po¬ 
pulous with boats as those of Venice: that she was supplied with 
water by a double aqueduct raised on masonry, and little if at all 
inferior to the Marcian aqueduct of Borne; and that her streets 
and causeways were kept scrupulously clean, while a regular 
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police watched over the security and the morals of her in¬ 
habitants. Well might the Spaniard, accustomed to the narrow 
lanes and puny squares of his Gothic cities, and whose highest 
conceptions of an imperial capital at the time were realised in 
Granada, find no parallel, except in the dreams of romance, for 
the city of Montezuma. 

But we must now turn to a second comparison between the 
Old and the New World. The scene now shifts to a narrower 
plain than thaf^ of Babylon, terminated on the eastern horizon 
by bluff cliffs of porphyry, and westward by limestone terraces, 
and nearly bisected by a river even more majestic than the 
Euphrates. Intense life is here clasped in the embrace of 
barren death, since the cultivated land is immediately bor¬ 
dered by wastes of sand and rock. But wherever irrigation 
extends on either bank of the river, and far inland ns the eye 
can reach, the level ground is radiated by canals, covered with 
abundant crops of com and leguminous plants, or studded with 
temples, palaces, barracks, am! warehouses, and all the em¬ 
blems of a warlike and commercial people. The river itself, the 
great highway of the kingdom, is covered with innumerable 
vessels from ^e raft of reeds to the hundred-oared bans, and 
compelled to flow between quays and wharfs built of the red 
granite of Syene. Less lofty than the porticoes, obelisks, or 
avenues of statues among which it grew, yet taller than any other 
tree of the Libyan forest, the palm tree, ' like the mast of some 
‘ great ammiral,’ rears its heavy plumage over field and garden, 
or reflects itself in lucid tanks and pools. And within this 
city, the hundred-gated Thebes, is neither rest nor idleness from 
dawn to sunset. Its factories supply Libya, Arabia, and Syria, 
and the southern isles of the Egean with the fine linen, the em¬ 
broidered armour, and the delicately carved jewels of Egypt; its 
armies or its merchants move incessantly to and fro between the 
great haven of Adulc, between * Meroe, Nilotic isle,’ to Sais 
beside the great northern waters, and to the fane of Ammon in 
the Libyan waste. No man was idle in Thebes, even child¬ 
hood had its appointed task: but no one could alter or improve 
liis condition m the working world. The son of a priest was 
devoted from his birth to priestly ministrations; the offspring 
of a soldier must become a soldier himself: the mason and the 
ca]q)enter could neither enter another guild, nor be inventive in 
his own art, for a rigid system of castes prescribed his functions 
in life before be drew vital breath. The lot of an Egyptian 
king may have been more externally splendid than that of a 
hewer of wood or a drawer of water, yet it can hardly have 
been less irksome to a liberal or active mind. For to the king. 
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as to the meanest of his subjects, his speech, gestures, know¬ 
ledge, and even his diet, at least in public, were prescribed by 
laws as immutable as the rocks in which he was destined to be 
entombed. The civilisation of Egypt was the triumph of sacer¬ 
dotal power over the natural impulses of mankind. 

It was repeated and rivalled in a land which, at the time 
when Bameses the Third led his armies to the shores of the 
Euxine, was probably peopled only by those hideous and gigantic 
broods which have preceded man on the globe. What corre¬ 
sponding circumstances may have led the ancestors of the Pha¬ 
raohs and those of the Incas to nearly t|^c same theory of go¬ 
vernment, we shall consider presently; but the similarity of the 
institutions which they respectively founded, is most remark¬ 
able. As in Egypt the lands were divided among the priests, 
including the priest-king, the soldiers, and the husbandmen; 
so in Peru it was parcelled between the sun, the Inca, and the 
people. In Egypt the yearly inundations of the river made 
necessary an annual re-distribution of the land : in Peru, with¬ 
out a like pretext, the practice was the sained * Every Peru- 
‘ vian,’ says the historian, ‘ received yearly his shjirc of laud, 
‘ which depended upon the number of his family. The chiefs 
‘ and rulers received larger portions.’ In the division of the 
people, Egypt, so far as we know, was surpassed in rigour by 
Peru. On the theory that the Inca, as priest-king, was the 
rejjrcsentative of the sun, that is, of the world’s creator and 
monarch, every institution was so devised as to secure for him 
nearly unlimited obedience from his subjects. 

‘ The whole country,’ says Mr. Helps, ‘ under their dominion was 
ruled with the strictness of a Homan army. There were decurions 
(liie word reminds us of a very similar system in Latium), each of 
when ruled over ten men; ten of these decui'ions and their men 
were under a centurion; ten centurions and their men obeyed another 
official chief; and ten of these chiefs, with those under their com¬ 
mand, formed a department under the sway of one ruler. In the 
several handicrafts the son succeeded the father.’ 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the similarity 
between the early civilisation of Western Asia and Africa and 
that of Mexico and Peru—such as the feeding of the pcople.from 
public granaries, the taxes paid in labour and in produce, the 
colossal temples and pyramids, and all the signs of the many 
existing for the one. It will be more instructive, however, to 
mark the physical or moral causes of this resemblance, as well 
as the moment at which the political system of the Bed Man 
encouniered the arms and arts of the .White. 

First, then, in all these regions, die climate, though hot, was 
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not enervating, and though the soil denoanded labour, it amply 
rewarded it. Food, therefore, was easily obtained, and abun¬ 
dance was, as usual, accompanied by a dense population. But 
food was the only urgent necessity of life; a single garment 
was clothing enough, and, unless for culinary purposes, firing 
was seldom needed. Much of the labourer’s time, accordingly, 
would have been at his own disposal liad not the state stepped 
in to exact it for public works, and the grand scale on which 
these were executed, implying at once the cheapness of food 
and labour, has already been mentioned. Again, in all these 
instances it is manifest that individual action was nearly, if not 
wholly, sacrificed to the corporate interest of the state. Now a 
state which rules by civil edicts alone has a comparatively slight 
hold on its members. For limiting the will of man, so that 
m 3 rriads shall walk in the track of one, of of one privileged 
oi^er, from generation to generation, there is needed a power 
stronger than decemviral Ten Tables, or even than Draconian 
codes. That power exists in religion or superstition alone, and 
accordingly we find that in America, as in Asia and in Egypt, 
civilisation rested on a basis of sacerdotal despotism, which for¬ 
bade change, and inculcated obedience as the bc-all and end- 
all of human duty. That Indian civilisation was arrested 
before it began to decay, while that of Eg 3 rpt and Western 
Asia accomplished its full term, was owing, in part, to the 
feebler organisation of the Indian race, but still more to the 
circumstance of its being confronted earlier with the might of 
Europe. For if under comparatively peaceful treatment the 
Bed Man in North America h.is nearly vanished before the 
Pale Faces, and if with scarcely inferior muniments of war 
neither Egypt nor Assyria could strive long with the phalanxes 
or the legions of Europe, the races of Central America, with 
their slight armour and their rude weapons, had small chance 
against men locked in steel and wielding such instruments as 
the lance, the sword, and the matchlock. It was truly, in all 
respects, impaiK congressus; for Mexico and Peru were then 
starting in the race, and unconsciously repeating the exhausted 
processes of the eastern world, while their conquerors inherited 
not only the civilisation which sprang from the Church, but 
that also which was transmitted from the arts of Greece, the 
lavs of Borne, and the institutions of the Teutonic nations. 

We have anticipated Mr. Helps's narrative in surveying thus 
early the political systems of the two great Indian empires; 
but we now return to those important chapters of bis work 
in which he examines the character and policy of the con¬ 
querors. We have already* remarked that the miseries of the 
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Indians were owing rat^l to the colonists, than to any neglect, 
or eren any signal errors, on the part of the home governmen|pt 
That the humane and pons Isabella waS always in intention the 
benefactress of the oppressed; and, when not misled by her 
spiritual directors, wisely careful for their weal, has never been' 
doubted. But equal credit for moderation has not hitherto 
been given to the more worldly-minded partner of her bed and 
throne. Without formally defending him,^ Mr. Helps exhibits 
Ferdinand in an unusually favourable light, and disperses 
some prejudices as to the impenetrable mystery of the Spanish 
council chamber^ and the inaccessibility of Spanish kings. 
That Isabella and her consort were at times deceived by imper* 
feet reports, by interested representations, by the novelty of the 
circumstances, and even by their own political or religious 
prejudices, was merely * a condition twin-bom with their great- 

* ness;’ but that they were open to petitions, and were not 
even oifended by honest rebukes, wiU appear from the following 
abridgment of scenes in council, or minutes of consultation on 
Indian affairs, as reported in Mr. Helps’s pages. 

Immediately after the first return of Columbus, and before 
the echoes from his triumph had died away, the prosaic 
business of filming a scheme of government for the islands 
was begun. One or two clauses in the instructions given to 
him reflect the piety and humanity of the Catholic sovereigns. 
The admiral was * ordered to labour in all possible ways to * 

* bring the dwellers in the Indies to a knowledge of the Holy 
' Catholic Faith.’ He and ‘ all the armada ’ are charged to 
deal ‘lovingly’ with the Indians, and to ‘honour’ them much; 
and if by chance any persons should treat them ill, the admiral 
has full powers to chastise such evil doers. Bngland bears, or at 
least deserves of late years to bear, a fair reputation for dealing 
justly and considerately with the coloured subjects of her realm; 
yet wc doubt whether more humane instructions than these, 
which were signed in 1493, have ever issued from Leaden- 
hall Street or Downing Street. 

In the following year a despatch was received from Columbus, 
which still, further elicited these honourable sentiments. In 
this paper he treads, for the first time, upon dangerous ground 
—‘ ignes suppositoa dneri doloso ’—the question of slavery. He 
had sent home from the Cannibal Isltmds as slaves certain In^^ 
dians, and suggests that they should be baptized and taught Cas¬ 
tilian, so tb# fhey might act as interpreters to the missionaries. 
The admiral'at^es that, in the first place, these men’s souls will 
be saved, and, m the second, that he and his c(»npany will gain' 
much credit from the islanders generally by their capture of 
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these fierce people, the common enenoA of peace. ‘ Such ar* 
Ulniments/ Mr. Helps remarks, ‘must be allowed to have much 
^rce in them; and it ihay be questioned whether many of those 
‘persons who, in these days, are tlie strongest opponents of 
‘ slavery, would then have had that perception of the impending 
‘ danger of its introduction which Zos’ Reyes —Ferdinand and 
‘ Isabella—seem to have entertained. The sovereigns suggested 
‘ whether it might not be better to try to convert these “ eaters 
‘ “ of strange flesh ” at home, and to proceed in like manner with 
‘«ihe other Indians.* 

Columbus, indeed, proposed to deal very summarily with these 
cannibals, regarding them as so much live stock, to be caught 
and penned when wanted for the service of the colony. Of his 
general humanity there can be as little doubt as there is of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in Las Casas. Yet the one proposed to 
treat some of his tawny brethren like a drove of forest-ponies, 
and the other suggested, or at least sanctioned, the proposal that 
negroes might be brought over the sea to relieve the over-tasked 
and vanishing Indians. Such inconsistency in these ‘ constant, 

‘ loving, and noble natures'* may perhaps be explained by tlic 
fact that Columbus, in his earlier years, had been on the African 
coast and seen negroes brought to market, but without any oi’ the 
horrors of the later slave-trade or of ‘ the middle passage;’ while 
Las Casas had often beheld well fed and richly liveried negroes 
among the attendants of great houses, and pitiable only because 
they were chattels and not free persons. The ill they looked 
upon had few or none of the outward and visible signs of evil; 
the ill they unconsciously devised, or authorised for generations 
to come, presented to tlieir mind’s eye none of its hideous 
features. Yet, even without any beacon to guide them, the 
masters were in this instance more wary than the servants, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella wrote in reply, ‘ As regards this matter, 
‘it is suspended for the present, until there come some other" 
‘ way of doing it there, and let the admiral write what he thinks 
‘ of this.* 

We should borrow too liberally from ]Mr. Helps’s pages were 
we to cite horn them more proofs of the considerate humanity 
of the Spnish monorchs under the novel circumstances of the 
time. Yet, before we exhibit instance little less striking of 
the moderation of the Spanish government generally, as evinced 
by the dedsions of the Council of the Indies, it will be proper 
to say a mw words on the temptations to deal xncMro hWahly 
with their new-found subjects which equally beset Columbus 
and Ferdinand. l^beUa’s motives to erb in this matter 
were of a different' land. She was some&nes led to think by 
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her confessors that it was her bounden duty ‘ to compel ’ the 
Indians ‘ to come in * to Christ’s fold: but not ‘ all the gold undexf 
‘ the coldti Moone ’ wo^ld have led her to consent to enslave 
them for earthlj ends. On the admiral’s side, then, there was a 
promise to be kept, the fulfilment of which was ever eluding his 
grasp. The slaves, the feathers, the peltry, the rare animals, 
even the gold, which he fonvarded to Spain as the first fruits 
of his enterprise, were small compensation for the cost of his 
expedition, or for the expenses incurred by his colonies in the 
islands. In short, Castile and Airagon were both out of pocket 
by the discovery, and the inconvenience was the greater because 
the wars with the Moors had brought their exchequer very 
low. Ferdinand, in some things a hard man, was much too wary 
a king to tax his people without their own assent first had and 
obtained in the parliaments of Arragon, and it was reserved 
for sovereigns backed by German and Flemish regiments, to 
enable the Court of Spain to enforce the decrees of absolute 
power. Ferdinand, accordingly, was in *1494 a poorer man, 
in spile of the vast estate which he had so unexpectedly ac¬ 
quired, and it is the privilege of y)overty to murmur. But when 
Columbus urged his suit under the walls of Granada, one main 
argument for granting him license to explore the secrets of the 
ocean had been that hy sailing westward he must reach the land 
of Ophir and the seat of Catliaian Khan. The Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel, the consenting voice of antiquity, the journals 
of the most recent travellers, alike agreed in describing the 
East ns the land of gold, gems, and spices, and the admiml had 
promised to endow Spain with the "wealth of Ormus and of Ind^ 
Mere, then, was n discrepancy between promise and performance, 
which rendered Columbus and his noble and approved good 
masters alike dissatisfied. 

Nor, as time went on, w'as this the worst. Columbus’s de¬ 
spatches were not the only reports from the Indies received 
and rioted by the king. Many were the adventurers who had 
gone out for wool and returned shorn. Many who did not. 
return sent home piteous accounts of their toils and trials in the 
fallacious Land of Promise, and laid on the admiral’s shoulders 
^the blame of their own reckless conduct or insane hopes. In a 
very different sense from the early Christians, many of them had 
sold all that they had to lay it at the feet of Mammon. Some 
the voyage alone had rendered paupers: others had been com¬ 
pelled to barter the poor residue of their fortunes for food and 
shelter: even the wealthier among them found that the vine¬ 
yard or oliveyard which they had sold in Castile had been a 
better possession than a barren estate in Hispaniola, with the - 
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mines far off, and with hostile natives on all sides of them. 
Again, the mass of the adventurers had in them something ot 
Ancient Pistol’s vein, ‘ base is the slav^ that pays ’ or digs; the 
Hidalgo went out to receive money and to receive garments, 
not to toil in the maize field for his dinner, or to descend 
into the ,womb of earth for money to pay for it. A perfect 
storm of remonstrance, a Jeremiad of intolerable woes and 
wrongs, passed into Spain with every vessel from the West, and 
the enemies of the alien Genoese were not backward in sounding 
these cowplaints in the ears of both King and Council. 

Ferdinand was disappointed, perhaps he was alarmed, and at 
times in his heart of hearts may have wished that his good 
brother of Portugal had borne, as he might, having had the 
first offer, the buiden of the adventure. Yet neither hopes un> 
fulfilled nor awakened fears rendered him systematically cruel, 
or often unjust to the Indians. We must now advert to an> 
other circumstance as creditable to himself and his government,— 
his accessibility to {Petitioners, and his readiness to hear with 
his own ears the truth. The affability of the Spanish monarchs 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may, perhaps, sound 
strangely to those who have studied the later history of the 
recluse Philip II. and his superstitious and feeble successors. 
But in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella petitioners often 
' found royalty as easy of approach as if kings had really, like the 
judges of Israel, ‘ done justice in the gate.’ 

A short preface, however, is necessary, for the instance we 
propose to select of Ferdinand’s willingness to hear all men, and 
to do them right, when heard. Wc have chosen this example 
from several others which the volumes before us would furnish 
because of the balance of forces brought to act upon the king. 
On the one hand, was a Franciscan friar, sent specially from 
the Indies with a complaint from the colonists, and backed by 
high interest at'court: on the other was a poor friendless* 
Dominican monk, who had crossed the ocean to represent a few 
. feeble brethren, and to lay before his sovereign the wrongs of 
those whose only champion he was. It will be seen that the 
king rejected the petition of the strong man, and cheered the 
humble man with new hopes. 

Foremost in all good works to the Indians were the Do¬ 
minican monks during the period of unsettlement which fol¬ 
lowed the discovery. The order which in Europe principally 
recruited the ranks of the Inquisition, and whose founder had, 
in the thirteenth century, hounded on the persecutors of the 
Vaudois, was equaUy remarkable in the New World for its 
' tenderness to the souls and bodies of the heathen. But 
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the history of the world has sometimes exhibited similar ex¬ 
amples of fanaticism coupled with niercy, of the hardest rpck 
imbedding the freshest stream. The first settlement* of the 
Dominicans was in Hispaniola, where they had ample oppor¬ 
tunities for observing the evils with which they were to wrestle. 
To the Indians these good men must have presented a most per¬ 
plexing aspect. They were white men; they had come &o& 
beyond the great waters: they spoke like their brethren of the 
duties of obeying a Great Chief in the East, and of casting away 
the idols of their forefathers. But they coveted neither gold 
nor land: their diet wa^maize-bread and herbs: they drank 
of the running brook: and they neither did nor imagined evil to 
any man. It was soon evident to the Dominicans that all their 
labours in conversion would be in vain, unless they could arrest 
the depopulation of the island, or gain the cars of the natives by 
gentler arts than those of the colonists. To the Indians Chris¬ 
tianity as hitherto expounded wore the aspect of 'a calamity 
more intolerable than pestilence or famine, nor had their priests 
ever told them of demons so malignant, or prophesied woes so 
appalling, as were the men who oppressed them and the woes 
they endured. Against the wrongs they daily witnessed the 
eloquence of the pulpit was the good fathera’ only weapon. 
Men had trembled of yore, and might be made to ti'emble again, 
when they heard of judgment to come. But Felix did not now 
tremble before Paul; on the contrary, the settlers complained 
loudly of the interference of the Dominicans, enlisted against 
them their rivals the Franciscans, and sent home an agent of 
that order to lay before the Council of the Indies their com¬ 
plaints against these meddling preachers. The Franciscan 
agent had long the best of the dispute; but Mr. Helps shall 
relate how it fared with the representative of the Dominicans 
and the wrongs of India. 

The preacher who had troubled the waters, ‘ Brother Antonio 
' Montesino,’ was the deputy of his order to Spain. 

‘When the letters from the authorities of St. Domingo, complaining 
of the contumacious conduct of the Dominicans, reached the king, lie 
sent for the head of their order in Spain, and made much complaint 
to him of the scandal which had been occasioned in the colony by 
this preaching. Not long afterwards came the agents from tbe prin¬ 
cipal parties themselves: Father Antonio on behalf of the Dominicans, 
and Father Alonzo de Espinal on behalf of the colonists. ■ The latter 
was well received by people in authority, had free access to the king, 
and was much favoured by him. Father Antonio, on the contrary, 
was little befriended,- found the doors of the presence-chamber gene¬ 
rally closed against him, and the ushers very peremptory. At last, 
one day, after an ineffectual attempt to persuade some porter or 
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door-keeper to admit him, he watched an opportunity, while the 
porter was speaking to some one else, made a bold rush at the door, 
and found himscdf at once in the royal presence. The king spoke 
kindly to him; and in reply to his request to be heard, answered 
thus: “ Say, father, what you will.” Father Antonio, accordingly, 
produced his papers, and began to make his statement. The king 
leaving heard it all, declared he would give orders for the matter to 
be looked to immediately, and with diligence.’ 

The king was true to his word; the papers of Antonio were 
promptly referred to a Junta, formed partly of persons belong¬ 
ing to the king’s council, and partlyibf unofficial persons, prin¬ 
cipally theologians. The result of their consultations was, that 
fresh rules, commonly known as * the Laws of Burgos,’ were 
drawn'up for the better regulation of Indian aifairs. We can¬ 
not, afford space for an examination of them. The Junta, in 
Mr. Helps’s opinion, showed no great sagacity in dealing with 
the matter; yet if the laws w'cre based upon their report, they 
were about as sensible a committee as ordinarily deals with 
foreign affiiu’S, and certainly cannot be reproached with indiffe¬ 
rence to the objects of the petition. One clause of the Laws of 
Burgos would do credit to a committee of the British House of 
Commons at the present moment. It declared that — 

* Tlie Indians were free men; that they ought to be instructed in 
:ho Christian faith; tliat they might be ordered to work, but so that 
their working should not liinder their conversion, and should be such 
as they could endure; that they should have cottages ’ and lands of 
their own, and time to work for themselves; that they should be 
made to hold communication with the Christians; and that they 
should receive wages, not paid in money, but in clothes and furniture 
for their cottages.* 

Not the least remarkable issue of this business was, that the 
Dominican converted the Franciscan envoy to his own hi^maiie 
sentiments. We think, therefore, that Mr. Helps has vindi-' 
cated the Spanish authorities at home from the charge or the 
suspicion of negligence or inhumanity, and that he has shown 
them to have been as wise and well-meaning in their generation 
as any contemporary sovereigns or councils, perhaps even, on 
the whole, as any which have since been occupied with colonial 
affairs. 

But we have already said that in the government of iheir de¬ 
pendencies the Spanish Council of India had absolutely no prece¬ 
dents to guide them. The Western Continent was scarcely a 
greater novelty to Europe than was the subject of colonial 
government to kings and Ibeir advisers. How to make the 
best and the most of such acquisitions as the Canadas, Aus- 
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tralia, or Algeria, is even now an unsettled question, when 
there is the light pf so long experience, and the lesson of so 
many errors to guide or warn the statesmen of Europe. But 
in the fifteenth and the following century, not only was there 
blank ignorance at first to deal with, but endless confusion 
also, arising from two causes,—the distance of the colonies from 
Spain, aggravated by the imperfect state of navigation, and the 
perpetual cha||||||e in the conditions of the problem. By the time 
evidence had r^n weighed, ex parte statements balanced, and a 
code of rules drawn up for the direction of governors, the scene 
had shifted; the districts for which those rules were intended 
were depopulated; provinces to which they were inajiplicable 
had been annexed; and w-hon the new governor, his assistants 
and judges, had reached Cuba or Hispaniola, it was found 
necessary to send across the Atlantic for fresh instructions, 
and meanwhile the settlers were suffered to do that which wtis 
right in tlieir own eyes. Moreover, rules presume subjects 
capable of understiindiug or willing to obey them. But a very 
large proportion of the earlier colonists of the Spanish Indies 
were men not inclined to obedience at home, and not likely to 
learn it abroad, lounger sons, the scai>egraccs of the family, 
unjust serving-men, fugitives and outhiws, on whom the eye of 
alcaldes and alguazils was fixed, rushed to America as to a laud 
of promise, where they might redeem the time in their own 
way, without risk of the halter or the galleys. On such 
worthies the decrees of a»lunta, even with the royal seal at¬ 
tached, would be about ns effective as the eighth command¬ 
ment on a schooner of pirates. Nor wms there any obvious 
mode of reducing them to order, since unless they accepted a 
repurtimientOf it was useless to go into the bush after them 
with a warrant. Such men were more likely to govern others, 
than to be themselves amenable to order. 

Nor when the home-government selected and sent out with 
authority men of an opposite stamp to these artificers of 
their own fortunes, did it at all follow that the Council’s 
instructions would be obeyed. If ever governor went out 
to his province well admonished of his duties, it was Nicholas 
de Ovando, in the year 1802. Great pains were taken by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in their selection of him. He was 
well known to them, having been chosen by the queen as 
one of the companions for her eldest son. Prince John. As 
Commendador I^yor of the Order of Alcantara, he had been 
conspicuous for humility, ‘ never allowing himself to be ad- 
‘ dressed by the title of “ Lordship,” which belonged to that 
* office.’ He was generally reputed ‘ a friend to justice, an 
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*■ honourable person botli in words and deeds, and held all ava- 

* rice and covetousness in much aversion.* Here, then, his 
sovereigns may fairly have thought, was a safe man to retrieve 
mistakes, to set matters right for the time to come. For the 
general instructions to Ovaudo, we refer to Mr. Helps’s summary 

’ of them; but we must, in consideration of the sequel, under¬ 
line one especially insisted upon by Isabella, the ever-heedful 
benefactress of the Indians. ‘ All the Indiani||fe Hispaniola,’ 
so ran the precept, * should be free from serviraae, and be un- 

* molested by any one, and should live as free vassals, governed 
‘ and protected by justice, as were the vassals of Castile.’ The 
new governor found, on his landing, difficulties enough to tax 
all his energies: the Indians were in arms; the Spaniards were 
starving; the people whom he brought with him hurried off to 
the mines, and hunger and disease speedily struck down a thou¬ 
sand of his followers. In reducing the Spaniards to obedience, 
Ovando displayed firmness and tact; the unruly he shipped off 
to their motlier-country, to reap there such benefit as they 
might from a bad character; the more sober and manageable 
he cither endowed, according to his instructions, with lands, or 
revised the holdings of such as had previously received allot¬ 
ments. But his aspect towards the Indians was uniformly 
malign. The little island of Saona, off the north-east point of 
Hispaniola, at first friendly and hospitable to the Spaniards, 
was driven into revolt by the brutal murder of its cacique. 
He was torn to pieces by a bloodhound, set upon him while in 
the act of purveying bread for his murderers. WaiP^/ of fire 
' and blood,’ according to the phrase of the time, was pro¬ 
claimed by Ovando. Victory could not be doubtful in a struggle 
between naked and mail-clad men ; between weapons fit for 
children,^ and matchlocks supported by artiller)'. The war be¬ 
came a hunt; prisoners were hewn down in batches of six 
and seven hundred at once; and hundreds of other prisoners 
were turned adrift, to show the bleeding stumps from which 
their hands had been severed. We have not space, nor indeed 
inclination, to transcribe from Mr. Helps’s pages other in¬ 
stances of Ovando’s cruelty to those whom he had been directed 
and was sworn to protect. Yet Jiis character is a fair com¬ 
mentary on the general administration of Spanish governors. 
In the eyes of his countrymen, who spoke or the * good days 
*of Ovando’ long after he had quitted the island, he was a 
model governor. He had no private vices, he did not enrich 
himself, and what he saved or acquired during his term of 
office, he left behind him for charitable purposes. Las Casas 
said truly of him, that * he was a man fit to govern, but not 
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Indians.’ He who was so. faithful to his king, committed in 
Xaragua the foulest treachery; he who would not suffer one 
Spaniard to oppress or defraud his brother, scrupled not to 
sweep the Lucayan islands for slaves, or to fill the land of Hi- 
guey with halt and maimed. ‘ He gave up,’ says Mr. Helps, 
‘ the weak to the oppression of the strong; and as these op- 
' pressed ones died away, he collected the survivors again, like 
' a pack of c^s, and dealt them out anew to those he favoured, 
^ thus mingling folly with cruelty, till nature pronounced against 
‘ his government by its desolation.’ 

We have taken Ovando as a genuine example of the colonial 
governor in the 16th century, and leave our readers to infer 
from it the general burden of the Spanish yoke. For there is 
nothing to show that this governor was a man delighting ip 
blood. He was simply a hard man, doing his duty like other 
methodical men, unconscious that he was doing anybody wrong. 
Such men are ever dangerous when a weak race is suddenly 
brought into contact with a strong one. To produce order they 
create solitude; and their cunningly devised systems for build¬ 
ing up usually end in a heap of ruins. Ovando was simply in 
his wrung place in Hispaniola. At home he would have been 
just to his tenants and servants, and a terror only to evil doers. 

As the distinctive nature of Mr. Helps’s volumes consists in 
the social rather than the military aspect of the conquest, and as 
he has thrown more light than any of his predecessors upon the 
land and labour system of the early colonists of the Islands and 
Terra Firma, we shall make no apology for dwelling for a few 
moments upon the subject of encomiendas and repartimientos. It 
is hardly necessary to premise that with each new discovery vast 
estates, with a numerous tenantry, were, in European phrase, 
throwm suddenly into the hands of the lords. These estates were 
likely to be profitable in two ways; they would, it was hoped, 
yield quick return of goldf and perhaps, (for the notion of the 
land of Ophir was long paramount,) of gems and spices, not 
less valuable than gold in European markets. They must also 
produce foodi for the mother country was not only too remote to 
feed her emigrant children, but looked to be fed and enriched by 
lliem. In that western land, commerce, so far as regarded the 
invaders, was not even born; for the towns they built were 
merely places of strength, and the settlers, even if Spain h^ 
been a^manufacturing country, were too impatient of hard gmn 
to caie for the slow and precarious returns of trade. The most 
prqfitable u^e of the nunc and the maize-field was accordingly 
the only concern of the Spanish legislators and economists. The 
colonies, it was expected, would support themselves, and also 
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paj tithe and toll into the national exchequer. The enco- 
mienda system is believed to have commenced in the year 1496, 
under the administration of Columbus. At first he had im¬ 
posed upon the Indians of Hispaniola a fixed cess or tribute. 

was thus arranged. Every Indian above fourteen years old, 
who was in the province of the mines, or ne^ to these provinces, was 
to pay every three months a little bell-full of gold; all other persons 
in the island were to pay at the same time an arroha of cotton 
for each person. Certain brass or copper tokens were made-^dif¬ 
ferent ones for each tribute-time—and were given to the Indians 
when they paid tribute; and these tokens being worn about their 
necks, were to show who had paid tribute.’ ’ 

But the assessment proved to be excessive. The islanders, 
dhildren in mind, were unpunctual; they put off the search for 
-gold until the collectors came tor their quota; and Columbus 
was compelled to modify his demands, and in some instances 
change the nature of them. A cacique of the Yega Heal seems 
to have furnished the hint for a new arrangement. He proposed 
to establish a huge farm for the growth of corn and the manu¬ 
facture of bread, ^ enough for all Castile,’ on condition that his 
vassals were not to pay tribute in gold, as they did not know 
how to collect it. Ilis proposal was, indeed, formally rejected, 
for Columbus knew well that Spain would not be content with 
bread alone; yet it was virtually adopted. For in 141)6 service 
instead of tribute was demanded of certain Indian villages. The 
late tributaries were to become adscript! glebae, tillers of the 
lords’ land, and this may be considered as the beginning of the 
system of repartimieiitos, or eneomiendasy as it was afterwards 
called. 

There was no apparent injustice in this arrangement. The 
Spaniards regarded the Indians as their subjects, aud dealt 
with them as the Greeks had of old dealt with their perioeci, 
the Homans with their provincials, the Teutonic races with the 
Homans,, the conquerors with the conquered in every age of the 
world. There was a seeming fitness in the arrangement, since 
each cacique, like the old German principes in their forests, 
had his comitatus, who wrought for him, and fought for him, 
and paid him a rude and not illiberal suit and service. But in 
opera^on the injustice was real, the fitness apparent only, and 
the iac^venience great. In the Old World provision was made 
for &e existence of the colonus, serf, or villein: he paid his 
tithe or rent, qr both tithe and rent, to the lord, but when these 
dues were discharged, his time and the produce of his labour 
were his own. In the Spanish compact with the Indians this 
condition was omitted: no reserve was made for the serf; he 
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might live if he could, but it was from the crumbs that fell 
from his master’s table. If his land were needed bj the white 
man, it was taken: if his crop of maize were insufficient, his 
plot of ground sterile, or the season unfavourable, no aHow- 
ance was made for the defect. And. hitherto we have men¬ 
tioned the simplest form only of the encomienda. At first 
the villagers tilled their own* lands for the benefit of their 
masters. But the Spaniards were long an unsettled race, 
shifting whithersoever mines, or runipurs of mines, attracted 
them, and then began an unheard-of arrangement of labour. 
It was required that a certain portion of the native community 
should, for certain periods of the year, quit their homes, and, 
following the track of their restless owners, plant for them, sow 
for them, gather the grains of gold from the river-sand, or delve 
in the mine for the solid ore. The portion of labourers exacted 
from each pueblo or village w'as called repartimiento, the setjond 
meaning of the word, which originally implied only the partition 
of captives by the leader of an expedition or by the authorities 
^sent out from S})ain. ^ ith this later form of reparfimiento at¬ 
tached to it the encomienda ceases to have any parallel in feu¬ 
dality or vassalage, and was indeed a peculiar institution grow¬ 
ing out of the novel ciixaimstanccs in the new' world. Certain 
epochs may be observed in the encomienda system. Its first 
and least oppressive period has assignment of land alone: the 
next, of laud with its quota of labourers: the third, when the 
labourers were severed from the land, and allotted in gangs to 
corporate bodies or individuals. As soon as the Indians-were 
made transferable, the system of partition diifers little from that 
of absolute servitude. With regard to the third form of reparti¬ 
tion Mr. Helps jrats the following questions: — 

‘ WLat distance will these Indians bo carried from their homes ? 
Will there be a sufiicient number left to provide for the sustenance 
of the native community ? How will it be managed that the repar¬ 
tition shall be fair ? for, if otherwise, the same Indians may be sent 
over and over again, and, in fact, be different in no respect from 
slaves. Then, again, these services arc to go for tribute. Who is 
to assign the value of the services or the rate of the tribute ? More 
subtle questions remain to. be considered, if not solved. Shall the 
tax be a capitation-tax, so many pesos for each Indian, or a certain 
sum for each pueblo ? If the former is adopted, shall the wo*lnen and 
children be liable ? Shall overwork be allowed for, so that the bands 
of Indians may not only work their own taxes, and the taxes of their 
little comnmnity, but also bring back to their friends and families 
some small pecuZium 

These questions form an excellent commentary on the diffi- 
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culties which perplexed the Council of India in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. On the whole, the colonial government of Spain appears 
to have committed veiy few mistakes, especially if we keep in 
mind that it really had neither chart nor compass to guide its 
deliberations. More serious blunders have been made by colo¬ 
nial Secretaries and Boards in the full light of day, than these 
lawyers and theologians of Burgos or Toledo committed in the 
dawn. The way was all before them where to choose, and they 
generally chose it with discretion, and even with kindness, so 
long as they dealt simply with native interests. Unluckily for 
both lords and serfs, in this case, the Spanish Crown at the 
time was poor, and the Spanish nation was poor as the Crown, 
since for centuries it had considered the horse, cloak, and sword 
as the tokens of a Christian and a gentleman; the ledger, desk, 
and balance as the badges of infidels and knaves. 

* Poverty,* says Mr. Helps, truly and forcibly, ‘ is a dreadful con¬ 
queror ; and those who arc likely to be vanquished should ever pray 
—first, that their conquerors should be of the same race with them¬ 
selves; and next, that they should come from a rich and well-es^ 
tablished country, so that their armies may bo accompanied by a good 
commissariat and a heavy military chest.’ 

Poverty may indeed be said to have been the first great cause 
of the destruction and desolation which followed the track of 
conquest. It was poverty that sent forth its legions of ill-fed, 
ill-paid, ragged, indebted, thriftless men, who could not afford 
to be just or merciful. It was poverty that made a govern¬ 
ment, generally anxious to do right, occasionally commit or 
connive at wrong, and put its seal to acts at which, in its better 
moments, it blushed, and ineffectually strove to cancel. Poverty 
at home, finally, made the Spaniards demand not only that 
their new possessions should be self-supporting, but also that 
they should make a handsome allowance to the mother-country. 

We can merely glance at the errors which, under this un¬ 
toward influence, were committed by the King or his Council 
of the Indies. They hinted, among strict injunctions to use 
kindly and convert the Indians,—that, by whatever means, 
gold must be had. They commanded the natives to be on 
terms of intercourse with the Spaniards; they, not unnaturally, 
preferring the loneliness of primeval forests to such company as 
that er Broldan’s or Ovando’s followers. They gave their depu- 
tii^ pdwer of enforcing work and regulating '^ages, although 
in ihe same :proolamation they had declared the ladians free 
men. They Omitted to define where freedom endea and servi¬ 
tude began in the case of the Indians; and as vagueness is the 
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most effidcnt dly of oppression, that omission became a useful 
implement for bad governors or disobedient subjects. 

To the encomienda system may be ascribed the rapid depopu¬ 
lation of the islands. The frame of the Indhm generally was 
ill-suited to regular labour, though capable occasionally of great 
endurance. Suddenly taxed beyond his strength and in oppo¬ 
sition to his habits, the native of Hispaniola dropped, like a 
weary child, into the lap of his * general mother.’ 

A substitute for the Indians he had destroyed was found by 
the Spaniard in lands which the trade in man alone could have 
brought in contact with them. The destinies of the Black man 
and the Bed seemed, until Europe entwined them, to be as ne¬ 
cessarily apart from each other as the chain of Atlas from that 
of the Andes. From the earliest ages Africa had been celebrated 
for active inland commerce, and the narrow range of its mari¬ 
time traffic. For at least three thousand years before the com¬ 
pass was in use, caravans had crossed the Great Desert from 
Fez and Morocco to Thebes and Memphis; and mercliauts or 
pilgrims, nearly resembling in garb and speech those who now 
tread the same solitary wastes, saw Bameses in his glory. But 
in all this time the native Africim had never ventured out of 
sight of land, or owned a vessel of higher pretensions than a 
raft or a barge. The Indian, whose canoes were scooped by 
fire or covered with skins, was equally isolated. It was 
reserved for Europe to bridge over the Atlantic, strait, to join 
together races which nature had put asunder, and to add to the 
infelicities of mankind a form of slavery more hideous than had 
ever been seen in the erqastula of Borne, or among the sheep- 
folds of Sicily. 

We must dwell no longer upon the Spaniards or Indians in 
the islands, to whom we have allotted more than sufficient space, 
and shall now return to a subject which distinguishes the 
Spanish Conquest from any similar event in the annals of man¬ 
kind. We have already adverted to the missionary spirit of 
the conquerors. The conversion of the Indians was an idea 
cherished by every one who directly or remotely took part in 
the affairs of the New World. The shrewd and politic Ferdi¬ 
nand was no less eager for it than the humane< and pious 
Isabella; jCortez was os zealous as Los Casas for the baptism of 
the natives, and Cortez was perhaps not more convinced of the 
efficacy of lustral water than his most ignorant camp-follower. 
Statesme^^oldiers, and monks, moved by different routes to a 
common en. The first employed proclamations, the second the 
sword; it was reserved properly for tlie ecdesiastical order to dis¬ 
play the civilising power of the Gospel. 
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In 1535 Las Casas oomposed a treatise, entitled * De Unico 

* Vocationis Mode.’ It was never printed, yet it was e£^tually 
published, since being translated from the original Latin into 
Spanish, it was rtad by comm<»i soldiers, as well as by monks 
and learned men. It affirmed two propositions, first, that men 
were to be persuaded to become Christians; secondly, that 
without special injury previously received, Christians had no 
right to make war upon infidels. We may imagine the indigna¬ 
tion of the reading public in the Indies as this treatise passed 
from hand to hand We may conceive the scorn which each 
proposition in its turn would awaken. Especially the first, 
which presumed that the natives were accessible to reason, or 
made of stuff penetrable by emotion. Against the laughter 
kindled by his proposals, the Protector of the Indians—for such 
was Las Casas’s honourable and official title—set his face like a 
flint, and when the scoffers said with one voice * Try,’ he replied, 
' With God’s help I will not only trj'-, but succeed.’ 

On the northern frontier of Guatemala was a province called 
Tuzulutlan, which among the Spaniards bore the evil name of 
Tierra de Guerra^ * the Land of War.’ It had proved impervious 
to their arms. It was held to be peopled by demons, and not men, 
for what Indian men had ever yet held out against the arms, 
horses, and blood hounds of the Spaniard ? Into this province— 
‘ where the ways vrere obstructed by mountains,, intersected by 

* rivers, or lost amidst dense forests,’ and of which the inhabi¬ 
tants were thoroughly irritated and alert, Las Casas undertook 
to penetrate, and to change its name into the name of Tierra 
del PaZf or ' the Land of Peace.’ A formal compact w'as en¬ 
tered into between Las Casas and the Dominicans on the one 
part, and the Governor of Guatemala on the other, by which 
the fbnner undertook to couvert and civilise, and the latter to 
stand aloof from, this refractory district of Tuzulutlan. 

The Dominicans, on this occarion, displayed the wisdom of 
the serpent as much as the harmlessness of the dove. Had 
they marched openly tinder the banner of the Cross, their errand 
would have been misunderstood, and they would have added to 
the army of martyrs without much credit to themselves or 
profit to the heathen; nay, in the end, the heathen might have 
been the losers bv their friends, for their foes might then have 
plausibly urged, What shall be done to those who reject salvation? 
Accordingly they first translated into a language (the Quiche) 
intellimble to the^tives some oC the cardinal doctjwes of the 
Church. Their ixanriation was made in verse, witPa view to 
its bring accompanied by music, and four Indian merchants, 
who resorted several times in the year to the ‘ huid of war,’ 
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undertook to Icam the cophs by heart, and at a fitting season 
sing them within hearing of the cacique and great lords of 
Tuznlutlan. It was a very ‘ excellent plot ’ in all its parts. 
The Indian merchants first, as had been hitherto their wont, 
offered their wares for sale, which, this time, went off the more 
readily, since they had some Castilian novelties to dispose of. 
Next, in the cool of the evening, they sang, accompanied by 
timb^s and drums, some of the verses whi(^ they had learnt 
by heart. Never had minstrels a more attentive audience. It 
was a strange thing for merchants on the sudden to turn min¬ 
strels, but it was yet more strange to hear the burden of their 
song. ' For the good fathers had not hesitated to put into their 

* verses the questionable assertion that idols were demons, and 

* the certain fact that human sacrifices were abominable.’ The 
people applauded thesoc,heresies: the cacique, a discreet man, 
suspended his judgment until he had heard more of the matter; 
but his faith was shaken, and his curiosity was aroused. He 
now asked the merchants to expound the unusual doctrines they 
sang. Like men well trained in their parts, they replied tliat 
they had only sung what they had heard; what the verses meant 
certain padres could tell. ‘ And who arc padres ? ’ asked the 
chief. In answer to this question tlie merchants painted pictures 
of the Dominican monks in their robes of black and white, and 
with their tonsured heads. The merchants then described the 
lives of these padres ; how they did not cat meat, and how they 
did not desire gold, or feathers, or cocoa; that they were not 
married, and had no communication with women; that night 
and day they sang the praises of God, and that they knelt 
before very beautiful images. 

^'he cacique resolved to sec and hear these marvellous men 
in black and white, differing so much from the evil men 
settled in Guatemala, who had desired to rob and murder in 
Tuzulutlan as they had done in the regions round about. The 
merchants, in their turn, assured him that the padres would 
willingly come, for they were good people, that loved to teach; 
and, moreover, could not only explain the mq^ing of the 
verses, but of many other things also. 

The way for conversion was now prepared. Within a few 
months Father Luis Cancer came as ambassador from the Do¬ 
minican convent, and made a peaceful and triumphant progress 
through the * Land of War.’ A church was biult; the cacique, 
after due inquiry, became first a proselyte, and afterwards a 
preacher of flfae new doctrine. * He was the fii|t to .pull down 

* and to burn his idols; and many of his duefs,in imitation of 
< thmr master, likewise became iconodasts.’ In the following 
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year Las Casas took the place of Cancer, and although for a 
time matters did not go on so smoothly, his part of the compact 
was executed, and Tuzulutlan became a * Lrad of Peace.' 

We have selected this episode from Mr. Helps's narrative for 
several reasons: first, because the story we have just abridged 
is one of singular interefst and beautj; secondly, because it 
affords a sample of otiier striking episodes in these volumes; 
thirdly, because it displays the Spanish character in a light but 
sparingly introduced into general pictures of the Conquest.; and, 
l^ly, because it furnishes one among the many proofs con¬ 
tain^ in these volumes of the aptitude of the Indians for civi¬ 
lisation, had it been presented to them by other exponents than 
pike and gun. 

The in^genous dvilisation of the New Continent is described 
by Mr. Helps with much thoughtful v^sdom and learned illus¬ 
tration, but we can afford space for only a few sketches of its 
salient points. It is, however, a subject too curious to be 
passed over even in the most cursory notice of the Conquest. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the condition of the In¬ 
dians in Cuba or Hispaniola differed as widely from that of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians as childhood differs from manhood. 
The islanders practised a few simple arts, offered fruits or 
flowers to an invisible deity, and were nearly ignorant of the 
use of weapons, for darts tipped with a fish’s tooth, or a pebble, 
scarcely deserve the name. Their furthest advance in civilised 
life appears to have been in the structure of their houses.. Co¬ 
lumbus compared them to alfanaques or pavilions. * They were 
* very large,’ he says, ‘and appeared as royal tents without the 
‘ arrangement of streets, and within they were very clean and 
‘ well swept, and their furniture very well arranged. All these 
‘ houses were made of palm branches, and were very bcautifull' 
They had made some progress in the plastic arts, since their 
dwellings contained many statues of women, and several heads 
fashioned like masks, and very well made. Their domestic 
animals were birds, and dogs which did not bark. One ele¬ 
ment of sound Catholicism was- observed in them. They were 
great eaters of fish, and their nets, hooks, and tackle would 
have gratified Isaac Walton. The Lucayans bore a bad name 
for cruelty and dishonesty, but every man’s hand was against 
them, and they are probably maligned, for it is hardly likely 
that a war-caste resembling the Aztecs had wandered so far 
• i^estward. J^Jt the'islanders are generally described aa frank, 
generous, andSioi^itable, * very gentle, without knowing what 
« evil is, nmther kiliing nor stealiBg.' Had the eonquerom -wougfat 
the songs or rude dramatic entertamments of these pec^le worth 
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recording, we might have Icomt whether thej celebrated the 
praises of their ancestors, or expressed the simple joys and sor¬ 
rows of present life. But invaders who, from pious zeal or 
with barbaric ignorance, destroyed the pictorial symbols of the 
Aztecs were not likely to be eurious about oral traditions; and 
we must be content with knowing that the government of the 
islanders was patriarchal, their employments fishing and agri¬ 
culture, their creed unknown, and their manners gentle and 
winning. ‘ Tliey are,* says Columbus, * a loving, uncovetous 

* people; so docile in all things that I believe in all the world 

* there is not a better, or a better country; they love their 

* neighbours ns themselves, and they have the sweetest and 
^ gentlest way of talking in the world, and always with a smile.’ 

Between this primeval culture and the highly artificial life of 
both Mexico and Peru were many gradations of barbarism or 
refinement. In Guatemala, for example, we find tokens of an 
advanced and growing civilisation that, left to itself, might in 
another century have been second to none at the time in Europe. 
The progress in the arts was probably owing to the fertility of 
their soil, and its ordinary result, a dense population. Their 
fine climate and fruitful land produce maize, cotton, and very fine 
bsdsam,—the return for one measure of seed being three hundred 
measures of grain. , The Guatemalans used money made of the 
cocoa fruit: and the possession of money is an argument of high 
civilisation. Indeed, they worshipped idols and occasionally eat 
human fiesh. But the latter usage w'us doubtless a relic of 
waning barbarism. They had fairs, which, like those of Asia 
and Europe, were generally held in proximity to the temples, 
and a judge, who regulated prices, presided over them. Among 
their artisans were goldsmiths, painters, and workers in feathers. 
In educational matters they were a sensible people, worthy of 
imitation by more civilised races than themselves. For they 
had schools in their towns, both for boys and girls, and did not 
permit diversity in religious opinions (if any existed among them) 
to breed strife, or trouble either the pupils or the teachers. 

* The laws of Guatemala,* Mr. Helps remarks, * appear to have been 
framed with considerable care. Though the government of the 
Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had a recognised power, if the 
king behaved very tyrannically, of calling together the principal 
men and judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their laws witl^ 
regard to theft were curious, and in some respects commendable. 
They made much distinction between great and small thefts; and 
they graduated their punishments with care, beginning from a pe¬ 
cuniary fine, and continuing, if the culprit showed himself to be a 
resolute ofiender, by hanging. Before, however, taking the final 
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step, they proceeded to the thief's relations, and asked them whether 
they would pay all the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in this 
latter stage, were very considerable. If they would not do so, if— 
accoi-ding to their expressive phrase — they had had enough of car¬ 
rying their relative upon their shoulders, and would make no more 
satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. This may be thought a 
clumsy mode of proceeding; but any gradations in punishment, and 
any thought for the offender, ai'e proofs of nascent civilisation. Bar¬ 
barism is always clear, uncompromising, cruel, and has not the time 
or the desire to enter into nice distinctions and limitations.’ 

Ere we conclude let us attempt to gather up into one view 
some of the features of the Conquest, from the moment when 
Columbus first realised his vision to that when the nan-ativc 
for the present closes over the ftill of the Incariaii empire. 
The confidence of Columbus in the existence of a western 
continent, or rather in the projection of Asia towards the cast, 
and the incredulity which so long resisted his faith, can pcrliaps 
be understood only if wc c.*!!! to mind the prejudices of the 
ancients, both learned and simjde, respecting tlic ^^"estc^n Ocean. 
To them the Fortunate Islands Avcrc the outposts of the habit¬ 
able globe: beyond these the Atlantic plunged down mea¬ 
sureless precipices; nor were rumaurs wanting that some hapless 
vessels had been hurried by storms over the brink into a whirl¬ 
pool below, in comparison with whose thunders the roar of the 
cataracts of the Nile was like the breath of the south wind in the 
first warm days of spring. How profound that conviction was 
may be seen in a jxissage of Floras, whose usually plain prose ac¬ 
quires something akin to suMiniity in speaking of the Atlantic. 
' The Homan soldiers,’ he says, * when from the sca-bord of Lusi- 

* tania they beheld the sun sink in the waves, and its flames 

* quenched in the water, recoiled with terror as if they had 
^secii or done a sacrilegious act.’ How tenaciously this an¬ 
cient superstition lingered in medieval Europe may be seen in 
that canto of the Divine Comedy in which Ulysses relates the 
manner of his death. He had passed the barriers which Her¬ 
cules had set up, not ' to be overstepped by man: ’ he had 
sailed five days west of Ceuta, and come in sight of a moun¬ 
tain iofrier than any he had beheld in his ten years’ wandering, 
when 

* From the new land 
% A whirlwind sprung; >and, at her foremost side, 

Did ^rike the vessel. Thrice it whirled her round 
Witlr all the waves; the fourth time lifted up 
The poop and sank the prow: so fate decreed: 

And over us the booming billow closed.’* 

Cary’s Translation : Inferno, canto xxvi., the end. 
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Of all the enterprises achieved by man — and we write thus 
in an age when the promises of science, before their fulfilment, 
have, not unnaturally, from then' very gra)ideur, been slowly 
credited —that of Columbus "was, we are persuaded, if we take 
into account its preceding and attending circumstances, the 
most arduous. He, in fact, staked his own conviction against 
all the science and all the tmditions of his age. On the finger^-' 
of one hand he could have told off the number of those who 
believed in him: his patrons regarded him at best as a lofty 
dreamer; his agents in the great discovery were men unable 
to comprehend liis grounds of hope, and inspired by their fears 
with hatred to his person. Yet Columbus was not the only 
watcher in that age for some momentous change in the realm 
of knowledge. Mr. Helps has duly recorded the faith and 
jiaticncc of that princely ])hilo8ophcr, Henry of Portugal, w'ho, 
from the promontory of Sagres, watched ^ for many a year the 
‘ rising specks of white sail bringing back his captains to tell 
‘ him of new countries and new menand to wliose energy 
and encouragement it was owing that the I’cal India of the 
:uiclent& was disclosed to Kuro[;c nearly at the same time that 
t!ic supposed India was discovered. 

Hilt rhe achio%'cmcnt of Columbus, great and unprecedented 
IS it was, revealed the secret only in part. He died under the 
delusion that with each fresh discovered island, he was nearing 
the portals of Opbir, and knew not that he was on the verge of 
a continent that barred him from Asia. Xothing, indeed, in this 
OYcnttul history is more extmortlinavy or more interesting than 
ibe succession of accidents leading to important consequences. 
C ricc the vessel of Columbus anchored oft'the shore of I lie au- 
tiicnlic continent, and he departed deeming the land but another 
island in that seemingly endless archipelago. Again, lie who from 
a peak of Darien lirst gazed on the Pacific, was unaware that 
north and south of that ‘ specular mount ’ lay empires, less 
powerful yet more splendid tliaii that of Charles V., and which 
ill a few years would be numbered among the viceroyaltics of 
Spain. To seamen driven out of their ■course first came the 
rumours of Mexico: to men intent only on heaping up golden 
ingots was first indicated the transcendent opulence of Peru. 
'W'hcn, indeed, we compare the means available to the Spaniards 
with the ends attained by them, the mere boats which carried 
Columbus, the handful of men led by Cortez, the gaunt fever- 
stricken followers of Pizarro, the wild and needy ruffians who 
pierced the forests and waded through the marshes of the Isthmus, 
with the numbers, the local advantages, and the civilisation of 
the Indians, we arc tempted to think that Bernal Diaz was in 
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the right when he spoke of his adventures as in the retro¬ 
spect almost incredible to himself. *Now that I am an old 

* man,’ wrote the Polybius of the Conquest, * I often entertain 

* myself with calling to mind the heroical deeds of early days 

* till they are fresh as the events of yesterday. I think of the 

* seizure of the Indian monarch, his confinement in irons, and 
' the execution of his officers, till all these things seem actually 

* passing before me. And as I ponder on our exploits, 1 feel 
‘ that it was not of ourselves that we performed them, but that 

* it was the providence of God which guided us. Much food is 

* there here for meditation.’ 

We trust that we have made it appear that in tfie volumes 
which we now reluctantly close there is also ‘ much food for 
'meditation.’ For'his liistory of America the Royal Academy 
of Spain conferred on Robertson the degree of associate, 
and the distinction was well earned and rightfully bestowed. 
But to Mr. Helps the Spanish nation is even more indebted, 
since, without disguising the cruelties which were committed, 
or palliating the errors cither of the people or of indivi¬ 
duals, he has shown that the rulers of Spain at the time 
of the Discovery and the Conquest were generally wise in 
discerning and strenuous in commanding the right; and that 
the calamities and crimes which accompanied it were common 
to the age rather than peculiar to the conquerors. So too 
the Spanish adventurers were judged in England of old by men 
of a kindred spirit. In the age of Elizabeth, and after the 
reign of Mary, there was little charity in England for the heroes 
of Spain. Yet Sir Waller Raleigh, who had fought with 
Spaniards in all waters, from the Straits of Dover to the Gulf 
of Mexico, left on record the foUowing passage in his ' History 
' of the World,’ appositely cited by Mr. Helps: — 

*Here I cannot forbear to commend the patient virtue of the 
Spaniards: we seldom or never find that any nation has endured so 
many misadventures and miseries as the Spaniards have done in their 
Indian discoveries; yet, persisting in their enterprises with an in. 
vincible constancy, they have annexed to their kingdom so many 
goodly provinces, as buiy the remembrance of all dangers past. 
Tempest and shipwrecks, famine, overthrows, mutinies, heat and 
cold, pestilence, and all manner of diseases, both old and new, together 
with extrmae poverty, and want of all things needful, have been the 
enemies wherewith every one of their most noble discoverers, at one 
time or other, hath encountered. Surely they are worthily rewarded 
with those treAuries and paradises which they enjoy; and well they 
deserve to hold them quietly, if they hinder not the like virtue in 
tMhexfi, which perhaps will not be found.’ 
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Art. II. — 1. Report of tlie Select Committee on Assurance 

Association, 1853. 

2. The Insurance Guide and Handbook. Part I. London: 

1857. 

3. Assurance and Annuity Tables, By Edward Sang. Folio. 

Edinburgh: 1841. 

A MONG the monetary institutions which in recent times have 
attained to a remarkable development in this country, few 
are wortluer of attention and examination than the Societies for 
Life Assurance.* They are, in fact, our bankers for posterity, 
and as such arc quite as important as ordinary banks of de> 
posit — perhaps even more so; for we can exercise consider¬ 
able vigilance over the latter, but the results of the operations 
of the former must be left to a period when we ourselves shall 
have passed away. Nor are they of inferior importance in the. 
amounts of money dealt with, for it was computed in 1849 that 
one hundred and fifty millions were assured in the English offices, 
and thirty-four millions in the Scottish. In all probability, the 
sums at present assured in the offices of the United Kingdom 
amount to, if they do not exceed, two hundred millions stcrliny ! 
All, therefore, that concerns the early history, the present and 
future prosperity, and the management, conduct, and funda¬ 
mental principles of these associations, must be of moment to 
those who are connected with them by personal relations, and 
to Home of the most essential interests of society. These are 
the topibs which we propose to treat, especially adverting to 
some points with which the general public, and even most of 
the persons assured in the various offices, are commonly found 
to be imperfectly acquainted. 

Beferring, in the first place, to the earliest history of these 
establishments, we discover their dawn in the Mercers’ Company 
of London, which as long ago as 1698, settled the sum of 2,8884 
per annum as a security for the yearly payment of 304 during the 
life of any widow whose husband had, during his health, subscribed 


* By a purely arbitrary, and not very defensible, application of 
the terms, ‘ assurance ’ is now commonly employed to designate se¬ 
curity on lives, and insurance’ security against fire. The use of 
the word * assurance ’ in this sense is in truth a Gallicism, for it is 
thus made to convey the French and not the English meaning of the 
word; but the usage appears to be now so well established that we 
have thought it expedient to conform to it in these pages. 
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100/. to the fund. Married men, under forty, might not sub¬ 
scribe more than 500/., or, under sixty, more than 300/. But the 
scheme did not prosper, and in 1699 a similar institution formed 
under the name of * The Society of Assurances for "Widows 
‘ and Orphans,’ in like manner disappeared — neither of tliesc 
societies having correct data to guide and guard their oj)e- 
rations, which, however, were extensive. Soon afterwards, 
however, in 1706, another society was established under the title 
of the ‘ Amicable Society,’ or ‘ Perpetual Assurance,’ and incor¬ 
porated by charter; its principle is that of mutual assurance, 
and to the credit of its promoters it endures and flourislics to 
this day. 

About the same period the mania for producing institutions 
of assurance appears to have reigned to a considerable extent. 
One Charles Povey, the very next year after the cstiiblishmcnt 
of the ‘Amicable,’ jn’ojected a company in Hatton Garden for 
four thousand healthy persons between the ages of six and sixty- 
five, under tlie name of ‘ The Proprietors of the Traders’ Ex- 
‘ change House.’ Shortly after the same Povey,—who seems to 
have been the prototyi)o of modern ‘ getters up ’ of assurance 
offices — projected the ‘ Sun Fire Office,’ and sold it to certain 
purchasers, who, under the fccitlemcnt in April 1710, con¬ 
stituted themselves into a company. Other companies, such 
as ‘ The York Buildings’ Company,’ and ‘ The English Copper 

* Company,’ were formed for the purpose of assuring the lives 
of particular classes of persons, as members of the army and 
navy, clergymen, schoolmasters, &c. But the most siiigular 
of these speculative attempts were called ‘ little goes,’ in 
which a number of persons combined to subscribe five .shillings 
every alternate w’cek, on condition of 200/. being paitl to 
each subscriber’s heirs and executors after death. In another 
instance, a payment of five shillings per quarter entitled the 
subscriber’s representatives to receive 120/. upon his demise; 
while the ‘ Fortunate ’ office undertook to promise 200/. for a 
niarnagc portion to such as paid two skillings per quarter. As 
might be supposed, most of these attempts were unsuccessful 
or fraudulent; but, as a chronicler of tlie time observes, * These 
‘ schemes sharpened the invention of the thrifty, and almost 
‘ immediately every street in London abounded with insurance 

* offices, where policies for infants of three months old might 
‘ be obtained for short periods. From these they diverged into 
‘ other agesjand various descriptions of persons.’ So pertinacious 
wore their agents in soliciting business, at tliat period, that one 
of tlie poetasters of the day thus sung of his grievances;— 
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' Bj £re and life insurers next 
Tm intercepted, pestered, vexed 
Almost beyond endurance; 

And tho’ the schemes appear unsound. 

Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in assurance.’ 

It appears from Maepherson’s ‘Annals of Commerce,’ that 
out of above two hundred visionary schemes, set on foot 
at tlie period of which we are speaking, only four existed 
at the time he wrote; and two of these have since perished. 
Curious research has discovered tlie names of some of the 
absurd schemes put forth by the fertile projectors of that age. 
Good and sound undertakings were hawked in Change Alley, 
together with companies ‘ for importing jackasses,’ and ‘ fatting 
* hogs.’ Every conceivable kind of speculation was carried on 
under the title of ‘ Insurance Waiters.’ Some of these csta- 
blishmcnts wagered 30/. against lUO/. that King William the 
Third (who was then carrying on a war with France) would 
not reduce the city of Kamur before a given date; others 
wagered on the period of I'avour to l)e enjoyed by the mistresses 
of some foreign potentate; and wagers W'ere actually laid on the 
sex of the notorious Chevalier D’Eon, as to whether he was a 
male, as he pretended to be, or a female, as he was reputed to 
be. A common stake at hazard Avas the duration of the lives of 
persons believed to be ujwn their deathbeds; nor was the author 
of ‘ Every Man his OAvn Brother’ very far wrong when he 
declared, that the decease of persons Avas hastened Avhen they 
saw themselves insured in the public papers at 90 per cent, 
'rhe ‘London Chronicle’ of 1768 published the following ob¬ 
servations in Avhat would uoav be termed, Ave suppose, its ‘ City 
‘ article ’: — 

‘ The introduction and amazing progress of illicit gaming at 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house is, among others, a powerful and very melan¬ 
choly proof of the degeneracy of the times. Though gaming in any 
degree is perverting the original and useful design of that cofiee- 
housc, it may bo in some measure, excusable to speculate on the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: — Mr. Wilkes being elected member for London ; 
Avhich was done from 5 to 50 guineas per cent. Mr. TWlkcs being 
elected member for Middlesex, from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. 
Alderman Bond’s life for one year, uoav doing at 7 per cent. On 
Sir J. H. being turned out in one year, uoav doing at 12 guineas per 
cent. On John Wilkes’ life for one year, noAv doing at 5 per cent. 
K. B.— Warranted to remain in prison during that period ! On a 
declaration of war with France or Spain in one year, 8 guineas per 
cent. But when policies come to be oi)ened on two of the first peers 
in Britain losing their heads, at 10$. 6f/. per cent, or on the disso- 
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lation of the present parliament within one yoar, at 5 guineas per 
cent., which are now actually doing and underwritten, cM^if htf 
Scotsmen, at the above coffee-house, it is surely high time to in- 
terfere.* 

Gambling in insurances upon lives became so during, that it did 
not hesitate even to include Boyalty itself: for in the * Public 
'Advertiser,’ (then the leading newspaper) of Dec. 6. 1771, 
we read as follows:—^ 

A 

* We have the pleasure to assure the public, from the most un¬ 
doubted authority, that the repeated accounts of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Dowager of Wales being very ill, and her life in great 
danger, are entirely false; such reports being only calculated to 
promote the shameful spirit of gambling by insurances on lives.’ 

To include the results of further research in one short para¬ 
graph —insurance schemes have been propounded for insuring 
against housebreakers and highwaymen; against lying, or death 
by drinking gin; for dealing in hops, for a flying machine, for 
insuring of horses, &c. Large sums were paid by the under¬ 
writers at Lloyds’, who speculated upon the failure of a young 
man who had undertaken for a wager to go to Lapland, and 
bring back within a given time two rein-deer and two Lapland 
females—and he brought them all. But the climax of impu¬ 
dence was reached during the era of the South Sea Bubble, by 
a scheme in ’Change Alley for the insurance of female chastity, 
and by another against divorces! 

Gambling in insurances upon lives became at last a serious 
matter; and to prevent its further extension, an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was passed in the fourteenth year of George 111., which is 
generally known as the Act for the Suppression of Gambling 
Insurances. It enacts that ' no insurance shall be made on the 
' life of any person, or on any event whatsoever, where the 
' person on whose account it shall be made shall have no 
* interest, or by way of gaming or wagering; and that every 
' such insurance shall be null and void.’ It also provides, that 
' it shall not be lawful to make any policy on the life of any 
' person, or on any other event, without inserting in the policy 
' the name of the person interested therein, or for what use, or 
' on whose account such policy is so made.’ Furthermore, 

' where the insured has an interest in such life or event, no 
' greater sum shall be received from the insurer than the amount 
‘ of the interest of the insured iu such life or event.’ These 
legal restrictions have, however, been largely evaded: as in the 
law of wagers generally, so in the law of. insurance, the practice 
of the Courts has tended to mitigate the strictness of the statute. 
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By the very nature of these contracts, money is risked at cal¬ 
culated odds upon an uncertain event; but, except when they 
are made to involve some immoral or injurious consideration, 
they may now be said to embrace every contingency affecting 
human life. 

In continuing our glance at the rise of the life offices, we 
observe that even the ‘ Amicable ’ was (as Mr. De Mqrgan ob¬ 
serves) originally founded rather upon principles of mutual bene¬ 
volence than of mutual assurance as now understood. The offices 
established next after the * Amicable,’ were the * Roy^ Ex- 
' change ’ and ‘ London Assurance Corporation,’ the ktter 
issuing its first life policy on the 7th June, 1721. Yet we 
cannot discover in the charter obtained by these companies in 
1720, any clauses on the subject of life insurance. 

Tliesc small beginnings of the present vast business of life 
'assurance arc interesting, and many more of the same kind may 
be disinterred by a diligent search amongst the few writers of 
that period who have noticed the then passing schemes for 
annuities dor widows, and deferred annuities for old age. Yet, 
out of all these, not one largely commanded the confidence of 
the public; and wc pass on to the foundation, in 1762, of the 
now great ‘ Equitable,’ or, as it w.as and is in full title, ‘ The 
* Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 

‘ Established by Deed, Enrolled in His Majesty’s Court of 
‘ King’s Bench.’ 

The history of this remarkable society is in fact that of life 
assurance itself, since for a long period it breasted almost singly 
the tide of prejudice which set in against a business apparently 
30 full ol* risk, and so contrary to the previous habits of cautious 
men. The casual visitor to its unpretending office would never 
suppose that this quiet concern stands pledged to pay more 
than nine millions and a half of money, and has accumulated 
a sum of nearly seven millions to meet its engagements, in 
addition to annual income. Such, however, is the fact; and 
the various questions which have arisen, the serious delibera¬ 
tions which have been held, the fierce opponents who have been 
encountered, the strict caution of the earlier proceedings, the 
gradual breaking in of new light, the arrival at superior know¬ 
ledge of the laws of mortality, the reduction of premiums, the 
extraordinary influx of prosperity, the actual embarrassment of 
riches, the bold confronting of rapacious new customers, who 
grasped with almost irrepressible avidity at the accumulated 
wealth'of the once weak and wasting society, the erection of 
financial barriers, the exclusion of the latest comers from im¬ 
mediate participation in old grins; — these and other collatmral 
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matters have interested a thousand heads now lying low, and 
have given occasion to struggles so violent that at times it was 
feared that tliis society with all its wealth would be rent in 
pieces by contending factions. Such happily was not its fate, 
and the office clock still ticks on, triumphant in its orderly 
quietude over the clamour and objurgation of forgotten com¬ 
batants ; the directors maintain their calm dignity; the well 
paid actuary pores over his figures undisturbed; and tiie mil¬ 
lions of money come in and go out so serenely that the neigh¬ 
bouring Thames itself docs not flow in more regular and noiseless 
tides. 

Over nearly all these topics, however, we must pass, alluding 
only to one or two in our course. One chief source of profit to 
the Equitable has been the very high rates at first charged b)' 
this company for assurance. The following selection shows the 
early and present premiums for assurance in this office, and from 
these the other premiums may be judged of. 


Age. 

Earh' ]irt'ininm.s for 
£\00 at death. 

Present premiums f8r. 
JTlOO at death. 

20 

jC s. </. 

2 15 4 

£ s. d. ! 

2 3 7 

30 

3 12 8 

2 13 5 

40 

-1 12 2 

3 7 11 

50 

5 18 4 

4 10 8 

60 

8 5 2 

6 7 4 


These early premiums were enormous, and the ])rcscnt r.'ite 
is high when compared with the value of life. I3ut at first 
the Equitable had a most imperfect conception of the true 
laws of mortality. Dr. Price rendered it a great service by 
computing the well-known tables founded upon observations 
of the births and deaths at Northampton, embracing upwards 
of 20,000 calculations. The rates of premium deduced from 
these observations, even though they were based upon the im¬ 
provement of money at only 3 per cent., were so much below 
the previous rates, that the society added 15 per cent, to them, 
in order to prevent a too sudden reduction in its annual in¬ 
come. 

It is not our intention to enter into the history and construc¬ 
tion of the several life tables, both because this is strictly a 
technical topii, and that it has been amply treated in the pro¬ 
fessional works known to all who may require to employ them. 
¥et we ought not to omit all notice of the successive steps by 
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which we have arrived at our present knowledge of the laws 
of mortality. Not adverting to minor particulars of progress, 
and regarding only leading landmarks, we observe that the 
continued experience Of the Equitable itself belied its own tables; 
and it was found that not only were the original assumptions 
erroneous, but that human life itself was improving in respect 
of duration. In 1823 Mr. Griffith Davies announced that 
he had a8ct?rtaincd, upon indubitable authority, that a gradual 
diminution had taken place in the mortality of the inhabitants 
of this country throughout the preceding hundred years. The 
results at which he arrived are highly instructive, and were 
expressed as follows:—' 


106 

persons died 

annually from 

1720 to 1730. 

101 

* 97 

99 

1730 to 1740. 

92 

fS 

99 

1740 to 1750. 

85 

99 

99 

1750 to 1760. 

84 

99 

99 

1760 to 1770. 

86 

99 

99 

1770 to 1780. 

79 

99 

99 

1780 to 1790. 

lO 

79 

99 

1790 to 1800. 

70 

>9 

99 

1800 to 1805. 

66 

5J 

99 

1805 to 1810. 

61 


99 

1810 to 1815. 

62 


%% 

1815 to 1820. 


Thus the mortality decreased twt)-hfth8 between 1720 and 
1820. It has, however, been thought by one actmuy that no 
appreciable augmentation in the length of life has taken place 
within the last hundred ycaiu 

The w’cll-known C.^rlislc table first appeared in Dr. Milne’s 
valuable work on Annuities and Assurance; and it has been 
adopted more extensively than any other besides tlie North¬ 
ampton. Actuaries have relied much upon it; and Professor 
Dc Morgan considered it to be the best existing table of * healthy 
‘ life which has been constructed in England.’ It was founded 
upon enumemtions of the inhabitants of Carlisle, and of their 
ages at two periods, from 1779 to 1787, and upon correct 
records of the births and deaths during that time. 

It is, however, obvious that the lives selected for assurance 
would, in the long run, prove to be better than those of the 
general population. Hence it was very desirable to ascertain 
what the mortality of select lives, or assured persons, really 
was. For this purpose, the experience of the Equitable Society 
from its establishment in 1762 to the year 1829 was consulted. 
The same purpose was served by Mr. Finlaison, who con¬ 
structed tables of mortality from observations made upon the 
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lives of the Government annuitants and the members of ton¬ 
tines. ^ese lives had extended over one hundred years, and 
were very numerous, being no less than 22,000. The results 
obtained occupy a mean position between the Northampton and 
the Carlisle rates. Mr. Finlaison’s results were published in 
1829; and it was then thought that equally valuable obser¬ 
vations might be made upon the actual experience of the prin¬ 
cipal London life offices. A committee of some of the chief 
actuaries gave their attention to this inquiry; and the result 
was a table of mortality formed from the combined experience 
of seventeen offices, and containing 83,905 polides. One of the 
most eminent mathematicians of that committee framed a table 
deduced from the combined town and country experience of 
60,537 assurances. In connexion with this inquiry, a table has 
been formed showing the expectation of life as compared with the 
Carlisle, Equitable, and Northampton observations. This cor¬ 
roborates, to some extent, the view held of the value of the 
Carlisle table, and altogether destroys the credit of the North¬ 
ampton. The results of this inquiry form the * Experience 
Table.’ When the General liegistration of Births and Deaths 
was established, a confident expectation of valuable information 
on Britisli mortality was entertained. Nor has this expectation 
been disappointed; for Dr. Farr, in a report attached to the 
twelfth report of the Begistrar-general, introduced liis important 
‘English Life Table,’ No. II. The ‘English Life Table,’ 
No. I., had been the result of one year’s observations in 1841; 
No. II. was the result of seven years’ observations, from 1838 
to 1844; the poimlation ascertained by the census in 1841 
.being the foundation of both. These two tables closely agree, 
the differences being of little importance in practice. 

Such is a brief account of the data of mortality, upon which 
actuaries may now confidently found their calculations.* 

It is obvious enough that the older offices named charge the 
pure Northampton rates, or nearly so. The mutual offices also 
genendly charge premiums equal to, or even above, the North¬ 
ampton rates. The English offices generally employ these 
rates, in connexion with 3 per cent, interest, without any 
additions to them. The Scottish mutual offices in most in- 

* The. subjoined compendious table exhibits the net premiums 
necessary .to cover the actual risk incurred by assuring lOOf. at death 
to persons of the ages mentioned, calculated from the several tables of 
nj^rtftUty just named. The premiums for males only are given; those 
females, as derived from the English and government observa¬ 
tions, being somewhat lower; and two rates of interest are assumed 
(some offices using the one and some the other), in two of the tables. 
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stances employ the same, but assume 4 per cent, interest, and 
add 2^ per cent, to the pure rates. Not only are the North¬ 
ampton rates incorrect, and far too high as they stands but they 
are improperly adjusted to the several ages. The premiums 
charged for assurance at the age of 20 are 57 per cent, too 
high, while the premiums for assurers at 60 are only 13 per cent, 
too high. Although, therefore, the offices using these rates 
may affirm that, by making no addition to them, they stand 
nearly iii the position of those who, taking correct tables, do 
make additions to the pure rates, yet the want of, adjustment to 
the several ages vitiates the whole. The experience of the 
Equitable (which uses this table) for the last seven years 
confirms the experience of the preceding fifty years in respect 
to this want of adjustment; and it is only at the age of 70 that 
the actual mortality of that Society coincides with the tabular 
mortality. Thus, he who assures early in life, and thereby 
displays his prudence, is compelled to lay out a part of his 
premium to equalise the deficient eharges for the later assurer, 
who, by his tardiness, manifests his imprudence. No new 
office would think of adopting the old Northampton rate; 
and some of the offices who do employ it resort to various 
corrective expedients, by which its inequalities are compensated. 

Much praise is due to Dr. Farr for his indefatigable labours 
in analysing the Registrar’s returns for life assurance purposes. 
That gentleman has further informed us of the comparative 
ratio of annual mortality in the chief countries of Europe, 
which is as follows: — 


Wlicre 4 per cent, interest is deemed too liigh then the charges must 
be I'roportionably increased, to meet the lower value of money. 


I 

Age 

Northampton Table. 


Carlisle Tabic. 
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Expori- 
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In England one person dies annually in every forty-five. 

In France one » „ forty-two. 

In Prussia one „ „ thirty-eight. 

In Austria one „ „ thirty-three. 

In Kussia one „ „ twenty-eight. 

Thus England exhibits the lowest mortality, and the state of 
the public health is so improved, that the present duration of 
existence may be regarded (in contrast to what it was a hundred 
years ago) as, in round numbers, to three. 

One natural consequence of more accurate knowledge of the 
true risk incurred in assuring sums at death, has been a large 
and remarkable increase in the number of offices. When the 
business was declared ha/'.ardous and uncertain, it was considered 
that a kind of favour was conferred bj' the office on the as¬ 
surer in granting him a policy. This feeling has become en¬ 
tirely reversed, and now the assurer considers that he confers 
the favour u 2 )on the office in selecting it from a crowd of 
competitors. How these competitors have increased is manifest 
from the annexed view of the number of existing Life Offices 
and the periods of their establishment. 

Dividing the century and half from 1706 to 1856 into four 
periods, we find that 3 existing life offices were established in 
the first period from 1706 to 1721; 14 offices in the second 
period from 1762 to 1815; 72 offices in the third period from 
1816 to 1844; and 70 offices in the fourth period from 1844 
to 1856; making a total of 159 offices. 

Such is a statement in brief of the past. In pursuing our 
researches into particular years w'e find that some were very 
favourable and others very unfavourable for these associations. 
For example, the productions of the year 1806 were nunserous 
and strong, and so were those of 1823. The offsj^ring of 1824 
were, with one excej)tion, healthy, while those of 1825 have 
grown up into some of the most vigorous existing companies. 
Two noble results of 1835 are now living. The j)eriod from 
1816 to 1844 has been termed * the golden age of assurance 
* companies.’ During tliis period a large proportion of offices 
were characterised as * mixed,’ in contradistinction from the 
purely Proprietary and the purely Mutual. In our day the 
]>roportion of mixed to mutual offices is about, five of the former 
to one of the latter; too many which call themselves Mutual 
being io^yeality founded upon the mixed principle. It is scarcely 
nccj^eary to explain that Proprietary companies are based upon 
a ,pdSd<Nii) promised capital, for which interest is paid upon 
elunres; Mutual societies are founded without such capital, 
tipbn the asserted sufficiency of the premium fund; and Mixed 
companies proceed upon a combination of both principles. 
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But the foregoing statement is confined to existing offices; 
but in fourteen years, from 1844 to 1857, we are informed by 
the ' Insurance Guide and Handbook,’ that 108 have ceased to 
exist, or, according to another statement, during the same period 
ton offices amalgamated their business with other offices; ninety- 
two transferred their business, and thirty-five wound up their 
affairs in Chancery. 

The mere list of the names of offices has been so enlarged of 
late years by the addition of numerous schemes, that we now can 
enumerate, as stated, one hundred and fifty-nine. How many of 
these arc transacting a fair and remunerative business we will 
not venture to affirm. We have reason to hope that the mania 
for new projects is abating. The year 1857 is said to have 
witn sed the dissolution of no less than seventy-eight schemes, 
— by far the most sweeping destruction yet known in any one 
year. The continual and annual changes render it impossible 
to announce the number of life offices for more tlian the passing 
year; yet nothing can more forcibly illustrate the credulity of 
the public than this ephemeral crop of societies, which, if tliey 
exist at all, ought at least to offer a guarantee for the whole 
duration of life. 

^s’ot only is it interesting to trace the numerical growth of 
the offices on the whole, but it would be very desirable to ascer¬ 
tain what amount of new business the various companies trans¬ 
act annually, as the increase of the number of offices may not 
represent a jjroportionate increase in the number of insurances 
in the aggregate. There are, however, no sufficient data for 
forming an opinion on this topic. Many of the offices decline 
making public the particulars required, then it is only by per¬ 
sonal communication that any such can be obtained. Several 
have proved laudable exceptions to this reticence. The sub¬ 
joined statement, from the ‘ Assurance Magazine,’ affords a sum¬ 
mary of the new business of thirty-six companies during three 
recent years, and some calculations connected with the sum- 
maiy: — 


New Life Assurance Business in Thirfg-six Companies. 


1 

Years. 

Naniber of Policies. 

Amounts Assured. 

Average of each Policy. 



£ 

£ 

1852 

18,103 

6,361,620 

351 

1853 

21,920 

7,460,868 

340 

1854 

23,795 

7,745,719 

326 

Totals 

63,818 

1^21,568,207 

£338 
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The companies whose business is thus tabulated include old 
and new,—some of tlie lai^est and most opulent, as also some 
which have been recently extending their business to those 
classes of the community whose policies only average a small 
sum. In all instances the returns of the new business for the 
three years «re complete. 

Compared with a similar table drawn up for the three years 
preceding those named, namely, the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 
the business of life assurance-appears to have increased much 
more rapidly in the three years 1852, 1853, 1854,'than in the 
preceding three years. In 1850, the increase was 6*1 per cent, 
on the business of the year 1849. In 1851, there was 5*8 per 
cent, increase upon the year 1850. In 1853, the increase upon 
the year 1852 was as large as 17*3 per cent.; which will account 
for the increase in 1854 being only 3*8 per cent, on 1853. Thus, 
while in the two years 1850, 1851 the business increased 11*25 
per cent, on 1849, in the two years 1853, 1854 it was aug¬ 
mented nearly 21*8 per cent, as compared with 1852. From 
tlie character of the companies whose business is stated, there 
can be little doubt that it was sound and of average value. So 
great an increase is highly satisfactory to all who are well 
wishem of these associations. 

In order that our readers may form an idea of the vast deal¬ 
ings of the larger institutions, we present to them a tabular 
arrangement of particulars relating to seven of the principal 
establishments, as nearly os can be gathered from their own 
statements. The figures are merely approximate. The sums 
assured (except by the Equitable) are without additions. 

Particulars of Seven Principal Offices, as ascertained June, 1858. 


Name. 

Esta¬ 

blished. 

Accumulated 
Funds, abuut 

j Gross Annual 
jlnconic, about 

Sums Assured, 
nbout. 

Equitable .... 

1 1762 

' £ 

6,976,000 

£ 

430,000 

£ 

9,580,000 

Scottish Widows’ Fund 

j 1815 

3,194,000 

409,178 

(with additloni.) 

9,000,000 

Law Life. 

1 1823 

4,655,000 

470,000 

8,500,000 

London Life.... 

! 1806 

2,600,000 

320,000 

309,873 

6,180,000 

• • • • • 

1806 

3,110,534 

3,945,950 

National Provident 

1835 

1,500,367 

275,331 

6,500,000 

Economic. 

! 1823 

1,695,062 

241,000 

6,089,534 


This tabular view may suggest to reflecting readers several 
important contiderations wbiSi we must pass oyer. 
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The growth of several of these institutions is very remark¬ 
able, especially when we are made acquainted with the lowly 
origin of some that now stand in the foremost rank. * The 
London Life Association, for example, was commenced by a 
few members, and carried on with the greatest economy in an 
iipj)cr floor in St. Paul’s Churcliyard; the National Provident 
originated with aTcw members of the Society of Friends; and 
that great establishment, the Scottish Widows’ Fund, began, as 
its name indicates, in a local scheme of benevolence, but ex¬ 
tended continually until it has become one of the first institu¬ 
tions in the empire. 

AV^hat are the grounds upon which a life assurance oflSce is 
]>ronounced to be prosi)erous and eligible ? Commonly they are 
these:—a large accumulated fund, a considerable and rapidly- 
increasing number of assurers, and a periodical declaration of a 
large bonus or liigh ])rofits. TJic mere age of an oflSce is not 
in itself of great moment, and only the ill-informed arc attracted 
by it. The grounds just named arc the only ones on which the 
public, or customers of the office, can form an opinion; and 
thev are not to be blamed if they draw a natural inference from 

» wt 

published statements on these points. The real question, how¬ 
ever, is not what is the sum of the figures under each of these 
Isoads, but are these results fairly and inq>artially obtained*:' 
And, furthermore, is the basis of computations correct? Are 
tlie ap|}ortionments of bonuses or profits to the respocti'a^ 
assurers c([uitable? Are the com])eting claims of the assurers 
id* different ages and various standings jn-operly adjusted ? In 
brief, is the statement of the business arrived at by proceeding 
iip-m princi})lcs rigorously equitable, and by carrying out those 
prineiples without deviation and without accommodation? A 
i‘cj)!y' t«> such questions would involve the consideration of sub¬ 
jects which though of great importance and deep interest would 
carry us far beyond our present limits. 

The extent of field open to the operations of new offices lias 
been very much discussed of late, and is indeed one of the most 
momentous and fruitful topics coimectcd with the subject. 
On the one hand, the small proportion of assured persons to 
the whole population is continually announced — although no 
one can state what it actually is. It may perhaps be safely 
admitted that scarcely two and a half per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom, and not five jier cent, of the 
heads of families, liave availed themselves of the benefits 
of life assurance. From this paucity it is inferred that there 
is ample room and verge enough for many new companies. It 
is added that competition in this business would secure advan- 

VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXI. E 
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tagcs equal to those arising from competition in other under¬ 
takings. On the other hand, it may be argued, that while only a 
small proportion of the whole population is assured, by no means a 
large proportion is assurable, or likely to be proposed; indeed, 
not more, as one actuary affirms, than 600,000 at the same 
period. Nor does the alleged benefit of competition seem w^ell- 
founded. While in tbe extended use of the necessaries of 
life, and in the increased consumption of manufactured articles, 
the cost of growth and production may be diminished by the 
return of the profits in the form of increased capital, this cannot 
be said .of life assurance, which differs essentially from ordinary 
mercantile business. In the latter more skilled labour may bo 
brought into action, and there will follow a subdivision of labour 
in the several processes of manufacture. Nothing analogous to 
this takes place in a life office, unless it bo the employment of 
the highest professional skill, and the improvement of all the 
data upon which the results arc calculated. Certainly, in so 
far as the true law of mortality is ascertained, there will be, 
as there has been in part, a proportionate reduction of ])ro- 
miums charged. It is considered by all impartial and reilocting 
observers that the high scales of premiums generally prevalent 
might be reduced with safety and tidvantage. Still the reduc¬ 
tion of piTraiums would be only one effect of incvcasetl competi¬ 
tion, and the least objectionable. What is more to be feared is 
a relaxation in tlie vigilance presiding over the admission of the 
lives offered. The ‘ benefit of selection ’ is one of the chief 
advantages of an office; and in profwrtion as the lives of the 
general population are. insured, in that proportion the benefit of 
selection ^vould disap[)car, and there would be a continually 
increasing approximation to the average mortality of the nation. 
It would follow that the large bonuses of many offices of the 
present day could not be continued. It is the opinion of some 
that even at present the keenness of competition has opened 
the doors of offices far too widely. 

A point of equal importance is the expense of procuring and 
conducting the business. It is w’ell known that this cost, in 
extensive and thriving offices, is seldom less than 3000/. per 
annum, and often much more. This is a fixed expense, but 
if 3000/. per annum be taken as a general minimum, what will 
the public say to the life expenses in the new offices, when they 
become better acquainted with them ? Let the balance sheets, 
exhibited •’by the companies themselves, in the Parliamentary 
Accounts and Papers, be inspected, and it will be seen by any 
Ciireful observer that the expenses in many cases are very 
large. Thus, for example, in the balance-sheet of one office. 
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from May, 1854, to April, 1855, the premiums on assur¬ 
ances are set do\n^ as 18,251/. 11s. 8</., against which the ex¬ 
penditure of all kinds is 7,735/. 17s. 9d, This is an instance 
taken almost at random; but we have ascertained that in 1836, 
in fifty-four life offices, the aggregate expenditure was sixty-one 
per rent, of the premiums and interest received. Putting it in 
another shape, it is acknowledged that the first premiums upon . 
new policies go for expenses. It will be readily understood 
that a large business may not always be a large gain. The 
cost at which it is obtained is a very important consideration, 
and we have good reasons for believing that much of the custom 
now scoured is bought far too dearly.* Deducting expenses and 
commission (of which wc shall speak presently), when these 
items are large they devour the profit, even if the bare assured 
Slim can be yiaid. Without instancing particular offices of recent 
date, we find that, as nearly as can be ascertained, the annual 
costs of all the existing companies amount to an average of ten. 
per cent, upon their business. 

As the offices advance in age and prosperity, so do the fixed 
expenses hear more or less lightly upon the assurers; unless, as 
is too much the case, the old offices find it necessary to launch 
out into large expendilure in order to maintain their ground. 
If, therefore, there are only a certain number of lives to assure 
or that are worth assuring at niodcnite rates; if the elder, or 
well established offices, can assure these, and twice their num¬ 
ber, on equitable terms, and if the new offices take siway in part 
the custom of the others, then the present competition is no 
blessing. If, however, the new offices can open new channels 
o! business, and supply themselves from sources not commonly 
resort id to; if, as is affirmed, assurance is brought by them 
within the reach of humbler classes, and a large number of 
small assurances is effected; if by diligence and active agents 
they can induce those to assure who would not otherwise think 
of it, and who have, in fact, neglected this precaution not from 

^ ‘Bring business,’is the universal cry. But wo are confident 
that some institutions ai:e gaining a loss in much of their business. It 
is, however, a common error to set the early annual expenses against 
the premiums in one early year. Tins is unfair to the younger 
olliccs, unless accompanied by the explanation that the expenses of 
establishing the oflice, which are always considerable, may bo spread 
over a number of years, as seven, twelve, or even twenty. It should 
be remembered that the old offices may have spread their first costs 
over a number of years. Yet, even when thus extended, much of the' 
present business is far too costly, and must prove unprofitable. 
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inability but inattention, then, in tliese respects, the evil of keen 
competition is diminished, and, provided tlie new offices be safe, 
all the specified advantages are obtained. 

Misapprehensions are very prevalent on the point of safety. 
It is commonly conceived, and generally represented, that an 
old office must be safe, and safe in proportion to its age; and 
conversely, that a neifr office must be perilous, and perilous in 
proportion to its youth. Neither of these views is strictly 
correct, although there is a groundwork of reality in tliem both. 
A deadly jealousy of the new offices has sprung up amongst the 
older ones, and a representative of the latter has j)ublicly p^ 
scribed all the former founded since the 7 & 8 Viet, c. 110. 
We cannot, however, join in sweeping and indiscriminate cen¬ 
sure. Age alo7ie is no ])rotection against failure or fraud in 
officials, nor is the possession of large amounts of invested capi¬ 
tal an adequate guarantee of ability to meet all claims. We 
could illustrate Avliat we now say by actual occurrences, but 
we prefer to abstain from the relation of painful events. A 
new office is, in truth, sometimes safer than an old one, if the 
business of the former be better, and better managed than the 
business of the Litter. In these institutions, as in the human 
frame, the sins of youth often jwoduce their evil fruits only in 
old age. The real crisis of a life office (if it have any duration of 
life) is not so much its youth as its maturity. Upon a particular 
hypothesis, illustrating the natural financial course of an office, Dr. 
JfaiT has shown in detail, that sixty-three years would elapse 
before the outgo wouhl equal the premiums and tlic interest of 
stock together. At this period the office would be stationary, 
but not insolvent; for when the outgo equals, or even exceeds, 
the income, tlie stock decreases only gradually: and if, changing 
the hypothesis, we suppose an increase of entrants, the office 
might prolong its existence, and appear externally sound to an 
ordintiry observer. The distinction between mere solvency and 
prosperity is very broad. The true testing period of these so¬ 
cieties is long deferred, and extends to variable dates; so that 
even the duration of half a century is not an unquestionable 
evidence of solvency or prosperity. Sinec in this kind of busi¬ 
ness the receipts are partly immediate and partly annual, while 
the payments are all more or leas deferred, it is possible to 
assume ^an appearance of prosperity which is fictitious, but which 
may be worn for many years, even as long as new business can 
'be procured, aiA great emergencies do not arise. A moderate 
annual addition of young and healthy lives would prolong the 
bare existence of an office for a considerable number of years. 
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and, like the locks of youth upon tlic baldness of age, might 
impart an air of juvenility to actual decline and decrepitude. 

Taking, however, a general glance at the majority of the 
well-established offices, we arc disposed to regard them as, upon 
the whole, in a fair condition of health and vitality. Sel^ting 
the year 1852 as the date of examination, we find the statistics 
of their position were nearly as follows: There were in that year 
forty-two purely Mutual societies, and one hundred and thirty- 
two Proprietary companies; including companies which had a 
guaranteed capital independent of the premium fund. The 
combined share-capital of one hundred and seventeen of the 
latter companies was represented as 72,391,740/. In eighty- 
six of these companies, of which the nominal share capital was 
60,971,740, the amount actually paid up (supposing all shares 
to bo issued), would be 8,057,240/., which included two com¬ 
panies with large share-capitals wholly paid up, and a few others 
in which the capitid had been increased out of profits. The 
price of the shares of seventy-one companies (in which the 
amount, if all paid up, was 7,409,240/.) was, according to their 
then market value, about 15,404,70.3/. The dividends, on the 
average, at the end of the year 1852, ranged from 7i to 10 per 
cent, in the higher scale, and from 4 to 5 per cent, in the lower 
scale; the larger number of the whole dividing 5 per cent, per 
annum, and but few much more or much less. 

We offer no opinion upon the professed advantages to the as¬ 
surers of the mutual principle over the proprietary, because every 
man can easily judge for himself on such a point; and we have 
no wish, in this place, unduly to exalt the mutual offices above 
the proprietary, whatever may be our own preference. Wc 
may, Itowcver, observe that there is a point of view from which 
the assurers in ju’oprictary offices may*^ be regJirded as paying, in 
almost every instance, where the shares have risen to a premium 
(and they commonly do rise in all good offices to a considerable 
premium), more for the guarantee of the shareholders than it is 
reall}’^ worth, and just so much more as is the premium upon the 
original price of the shares. This view may be strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the following statement:—The total p.aid»up capital 
in thirteen principal life companies in 1848 was 3,053,000/. 
The market value of this capital was 5,255,750/. Then the dil- 
Icrcncc between these two sums would represent the gain of the 
eharcholdcrs and the loss of the assurers; that is, if the share¬ 
holders had realised their shares at the time, they would have 
put into their pockets the sum of 2,202,750/., which the assured 
might have considered as so much profit abstracted from them 
(this being at the rate of 72 per cent, on the value of the capital 
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whicli had already been received); for the custom of these as¬ 
surers had raised the shares to their existing value. 

This state of things may, from another point of view, be 
regarded as satisfactory in relation to these important establish¬ 
ments. In these days the difficulty is not to find an office, but 
to avoffi one, for they meet the most careless eye at the corners 
of the best streets, and their imposing fronts rise in the centres 
of the throng of commerce. Their agents are in every town of 
the empire, their prospectuses are daily thrust into one’s hands; 
and we have heard of a ‘ toiiter ’ wlio made it his daily business 
to travel in omnibuses, open a conversation witli the passengers, 
and put a table of premiums into their hands before tliC}* left 
tjie vehicle; even proffering his personal services to conduct 
them to his office and complele the assurance without delay. 
This most persevering agent realised an annual income of 300/. 
per annum from commissions of 5 per cent, upon the jiremiums 
paid. Last, of all his own policy became a claim: liis death 
was the List and most pej'euiptory argument to be used for his 
enjpluyers. There arc, how(;vcr, scverid living agents of the 
various offices who arc possessed of peculiar tact and energy, and 
the anecdote.^ current respecting their impressive attentions to 
the interests of families arc amusing enough. There is a danger 
of carrying their importunity toi) fur. ]Mcn arc cartvussc<l lor as¬ 
surances as they are for votes and subscriptions, and the claims 
of rival' offices are not soldtan set forth with all the ludicrous 
olo(piciice that their respective advocates can employ. Offers ot 
remuneration, sometimes temj)tingly high*, arc made to almost 

* We liavd been credibly inlbrined that one office offered 30 per 
cent, upon the first premium, and that another (the actuary of which 
finds grievous fault with the new’cr'offices) will give even 35 per 
cent. These are, we suppose, compensations for the perpetual 5 per 
cent, allowed on all premiums by nearly all offices. It is easy to decry 
the allowance of commission, to detail its evils, and to demand uu- 
corrupted virtue in such transactions; but there will be no effective 
remedy until offices unite to refuse it, and to do this, >vould be, as they 
say, to cut off at least, half tlieir business. Meanwhile, many of 
them outbid each other, until, one would suppose, the ne jjIus ultra 
has been reached. In a circular now before us, gratuitous policies 
are offered, upon a tabulated scale, to those who procure business for 
a projected office. In an advertisement, also, wliich appears on the 
day we are writing, an office seeks effective agents, and promises ‘ a 
' most liberal commission, with a reversion to widow or nominee.' But 
ffie most munificeJb offer we have ever known was made iii a circular 
which we obtained about two years ago—and which is now before us. 
It contains the * Terms of Remuneration to District Agents.’ These 
consist of, 1. commission at 33^ per cent, on first payments, whether 
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every class of persons possessing persuasive influence. Even the 
clergy are invited to .aid the offices, and there is scarcely a 
country town or village in the remotest parts of the land that 
is not posted over with laige bills, visited by assurance travellers, 
and harangued by itinerant lecturers, -all sotting forth the won¬ 
derful advantages of sonic most promising establishment, which 
has derived its name from all that is most splendid and stead¬ 
fast in the heavens above or the earth beneath. Scarcely a 
symbol -of strength, solidity, or plenty in classical mythology, 
or exuberant naLure, or productive commerce, is left .unappro¬ 
priated by one or other of the living or defunct life assurance 
associations. ^Ye doubt if a really good title could be found for 
another office. Some of the late projects have been strangefy 
baptized, and have certainly changed their names for the better 
by the marriage of ‘ ainalgainatioii,’ if they have not departed 
tills life without an epitaph. 

As to the agents and lecturers employed by these companies, 
they scatter hortatory tracts thick as autumnal leaves in Vallom- 
bj-osa, and indulge themselves in the most pleasing and profitable 
illustrations in oichn- to secure attention. A policy of assurance 
ie their panacea. By means ofit despairing lovers arc united, and 
a reluctant alderman bestows his daughter on the suitor who 
})Oss(‘sses such a document; u prudent mechanic becomes a man 
of fortune, a young applicant i>btaiiisan apj)ointment, adiunkard 
is made sober, an anxious >^ife liglit-heartcd, a wretched home 
delightful. B3' means of a policy a young tradesman is taken Into 
partnership, an old firm is saved from ruin, and a man who was 
not worth a penny, borrows a ilmusiind pounds. Aladdin’s 
lamp and eastern talismans arc nothing to policies of life assur¬ 
ance, and the Av»)nJerful results they produce. But these gen- 
tlomeii have a dark side to jircsent, and this ought to be ad- 
111 jiiitory. Here are some examples; — A nobleman refused 
one day to assure his life for 5l)0l)/., and the next day was 
thrown off his horse and killed; while a prudent clergyman, 
who died the same day, hud assured his lil'e for 2000Z. the day 


they are yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly premiums. 2. Cash bonuses 
payable on eomplctiun of each 1000/. assured (and these are detailed 
until the total cash bonuses on 70tK)/., assured under new policies, 
amount to 24/. 10#., together with a bonus of 5/. on every subsequent 
JOOO/). 3. Commission at o/. per cent, per annum on all payments 
after the first.—Now, if there are district agents of respectable name 
that take up such schemes, the least that can be said is that the 
assured themselves should know the terms. We apprehend the 
public are unprepared for such revelations. 
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before. Then there are those who having just assured, cross 
the office-threshold and drop dead on the steps or the stone 
pavement, with their policies in their pockets. There is no sin 
in the decalogue of these gentlemen so criminal as non-assur¬ 
ance. An official ]S'emesis pursues all non-assurers. Dying 
husbands and fathers are depicted as having this crime alone on 
their consciences. One agent’s ‘ vade mecum* narrates a thrilling 
case, in which an unhappy sick man lies in his chamber the prey 
to remorse. His brother is summoned to see him die; his 
sudden entrance rouses the invalid from his stupor, but the re¬ 
cognition seems a painful one. ‘What distresses you?’ says 
the brother, anxiously. In an agony that made his words 
audible through the housCj he explained his bitter self-reproach 
that he had neglected to Itecp his life assurance policy in full 
force. The brother promises to relieve him from this dif¬ 
ficulty, and the sick man rapidly recovers! What with death¬ 
bed remorse, and the pictures of woe-begone widowhood, and 
starving orphanhood, one might infer that the chief end of life 
is to assure it; that dying men should think less of the world 
they are .entering than that which they arc leaving. Even as 
to this world, its whole pomp and pageantry, passions and 
vanities fade away from the vision of moribund fathers, save 
only one little speck — the neglected door of the assurance 
office! Moreover, in the ojunion of these active and eloquent 
caterers for policies, every man may become a similar caterer 
(and of course obtain the five per cent, commission). Certain!}' 
some offices are not too nice in their choice of agents. While 
w’riting these pages we were waited upon by a discarded trades¬ 
man, who made two requests: one, that wc would purchase an 
anthem of his own composition; the other, that wc would assure 
our life in his office. Wc preferred the anthem. 

A new or distinctive principle, or application of the system ol 
assurance, is what an advocate covots. ■ A new office can scarcely 
expect to thrive by merely promising to effect on a small scale 
what has long been performed on a large scale. Very low' 
premiums cut two ways, and frighten some while they attract 
others. A low premium office has to convince the timid that 
the business can be safely done at its diminished charges. All 
may learn from the data wc have given what is the prime cost 
of covering the risk at any given age. They can see, for ex¬ 
ample, that at the age of thirty they ought not to pay much 
above 2?. 2s. per cent, for every 100/. assured, if they are con- 
tent to expect nonprofits or additional advantages beyond the 
payment of their claim. On the other hand, they can discern 
with equal readiness that any company professing to give con- 
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Hidcmble profits, or to make lar^e reductions in premiums, when 
it charges scarcely anything above the net premium, professes 
an absolute impossibility. There is therefore little scope for 
any new arrangement of the premiums and the amount of profit 
promised. Life offices do not speculate, cannot deal in rising 
or falling markets, and therefore cannot profit by fluctuations. 
Their only chance for a peculiar share of public favour is to be 
found in new applications of the principles of assurance on 
liberal adjustments and unselfish arrangements. These arc the 
objects of study to many of the existing establishments. Hence 
we have apjdications of the ])rinclplc to‘the assurance of fidelity 
in clerks and other mercantile assistants, in conjunction with life 
assurance; the granting of loans of money upon the security of 
policies, and of two or tlirce personal friends, and with repay¬ 
ment by instalments*; the extension of assurance to all classes 
of the community by receiving very small payments, even 
monthly and weekly; the acceptance of half of the ]>rcmiums 
for the first seven years, and the charge of the other half upon 
the. policy or the future payments; the arrangement of premiums 
ijj)on ascending and descending scales, and in limited numbers; 
and the indisputablcnops of policies when once granted, unless 
in palpable cases of fraud. 

One of|hc most important results of this general activity has 
been the issue of policies to diseased persons upon the payment 
of a proportionately higher premium. The acceptance of charges 


* Tliis is not considered legitimate business, and therefore it is 
confined to a few olficcs as a leading part of their transactions. Mo.'st 
♦ iriecs grant loans upon the security of their policies when premiums 
‘Miough have been paid to render them valuahle; yet tliey would 
<iucline the other kind of business. It i.s well that borrowers should 
know the terms upon which loans, upon personal security, are granted 
to new coiners by the lending offices alluded to; and they are commonly 
these:—The borrower must assure his life for double the amount 
borrowed, and at the premiums for the whole term of life, lie must 
l)ay tive per cent, jier annum interest upon the sum borrowed, besides 
the annual premiums on his policy. He must find at least two, and 
for some offices three, personal securities in addition to his own. 
Such secui'ities must be responsible and respectable persons, wlio be¬ 
come liable for the debt and interest thereon. These provisions sa¬ 
tisfied, the sum to be lent is paid to the borrower, dimiHished however 
by tlie subtraction of the first premium upon .the policy (for double 
iJie loan). Tlien at the end of the first year the first instalment of 
the loan inns|; be paid with interest. Thus do the lending offices make 
assurance doubly sure in the fullest sense, for they have tliree per¬ 
sons and one policy to pounce upon at the first failure of any of the 
conditions. Wo do not blame them, if borrowers will resort to them; 
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for dbeascd lives has been fotindcd upon the discovery that a cer¬ 
tain uniFormity prevails even in tlieir mortality. The licjristrar- 
general having arranged the ‘ causes of death ’ under seventeen 
general heads or clauseS) and subdivided these again into five 
sections, it is possible from these returns to construct tables of dis¬ 
eased mortality as well as of healthy mortality. The law of ave¬ 
rage applies in this direction as truly as in others, and it may now 
be predicted, from the experience of five years, how many persons 
in a sufficiently large number of the diseased will die in any en¬ 
suing year of one disease, and how many of another. Hence if 
a considerable business can be secured, there is little more risk 
in assuring diseased than in assuring healthy lives; and those 
unhappy projwsers who have been rejected by the ordinary 
companies as unsound, can find others ready to open their doors 
and their books to them, provided only they can pay the ad¬ 
vanced charges. have reason to think that these advanced 

charges may, in the course of experience and time, be subject to 
reduction, or that, if not reduced, liberal profits will be appor¬ 
tioned to the assurers who may survive long, and suceesstully 
contend against their constitutional foes. Several offices arc now 
v/illiiig to accept diseased assurers upon their paying the rates 
charged for ages higher than their own, by so many years as the 
particular disease in each case may be supposed to have aged the 
assurer. Thus, an unsound proposer aged thirty may be (diarged 
as if aged thirty-five or fort}'. Such assurers have generally 
been found to take great care of their lives, and medical skill 
has often partly or wholly cured them. 

Writers who have publicly animadverted upon the recent 
mania for getting up life offices, have predicted a groat crash 
amongst them. Although this has been confidently anticipated, 
it has not come in the manner and measure predicted, because 
tliere are modes of defeating it. What is the consequence of 
the failure of a company or society to carry out its plans and to 
secure business? The result of such a failure ditfers from a 
mercantile bankruptcy, as the nature of the business .differs. The 
creditors of a life office cannot be called in and settled with at 
once and for ever, for generally the true creditors are inca- 
])ab]o children, or yet unborn families. If the office thus 
failing has carried on a fair and honourable business; if, as is 
frequently the case, its want of success is traceable chiefly to 
the exhaustion of its influence and the completion of the promises 
Ayhich its friends^have made; then there is little difficulty in 
effecting a transfer of its business to another and more flourish¬ 
ing office. What is not enough for two may be enough for 
one. There arc, indeed, offices which thrive upon the purchase 
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of the policies of others, and we see that they boast of their 
absorbent abilities. In plain terms, if the lives assured have been 
healthy, and the arrangements sound, the whole- business of one 
office can be sold to another, or, as the term is, the two offices can 
amalgamate. This'subject requires careful consideration, and 
we strongly urge q|pon all holders of policies in companies 
about to amalgamate, to acquaint themselves with the terms and 
])rccisc conditions of the cliangc, a statement of which they 
have a right to demand. If the transfer be conducted fairly, 
and if all parties interested benefit equally, then the assurers in 
the failing office do not lose, but may actually gain by the pro¬ 
cess, since they may get out of a declining and into a thriving 
office; and in honourable cases they have at least as good, 
and sometimes a far better prospect of the ultimate discharge of 
their claims. It is true that in any amalgamation, the; atualgain 
(to speak chemically) will always be of the same alloy as the 
w'cakcr constituent. Bad business cannot be turned into good 
by this process, but goo 1 business can be conducted at a much 
diminished ex])cnsc: and if half a dozen struggling offices be 
anndgamated under one board of directors and one actuary, the 
chances are that the a«lopted children will thrive in the enjoy¬ 
ment of I'arnily privileges and economy. Let it, however, be 
always remembered that ayc arc referring only to hoijcst con¬ 
cerns, and honourable conduct. There can be no resource 
oF this kind and no shelter for bubbles and swindles. If any 
man collnccl^ himself with one of these, he must be thankful if 
ho escape with the loss of his policy and jjrcmium; the possi¬ 
bility is that he may be stripjied ol" his whole property, being 
>.eld liable for losses and expenses, and perhaps the only solvent 
man left when the bubble explodes, and the projectors set out 
on their travels. , 

Several attempts have from time to time been made to secure 
some degree of legislative control over life assurance establish¬ 
ments. Tlie Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Assurance Associations, which sat in 1853, recommended in 
their report ‘ that it shall be imperative on each company 

* to make a complete investigation into its affairs at least once 

* in five years, as is usually prescribed by their deed of scttle- 
‘ inent, and at such times so j)rc8cribed, shall show a com- 

* plete valuation of their risks and liabilities, and of their assets 

* to meet the same; and that all such valuation accounts, which 
‘ may*be made for the information and ilse of their proprietors, 
' shareholders, or members, shall be registered in the office of 

* the Begistrar; and that in each intermediate year, between 

* such periodical balance-sheets or valuations, there shall also be 
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‘ registered a statement containing authenticated information 
‘ on the following particulars: * These arc, the amount of pre¬ 
miums received, and amount of expenses; number of new po¬ 
licies insured, total amount of liabilities, and several other items, 
altogether resulting in a complete valuation of the company’s 
affiiirs. ^ 

AVe are convinced that there are no well-founded objections 
against, and no insuperable difficulties in the way of, securing 
this nationally important information; and, seeing that the 
transactions of life assurance institutions arc so ])cculiar, so 
remote from common observation, and therefore so capable of 
misconception and of misapprehension, when a word of suspicion 
is uttered against them, it would be to the interest of them 
all to make common cause, and to endeavour strenuously to 
procure iti legislative enactment which would place them alike 
upon one broad footing, and render the old and the new 
equally amenable to that public opinion upon which alone 
they thrive. What they would lose in the compulsory labour 
and pains necessary to afford their statements, they would 
more than gain in freedom from all suspicion; and if the fear 
of unfavourable comparisons between rival offices should deter 
them, let it not be forgotten that these very comparisons’would 
tend to extrude unsuitable and unsuccessful adventurers, to 
diminish unsound competition, and to limit public fii^'our to 
those offices which could really exhibit a fair share of custom, 
honest arrangements, moderate expenditure, and good grounds 
for presuming that they have not made promises which they 
cannot fulfil, not declared bonuses which are more than doubtful,' 
and not adopted principles of valuation and computation which 
are too favourable to themselves^ and which more honoumblc 
associations would neither employ nor sanction. 

AA^e scarcely need to allude to some abortive endeavours to 
secure legislative interference. Mr. AVilson introduced an un- 
successful bill upon the subject in 1857, and Mr. Sheridan, 
during the session of 1858, brought in and lost a bill of 195 
clauses, designed to regulate assurance institutions. Whether 
the Executive Government will next session initiate a compre¬ 
hensive measure, remains to be seen. Hitherto pre-occupation, 
or needless loquacity, have defeated all attempts at legislation. 
Xor have the labours of the Select Committee on Assurance 
Associations been productive of any practical result. All that 
we. can ejcpect fr« 4 n the Legislature, in relation to them, is 
accurate notification of financial condition, and the publication 
of l^se principal circumstances which affect their credit, and 
establish or invalidate their soundness. These things the public 
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havc]^a clear riglit to expect — beyond these the public-must 
l)iir8ue their own researches, or engage competent inquirers on 
their behalf.* 

The rivaliy of the various companies has promoted liberality 
to the public, even if it has generated a mutual jealousy among 
themselves. As a bpad principle, large companies can afford to 
be generous; but competition is a wholesome additional stimulus 
to native good feeling; and life assurance institutions, like all 
others depending upon public favour, find that not only honesty, 
but also libemlity, is the best policy. Hence it has come to 
pass, that a mean evasive office is almost the exception, and 
that ofiices in general not only fulfil their promises to the letter, 
but are frequently dis{)Osed to waive just opportunities of re¬ 
fusing the payment of questionable claims. They are so anxious 
to avoid the imputation of illiberality, and the publicity of liti¬ 
gation, that we have known them to be generous before they 
were just. Xot a few sharp practitioners have availed them¬ 
selves of this tendency, and it is now much nmre probable tiiat 
the office Will be the victim than the assurer, and the individual 
is more likely to deceive than the company.f 


* One observation of tlie Select Connnilli/o is worth repetition:— 
‘ \Vitli regard to the general condition of* existing companies, so far 
‘ as any evidence has been laid hel'oro your Committee, they feel it 
■■ their duty to report that it is more satisfactory than they had been 
‘ led t(» believe before they cntcrcil upon the inquiiy. No d{»ubt 
instances of great abuses and flagrant frauds have been disclosed by 
‘ the witnesses exarnint'd ; but in general tlicse consisted of an open 

* violation of all law. more akin to swindling than to regular trade, 
‘ a id such as it would he diflicult for any legislature to prevent,’&c. 

■j" The Kquitahle boasts tliat it lias never, * but in two instances, 

* disputed a claim out of its nuniorous and vast engagements.’ This 
is remarkable for a society that lias paid away, iu all forms, twenty- 
nine millions sterling I IJut other societies might speak of similar 
freedom from dispute. Unexpected judicial decisions, affecting life 
policies, sometimes occur. Such is the late ilecision in the Court of 
Common Pleas, as to the invalidity of policies in case of death during 
the days of grace, that is, the seven or fourteen days allowed for the 
payment of the premium after the date at which it is really due. 
Their validity had never been questioned before — and, naturally 
enough, policy holders were extremely alarmed. 'VVe should not 
have thought that such a question would have been raised. Now, 
however, ofiices are publishing their readiness to pay claims becoming 
such during the days of grace, and it would be well that they should 
all follow the example of a certain institution which inserts this 
clause in its policies :—* The within policy w*ill not become void if 

* the premium be paid witliin seven, fourteen, or thirty days (as the 
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The annals of life assurance, if made public, would reveal 
some remarkable instances of fraudulent assurance, and some 
few where there were good grounds for the darkest suspicion of 
murderous contrivance. The old case of Thomas Griffith 
Wainwright was very clear. He first heavily, assured and 
then destroyed the life of bis sister-in-law, Helen Abercrombie, 
That of Palmer, the poisoner of Hugely, is too recent to re¬ 
quire more than an allusion; yet it is only in the middle 
of 1858 that the Prince of Wales office obtained the legal 
cancelling of Palmer’s policy for 13,0004 It is to be feared 
that other cases have occurred, which could not be brought 
home to the guilty parties. Although these foul schemes arc 
rarely attempted, yet all the offices require to be on their guard 
against concealment of disease and assumption of unreal b.ealth. 
Good medical examination of every proposer is the jn’inclpal 
safeguard which an office can adopt; but especially by means of 
provincial agencies, bad or indifferent lives are frequently ac¬ 
cepted. Those who arc familiar with the various offices know 
that there is a scale of strictness amongst them, and that w'hilc 
most of them are sufficiently guarded, there arc others w'hcre the 
cntnuice is comparatively easy and the procedure briel’. The 
ordinary rule is to decline lives which have been refused at 
any other office; but wc have known a man rejected one day 
at one office, and accepted the next day at another on the 
usual terms. Agents, too, are reluctant to act for an office 
which they consider too rigid in’ its judgment?. I'hc motto 
of every honourable company should be—No business rather 
than bad business; or- - Immediate rejection rather than early 
claims. The recent instance of the Joclrell assurances is a 
remarkable instance of not only the liability of an office to 
be deceived, but also of its deceiving others.* The ex- 

* case may be for quarterly, hali’-yeaiiy, or yearly premiums) frnm 

* the Time within agreed upon, notwithstanding the death of any 

* perso7», upon whose life the -within assurance is effected, may have 

* ha]>pened in the interval.’ It is a useful precautidh to get the 
age admitted on the policy, thus preventing any possibility of sub¬ 
sequent difference. We learn that some Jews have imposed on com¬ 
panies in Germany and England by producing false certificates of 
birth, making them considerably younger than in fact they were, and 
lawsuits have followed the discovery. 

* The case of the Jodrell Policies was tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Guildhall, in December, 1856. Mr. Jodrell, tlie 
elde^ eon of Sir JRichard F. Jodrell, was entitled to estates of the 
value ^iof 12,0004 a year on the death of his father. In 1852 he 
e^^ted a policy on his life, ,and the same year applied for a loan of 
80004 (on the security of his expected estates) to the Norwich Be- 
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perience of the companies has taught them lessons which 
they were little prepared to learn; and these curious ones 
amongst others: 1. That, notwithstanding the salubrity of 
the country—its freedom from the excitement, solicitudes, 
nuisances, and confinement of the towns—yet the mortality, 
taken at all ages together, is annually less in town assurances 
than in those of the country. 2. That, although from the 
experience of the Government annuity office, females were 
always considered longer lived tlian males, yet the mortality 
amongst assured females is greater than amongst males; and 
3. That the mortality in assured Irish lives is greater than 
cither amongst town or country lives, and very nearly ap¬ 
proaches (all ages being taken together) to within 5 per cent, 
of the Northampton table. This conclusion was drawn from 
8,391 Irish male lives, and 845 female lives. 

Few persons arc at all aware of the great variety of circum¬ 
stances arising in the course of human life and human relation¬ 
ship, to which the principle of life assurance is applicable. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a pecuniary contingency depend¬ 
ing upon the continuance or failure of one or two, or even 
three associated lives, which cannot be converted into a pecu¬ 
niary certainty by recourse to a respectable office. The same 
prinei[»lc has been extended to railway and other accidents; 


versionary Society. This society consented to advance the loan 
upon Jodrell's granting them an annuity for Ids life of 40001. a year, 
to coniinenee at his latlioi*'s death, in order to secure tlie repay¬ 
ment of the loan. To protect itself against the possibility of Jod- 
rt'U's dying in his father’s lifetime, it assured the life of the son. 
'I’lie whole sum ncees^ary to be assured on Jodrell’s life was 26,000/. 
Ilis life was declined by four oliiecs (as the Norwich Society fairly 
'ickuowledged); hut tlic Westndnstxn’ accepted it fur 1500/. 'J'lio 
soji died before his fatlier. The Westminster thought it had been 
deceived as to the son’s health, and declined to pay. Hence a long 
and important trial. Tiic evidence fully showed that the life was 
bad, and that the deceased wtis seen drunk two or three times a week 
for three weeks in succession, thus inducing delirium tremens. The 
jury found that misrepresentation, and concealment had been used 
by Jodrell and his agents, hut not by the secretary of the Norwich 
Company. They also found that disease did exist. The whole evi¬ 
dence should be perused by all interested in these matters. 

Another late case of consequence was that of Mackay v. Stephen¬ 
son, in which Mr. Hunt had assured his life for 5000/. in the Eco¬ 
nomic, and died a year afterwai'ds. The Economic refused to pay, 
on the ground of fraudulent suppression of information as to a 
recent attack of severe illness. A special jury decided that the 
policy had been obtained Iff- fraud. The full trial is printed. 
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and there is no valid objection to its application to casual¬ 
ties and diseases in ficncral. Thus healthy entrants ndglit 
assure ibr a provision in case of paralysis, insanity, blindness, 
fracture of limbs, and all other incapacitating afflictions. Ex¬ 
isting offices might add casualty tables to their present system, 
and in this way there arc large opportunities for an accession 
of business. Amongst the more curious cases occasionally 
brought before actuaries, arc those professionally called * Issue 
‘ cases.’ The individual entitled to a life interest in a certain 
property,—if another, now in possession of it, should die without 
leaving issue,—may resort to a life office to raise money upon 
his contingent life interest; to effect which lie must assure 
against the Ufe-tennnfs leaving issue. Sometimes such con¬ 
tingency is‘naturally very remote: yet the transactions being 
peculiar, premiums of 205., 305., and even 40s. per cent. ])er 
annum have been demanded for such assurance, probably be¬ 
cause actuaries have been unable to obtain a close approxi¬ 
mation to the actual risk. From this illustmtion the reader 
may judge of the fertility of the applications of the principle 
to t!)o most singular contingencies. 

One signal benefit of life assurance institutions is the facility 
they afford for securing loans of money by policies as collateral 
sfourities. Only persons .actually engaged in the finance of 
loan:v, debts, credit, and accounta can fonn an idea of tlio 
extent to which the different offices arc made u.se of for this 


purpose. Although, in one point of view, too great facilities 
for borrowing arc not without moral detriment, yet in anotlicr 
monilify is the gainer by t’-.c extinction of the lisurer with 
Ills exorbitant rates. For' such cases short-term policies, or 
.«uch as cxleud over five, seven, (»r ten years, are much in 


vogue, as the premiums for these are proportion.ately small. 

To make policies for the whole term of life marketable .se¬ 
curities, not only should the office in which they arc cllected 
be good and sound, but the policy itself should be indisputable. 
If disputable, it is scarcely marketable. Here, again, we see 
the great importance of tlie liberality of dealing to w'hich we 
have just alluded. Policies in good offices, after five or seven 
years’ standing, arc always saleable, and a considcmble number 
are sold by auction every year. Wc noticed the advertisement 
of a sale in Dublin of twenty-seven policies of assurance in 
various offices. It is worthy of remark, that they generally 
iind purchaser.*.) at fair values when effected in the first-class 
The offices themselves will state the value of their own 
' pt^Iicies for a fee; and the common practice is to obtain the office 
'Value, and that of an independent fActuary, before the sale. 
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Assurers should remember that their policies do not acquire 
an appreciable value until they have been in force some years; 
and that the sums given by the office will be considerably 
less than the total premiums they have paid, putting bonuses 
and additions out of consideration; but if these have been added, 
their surrender will be paid for. 

We have now completed the task which wc had set to our¬ 
selves, having left many things unsaid for want of space. 
We have had no professional or party object to serve, and are 
ncitlier blind friends of the old offices nor bigoted foes of 
the new. Wc think wc have shown that all officials require 
to bo carefully watched, and we have endeavoured so to illus¬ 
trate the principles and practice of life assurance, as to in¬ 
dicate some of the prevailing tendencies to error. It is 
highly 'desirable tl^^t assurers' would study their own in¬ 
terests, and thus emancipate themselves from unfounded fears 
on the one hand, and unfounded hopes on the other. If they 
would inform themselves upon the several points at issue, 
thtre would be but a brief span of existence for puffing ad¬ 
vertisers, vulgar agents, half-qualified lecturers, eplicmeral 
directors, smooth-tongued caterers, penny trash, and all-iu'o- 
mising prospectuses. The actuaries themselves have taken a wise 
course in founding their Institute and printing their .lournal, 
tli|^vby vindicatiug*for themselves the honour and credit due 
to a body of gentlemen for the most part able and accom- 
idishcd, in a profession which calls into exercise the high 
qualiiics of forethought and judgment, as well as mere mathc- 
malical knowledge. 
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Art. III. — 1. The Church Rate Question Considered. Tiy 
Lord Stanley. London: 1853. 

2. Speech of Sir William Clay, Bart. On moviuy the Second 
Reading of the Church Rate Abolition Bill, March o. 1856. 
2nd edition. London: 1856. 

3. Illegal Church Rates: being Practical Directions to prevent 
their CollectioH. 2nd edition. London: Society for the 
Liberation of Heli^ion from State Patronage and Control, 
2, Serjeants* Inn, Fleet Street. 

A RESPECTABLE weekly contemporary, little given to sen- 
timentallty, recently published a pathetic appeal to the 
conflicting particsinthc church-rate controversy, whether church¬ 
men or dissenters, not to join issue or do battle on a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. As well might Ilanipdcu and the 
law officers of Charles the First have been adjiirdd not to mix 
up the liberties of England Avith a paltry pecuniary claim for 
shipmoney. The stern realities of political life cannot be evaded 
in this fashion; and if the struggle must come, the formal ground 
of difference matters little. The question Avhether the wIaoIc or 
a section of the community arc legally or mirally bound to main¬ 
tain this ecclesiastical fabrics of the Establishment, will nfist 
assuredly be discussed, both in and out of Pailiaincnt, Avith in¬ 
creasing vehemence, until it is authoritatively set at rest; at 
the same time, Ave do not see Avhy it should inevitably invoh'c 
or draAV after it an internecine conflict betAveen the endowed 
clergy and the advocates of the voluntary principle. Aluclr, 
however, Avill depend on the temper Avith which the immediate 
topic is approached; and there can be no difficulty in shoAv- 
ing that, in a case so curiously beset Avith doubts and diffi¬ 
culties, the language of reproach or recrimination Avould be 
singidnrly misplaced. The churchman is not in a position to 
charge the dissenter with designiftg to throAV off an inherited 
obligation confessedly based on right and justice. The dissenter 
is not entitled to retort that the churchman is endeavouring to 
enforce, by an abuse of power, an unequal and oppressive tax. 
The law Avhich enables the majority of the pariehioners in vestry 
assembled to reject the rate, is*a material deduction from the 
alleged grievance; and history, by explaining the origin of the 
in^st, seriously diminishes the force of .the main arguments by 
wi^h the recusant conscience is addressed. • 

**Blackstonc and Burn, both apparently relying on Linwood, 
<<Sl^cur in stating that, at the first establishment of parochial 
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«lergy, the tithes of the parish were distributed in a four>fold 
division: one for the use of the bishops, another for maintaining 
the fabric of the church, a third for the poor, and the fourth to 
provide for the incumbent. Lord Campbell, when Attorney- 
General, boldly declared that all the books of authority, lay 
and ecclesiastical, agreed in the jjosition that the burden was at 
first laid and long continued upon tithes. ‘ Probably,’ he acjds, 
‘ it was very gradually shifted to the parishioners, and their 
* contributions to the expense were purely voluntary. The custom 
‘ growing, it was treated as an obligation, and enforced by eccle- 
‘ siastical censures.’ His Lordship’s authority on this subject 
was disputed at the time by Mr. Pemberton Leigh (now Lord 
Xingsdown) and the late Sir William Follett; nor is it easily 
reconcilable with the recorded judgments of Holt and Coke. 
But the point remained, and still remains, undecided, although 
we think, with Dr. Lushington, that, assuming Linwood to be 
correct, there is little diflSculty in conceiving how the obligation 
was transferred, in the eoursc of his examination before the 
Select Committee of 1851, that accomplished civilian said: — 

‘ Q. 23o8. Ileally the whole tiling is fully explained if you only 
look al the history of church-rates; wlien you remember that the 
origin of church-rates was this, that the whole j)eople of this country' 
were Roman Catimlics, and that in those days the idea of any man 
refusing fo contribute to what was ne<'es^a^y for the performance of 
divine service and for upholding the fabric, was an olfeiice in the 
sight of the Church, wliich would not have been endured for one 
hour, and the Church would liavt* instantly pounced upon him; so 
it went on till the Reformation ; and when the Reformation came, 
things were a little shaken; but then came the High Commission 
Court, and every person wJio refused to repair was put into the 
Higii (Commission (lourt. I need not loll gentlemen here assbmbled, 
that Archbishop Laud was not backward in enforcing the repairs of 
the churt;ii or making church-rates. This went on till Charles 
the Second’s time; then we have a series of litigation. Then in 
William the Third’s time, when things began to assume another 
appearance, the litigation commenced with rather another aspect, and 
so wo have kept on from that day to this; but it is quite evident 
wbat the principle was; the principle was, that every-individual 
was ev necessitate a member of the e.xisting Church, and no man 
living dare disavow himself so to be.’ 

* Q. 2359. Then the existence of Dissent lias, in fact, introduced an 
entirely new element into tho controversy?—Completely.’ 

The introduction of this new element was slow, and its ex¬ 
pansion as a disturbing power was long, though not unaccount¬ 
ably, delayed. The opinion was almost universal, till about forty 
years ago, that both the making arid levying of a church-rate 
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might be legally enforced; and if novr and then some obstinate 
Quaker thought fit to refuse payment, his resistance was re* 
ferred to the same honest and mistaken conviction which in* 
duced him to stand out against other ecclesiastical dues. Tithes 
and church-rates were almost universally classed together, as 
belonging to the same categoiy of charges and resting on .the 
.satpe foundation of right. The essential distinction, resulting 
from the personal and voluntary nature of the rate, was first de¬ 
tected, proclaimed, and acted upon in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, where the dissenting congregations were beginning to 
outnumber the members of the Establishment. In Sheffield, 
for example, no church-rate has existed since 1817 or 1818. 
It was the litigation ending with the final decision of the Brain¬ 
tree case, however, which overthrew the doctrine of the ina¬ 
lienable character of the liability, and eventually brought matters 
to the present crisis. 

This celebrated case arose in 1837 by resistance to a rate 
made by the churchwardens on their own authority after the 
j)arishiouers had virtually refused. Dr. Lushington held the; 
rate valid. Th*c King’s Bench ami the Exchequer Chamher 
held it invalid; but, unluckily, C'.hicf Justice Tindal intimated a 
doubt whether a legal rate eould not be made by the cluirch- 
wardens in conjunction with a minority. The experiment was 
forthwith tried. The forensic war recommenced, and lasted, 
with various alternation.s of fortune, longer than that of Troy. 
In the Ecclesiastical Courts, Sir Herbert Fust differed with 
Dr. Lushington. In Westminster Hall, the validity of the rate 
was maintained by five judges against four: and in the House 
of Lords, it was declared invalid by the supreme appellate 
jurisdiction, which held that no legal church-rate can he made 
if the majority of the parishioners in vestry assembled persist 
in refusing it. 

There still remained the dopraant thunders of the 'Spiritual 
Court, and vivid pictures liavc been drawn of the trials and 
sufferings supposed to be in store for the chief agitators. But 
all apprehensions of this kind have hitherto proved futile, and 
their groundlessness sufficiently appears from Dr. Lushington’s 
evidence:— 

* I will take the case of a parish which obstinately refuses to raise 
a church-rate at all; now the proper jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Court is not to say, You shall make a rate,” but its proper juris- 
' diction is to sayio the parishioners at large, “You shall repair the 
“church;” and if they, do not repair the church, the two ancient 
remedies are, one to lay the parish under interdict, and the other to 
proceed against the recusant parishioners for refusing to concur in 
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those means which were necessary to have the church repaired, but 
not specifically to make a rate; because, if the parties choose to do 
the repairs without making a rate, then the duty and functions of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are entirely at an end. 

* Q. 2342. If the order of the Ecclesiastical Courts were disobeyed, 
what would be the consequences to the parties refusing?—Much 
depends (with great deference 1 say it) upon my being understood 
very accurately in this respect: if the h^clesiastical Court is properly 
put in motion, and no mistake is made by the practitioners who en> 
deavour to compel the repairing of a church, I believe that the Eccle¬ 
siastical Court has power to do it; but considering that these pro¬ 
ceedings have been obsolete now for loOor 200 yea]% there is a very 
great chance that there may be a miscarriage in some point of form, 
so that the power of the !^clesiustical Courts could never be called 
into perfect effect.’ 

The 53 Geo. 3. c. 127. enacts that, in case of persons neglect¬ 
ing or refusing to pay obedience to the lawful orders and decrees 
of the Ecclesiastical Courtj^a writ de eontumace capiendo shall 
issue for the purpose of compelling them. But what is to be 
done when the majority of a parish refuse or omit to repair the 
church, or to make a sufficient rate for the purpose? Arc all of 
them to be laid hold of and incarcerated as contumacious, or on 
what principle is the selection to be made ? Would bare non- 
attendance at vestry found a claim to the honours of martyrdom, 
or would attendance and refusal be required? Proceedings 
against whole parishes for joint and corporate contempts or de¬ 
linquencies carry us back to the good old days of interdicts, 
when a community placed beneath the ban were deprived of 
many comforts and :!tdvantages in this* world, and seriously 
jdarmed touching their hopes and prospects in the next. We may 
take for granted that so old and rusty a weapon will never 
be taken down and refurbished for modern use; and the 
circumstance of its being the only weapon certainly goes far to 
strengthen Lord Campb^elPs argument, that the impost, in its 
palmy days, partook more of tli^ nature of a clerical encroach¬ 
ment than of a common law liability. ‘ Will an indictment,’ 
he asks triumphantly, * lie against the inhabitants of a parish for 

* not repairing a church, as against the inhabitants of a parish for 

* not repairing a highway, or against the inhabitants of a county 
' for not repairing ^ public bridge?’ 

As for the maxim, ‘wherever there is a right, there is a 
‘ remedy,* it may be reversed, and converted into, ‘ wherever 
‘ there is no remedy, there is no right.’ In proof of the per¬ 
sonal nature of the tax, his Lordship referred to cases in 
which parishioners have been charged in respect of ships and 
stock in trade; and when bhurchmen urge that, be its tech- 
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nical description w^iat it might, it has been immemoriall^ re* 
garded as a charge on land, the ready answer is, that the pre¬ 
script! /e title was founded upon a common error, and ceased when 
that error was cleared up. The purchasers of real property since 
the agitation commenced— at all events, since the decision of 
the Braintree case—may fiiirly contend that they are no more 
hound in honour to go on paying church-rates levied without 
consent of vestry, than to go on payii^ income-tax collected 
without consent of Parliament. 

The incidental results of the Braintree case were little less 
annoying and ethbarrassing to the Church than its direct bearings. 
In the course of the discussion, tlie judges and counsel threw out 
a variety of suggestions which have been adroitly collected, sifted, 
and arranged by ‘ The Society for the Liberation of Religion 

* from State Patronage and Control.* This society, founded in 
1844, has its local habitation in Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 
It is ably rejnesented in the Press ^ly a monthly journal called 
‘The Liberator.’ Judging from its expenditure in republications 
and its liberal otFers of legal assistance or advice, the funds at 
its disposal must be ample. One of its avowed objects is ‘ The 
‘ Discontinuance of all Payments from the Consolidated Fund, 

* and of all Parliamentary (1 rants, and Compulsory Exac- 
‘tions, for Religious Purposes.’ Church-rates are honoured 
with a large share of its attention, and we have now before 
us some twenty or thirty manifestations of its persevering 
hostility to them in the shape of pamphlets, jtracts, reprints 
of speeches and articles, broadsides, and songs. Amongst them 
is a tract entitled ‘‘Practic.d Directions to the Opponents 
■' of Church-Rates.’ The nature and •intention of the work are 

explained in the Preface: — 

* 

‘ Where a clear majority of the parishioners are opposed to church- 
rates, it is the best plan, since the Braintree case, to meet any pro¬ 
posal for a rate ilt vestry with a direct negative, and leave it to the 
votes. But in the more .frequeilt cases in which the majority is 
doubtful, or the opposition is confined to individuals, this course, if 
success is really wished for, is the last to bo thought of; and, hap¬ 
pily, in these cases also, the same oi^ority supplies us with the 
means of victory. It is the great "intixii* of Mr. Courtauld that, by 
the manner and result of his conduct of the Braintree case, he has 
established the right of individual parishioners^ no less than of ma- 
jorities» The legal principles, which have worked themselves out 
ill the dburse of that celebrated litigation, amount nearly to a reversal 
of all tliat had pteviously been acted upon as law. One or two in¬ 
dividuals only, opposing themselves single-handed, if with clear¬ 
headedness ami resolution, to the illegal practices (as they arc now 
judicially declared to be) by wliich incumbents and churchwardens 
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have been in the habit, in parish vestries, of slurring over extra¬ 
vagant estimates and passing compulsory rates, can almost always 
prevent anything but a nomconipulsory rate from being carried. As 
the dbject of Voluntaries is not to lessen the resources of the Epis¬ 
copalian body, but simply to render tlieir contribution independent of 
legal enforcement, this result answers all their wishes.* 

To give a specimen: it is now held to be the undoubted 
legal right of every parishioner to raise a discussion and take a 
vote on each item of the estimate; and there is no limit to the 
number of amendments that may be moved prior to going tq a 
poll on the first question, whether any rate shall be levied at 
all. If the chairman lacks patience or discretion, the odds arc 
that he will fail in some point of form or order, and the 
slightest aberration may prove fatal to the rate. Indeed, 
the power of a minority at a vestry meeting may be compared 
to that of a minority in the House of Commons who arc de¬ 
termined to obstruct an obnoxious measure by moving adjoum- 
ments. 

The scenes to which sucli contests give rise, and the bitter¬ 
ness of feelings which they engender, are alone sufficient to 
inspire all men of right feeling with a disinclination to en¬ 
counter them, quite independently of the probable nullity of 
the proceeding. Thus a witness quoted by Lord Stanley stated 
that, in Whitechapel, ‘ there were great struggles to get ma- 
‘ joritics in the vestry with regard to the spiallness of the rate, 

‘ and they went to such an extent that upon one occasion, when 
‘ the Church party beat the other party, they absolutely had a 

* hurrah in the middle of the church; a thing which frightens 

* one; the idea of matters of this kind in a place devoted to 

* religious purposes; and I heard oaths sworn in the body of the 
‘ church.’ This incident is immortalised in a verse of ' It is the 

* J^aw, -7 a Church-Rate Song,’ — printed by the Liberation 

Society. • 

‘ Then came two days of agitation. 

Anger, scorn, and intimidation ; 

Tlie church was the scene of this holy war. 

Where the rector sat to lay down the law. 

As the close drew nqar, amid the din. 

Bets were laid as to who would win ; 

When at six o’clock, a loud “ Hoo-ray,” 

Proclaimed that “ the Church had won the day.” * 

4 

In St. John’s, Hackney, great acrimony of feeling ensued, 
the agitation and excitement were very general, and one of the 
litigants died mad. It were useless to multiply instances of 
that which most of our readers must have learned from their own 
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observation, or might infer from the exciting character of con¬ 
troversies with which religion is any way mixed up. 

When the victory has been won, and the rate is in a condition 
to be enforced, we have to harden ourselves against a species 
of opposition whidi appeals by turns to our warmest sympathies 
and our keenest sense of the ridiculous. Wlio can help pitying 
the aged prisoner for conscience sake, who^ like Thorc^ood, the 
Chelmsford martyr, lay in gaol two years rather than pay five 
shillings and sixpence? Who can l^elp laughing when the 
collector is ingeniously compelled to makp prize of chairs, tables, 
and tea-kettles, and parade them through the streets ? * Here,* 
said Sir William Clay, * is the account given by a local paper 
‘ of what occurred at Neath: * — 

* On this, as on previous occasions, porters were hired; but they 
• evidently did their work most reluctantly. The trophies borne oft' 
from Mr. Bee's dwelling were four arm-chairs. These the porters 
carried for some distance, amid the gibes and hootings of the crowd, 
accompanied by the firing-off of pistols and small guns. On reaching 
the market gates, the porters fairly abandoned their load in pure 
disgust. At least half an hour now elapsed before the police could 
finiT any party to convey the seized goods to their destination. The 
furniture taken from Mr. Bee’s premises was six chairs, some hand¬ 
some dibh-covers, and a copper tea-kettle. They must be sold by 
auction; but the difficulty will be to find an auctioneer, as we have 
been informed that more than *onc man of business’ in that line has 
positively refused to have anything to do with the matter.” ’ 

The opposition has not been confined to Dissenters. When 
new churches Averc built by voluntary contribution in extensive 
or popular parishes for which the preceding accommodation was 
inadequate, it Avas felt to be an intolerable hardship that those 
Avho maintained and frequented them should also contribute to 
the maintenance of fabrics Avhich they could not and did not 
use. Their share of the injustice has been prospectively al¬ 
leviated by a clause in Lord .Blandford’s Act, but the spirit it 
CA’^oked, and in a minor degree evokes still, is a proof that 
resistance to church-rates does not necessarily imply hostility 
to the Establishment; whilst the passing of the clause is a 
distinct admission that an enforced contribution in addition to 
a voluntary one—if that can be called voluntary which cannot 
be decently or creditably refused — is a grievance which it is 
Incumboit on the legislature to remove. 

Wif^are not aware that Ave can sum up the popular argu- 
iT^ehfa'^ better :iian by a short extract from the * Church-Bate 
i * Catechism,’ published and circulated gratis by the Liberation 
Society:— 
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* QuesUon, What is a church-rate ? 

‘ Answer. A tax levied on all the ratepayers of a parish for the 
repairs, and other expenses, of the place of worship frequented by 
the members of one religious denomination. 

* Q. Is there any difficulty in obtrining a church-rate ? 

* A. It is the most unpopular tax !n England; the only one, in 
fact, that is resisted. 

* Is it resisted with success ? 

*In nearly all the large towns it is now impossible to obtain 
church-rates; and the inhabitants of the smaller places are, every 
year, in greater numbers refusing to make, or to pay, them. 

‘ ^ How does the church-rate system work? 

*■ A. **It has,” says Dr. Lushington, “ created more feuds than* any 
other subject I know.” 

‘ Q. What does a church-rate contest usually involve? 

* A. The parish ehurch becomes a bear-garden; the clergyman 
is brought into contention with the parishioners; and, if a poll 
takes place, there is frequently as much excitement and ill-feeling, 
bribery and intimidation, as at a parliamentary election. 

* Q. Does the strife end with the making of a rate ? 

‘A. No; often the rate has been obtained by illegal means, and 
on that ground payment is refused; or, if the rate be valid, payment 
is by some refused on conscientious grounds. 

‘ Q. By what means are church-rates enforced ? 

* A. By summonses and distress warrants; by expensive litiga¬ 

tion in ecclesiastical courts; by means of magistrates, policemen, 
brokers, and auctioneers; by taking men’s Bibles and l^ds, their 
silver spoons, and even their cooking utensils.’ • 

• 

There arc no complete and accurate returns of the number 
of parishes in which church-rates have been carried or refused ; 
:md if such returns existed or could be supplied, they would 
i^ord no adequate test of the extent of the evil dr data for 
computing the relative numbers or influence of the contend¬ 
ing parties. Lord Kobert Cecil’s Hetums are incomplete on 
the face of them. When he ai^ucd on the strength of them. 
that only 357 English parishes had resisted and refused rates. 
Lord Stanley replied: — 

‘Well, then, taking four classes of parishes—first, that class which 
was not very numerous, in wliJch church-rates had been refused^ 
secondly, that larger class, in which no rate had been refused, simply 
because it bad never been asked for; thirdly, that class, in which 
rates had been levied upon a voluntary understanding that no one 
would be compelled to pay them ; and fourthly, that class of parishes 
in which rates were levied and paid without dispute, with the full 
knowledge of their illegality; which rates, therefore, became nothing 
more than a voluntary contribution; and, putting them together, 
tbero would be found a very large proportion of parishes, both urban 
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and agricultural, in whici), cither open or covertly, the voluntary 
system had been introduced.’ 

Sir George Grey and Sir George C. Lewis, computing the re¬ 
cusant parishes at ten per cent, of the entire number in England 
and Wdes, showed that these contained not less than forty per 
cent, of the population, namely, about six out of thirteen millions 
and a half. It further appeared, from the last census, that 
there were 14,077 churches and chapels belonging to the Esta¬ 
blishment, with sittings for 5,317,515; that there were 20,300 
places of worship (exclusive of Roman Catholic) belonging to 
Dissenters, with sittings for 4,894,648. Suppose every Dis¬ 
senter, on being required to pay church-rates, was to claim Ji 
seat! 

The fallacy of arguments based on the limited number 
of parishes in which church-rates have practically ceased, was 
further exposed by Sir William Clay: — 

‘ I hold in my hand a return from 238 rural parishes, taken without 
selection, in different parts of the country, during the last few 
months: —■ 

In 109 parishes no rates were proposed—leaving of 


parishes where rates were proposed - - - 129 

Rates were carried in - - - - - - 99 

but refused to be paid in - - - - - 66 

33 

Out of the 66 ctscs of rates refused, payment was 
only enforced in - - - - - - I t 

Leaving, cases of rates carried and levied - -41 


It is a legal objection to a rate .that ciBcicut means have 
not been taken to enforce payment in full of a former rate. 
. Omission to levy, therefore, is a tacit surrender of all future 
right of imposition by the majority. Most ingeniously and 
forcibly, too, if not unanswerably, has the late Member for 
Finsbury challenged the doctrine that the minority in all cases 
of general government or local administration mlist abide by the 
decision of the majority: — 

‘ The truth is, that the proposition, at this time of day, to vest in 
the majority of the vestry the power to refuse or grant a church- 
rate, proceeds on a misconception of the principle on which govern¬ 
ment by majorities proceeds, and the limits within which the sub- 
' mhsion of minosHies can be claimed. In free countries, all questions, 
as the general rule, can only of course be decided by majorities; but 
tiie very basis of this rule or principle is the assumption that, in the 
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object under consideration, the majority and minority have an equal 
interest, the difference being only as to the mode of arriving at it 
Governlhent by majorities would be tyranny, not freedom, il‘ a ma¬ 
jority could tax a minority for its own especial benefit.* 

Suppose the English and Scotch members were to combine ‘ 
to tax Ireland for exclusively 'British objects; or suppose, in 
imitation of our imperial neighbour, Parliament should compel 
the butchers and bakers of London to sell meat and bread 
under the market price, and tax the provinces to make up the 
difference. On the other hand it may be argued that if the mi¬ 
nority who do not aj)prove of the Anglican form of worship 
may, for that reason, refuse to contril)ute directly or indirectly 
to the national Church, a minority who may not approve of 
inonarcliy niny, by a parity of reasoning, refuse to pay for what 
they would call the trappings of a tihrone; or the Quakers 
might refuse to pay war-taxes. ^ There are certain fundamental 
* principles,’ said Curran, ‘ which nothing but necessity should 
‘expose to public examination: they arc pillars the depth of 
‘ whose foundation you cannot explore without endangering 
‘their stability.’ AVc agree Avith the Duke of Newcastle that 
it is better to decide this <iuostion of church-rates, as it is 
our common and sensible fashion in this country to decide most 
social or politictil questions, Avith exclusive reference to its 
OAvn individual merits or demerits; and so long as we keep 
to the plain and safe ground of expediency, there will be 
little chance of our differing materially with so, rational and 
truly liberal reformer .as Sir William Clay. We readily con¬ 
cede to him that this is a case in Avhich the rights of the 
niajority, where there is a majority, ought no longer to be in- 
yidii*u8ly or offensively enforced. Things arc rapidly coming, 
il‘ they have not already come, to a pass similar to that in 
which the l.ate Sir Robert Peel found himself when he as- 
sou'icd to Catholic Emancipation, and repealed the Corn Laws, 
or to that in Avhich Lord Derby sullenly and ungraciously 
opened a side door for the admission of the Jcavs. What Ave 
mean is, that the very gentlemen, many of them called and 
calling thcmseh'cs statesmen, who have been trifling with the 
question for a (juarter of a century, who have missed half a 
hundred opportunities of settling it by a quiet compromise, who 
refused to deal with the Sibyl till she had burnt two-thirds of 
her mystic offering, may now think themselves fortunate if they 
are not forced to surrender at discretion or subjected to an igno¬ 
minious defeat. 

Sheridan, as recently quoted, used to say that a measure 
proposed and cafried within tone generation was quickly carried. 
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The generation which listened to the first proposal for abolishing 
or remodelling church-rates, is fast dying out. The motto of 
Lord Stanley’s pamphlet is taken from one of his father’s 
speeches, and runs thus: — 

‘ I am ready to adknowledge thaj; church-rates, as they stand, form 
to the Dissenters a serious and substantial grievance.’ {JEarl of 
Derhift in the House of Commons, April 21. 1834.) 

It was very condescending of his lordship to admit so much 
at that time. We are very much mistaken if he is not speedily 
required to admit more. In the course of the following year 
(1835), Sir *Bobcrt Peel, who had in 1833 co-operated in 
abolishing Vestry Cess in Ireland, said; *— 

* So far as any question can be important to the maintenance of social 
harmony, to the promotion of satisfaction among the Dissenters, there 
is not a single question excepting that of the Irish Church, which 
so much presses for an immediate practical settlement, as this of 
Church-rates. Surely the noble Lord (John llussell) is bound to 
proceed, and not leave unsettled for another year, a subject so preg¬ 
nant w'ith tlio seeds of discord and collision. In consideration of the 
interests of the Church establishment; for the satisfaction of a largo 
body of the people; for the accomplishment of their own pledges; to 
promote subordination and obedience to the law; to suppress indi¬ 
vidual complaints of grievance; surely, to accomplish all these ob¬ 
jects, a government, fit to be entrusted with the management of public 
affairs, would, without delay, take this matter into their own hands, 
and not sufi'er the law respecting cliurcli-ratcs to be made a theme of 
discussion in public meetings, and a subject of resistance by parochial 
martyrs for another twelvemonth.’ 

Einphatro words these, and not marked by the cbaractcristic 
caution of the speaker, who probably did not contemplate in 
1835 that one of the governments thus described by implication 
;»B unfit to be entrusted with the management of affairs, would 
be his own. 

The first attempt to deal legislatively with the question was 
made in 1834 by Lord Althorpe, who proposed to abolish church- 
rates altogether, and replabe the deficiency, which he estimated 
at 300,000f. a year, by charging five-sixths on the land tax, 
and getting the rest out of church lands in some fashion. The 
Bill pleased neither party, and was not pushed to a second 
reading. 

T^ next and equally abortive attempt was made in March, 
183^ by SiriBobert Peel, who was also for abolition, and pro- 
pqj^d to take the required compensation from the consolidated 
^nd.' He would thus have got rid of the local squabbling and 
f dbbing, and cases of individual martyrdom would have been 
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suppressed; but the annual agitation for the withdrawal of the 
charge would have been more systematic, and far more difficult 
to encounter, than that against the Maynooth Grant. The same 
objection might be urged against Lord Althorpe’s, or any other 
scheme for taxing the entire community to support, places of 
worship for a section, though a large one. 

In March, 1837, Mr. Spring Rice (Lord Monteagle') carried 
a resolution to provide the required funds out of an increased 
value to be given to church lands. That this could have been 
effected, is far from certain ; but the scheme was naturally dis¬ 
pleasing to the clergy, who thought that whatever additional 
value could bo given to church lands belonged to them. The 
episcopal body met at Lambeth, and (fifteen in number) voted 
a determined opposition to the plan, which for that or some 
other cogent reason was dropped. 

Two plans emanating from the clergy have shared the same 
fate. A Bill brought in by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
enacted that church-rates should cease in every parish vrhere 
the majority were resolved not to have them; it being provided 
that, with the view of jdaeing the state of opinion beyond dis¬ 
pute, two vestries should be successively sununoned and a nega¬ 
tive vote be obtained from each. Never, perha[)s, did a stranger 
proposal emanate from the Head of the Church, \vith the avowed 
object of promoting amity and peace. The machinery by w’hich 
his Grace’s laudable intentions were to be carried out, was in 
perfect keeping with the substance of the Bill as it seemed 
framed for the express purjjosc of producing a plentiful crop of 
litigation in the ecclesiastical courts. After the two refusals, 
and before the Act was to take effect, the churchwardens were 
to bo summoned to show cause. This Bill was in every point 
of view an unlucky hit; for whilst shaking confidence in archi- 
cpiscopal legislation, it proceeded upon the admission that the 
will of the majority was the sole foundation of the claim. 

A Committee of Convocation, appointed in 1855, recom¬ 
mended a scheme which, had it been adopted forty years ago, 
might have averted the controversy altogether, or, at all events,' 
have extracted much of its acrimony. One of the most galling 
incidents of church-rates has been that many of the items bring 
distinctly home to the dissentient the very forms and ceremonies 
which he regards os relics of superstition, rags of popery, or idle 
unmeaning vanities at best. He might be required to pay not 
only for the sacramental bread and wine, but for crosses and 
candles. A usual charge was for washing the officiating clergy¬ 
man’s bands and surplice; and once on its being brought forviard, 
an irreverent malcontent inquired whether the parish was* not 
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also to pay for wnsbing the parson’s shirts. The Committee 
proposed to give up these portions of the tax, retaining only 
what was strictly necessary to sustain the fabric. 

The Bill of Mr. Packe, the member for South Leicestershire, 
was in pursuance or anticipation of the Convocation plan, whicli he 
completed by providing a summary method of universal applica¬ 
tion for the recovery of the I’eserved portion. Well might Sir 
William Clay express liis astonishment that such a plan should 
have been deemed practicable, even by Convocation, or that a 
man. of the world should be blind to the impossibility of re¬ 
imposing a fraction of the tax In Leeds, Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, Nottingham, and otl»cr populous districts, where for years 
it has ceased to exist. Independently of this difficulty, does 
Mr. Packe suppose that the contest now raging will bo appeased 
by the withdrawal of the minor subjects of difference? He 
might as well hope to stop a wide-spread conflagration by tearing 
down the drapery or woodwork which first caught fire. 

Wc arc not quite sure who first suggested that Dissenters 
might be relieved on declaring or registering themselves as such, 
but Lord Stanley was the prominent champion of the plan, the 
vindication of whicli is the object of his pamphlet. It is wortliy 
of remark that the scheme was defended by the father after it 
had been abandoned bv the son. I n the course of the debate in 
the House of Lords in July last. Lord Derby asked, ‘ If the 
‘ dissenter claims exemption as a dissenter, how can 1 possibly 

* give him that exemption except he j)roclaims himself to be 

* one ? ’ Lord Stanley, however, had got far ahead whilst his 
less progressive parent.was painfully toiling up to the point from 
■which he started. In February, 1855, the noble member for 
King’s Lynn thus candidly recanted what, rather hastily per¬ 
haps, he had made up his mind to consider errors: — 

1 have voted for the abolition of church-rates, and shall do so again... 
When the matter was first brought forward fur discussion in the session 
of 1853, I thought, and many others thought, that a compromise would 
be possible, which, while equally relieving Nonconformists from the 
'unjust burden to which tliey are subjected, would serve to mitigate, 
in no small degree, the opposition and the dislike to any cliange, 
which were felt by the great body of Churchmen. Tiiat plan was 
proposed by another member of Parliament; I supported it in writing, 
and 1 voted for it in the division ; it was fully and fairly discussed; 
and the result of the discussion, which then took place, upon my 
mind, was to convince me that, fair and equitable as that compro¬ 
mise ini^ht i^c in point of principle, it was encumbered and embar¬ 
rassed with so many practical difficulties in the .working, as to make 
it dtteult for it to be carried through the House of Commons, and 
to make it quite impossible for it to be successfully carried out. 
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Well, then^ I had only to choose between maintaining the law in its 
actual state, or voting for its total repeal. I thought it was a qiies* 
tion not merely of policy—not merely of expediency—but of justice 
and right; and 1 therefore could have no hesitation as to the course 
I should take. 1 am quite aware that in some districts, especially in 
the rural districts, inconvenience would be caused for a time by the 
withdrawal from parishes and congregations of that compulsory legal 
support to which they arc at present entitled. I do not overlook 
that objection, and I do not underrate its importance; but 1 think 
tlie inconvenience in question would be only tem{)orary: I think it 
would be more than counterbalanced by the termination of that strife 
and dissension which we have so long witnessed in connexion with 
this question ; and 1 think that the change is doubly important, not 
<jnly on account of the intrinsic merits of the case, but because it 
will afford us the first trial, tlie first practical experiment, of that 
principle of self-support in religious matters which, whether we like 
it or no, whether wo approve of it or no, whether w'e think- it tho 
best possible system or no, seems likelj”, perhaps certain, in the in¬ 
evitable progress of public c‘vents, to be the principle of the next 
generation.’ 

Of the members of the present Cabinet, Lord Stanley is 
the one in whom the country is disposed to place most con¬ 
fidence, for he has already shown himself capable of doing 
good service in co-operation with the most enlightened men 
of all parties. Wliatevcr falls from him, therefore, on sub¬ 
jects of great and durable interest, must be well weigited as 
likely to exercise a marked infliioncc on coming events. Mere- 
over, the speech just quoted offers a curious contrast to one of 
Lord Derby’s, to which we shall presently call attention. 

The course of our recapitulation has at length brought us 
ID the measure which had the best chance of being carried, 
and, all things considered, best merited success. We allude to 
the Hill settled between Sir William Clay and Sir George Grey 
in 1856, which, we have reason to believe, would then have been 
aco|^)tcd ns a reasonable compromise both by tlic Nonconformists 
and the Cliurch. Suggestions had been invited from every 
quarter, and every exertion had been made to please both parties. 
The co-operation of the Government in carrying it was con¬ 
fidently rcckdncd upon, when, from press of business, or some 
other unexplained reason, — certainly not from lack of zeal in 
the framer, — opportunities for proceeding with it were denied, 
and when the Session ended it was found amongst the * mur- 
* dered innocents.’ 

Tiie Bill, as introduced, was a pure abolition Bill. The pith 
of the perfected measure is to be found in Sir George Grey’s 
amendments, which were four in number, and provided— 1. that 
no church rates should be levied in any parish where none had 
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been made for five years or should be refused either before or 
' after the passing of the Act; 2. that persons should be exempted 
on declaring that they are not members of the Church of Eng¬ 
land; that rents may be charged on sittings; 4. that rent- 
charges may be given by will or otherwise to defray expenses 
now chargeable on church rates, and that the incumbent and 
churchwardens should be a corporation for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing such rent-chaises. 

The Nonconformists conceiving that they had reason to com- 
jilain of the manner in which this Bill was thrown over, re¬ 
tracted their concessions, and declined to accede to any com¬ 
promise at all; as if the merits of a measure could be affected 
by a temporary disappointment, or as if permanent legislation, 
involving great na'tional considerations, should be mixed up with 
personal charges of unfairness, indiscretion, or neglect. There 
is something jiositivcly childish in thus refusing at one time 
what has been deliberately aceejrted at another; and both par¬ 
ties to the controversy have too frequently forgotten that the 
question is not which of theiq shall trium])li over the other, but 
liow an effectual remedy may be applied to an acknowledged 
evil. 

Early in the ensuing session, Sir W. Clay, falling in witli 
the humour of his clients, reproduced his original Bill without 
Sir George Grey’s amendments; but he lost his seat at the 
general election of 1857, and the question was taken -up by 
Sir J. Trelawncy, who carried through the House of Commons, 
by considerable majorities, a Bill for unconditional abolition. 
The Duke of Somerset took charge of it in the Lords, and 
recommended it in a speech of striking ability on the 3rd of 
.July last, when, after an animated debate, it was thrown out 
by the overwhelming-majority of (including proxies) 187 to 36. 

The Duke of Newcastle and several other influential peers, 
however, voted against the second reading, exclusively ^nd 
avowedly on account of the impossibility of giving due attenuon 
to the measure at so late a period of the Session; and the debate 
was principally remarkable for the speech delivered by Lord 
Derby, wl^o on this occasion confirmed and justified the strongest 
censure ever passed on his recklessness. We might add on 
his inconsistency, when we recall the part he took in carrying 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill of 1833, which transferred 
the burden of repairing the fabrics of. the Establishment from 
the laity teethe clergy. But Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
have founded a new school of political morality for their own 
especial benefit; and to convict either of them of abandoning 
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or reversing a principle, is simply to provoke the com|jlaceQt 
laughter of their followers. 

It was said of Bobin Hood's foresters thiit the most dangerous 
moment to fall in their way was just after they had done a good 
action for conscience* sake, such as making partial restitution or 
bestowing alms. It would seem that the present Premier is 
swayed by t]|e same description of ^mpulse. The day before 
the display in question, he had been engaged in a tardy and 
ungracious concession to truth and justice,—^the measure for the 
admission of Jews to Parliament, — thereby rousing to the liigh- 
est pitch the indignation and distrust of the main body of his 
supi)orters. In evil hour he thought to regain their favour 
by a fresh display of almost obsolete bigotry. Every unten¬ 
able and refuted argument that has been urged in favour 
of church-rates was repeated; every irritating imputation on. 
the motives of their opponents was revived. He gravely as¬ 
serted that the real oljject of the agitation was the destruction 
of the Church; not seeing that, if so, her enemies would be 
obliged to him for keeping it up and embittering it. He' 
stooped to the hackneyed sarcasm that reli^ous scruples are 
always open to suspicion when they take the shape of a refusal 
to pay. He deliberately declared that ‘ the rate is, to all in- 
‘ tents and purposes, as much as the poor rate or any other, 

‘ or SIS tithes itself, a charge upon property.’ He would allow 
nothing for the feelings of Nonconformists; he would deduct 
nothing from the indefeasible rights of the Church. The only 
conciliatory remark that fell from him waa one to*the effect that 
something might be done in the \^y of voluntary commuta¬ 
tion, by raising capital tdiredeem or buy up the impost. 

To estimate the value of this suggestion, we must come to 
some nnderstafiding as to the sum-total of the rates annually 
levied; the amount paid by dissenters or by persons who have 
no equivalent for their qponoy in the shape of seat-accommoda¬ 
tion or otherwise; and the amount received from other sources 
for Church purposes. According to a Return, conipiled from 
other Returns by the Home-Office, and ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 9th June, 1857, these amounts, in 
and for the years 1832,1839,and 1854,respectivel3t,stand thus:— 
Receipts from church-rates: 446,495/., 363,103/., 314,659/. 
It thus appears that there has been a falling off of 131,836/. 
since 1832. There has been a corresponding diminution in the 
receipts from ‘other sources,* mostly voluntary contributions. 
Under this head the three years stand thus:—In 1832,217,464/ : 
in 1839,143,709/.; in 1854, 170,195/. There can be no-doubt 
that the decrease under each head may be partially trac.ed to 
■VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXI. O 
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the same cause. Many (including eminent Nonconfurmists) who 
subscribed liberally when there was no talk of a legal demand, 
have buttoned up their pockets at the bare mention of compulsion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbuiy, with the other peers, lay and 
spiritual, who took the satne side, gave up the difference between 
1832 and 1854 as past praying or contending for, and cal-> 
culated the threatened Ibss to the Establishment §t 300,000/. a 
year; so that Lord Deity’s voluntary commutation scheme 
would require a capital of nine millions. 

It is quite true that the Free Kirk of Scotland, to the immortal 
honour of her sons, has raised no less than 3,900,000/. in thirteen 
years, being 300,000/. a year; and it is difficult for a zealous An¬ 
glican to parry the argument ad verecundiam when he is taunt¬ 
ingly asked if a rich country like England W'ould not do as much 
for a Church which affects to be ])opular as well as national. But 
asauniiiig that the members of the Establishment would not be 
found wanting in an emergency, it d(^cs not follow that the 
emergency should be created or accelerated for the purpose of 
putting their faith, enthusiasm, or liberality to the test. Why 
should wc fling iAo the common stock, on the chance of getting 
it. out again by some undefined method, so much of the tax as 
is paid by Clmrohmen, provided it can be separated Irom the 
rest without even damaging the machinery of collection. The 
tax has been abolished already wherever tlie Nonconformists 
are in force. They arc not in force in the rural parishes; and 
we incline to think that Sir flohn Trekwney did not under¬ 
estimate their remaining liability when he computed it at 
75,000/. per annum. Thisfsura would easily be made up bjr vo¬ 
luntary subscription, and we do not bilievc that any fabric that 
ought to be maintained would be permitted to fall. Setting 
siside the requirements for divine worship, the ahtiquarian and 
the lover of the picturesque must not suppose that they alone 
will, fix a sorrowing glance. • 

* Where longs to fall yon rifted spire 
As weary of th’ insulting air, — 

The poet’s thoughts, the warrior’s fii*e, 

The lover’s sighs, are sleeping there.* 

Mr. Courtauld, the hero of the Braintree Case, on being asked, 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, why he had 
continued paying ’church-rate at Gosfield, whilst hp was 
lcaving.no ilone unturned to upset a similar claim at Booking, 
replied, that Gosfield was the burying-place of his family. 
This answer was triumphantly cited by Mr. Packe, to prove the 
groundlessness of the alleged grievance, and the unreasonable 
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character of the agitation. Minds which can see nothing else 
in it must be curiously constituted. 

In illustration of the elasticity of the voluntary principle when 
left free, the Duke of Somerset said:— 

‘ He had presented a petition from Boston, where church-rate 
had been levied for twenty years. No difficulty haa been felt in 
meeting the expenses of the churdi, which were cheerfully raised by 
subscription; whereas during the time when church-rates were levied 
for extraordinary repairs of the fabric of the church, though greatly 
needed, clujrch-rates could not be obtained; but since they had 
ceased, not only had the sum of 12,000/. been raised for extraor¬ 
dinary repui^, but two new churches had also been constructed on 

the voluntary principle.’ 

• 

By retaining so much of the rate as is not resisted upon 
princi])lo, wc shall retain nearly the whttle of the funds already 
svpplicable to the repair of country churches, and the mode of 
dividing it is llie chief ])roblcni to be solved. 

In the debate on Sir John Trclawncy’s Bill, both Sir George 
Grey and Sir George C. Lewis, after viewing the subject in 
all its bearings, expressed a decided opinion in favour of the 
schemes which exempt every rated or rateable inhabitant who 
slioiild declare himself nut a nioml^cr of the Lstablisbinent. 
Dissenters, however, object to being registered or, as they say, 
ticketed, on the ground that they may thereby undergo a 
certain degree of humiliation or be even marked put for 
persecution. Churchmen apprehend that th# wavering dis¬ 
ciple may thus be forced into a premature declaration of 
dis."! lit, or that a truant and repentant brother may he fixed in 
his alicLiition from the fold. Others object to drawing a line of 
social demarcation of any kind. But surely this is done already 
by tiu' census wc have (iirotcd. Quietly to claim an exemption 
as not belonging to the Establishment, is a less hostile and offen¬ 
sive act than agitating or voting against a rate, or even than 
going about comjdaining of its injustice. The bare notion of 
increased liability to persecution is an absurdity, and we never 
beard of a genuine nonconformist who regarded the designation ' 
as a disgrace. As to new converts, or gentlemen of unformed 
opinions, they are not in the habit of hiding their light under a 
bushel, or of slipping about in the dark o» the twilight from 
one faith, creed, or tabernacle to another. They commonly 
make a parade of their spiritual trials or strivings, and find 
gratification in notoriety. The less weight- is due to these 
objections, inasmuch as 'they were waived in favour of.Sir 
George Grey’s amendments, in 1856. If ‘ticketing’ be a degra* 
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elation or an insult now, it must equally have been so tlien, when 
the representatives of the dissenting interest assented to it. 

But means may be found of indulging every sort of seruplc; for 
it is not necessary to require the formal profession of not belong¬ 
ing to the Establishment. The exemption migl^ accrue upon 
the simple a^rtion that the claimant was contributing to some 
other place of worship; which might be a district church not 
yet reached by Lord Blandford’s Bill, a chapel of ease, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, or a meeting-house. In fact, the bare claim of 
exemption in this form would literally commit the recusants to 
nothing; and as to its apprehended abuse from motives of cupi¬ 
dity, the rate in rural parishes does not average mo|p than two¬ 
pence in the pound, and generally falls far short of the amount 
which they have to pay on the voluntary principle. 

Lord Grey, as has been his wont for some time on most sub¬ 
jects, took up peculiar ground. In the debate on the Duke of 
Somerset’s Bill, he remarked: — 

* We have heard it said that this Bill is an injustice to the Church 
of England. That is not a proper way of describing it. 1 should 
describe it as a measure of injustice, a measure of robbery against 
the laborious poor of the land. The labouring poor of this country 
are entitled to have their churcbes maintained by the land of tlie 
country, and yet that legal obligation is now proposed to be swept 
away without any compensation or substitute being provid'^d. What 
is this but undisguised spoliation of the poor by the rich! The ]»oor 
do not pay these rates, but they profit by the result, and their highest 
interests arc coilserncd in the maintenance of the churches of tlie 
land.’ 

If our suggestion is adopted, the poor will lose nothing; for 
the same amount will be levied for places of worship, and the 
labouring class have as much interest in maintaining the meeting¬ 
house as the church. * • 

In the Bishop of London’s excellent charge to the clergy of* 
his diocese. Lord Grey’s argument .is earnestly pressed, and 
especially addressed to the wealthy owners of town pro})erty 
and the manufacturers; but his Lordship appears to have 
' assumed that a scheme for the removal of this grievance is 
actually under the consideration of the Govenmicnt. 

Unless, however. Lord Derby has been misreported, he re¬ 
cently stated, in ailtevver to a deputation, that his government 
did not intend to introduce such a measure; and on referring 
to Hansard, it ^ill be found that the Prime Minister explained 
away, the day after it was uttered (July 13. 1858^, the pledge 
given or understood to have been given by Mr. Disraeli in the 
House of Commons. 
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It would be useless, and might prove mischievous, to permit 
the revival of church-rates in parishes where they, have been 
avowedly discontinued and replaced by some adoption of the 
voluntary principle. It would be equally impolitic to give the 
signal for a fresh scries of vestry battles. We should therefore 
‘ adopt BO much, and so much only, of Sir George Grey*s first 
amendment as relates to parishes where no rate has bceft made 
for five years, or where a rate has been formally rejected, before 
the passing of the Act. The Mortmain Acts may safely be set 
a^dc to the extent of authorising permauent grants of property 
in lieu M rates for the maintenance of places of worship; and 
the proposal to raise money in aid by i)ew-rents shoudd not 
be hiistily rejected. The members of the Establishment will 
find their account in dealing frankly and cordially with the Non^ 
conformists; and although these cannot complain of being ex¬ 
cluded from dealing with a fund to which they decline to con¬ 
tribute, they should retain (with this exception) their fight of 
attending vestries and every other parochial privilege unim¬ 
paired. 

We are far from setting up the scheme thus broadly indi¬ 
cated as a complete or imimpcacbable solution of the di^culty. 
We only sa/that, in the opinion of most enlightened and un¬ 
prejudiced persons who have carefully studied 'the subject, it is 
the best.§ * ^ 

‘ Si quid novisti rcctius istis, 

’ Candidas imperti; si non, bis utere mecum.’ 

If the recusants on religious grounds are exempted, they 
will [)erforce cease to agitate, and the Church will lose nothing 
but what may be easily replaced by the zeal and oiiulence 
of her own members. If she rejects the compromise on the 
strength of Lord Derby’s professions, l)ure and unqualified 
abolition will be the alternative. The bigots of the House of 
Lords — who, like the French emigrants of the First Revo¬ 
lution, seem to have learned and forgotten nothing — had far 
better have taken their final stand on their Anti-Israelite pre¬ 
judices than on their orthodox horror of Dissenters. ‘Cruelty 
‘ and injut^tice,’ said Peter Plymlcy, ‘ must of course exist; but 
‘ why connect them with danger ? Why torture a bulldog when 
‘ you can get a frog or a rabbit?’ Why trifle with Mr, Bright 
wdien you might have gone on teasing Baron Rothschild or 
Alderman Salomons with comparative impunity? The Epis¬ 
copal Bench, too, who supported the Premier to a man#n J uly 
last, will do well to reflect how far in their zeal for the material 
props and adjuncts, they may be rapidly undermining the morid' 
buttresses, of the Establishment. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Monumenti delle Arte Cristiane Primitive nella 
MetropoK del CrisUanesimo disegnati ed illusti'ati per cura di 
G. ISIarchi. Arcliitettura della Boma sotterranca Cristiana. 
4to. .Boma: 1844. 

2. Les Catacombes de Rome, Par Louis Ferret. 6 vols. 
folio. Paris: 1852-57. 


3. The Church in the Catacombs; a description of the prirnitwe 
Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepfilchral Rema^. By 
Charles Maitland, M.D. London: 1847. 

4. The Roman Catacombs ; or, some account of the Rurial-Places 
• of the early Christians in Rome. By Bev. tl. Spencjsr 

STorthcote, M.A. London: 1857. 

5. Pabiola, or the Church of the Catacombs. London: 1857. 


^REAT would be the excitement of the learned and the 
^ curious throughout the world, if it were suddenly an¬ 
nounced that the daring and ingenious explorers of Babylon, 
Nineveh, or Memphis had discovered, beneath the accumulated 
ruins of those great cities, an iiimiensc labyrinth of Ihbtcrrancan 
communication8,-^a maze of several hundred miles in extent, 
carefully wrought by human hUnds in strata of rock j|»ccuHarly 
adapted to the execution and ])rcscrvation of so remarkable 
a work. This interest would be still further increased, if It 
were ascertained that tlicsc mysterious abodes had served in 
past ages as the asylum of a ])ersecuted religion and the re¬ 
ceptacle of innumerable confessors and martyr^; that inscrip¬ 
tions still exist in great numbers, amongst these rock tombs, 
denoting the names, the profession, and, above all, the faith, of 
those who were deposited in them; that these contemporary 
records are sometimes accompanied by the symbols of martyr¬ 
dom. and even by instruments of torture used in inflicting death; 
that many of these monumental records tally with the historical 
annals of the time; and, lastly, that from these crypts buried in 
the recesses of the earth, a spirit and a ppwer went forth which 
has survived the overthrow of its imperial persecutors and the 
destruction of their proudest trophies, till by its influence a new 
law, a new civilisation, a new religion, sent forth its apostles 
throughout the habitable earth. 

If 8(yne such ^impression might be anticipated from dis- 
boveries made in the far East, amongst the remains of nations 
long past away, and belonging to the dawn of society and 
knowledge, the researches which have recently thrown a fresh 
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and striking light on the monuments of subterranean Home, 
appear to us to have a more direct and intense claim on the 
attention of our readers. They exist not in the deserted plains 
of Mesopotamia or the upper regions of the Valley of the Nile, 
but in the heart of Italy, on a siteVhich has%ieyer ceased to 


attract the eager interest of European society. They belong to 
an age, imperfectly known to us indeed, bec&usc it is concealed 
from our view by the mystery which was jiecessary to the exist¬ 
ence of the first Christian doniiniinities, and by the ruin which 
subsequently befelf the Homan Empire; but many of the me¬ 
morials* they contain arc contemporary records of primitive 
Christianity; the very dust in those vaults is* the dust of men 


vf-ho carried with .them the faith of the New Testament to their 


graves,—who witnessed the persecutions,—who must have seen 
their kinsnieu, their friends, their pastors, torn from them by a 
thousand cruel deaths, or who shared their fate, — who received 


the lessons of Christianity from teachers who lived in or near to 
the Apostolic age — and who have left to us, even now, in the 
architecture an«l ornaments of the Catacombs, the type of the 
Christian Church and the gorm of Christian Art. 

No doubt f(/r several centuries, and especially since the Re¬ 
formation, the Christian monuments of subterranean Home 


have been regarded with great suspicion by writers and anti¬ 
quaries not belonging to tlio llomish Church. It was and is 
notorious, that from these Catacombs the Papal hierarchy had 
drawn the relics, the sacred oils, and the memorials of real or 


jiretended saints, which gave a colour to some of its most 
superstitious practices, and a form to its legendary martyrology. 
i'.'v>thing could be more natural tliah that, in rejecting the 
whole tissue of fable which artifice or credulity had interposed 
between man and the true objects of worship and of faith, 
the source from which so many ol* these traditions had been 
drawn sliould be regarded as one contaminated by deceit. 
Accordingly, it was loosely asserted by Protestant writers 
o£ the last century, that the Catacombs of Rome w'ere, after 
all, no more than the arenariai or sand-pits of antiquity, 
from which the materials for building the city had from time 
immemorial been extracted; that the pretended pionuments 
and remains of the early Christians had been deposited there by 
the priests of a later age, to impose on the superstition of the 
faithful; and that no reliance whatever could be placed on the 
evidence of these works with reference to the state of the 


Christian world anterior to the accession of Constantine and the 
peace of the Church. A very slight acquaintance with the Cata¬ 
combs themselves,—their amazing extent, their internal arrange- 
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mcnta for the purposes of sepulture, concealment, and public 
worship, their peculiar structure, their authentic ornaments and 
inscriptions, and their date, — suiiices at once to confute this 
theory, which is at least as wild and unfounded as the most 
fanciful legend 4if the Bomish Calendar. ■ But the truth is, that 
the Papal authorities overshot the mark; and in their imprudent 
zeal for the traditions of the Chiu-oh and the lives of the saints, 
they often gave a legendary and superstitious aspect to that 
which would liave remained an object of interest and reverence 
to all Christians, if it had prcsen'cd a simple historical character. 
By removing the remains of many of the most distinguished 
amongst the early Christians from their original place of burial, 
marked by a contemporary inscription, to stately churches in 
the city of Borne, which have in later times been re-dccoitited 
with the flbrid ornaments of cinque-cento architecture, or even 
to abbeys and cathedrals in distant parts of Europe, the Bomish 
Church broke the chain of positive evidence, and destroyed the 
associations which naturally cling to the' last resting-places of 
those who have toiled or suffered for mankind. ‘ Nemo mar- 
* tyrem distrahat, nemo n&erceiur,* was a wise provision of the 
Theodosian Code; but martyrs continued to be pulled to pieces 
and sbld, as if it had never existed. To such lengths was this 
abuse carried, that the Catacombs themselves had almost ceased 
to be regarded as an object of historical or religious interest for 
more than 200 years; that is, from the time when they were 
explored and described by Bosio, at the commencement of 
the 17th century, till within a comparatively recent period. 
The graves of the early Christians had been rifled, partly by 
the barbarians, and partly by the popes under the pretext of 
removing the relics to places of greater security. In the 18th 
century the taste for antiquarian researches was concentrated 
on the remains of classical antiquity; and, amongst the innu¬ 
merable museums'of Borne, no systematic collection or arrange¬ 
ment of the monuments of the first ages of Christianity had 
been attempted. ^ 

It wiU not be disputed by any sect of Christians, that in as 
far as it is possible to disencumber the memorials of the primi¬ 
tive church of Borne from the artificial superstructure raised 
upon them in later ages by the Bomish hierarchy, these re¬ 
searches assume a high degree of interest. The growth of the 
Church in Borne was, beyond all question, the most important 
event in the propagation of the Gospel among the Gentiles. It 
was to the little band of Boman Christi'ans that St. Paul ad¬ 
dressed, even from Corinth, the most elaborate and compre¬ 
hensive of his epistles. It was to Borne that he sought to 
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direct the course of his mission, and thither, by his right as 
a Koman citizen, and by his appeiil to Ciesar, he was ulti¬ 
mately brought.* Upon his arrival he addressed himself to 
the Jcwisli community in Borne, to which the first converts 
probably belonged, but finding * they agreed not among them- 
* selves,* he made the sublime declaration of the a[)ostle of 
the Gentiles and the preacher of good tidings to the uni¬ 
versal earth: ‘ Bo it known therefore unto, you, that the 
‘ salvation of God is sent iinto the Gentiles, and that they will 
‘ hear iC From this time forth he dwelt in Koine two whole 
years in his own hired house, and taught with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him; and the results of that teaching proved 
with what secret efficacy the new doctrine spread through all 
classes of the impcrhil city. 

There, in the capital of the vast empire which ovcrshadow'ed 
the earth, the conflict between Paganism and Christianity w'as 
to be fought out. Already, before the close of tlie apostolical 
age, the mystical visions of the Apocalypse had announced, in 
no ambiguous language, the impending doom of the great 
Babylon, drunken with the blood of the saints and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Ten persecutions swept in vain. 
over the heads of the Christian proselytes, — perpetual edicts 
of proscription remained in force against them, even under the 
most humane of the Caesars, — unheard of numbers perished, as 
we know by the direct testimony of Tacitus and Pliny, in the 
tortures which polluted the circus of Nero, in slavery and op¬ 
pression, in the bloody games of tlie Flavian amphitheatre, 
and in those massacres which, at certain times, spared neither 
iig'j, nor party, nor sex, nor tlic blood of the noblest and 
weiiltluest of the Koman citizens. But the Church survived. 
'J'he teaching of> the apostles was perpetuated and preserved; 
the sacred volumes of the Gospels aud the epistles of the New 
Testament were saved; the simjdc rites of the Church were 
solemnised. For in those ages, however fiercely the Caesarian 
persecution might rage in the city and throughout the land, 
ihere was a resting-place for every martyr, and a refuge for 
every confessor or neophyte in the faith, inPthe vast subterranean 
network which stretched its expanding web round the metropolis 
of the world, and seciued by its silent progress to prefigure the 
growth of that humble and obscure faith 'which in less than 
three centuries rose triumphant over the power it had under¬ 
mined. 

* See the narrative of the journey of St. Paul to Home, in the 
admirable life of the great Apostle, by the late Mr. Conybeare and 
Mr. Howson. 
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Well considered, this contest betweeii the powers of the'old 
world and the dayspring of the new world, — so unequal in its 
origin, yet so amazing in its result, — is to us and to all man¬ 
kind the most' momentous epoch in the history of our race. 
More especially in Borne, then undisputed mistress of the 
world, the organised but exhausted frame of the imperial go¬ 
vernment and of heathen sodety was assailed by this new idea, 
this hidden enemy, wWch seemed to gain life and strength by 
the innumerable victims whose blood watered the earth. To 
quote a noble passage from Dean Milman *: — 

* Rome must be imagined in the vastness and uniformity of its 
social condition, the mingling and confusion of races, languages, con¬ 
ditions, in order to conceive the slow, imperceptible, yet continuous 
aggression of Christianity, Amid the affairs of the universal empire, 
the perpetual revolutions, whieli .were constantly calling up new dy¬ 
nasties, or new masters over tlie world, the pomp and state of the 
Imperial palace, the commerce, the business flowing in fi'oin all parts 
of the world, the bustle of the Basilicas, or courts of law, the or¬ 
dinary religious ceremonies, or the more splendid rites on signal 
occasions, which still went on, if with diminishing concourse of 
worshippers, with their old sumptuousness, magnificence, and fre- 
quen<*y, the public games, the theatres, the gladiatorial shows, the 
Lucullan or Apician banquets, Christianity was gradually with¬ 
drawing from the heterogeneous mass some of all orders, even 
slaves.; out of the vices, the ignorance, the misery ol’ that corrupt<Ml 
social system. It was instilling humanity, yet unknown, or coldly' 
commended by an impotent philosophy, among men and women, 
whose infant cars bad been habituated to the shrieks of dying gla¬ 
diators ; it was giving dignity to minds prostrated by years, almost 
centuries, of degrading despotism ; it was nurturing purity and 
modesty of manners in an- unspeakable state of depravation ; it was 
enshrining the marriage bed ° sanctity long almost entirely lost, 
and rekindling to a steady warmth the domestic affections; it was 
substituting a simple, calm, and rational faith and worship for the 
worn-out superstitions of h(>athenism; gently establishing in the soul 
of man the sense of immortality, till it became a natural and inex¬ 
tinguishable part of his moral being.’ 

The test of this progress was the slow but uninterrupted 
advance of the Cbri^iau community till it had won over the 
numerical majority ‘t>f the educated classes, overpowered the 
fierce hostility of the heathen populace, and attained, eventually, 
to the possession of the throne itself. Within forty years of 
the fiercest persecution of Diocletian, a Christian emperor 
reigned over tl^ Empire; and hard by the baptistery of the 


* History of Latin Christianity,' vol. i. p. 26. 
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Lateran, which bore the name of Constantine, the Catacombs 
of Borne concealed the honoured remains of the vast army of 
martyrs, the soldiers of the Cross who had fallen in the struggle. 

Such was the growth of the primitive Boman Church; and 
although there is, no doubt, great ob^urity in its earlier annals, 
which has been increased by the attempt to create a history where, 
in fact, no authentic materials of history existed, yet there is 
hardly any period of antiquity which has left us more striking 
material indications of its character than the early Christian 
cemeteries of Borne do still at this day afford. The question then 
which now presents itself to our attention, and to which we 
purpose to devote the following pages, is, whether it be possible 
to bring back the study of these early Christian memorials to 
a true standard of accurate research; to throw off the mass of 
legendary and superstitious rubbish which has for ages concealed 
their real character, aad blocfccd them up as effectually as the 
ruins and iktrilm which choked uj) their lucernarioi and their 
galleries; and to establish their real value and imjportonce on 
the grounds of science and of liistory alone. 

This attempt has recently been made to"a certain extent, and 
with some degree of success. The publications now before us, 
and still more the labours of the Commission appointed by the 
present Poiitift' for the study and preservation of Christian an¬ 
tiquities in Borne, tend in this direction, and have certainly made 
important additions to the material]^ for more exact comparison 
and investigation. In the early part of the 17tli century, as we 
have already observed, all the kntjwn catacombs of Borne were 
explored by Anthony Bosio, who <levoted his life to tliis labour. 
F(»r nearly eight hundred years, the Catacombs had, at that 
lime, ceased to be used as places of sepulture or of pil¬ 
grimage. The approaches to them were generally closed; the 
orifices or shafts through which light and Jiir penetrated to the 
upper portions of tlicin had been blocked up by the tillers of 
the soil; the pasjsagcs had in many places fallen in; and it was- 
only by great physical energy and address, that Bosio succeeded 
in procuring access to these subterranean labyrinths. He died 
before the results of his labours could be given to the world, 
but they were published in Italian in 1632, under the title of 
*Boma Sotterranea’ and tlic work was afterwards reproduced in 
Latin, with considerable additions, by the Padre ArringhL 
Bothing can exceed the confusion which prevails in these pon¬ 
derous volumes. Monuments and inscriptions of every age are 
mixed together, and .works undertaken for entirely different 
purposes at different periods are confounded under the same 
head. But Bosio himself was, nevertheless, an accurate and* 
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honest, as well as an enterprising observer: his aduicasnrcmcnts 
prove to be strictly correct wherever they have been com{)arc(], 
after an interval of more than two centuries, with the cubicuU or 
crypts and tombs he d'escribes; his drawings from tlic tomb- 
paintings and the sarcophagi of the first Christian centuries 
may be identified at the present day in those catacombs which 
have been thoroughly explored by the Commission. Many other 
cemeteries which Bosio succeeded in visiting, are now closed, 
cither because all trace of the entrance is lost, or because the 
galleries have fallen in, and the Commission has not at its dis¬ 
posal the pecuniary means which are required to open them: 
but as the details given in the ^ Koma Sotterranea * have been 
verified by recent discoveries, especially in the Catacombs of 
St. Agnes and St. Calixtus, in a very remarkable and unex¬ 
pected manner, it may be assumed that his account of similar 
structures in the other cemeteries*is not less accurate. 

But here our approval of the labours of these first explorers of 
subterranean Home must stop. Their observations and draw¬ 
ings may be trusted^ as to matters of fact, but the moment they 
travel into criticism their opinions are utterly worthless. To 
say the truth, almost all the writers who have approached this 
curious subject, and*more especially the Roman Catholic writers, 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by their preconceived 
notions into a wide field of exaggeration. Some have enlarged 
to an incalculable extent this maze of unexplored excavations— 
some have fancied they discovered in this vsist necropolis, tombs 
and remains of a much earlier period than those which the IcgibK; 
and recorded inscriptions denote — some have attempted, by a 
highly symbolical interpretation of every object employed in 
the decoration of the tombs, and even in the structure of these 
primitive Christian Basilicas, to discover hidden indications of 
all the later dogmas and practices of the Church pf Rome. 
Padi’c Marchi, the author of the work which stands first on 
.our list, is entitled to the honour of having revived in Rome 
the study of these interesting monuments. He has laboured in¬ 
cessantly in this task, and his volume contains, os we shall pre¬ 
sently show, many observations of great interest. But Padre 
Marchi is a zealous and distinguished member of the Collegio 
Romano, and in every page of his work an exuberant desire to 
find evidence in support of the later Romish doctrines amongst 
these records of the primitive Church, predominates over almost 
every other consideration. Mr. Spencer Northcote, in a small 
English compendium of these discoveries, and Cardinal Wise- 
maPj in his tale of Fabiola, appear simply to have taken for 
. v^anted all that Padre Marchi tells them, and in their zealous 
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desire to interest their readers by the most picturesque me- 
Tnorials which the whole range of the cemeteries affords, they 
have brought into one fodlis the traditions and remains of several 
different periods of Christian antiquity. The French Govern¬ 
ment, animated by tliat laudable patronage of art which is one of 
its most honourable characteristics, has enabled M. Louis Ferret 
to produce a work of extraordinary magnificence, purporting to 
represent, in no less than six folio volumes of coloured drawing? 
and plans, all the most remarkable features of the Catacombs; and 
it is a curious circumstance, that this costly and splendid under¬ 
taking is the result of a vote of the Legislative Assembly of the 
French Republic of the 2nd of July, 1851. But the enthusiasm 
of art, or an excess of religious zeal, has led the artists employed 
on this publication to overdo it. Instead of giving to the world 
a fac-similc of the Ifalf-oblitcrated wall-paintings, or the rude, 
and sometimes unintelligible forms, indicated on the tombs, they 
have thrown into the drawings the force, colour, and expression 
which these designs appear to them originally to have possessed. 
The result is that the copies convey an impression of more 
finished performances than can be discovered in the present con¬ 
dition of the originals. The letter-press which accompanies 
the plates is strung together without discrimination or critical 
research, and conveys a very inaccurate notion of the results 
which scientific incpiiry, as opposed to mere ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition, has now reached. Nevertl^less as a contribution to 
the history of the arts of design in antiquity, this publication is 
oi^ consi<U;rai>lc value. Some of the paintings in the ciihiculi of- 
the Catacombs are equal to the best-preserved remains of Greek 
and Roman mural ornaments — as, for instance, the celebrated 
decoration of the gallery in the Baths of Titus. Tlicy have 
none of the stiffness which afterwards characterised the early 
productions <)f incdiajval Christian art, being, on the con¬ 
trary, obviously formed on the eontemporary classical models. 
As works of art the earliest works are the best. Sometimes 
it is possible to trace tlie hand of an artist more conversant 
with the fashion of a {)agan age than w-ith the'syinbolical figures 
of the Cliristians; but, with few exceptions, while the execution 
remains altogether Roman, the spirit, the fhodcsty* and jhe 
grace of these Christian ornaments of the cemeteries, form a 
striking contrast to the loose and fanciful designs employed in 
the decoration of pagan architecture. The subject may be studied 
with great advantage in M. Ferret’s volumes, and the fac-similes 
he has given of a certain number of inscriptions are admirable. 

Dr. Maitland has the merit in our eyes or being the first 
English Frotestant writer who has entered minutely on these 
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investigationsy but this circumstance has perhaps given his book 
too controversial a character. He supplies us with a consider¬ 
able number of early Christian inscriptions copied from the 
Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican, which had not before been 
published, and his account of the Catacombs themselves is judi¬ 
cious as far as it goes. Upon the whole, we consider Dr. Mait¬ 
land’s book to be one of real value and interest; but it is ne¬ 
cessarily very incomplete; and as nearly twelve years have 
elapsed since the publiciition of the last edition, the latest and 
most important discoveries which have been made are, of course, 
unnoticed by him. These discoveries are mainly due to the 
youngest and most able member of the present Commission, 
the Cavaliefe di Kossi, an antiquary of far higher attainments, 
of greater candour, and of greater ingenuity than any of those 
who had previously made the Catacombs* an object of special 
research. The result of this accomplished gentleman’s studies 
has not yet been given to the ])ublic; in fact, the renewed and 
critical’examination of the Catacombs has not yet proceeded far 
enough for us to say Avith certainty that the whole evidence is 
at present known. But about 12,000 inscriptions of the early 
Christian period have been carefully removed from the ceme¬ 
teries themselves, and are now classified by Cavaliere di Rossi, 
previous to their being fixed in the walls of the Christian Museum 
recently formed by order of Pius IX. in the Lateran Palace; 
these inscriptions will all 1^ exhibited to the public, and copies 
of the whole* collection, wim an account of the position iu which 
•they were found, are announced for publication. 

Tliis work is considered by toe Commission and by the I’apal 
Government to be the most essential portion of the duty it has 
undertaken; and in fact, when the whole body of known in¬ 
scriptions is before the world, it will devolve upon the criticism 
and scholarship of Christendom to determine their historical 
value, and to draw from them the inferences which these cha¬ 
racteristic memorials can barely fail to suggest. The chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of these inscriptions, extending from the 
first to the sixth century, is in truth the most di£B6ult and 
essential portion of the task, for the importance of any given 
monument to the history of the Christian community depends* 
almost entirely on the exact period to which it belongs. Hitherto 
this duty had been neglected, and the consequence is that 
extreme confusion has pervaded the whole subject. We have 
no doubt, howevcJr, that a more careful study of the localities, 
the characters employed, the monograms, and other peculiarities 
of the inscriptions, may lead to as correct a knowledge of the 
Christian monuments as that which has been attained for the 
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remains of classical antiquity* On this basis Gavalierc di Kossi 
rests his general "view of the stmctute and history of the Cata¬ 
combs, and he postpones the publication of a full statement of 
his own theory until the materials on which he founds it ^e 
complete. • • 

We hope, however, within the limits wc can allot to these 
curious inquiries, to show succinctly the present state of opinion 
on the structure and uses of the Catacombs themselves, and 
to indicate some of the most recent and striking of these his¬ 
torical ^discoveries. TBe former of these problems is one of 
purely scientific observation, for the present aspect of the 
subterranean excavations tells us* all we arc likely to know 
of their f»rigin ; the latter is a subject capable of much more 
cojjious illustration than wc shall be able to afford to it, be¬ 
cause the real signification of these memorials is rendered clear 
and intelligible mainly by comparing them with the literary 
and biographical details which have come down to us with 
reference to the persons thus brought, as it were, visibly be¬ 
fore us. • 

Let*us proceed, then, in the first instance, to state the pro¬ 
digious extent assigned to the cemeteries bv Padre Marchi 
and the present Homan antiquaries. Their opinion is thus 
briefly given by Mr. Northcote: — 

‘ TJjrowing aside exaggeration, the real extent of the Homan 
Catacombs, as far ua it can be guessed at, is enough to strike us with 
wonder. Our estimate on the subject unfortunately can be but a 
conjectural one ; for it is manifest that, even if we knew — which we 
do not — llie entire length and breadth of the superficial soil under¬ 
mined by tlie Catacombs, this alone w'ould not suffice to give us the 
d<.. iic‘d result; fur, consisting as tliey do of a perfect labyrinth of 
])aths intersecting each otlier }n all directions, and, in many instances, 
repeated in several stories (so to speak) one below the otli^r, all 
these must be measured, before wc can have any real idea of the 
extent of the work of excavation. The incidental notices in the old 
missals and office books of the Church, and the descriptions given by 
ancient writers, mention no less than sixty different Catacombs on 
the different sides of Rome, bordering her fifteen great consular 
roads. Of these not more than a third part is open to us, and even 
of those-that have been most visited, not one has ever yet been 
examined in all its ramifications; for the ruin caused by earthquakes 
and inundations, «nd still more by long neglect, — thg quantity of 
soil accumiilated in the galleries, and above all, the want of funds to 
carry on the work on a suflicient scale, present obstacles which it will 
take a long time to overcome. 

*We must be content, therefore, to make a merely conjectural 
statement, founded on certain portions which have really been mea¬ 
sured with accuracy. The most perfect map of this kind which has 
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yet been published is of a part of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, on the 
Via Nomentana, published under the immediate superintendence of 
Father Marchi, and it is calculated to contain about an eighth part 
of that cemetery. The greatest length of the portion thus measured 
is not more than 700 feet, and its greatest wic^li about 650; never- 
theiess, if wc measure all the streets which it contains, their united 
length scarcely falls short of two English miles. This would give 
fifteen or sixteen miles as the united length of all the streets in the 
cemetery of St. Agnes alone, and, if we may look upon this as a fair 
specimen of the )*est (for it certainly is larger than some and smaller 
than others), about 900 miles in all the Cafacombs-taken together. 

* As to the number of graves which would be contained in this 
immense extent of streets, it is impossible to speak confidently, for 
both the height of the streets themselves, and the number of graves 
in streets of equal height, differ in different cemeteriea Feriiaps the 
average height may be stated to be about seven or height feet, but in 
some places it reaches to twelve or fifteen ; and always the depth 
between the several shelves or graves varies according to the quality 
of the soil in winch they are dug. Then again, graves of all sizes, 
of men, women, and children, are mixed together with such irregu¬ 
larity that a good deal of space is often necessarily lost, not to men¬ 
tion the frequent interruptions occasioned by arched monuments 
{arcosolia, as they are called) and by the entrances to the chapels and 
other chambers. Altogether, therefore, though we may sometimes 
find, in a few rare instances, as many as thirteen or fourteen graves, 
one. over the other, on the other hand we Rometimes find only tliree. 
or four; so that, taking the average. Father Marchi thinks we ought 
not to allow more than ten graves, that is live on each side, to every 
seven feet of road; and according to this calculation, the Koman 
Catacombs may be believed to contain almost seven millions ol 
graves.’ 

We are not in a condition either to impugn or to give, 
an unqualified assent to tliis astonishing calculatiorr, but we 
confess that wc cannot accept it without considerable doubt and 
hesitation. This, however, is the opinion of the men who have 
made themselves best acquainted with the Catacom\>s by re¬ 
peated exploration; and assuming the facts to be as they are now 
stated, they immediately open a variety of curious and perplex¬ 
ing questions. Were these amazing excavations made for the sole 
purpose of sepulture and seclusion by the Christians only, or were 
they wholly or in part the result of perforations commenced for 
the extractVm of pozzolana, and appropriated by the Christians 
to their own uses ? If they were constructed by the Christian 
population of Bonic alone, and by the/owom, who were inferior 
officers of the Cljurch,—Anglic^ sextons — how are wc to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinary amount of labour, supposed to 
have been performed in secret, though the cemeteries were all 
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immcdiatelj^ contiguous to the principal approaches to Bome^ 
and what can have been done with the enormous quantities of 
tufa regularly extracted from the recesses of the earthy which 
finay be taken, on a j^ough calculatioi^ at one hundred millions of 
cubic feet of earth ? But if these difficulties be surmounted, then 
during how long a period is it supposed that the cxc|ivations were 
in progress, for liow many centuries were they employed for the 
burial of the dead, and what was the Christian population of the 
city which is supposed within this period to have required no 
less than seven millions of graves? How could interments on 
so vast a scale be carried on, especially when it was known, as it 
could not fail to be, that these cemeteries were the sanctuary 
and stronghold of a sect, detested by the Komau populace, 
dreaded by the more intelligent classes, and often, persecuted 
with extreme rigour by the imperial government? We find no 
complete answer to these perplexing questions in the works be- 
I'orc us. Probably there is some exaggeration in the area now 
assigned to the Catacombs themselves; for though they were un- 
douliti dly numerous, many of them must have been far less exten- 
si\ e flian those of St. Agnes or St. Calixtus. Enough, however, 
remains to place beyond all doubt their prodigious extent and the 
labour bestowed on them. Their complete history must be the 
result <ff further investigation; and the ingenuity with which • 
Ca\alierc di llossi has proceeded from one fact to another, by a 
{)roccss of reasoning analogous to that applied by geologists to 
the earlier formation.^ of tlie globe, leads us to hope that he 
will jicrfect his great work. On these points, however. Padre 
Marchi ;dready supplies us with important, if not with con- 
clmiive, arguments and information. 

Tlie first condition to be considered in the structure of the 
subterranean cemeteries is the nature of tlie rock in which 
they arc perforated, lleccnt geological observations on the 
soil of the Agro Romano, and the site of Rome itself, have 
determined the fact that the vast amphitheatre destined to 
witness so many of the greatest events in human history, 
and the most violent revolutions qf political power, was itself 
formed by the action of volcanic fire, conftncncing before the 
Sabine or the Latin hills had risen above the p&n —•before 
the Tiber and the Anio had fqpnd their way to the sea. These 
igneous rocks bear indisputable traces of the different periods at 
which they were projected to the earth’s surface, and still retain 
»>r an entirely distinct character. The earliest of the series, which 
is found in the more immediate vicipity of Rome, consists of a 
red volcanic tufa, and it is sufficiently hard to be empldyed — 
as it has constantly been employed from the earliest ages — in 
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the huildiiiga of the city. The niaasivc blocks of /he Cloaca 
Maxima, of the Tabiilariurn of the Capitol, and of the recently 
discovered wall of Eomulus which encircles the base of the 
Palatine, attest the durability of this tu;[a liihoide, as it i^ 
termed by the Eomans; and geology traces its origin to the 
action of subpiarinc craters, every vestige of which has disap¬ 
peared. At a far later period fresh currents of lava, mingled 
with ashes and pumice, forced their \vay over the plain, and 
these j)rocceded from* the comparatively modern craters still 
visible in the Alban hills; but this substance is far Ics:^ compact 
than the primitive tufa; it is distinguished by the name of 
tufa yrnnolare, and though it has just consistency enough to 
retain the form given to it by the excavators, it cannot be hewn 
or extracted in blocks; and in'the lower strata it degenerates 
into the friable volcanic aShes kiiow'n as jtozzolurut, wliich huA'C 
been extciisivelv used in all ages tor mortar or Homan cement.* 

The history of tlicse volcanic tormations has a direct bearing 
on tlic structure*of the Cataconibs. They arc never hewn in 
the f}ifa liflioide or more compact tufa, though that stone wais 
largely quarried by the old Homans lor building purposes.' To 
this very day the traveller may visit beneath the Passionist Con¬ 
vent of S. Giovanni and S. Paolo cm the Coelian, the iimiicnsc 
grottoes, hewn perhaps by the Jewish prisoners of Titus? who 
vrerc employed in the excavation of the materials used in the 
erection of the Coliseum. But notliiug can less resemhle a 
Christian cemetery ihau tlieso tremendous caverns, in which it is 
said — though on doubtful aiithority—that the beasts destined 
for the fierce pastime of the amphitheatre were afterwards kept. 
The Christian architects carefully avoided these massive strata; 
and wc believe it is ascertained that all the known Catacombs 
are driven exclusively along the courses of the tufa granolare. 
With equal care these subterranean engineers avoided the layers 
of pozzolana, which would have rendered their work insecure, 
and in w^ich no permanent rock tomb could have been con- 
structr-d. Thus we arrive at the curious fact, that in making 
the Catacombs, the excavators carefully avoided the strata of 
hard stone and thfi strata of soft stone,- used respectively for 
bulling and for mortar, anjd selected that course of medium 
hardness which was best adapted to their peculiar purpose. 

* The last edition of Mr. Murray’s admirable Handbook of Rome 
contains (p. 28.'.) an excellent notice of the geology of the Agro 
Romano, which is no unimportant element in the local history of the 
citv, where the strata of past age» of mankind lie confounded with 
the strata and volcanic currents of the earth itself. 
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The Konians, no doubt, had tlicir arenarim ; and probably we are 
to understand by that term, the sand pits from which ])Ozzolana 
was dug. Cicero mentions ( Oral, yro Cluentio') that the young 
patrician Asinius had been enticed into these dark abodes and 
murdered; and when Nero, iii the last frightful night of his ‘ 
life, took refuge in the villa of his freedtnan Phaon, between 
the Noinentaiic and Salarian roads, he was advised to hide him¬ 


self in the adjacent sand-pit, but he vowed he would not go 
alive underground, and remained trembling beneatli the wall.* 
But these were total!}'unlike the Christian cemeteries; 

and the comparison may be tlic more easily made as in some 
instances, as at S. Agues,', tlio sbalL which gave admission to 
the Catacombs has been sunk Iroiij the floor of one of the 


Pagan excavations above; so il.at on the higher level the broad 
ami lofty (juarry still remains, v.’itii such supports as Averc ne¬ 
cessary to sustain the vault, Avhilst beneath, in a lower stratum, 
the Christians gradually foi'ined one ol‘ the most extensive ceme- 
terics known to exist in the vicinity of Borne. Possibly this 
ctuitrivaucc served more cliecluallv to mask tlic entrance to 
the lower passages, by c<»iicoaling tlicm altogether irom •cx- 
leriial observation, Avhilst it aflbrded an easy means of removing 
the broken stuff from tlie doejiest excavations. In the Boman 
arenarim there arc no vestiii’e.«. of tombs, and not the slightest 
indication that they ‘were ever u.'cd for purposes of sepulture. 
In the Christian Catacombs not a yard seems to have been 
excavated except for the purpose of making tombs: they line 
the walls throughout, close to one another as the berths in the 
side of a ship, only divided by an intervening shelf of rock. 

tomb api>cars to have I'cen made exactly of the proper 
size for /lie body Avliich tva^ to occupy it. jMyriads are to be 
found adapted for iiifimts only. ■ In some instances they were 
enli.rgcd to contain two bodies, the tomb being then called a 
hisoniam ; or even more,—husband and wife, or other members 
of one Christian family. Every grave Avas closed, Avhen filled, 
Avith tiles or Avith a marble shib. In one of the Catjicombs 


visited by Padre Marchi, be ff)und the gallery of Christian tombs 
abru])tly terminated by a Avail. On further examination, it was 
discovered that the fossorcs, or excavators, had come upon a 
sunken pagan columbarium, such as Avas used for sepulture by 
the Roman families. The Christians instantly closed tlie gallery 
and walled it up, leaving the columbarium outside,— a remark¬ 
able proof of their repugnance to suffer the presence of the 
unconverted heathen in their cemeteries. 


* Merivale’s liomaiis, vol. vi. p. 363. 
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There is no evidence that the Bomans ever regarded this 
mode of sepulture with any feelings but those of abhorrence 
and contempt. To use the vituperative language applied by- 
Horace to the site of Majcenas’ palace on the EsquilinCj where, 
by the way, there is no catacomb, — 

* Hue prius nngustis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conservus vili portandu locabat in area. 

Hoc misercc plebi stsibat coinuiune scpulchrum.* 

The jmticoliy into which the carrion of the Roman slaves 
might be flung, had not the slightest analogy with the decorous, 
careful, and expensive provisions made by the early Christians 
for the conservation of their dej^tl. Throughout the whole ex¬ 
tent of the Christian cemeteries, no trace has been found of any 
admixture of 'the pagan population. Every inscription, how¬ 
ever humblie, attests the Clirlstian faith of him who was * de¬ 
posited ’ — to use the peculiar and appropriate expression * —► 
within that narrow cell. The curt or desponding tone of the 
heathen mortuary inscription ilisai>pcars. The Christian ‘ sleeps,* 
—jnd slce])s * in peace.’ No badge of slavery or of freedom is to 
be seen.amongst bis fellows, for in the sublime language which 
St. Paul himself had addressed to those very Romans, ‘ the crea- 
‘ ture also shall lie delivered from the bondage of corruption 
‘ into tl\p glorious liberty of the children of God.’ 

It is impossible to survey the half-obliterated memorials of 
this extinct race of men, and to comj)aro them with the re¬ 
mains of Pagan Rome, without feeling that every broken frag¬ 
ment of a grave, every pincli of Innn:m dust and ashes scat¬ 
tered round, belongs altogether to a different faith, a differeflt 
sera of the world’s history, and that Imperial Rome had no hand 
in the mysterious structures which •thus encompassed her walls, 
except when she peopled them with the victims of persecution. 
On this head we entirely agree with Padre Marchi, and we 
think he has^ demonstrated that the entire work of the Cata¬ 
combs is Christian. But wc acknowledge tluit we are at a loss 
to e.xi»lain the means by which excavations of such magnitude 
could be cju-ried on, within a few yards of the Via Aj>pia or 
the^ Via Nomentana, without attracting considerable attention. 
It is impossible to conceive that the earth extracted could be 
furtively disposed of; and the most probable explanation is 
that the administration of the city opposed no obstacle to 
the work. The laws of Rome prohibited intramural intcr- 

* The heathen expression was situs, positus, or compositus; the 
Christian term, dhpositus, depositio, implying a different shade of 
meaning. 
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ment; but provided the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
outside the city, it would seem that no inquiries were made 
as to the manner in which they were disposed of. Neverthe¬ 
less one of the difficulties attending the whole subject arises 
from the manifest inconvenience of accumulating this enormous 
number of human bodies in rock tombs and galleries, wmch had 
no effect in retarding decomposition, or in absorbing the effluvia. 
It is probable that the wealthy were embalmed, and in some of 
the tombs traces may still be seen of the lime in which the re¬ 
mains of the poor were embedded. A further question of sonje 
nicety might be raised as to the legal right of persons, not being 
owners of the surface of the whole soil, to bore at a depth of 
fifty or one hundred feet for arty purpose whatever, more espe¬ 
cially if the earth extracted were a saleable commodity. But to 
such perplexi]:^^j)CCulations no satisfactory answer has been 
given : we must content ourselves with the fact that these vast 
excavations do unquestionably exist, and must have been made 
in tlieir ])rescnt form between the second and fourth centuries of 
the Christian rora. 

The manner in Avhich thy rite of sepulture was regarded 
and solemnised by the early Christians, is peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of the origin of their faith. It has been well observed 
by ll)c Dean of ^t. Ihiul’s, that the Roman Church of the 
a})ostolic age w'as but one of the confederation of Greek reli¬ 
gious republics founded by Christianity; but this Church, as 
much or more tlian any of the Bastcrii Churches, had strongly 
retained the Judjiisiiig tenets and spirit of the firat prose¬ 
lytes.* The Jews residing in Rome undoubtedly formed a 
considerable community at the time of the death of Christ; 
for although the date of their expulsion by Claudius cannot be 
strictly determined, it is clear from that event that they had 
alrciuly excited the jealousy of the Imperial Government. 
That the Gospel had'prcviously been made known to some 

* Oae of the monuments from the Catacombs, copied by Dr. Mait¬ 
land, preserves this combination of giie Greek, Latii^ and Jewish 
types. The inscription is ENOA.^E KEITAl FAUSTINA, orna¬ 
mented with the seven-]>ranchcd candlestick and the Christian cup, 
and terminated by the Hebrew word ‘ Shalom’ or Peace. It is also 
engraved in Conybearc and How.son’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 37. 
Another of the inscriptions recently placcal in the Latcran is evidently 
that of a Greek Jew MOY]S112 ZilN ..... and that of his wife has 
since been discovered. Jjreek inscriptions are very common in the 
Catacombs, and sometimes Greek words in Roman letters, or Latin 
words in Greek letters. The grammar and spelling is frequently 
incorrect. 
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at least among them, may he inferred from the fact that 
Aquila and Priscilla at once joined St. Paul at Corinth. 
The Roman Jews inhabited the right bank of tlie Tiber, or 
what is now termed the Trasteverinc quarter of the city; and 
they apuear to have had a very early catacomb of their own, in 
the M(mte Verde, contiguous .to their place of abode. This 
catacomb was visited by Bo?io in the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century; he discovered in it monuments bearing the seven- 
branched J ewish candlestick and one inscription on which ’the 
wprd CYNAPiir (Synagogu*’) was legible: but the structure 
of the. cemetery was singularly rude, and no Christian monu¬ 
ments were found in it — ‘ in eo quippe baud ulla, ut in 
^ rcliquis, Christianic rcligioni.s* indicia et signa apparchant.’ 
The attempt to penetrate into this excavation at the present 
time has, we believe, failed; but it is prob^le that Ilosio’s 
account of it is correct, and that the Jews of Rome had a 
catacomb peculiarly devoted to their national mode of sepul¬ 
ture.* 

Tliis peculiar mode of sepulture was, however, endeared to 
the early Christians by other cfjiisiderations and, above all, by 
the example of their crucified Master. The Evangelist John 
lias recorcle I that, after the body of Jesus had been given up to 
his disciples by Pilate, ‘they wound it in linen clothes with the 
‘ spicts, as the manner of the Jeirsis to bun/. Now in the place 
‘ where he was crucified there was a gaixlen, anil in the garden 
* a new sepulchre, wherein way never man yet laid. Tlierc laid 
‘ they Jesus.’ (John, xix. v. 40.’} This solemn rite, connected, 
as it was, with the resurrectii n of our Lord, and the funda¬ 
mental hopes of Christianity, w'as naturally regarded with the 
utmost veneration by the discijjics. ‘ To bury after the maimer 
‘ of the Jews ’ became one of the earliest observances of religion; 
and, even amidst the horrors of persecution, it was faithfully 
adhered to, for the bodies of those who perished in the amphi-- 
theatre were generally given over for Christian burial. ^ 

This prsicticc was, however, more than a.usage derived from 
tlie Jewish custom of "l^uriai^ or the example of the first dis¬ 
ciples ; it soon iiccame closely connected with the faith of the 
Church. In death, as well as in life, the faithlul brethren of 
that little flock lay apart, waiting for tlie great and terrible 
day which, according to the universal belief of the primitive 


' * ‘The limestone hills of Judea are perforated with numerous 
caves and fissures, and the site of Jerusalem itself is mined with 
vaults and galleries, excavated ^by the hand of man.* (f/erivale’s 
Romans, 
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Church, and the literal teaching of the Apostles tliemselves, was 
near at hand. Whether they lived surrounded by the^crils of 
a hostile world, or whether they had fallen asleep in the faith, 
they were a peculiar people, waiting to be called, at the first 
blast of the archangers trumpet, to join the heavenly host and 
receive the crown. To them the language of the Revelation of 
St. John, after the opening of the fifth seal, was the literal de¬ 
scription of their own condition. They ‘ saw under the altar 
‘ the soulfa of them that were slain for the word of God and for 

* the testimony which they held .... audit was said unto them 
‘ that they should rest yet for a little season, uStil their fellow- 

* servants and their brethren, that should he killed as they were, 
‘should be fulfilled.’ (Rev. vi. 9-11.) Hence the lively sym¬ 
pathy they felt for the spots which were consecrated by the 
remains ol' those who had gone bclbre them: hence the jealous 
exclusion of everything which bore not the mark of a common 
faith : hence the gradual formation of a huge city of the dead, 
extending bencatli and around the whole circuit of Rome, and 
awaiting that second Advent which was, ere long, to. call this 
mortal to put on immortality. The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, literally construed, probably increased the vene¬ 
ration of the early Christians even lor the inanimate remains of 
the brethren, and the desire of iircserving them in these rook 
tombs W'hcre, in fact, after a lapse of sixteen centuries, some of 
them are still visible. The tombs have sufi’ered more from the 
brutality and cupidity of the barbarians than by the hand of 
time. Comparatively few’’ of them escaped desecration when it 
was suspected, by the ferocious hordes which overran Italy, that 
ti easurcs or ornamenta miglit be concealed there. The great 
majofity of them arc now open, and the ashes they once con¬ 
tained, dispersed. But there is no doubt that, during . the first 
five or six centuries of the Church, they were religiously guarded 
and considered the receptacle and de[)ository of tliose "who had 
borne witness for the faith upon the cartL 

Amongst the dust and ashes of this primitive congregation 
innumerable lamps of terra cotta or bronze havp been found, • 
some personal ornaments, small glass vessels, on which are 
graven very curious specimens of early Christian art*, and here 
and there instruments of torture, which may be seen in the 
Christian Museum of the Vatican. A great number of the 
tombs are found to contain, in a niche, a small phial or glass 


• * The whole subject of these glass vess^, or as they are called 
‘ Vetri Cristiani,’ has been illustrated with great learning by Padre 
Garrucci in a folio volume, published in Rome in the autumn of 1858. 
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vessel, which appears to have been filled with a red liquid; and 
the * Cdhgrcgation of Kclics ’ decided, in 1668, * that whenever 

* the palm and vessel tinged with blood were found, they were 
< to be considered most certain signs of martyrdom.' This hasty 
and improbable assumption seems to us not to siipport exami> 
nation, and we agree with liaoul Bochette tlmt these vessels 
may rather be supposed to represent the sacramental cup—some 
of them bear the sacramenbil inscription fib zese — and that 
they have no necessary connexion with the idea of martyrdom. 
The notions of collecting the blood of dead martyrs in a bottle, 
to be placed in^their graves, is singularly childish and imprac¬ 
ticable, and we are not aware that it is alluded to by contem¬ 
porary writers. 

These details may, however, be said more properly to belong 
to the second division of the subject — tliat, namely, which re¬ 
lates to the history of tlie Catacombs, — a history singularly 
varied in different ages. It is easy to distinguish in the records 
of these cemeteries, and even in their architectural remains, 
two leading periods of a very opposite character. During 
the first tiirec centuries of the Church in Borne — days 
of darkness and of dread — when even , this retreat and this 
resting jilace was oftentimes profaned or disturbed, the Cata¬ 
combs were gradually filled, as we have seen, with the graves 
of the faithful, and he who descended into them was encompassed 
on every side by the mouldering remains of his fellow-believers. 

* When I was a boy at Borne,’ said St. Jerome, ivriting in a 
more tranquil age, ‘in the pursuit of ray liberal studies,! was wont, 

* in tlie company of others of the same age and disposition, to 

* wander on Sundays about the tombs of the apostles and martyrs, 

* and not seldom to descend into the crypts, which being dug 
‘ into the depths of the earth, arc walled in on either side by the 
‘ bodies interred there, and arc so entirely dark as to fulfil the 

* language of the Prophet, “ the living arc descended into Hell.” 

‘ Here and there the light admitted fropi above tempered the 
‘ horror of this gloom, yet it was not the light of a window but 

• * of a loophole, and again we groped our way onwards in the 
' darkness wdiich Virgil spoke of— 

‘ “ Horror ubiquo animos, simul ipsa silentia ten’ent.*” 

But whatever awe these subterranean galleries may Have in¬ 
spired in later ages, they must have witnessed scenes of far 
greater solemnity, when the dead were borne along them with 
funeral torches ro their narrow homes; when the pick of th^ 
fossorei were still perpituajdy extending this mysterious domain; 
when from time to time fugitives from sanguinary persecutions 
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fled hither for an asylum, pursued sometimes by their implacable 
enemies,—by whom, for example, Sixtuall. was butchered at the 
vciy foot of one of these subterranean altars; and when, hunted 
from the surface of the earth to the receptacles of the dead, the 
presbyters and catechumens of the Church assembled in tlie 
lowly vaults which were then the only secure churches of Chris¬ 
tian worship. Tliere were, indeed, fifty Christian churches 
in Home, vith a regular staff of priests and deacons, before the 
persecution- of Diocletian — but on the proclamation of fresh 
measures of rigour, the Catacombs were the place of refuge, and 
even the Bishops of Home frequently sought an asylum there. 

It is difficult to determine the exact time at \vhich the first 
Christian interment in the Catacombs took place. We have 
already seen that among the Jews in Rome, the practice was 
probably anterior to Christianity. -But the earliest recorded 
inscription is of the year 102. The evidence on which the 
tomb of St. Alexander, called the sixth successor from St. 
Peter in .th® «ee of Bomc,t|and said to have been martyred in 
117, has been identified in a small catacomb seven miles from 
the city, is quite insufficient; and the monumental altar bearing 
his name there is admitted to be of the fourth or fifth century. 
A far more certain inscription, belonging to about the .year 
130, is given by Dr. ^^aitland,' following all the Homan 
antiquaries. . 

', -v 

‘ TIim'OUE ADRIANI IMrEllATbRrS MARI VS AnOLESCENS UVX MILliVM 
QVI SATIS VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CIlO CVJI SAKOUINE CONSUNSIT 
IN PACE TANDEM QVIEVIT BENEMEIJKNTMS CCM LACRIMIS ET METV 
POSVEIIVNT 1. D. VI.’ " 

‘ In Christ. In the time df the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young 
military officer, who had lived long enough, when with hlood lie 
gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in peace. The 
well-deserving set up this wdth tears aiTd in fear. On the 6th be¬ 
fore the Ides of-.’ % 

Still more characteristic is the inscription found over one of 
the graves in the cemetery of Calixtus, to a martyr of the An- 
toninc period — about 160. 

‘ALEXANDER MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPEU ASTRA ET COKPVS 
IN HOC TYMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLtlVlT SVB bANTONINO 1MP° 
QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FtTlI ANTKVENIRK PRAEVIDERET PRO GRATIA 
ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA EN131 FLECTENS VERO DEO SACUIF1CA.TVRV8 
AD SVPPLICIA, DVCITVRO TEMPOBA INFAV^TA ^VlliVS' INTER SACRA 
ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM SALVARI POSSIMVS QVID MISEBIVS 
VTTA SED QVIDMISERIVS IN MORTE CVM AB AMICIS ET PARENTmVS 
SEPELIRl NEQVEANT TANDP,M IN COELO CORVSCANT PARVM VIXIT QVI 
VJXIT IV.%. TEM.* 


.4 
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‘ In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives above the stars, and his 
body rests in this tomb. He ended his life under the Emperor 
Antonine, w1j 6, foreseeing that great benefit would result from his 
services, returned evil for good. For, while on his knees, and 
about to.sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execution. 
O sad times! in which, among sacred rites and prayers, even in 
caverns, we are not safe. What can be more wretched than such a 
life ? and what than such a death ? when they cannot be buried 
bj'their friends and relations—at length they sparkle* in heaven. 
Ho has scarcely lived, who has lived in Christian times.’ 

In the third century it is evident that the Christian popu¬ 
lation of Home had increased to an enormous extent — pro¬ 
bably to a far greater extent than any historical annals of the 
time have yet shown. When tiic captivity of the Emperor 
Valerian led the Christian .commuiritv to believe that the hour 
of the long expected revolution was at hand, the discomfiture 
of the empire gayc fresh courage to the proselytes of the Church, 
and it has been held, with srune air of ])robability, that half the 
population of Rome was already cither openly or secretly 
Christian. The great persecution of Diocletian, which followed 
this premature gleam of hof)e, was the last violent reaction 
against the progress of the Church; and in spite of the efforts 
of (jribbon to Underrate the numbers of those wdio scaled their 
faith in Christ with their blood, it is impossible to doubt that 
enormous multitudes of Christians were at that time exposed to 
indiscriminate massacre. I’lic Catacombs consequently abound 
far more in the mcrnorialfc of the third century than of the 
preceding times; and it is to this later age, of the subterranean 
Church that the princij)al ccclesiastic;d arrangements and deco¬ 
rations, which are still to be seen in the Catacombs, must bo 
ascribed. 

Tlie mode in which tlic cemeteries served for an avslum in 
the days of persecution is thus described by Dr. Maitland: — 

* The fact that the Catacombs were emidoyed as a i*efuge from ])er- 
sccutioii, rests upon good evidence, hotwiilistandiiig objections ibuiided 
upon tin: narrowness of the passage>, the difliculty of supporting life, 
and the risk of discovery incurred by seeking conccahneirt in an 
asylum so well known to the Pagaits. These objections do not apply 
to a temporarywesidence below gmund in lime of danger ; and it is 
not pretended that the Catatiombs were inluibited under other circum¬ 
stances. The recourse to such an asylum was no novelty in history, 
for long before that time, many “of whom the world was not worthy,” 
took refuge in den> and caves of the earth. In the excavations at 
Quesncl, not only persons, but cattle, contrived to support existence: 
added to which, we^have, as will be seen presently, the direct testi¬ 
mony of several writers. Had4he intricacies of thedatJfcunibs been 
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known to tlie heathen authorities, or the entrances few in number, 
they would dc)nbtles3 have afforded an insecure asylum. But the 
entrances were numberless, scattered over the Campagna for miles; 
and the labyrinth below was so occupied by the Christians, and so 
blocked up in various places by them, that pursuit must have been 
almost useless. The Acts of the Martyrs relate !!>ome attempts made 
to obstruct the galleries with earth, in order to destroy those who were 
concealed within; but sotting aside these legends, we are credibly 
informed that not only did the Christians take refuge there, but tlial 
they were also occasionally overtaken by tlieir pursuers. The Cata¬ 
combs have become illustrious by the actual martyrdom of some noble 
witnesses to tlie trutli. Xystus, bishop of Home, together with 
Quartus, one of his clergy, suffered below ground in the time of 
Cyprian. Stephen, also bishop of lioine, was traced by heathen sol¬ 
diers to his subterranean chapel: on the conclusion of divine service, 
lie was thrust back into bis episcopal chair, jvhd beheaded. The 
letters of Christians tlieii living refer to such scenes with a simplicity 
that disp(ds all idea of exaggeration; Avhile their expectation of 
sliaring the same fate affords a vivid ])ieture of those dreadful tinJbs.* 

‘ Jn the time of Diocletian, (.'aius is said to have lived eight years 
in the Catacombs, and to liave terminated this long period of con¬ 
fession by undergoing martyrdom. Even as late as the j'car 352, 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, look up his abode in the cemetery of St: 
Agnes during the Ari-.in persecution. 

* The discovery of wells and springs it; various parts assists us in 
understanding how life could be su])ported in those disYnal regions; 
although there is no evidence to prove that the wells were sunk for 
that purpose. One of them has been named tbi* font of St. Peter; 
and however ajioeryphal the tradition whieli refers it to apostolic 
times, the fact of its having been loiig used for baptism is not to be 
disputed. Some of the wells were probably dug with the intentioa 
of draining the Cataeoralw. 

‘ iSt. Chr^nostom, who lived not long after the days of'persecution, 
alludes to the eoiiceahnent of a noble lady undi'i* ground. In an in¬ 
dignant rcmonstraiK’c against tlie febti\ itics held over the graves of 
martyrs in lii-^ dissipntecl city, he compares v/ith the luxurious revels 
into which the Agape Iiad demnierated, the actual condition of those 
avhosc sutlerings witp celehratm in so unbefitting a manner. “ What 
“connexion,” he asks, “is there biitween your feasts, and the liard- 
“8liip.s ol’ a Itidy unacQiPstomed to privnti'on, trembling in a vault, ap- 
“ prebensive of tlie capture of her maid, upon whom she depends lor 
“her daily food?” ^ ^ 

‘ These eircumstanees sufficiently prove the nabit of taking refuge 
in the cemetei’ies on any smlden cmergendy; and it is not difficult to 
understand Iio\y the conee.aliucnt was effected. On the outbreak of a 
pei'secution*, the clergy, heads of families, and others particularly ob¬ 
noxious to the Pagans, were the first to suffer; perhaps the only 
individuals whose death or exile was intended by the imperial officers. 
Aware of their danger, and w'ell versed in the signs of impending , 
persecution, they betook themselves to the Catacombs, there to be 
supported by those whose obscure condition left t|)em at liberty.' 
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* So well was this mode of escaping their vengeance known to the 
heathen, that several Boman edicts made it a capital oifcnce to enter 
the cemeteries. The rescript of Valerian and Gallienus begins with 
tliis prohibition; and at the close of their persecution, Gallienus gave 
tlie Christians a fomal license to return to the Catacombs. This 
permission was repealed by Maximian, on the renewal of the Diocle¬ 
tian persecution.* 

^ If it be in some measure difficult to conceive this prolonged 
underground life, which must after all have been confined to 
a comparatively small number of persons, owing to the absence 
of every species of sustenance, and for the most part, even of 
water, the same remark does not apply to the cry])ts or larger 
vaults, excavated and evidently used for the purposes of divine 
worship. These subterranean churdics were filled with tombs, 
tombs in the floor, and tombs in the walls, whilst at the end 
the arcosoUumj in front or by the side of which the officiating 
presbyter occupied a marble chair, gradually came to serve 
the purposes of an altar. Tliere is, however, abundant evidence 
that this was not its original destination, aud that the y)ri- 
mitivc practice was otherwise. It is apparent from all tlic 
paintings of Christian feasts, whctlier of the Agape, or the* burial 
feasts of the dead, or the Communion of the Holy Sacrament, 
that they were celebrated by the early Christians sitting round 
a table. In one of the chapels of the cbnicterv of St. Calixtus, 
traces of the sockets to receive the four feet of a table in front 
of the tribune or apsis are distinctly visible ; and this arrange¬ 
ment has so far been preserved in the most ancient Christian 
basilicas of the city of Homo, that to this day the high altar 
is not contiguous to the eivstern end of tlie church, but placed in 
the middle of tlie choir, and tiic officiating jiriest turns his face 
westward towards the jicople, looking over the altar. . 

On this point, as it is nearly connected with the disputed 
question of stone altars, yve must permit ourselvps a short 
digression. Theyc is in Home otfe wooden altar, or rather 
Lord's Table, and this is placed by a remarkable exception in 
the very first of all the churches, the Ij^tcran itself— caput 
et mater omnium ecclesiarum. The -exception was so striking 
• that in the papal d^rctals which regulated and established the 
use of stone altars, an exqiress exception was made for the table 
of the Lateran. The history of it is this. Tradition asserts that 
the Holy Qommuoiou was administered to the faithful in Home 
hy^St. Peter on a wooden table; and it is affirmed that ns early 
--^8 the fourth cehtury Pope Sylvester presented to the church of 
^the Lateran a table on which this apostolic rite was believed 
to have taken place. One of the Salzburg Pilgrims (hereafter 
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referred to) goes so far as to attribute to Peter the manufacture 
of the table. * Mensa quoque, inodo altarc, quam Petrus raani- 
‘ bus suis fecit, ibidem est! ’ It is probable that the original 
table has long since perished, but a wooden table of great 
antiquity supplies its place and preserves the tradition, which 
may be seen to this day inside the high altar of the Lateran. 
M. Perret, who yields to none in Catholic orthodoxy, expressly 
admits this fact: — 

*lt is in tlio Catacombs that llie type of altars iiitho form of tombs, 
as llir-y were afterwards raised, must -be sought. Nevertheless, the 
Christian altar callcil by St. J’aiil sometimes altnre (Ileb. xiii. 10.), 
and sometimes mensa ^mini (I Cor. x. 21.), hat/ at first the form of 
a tahlff bocauHo it was at table that our ^ord instituted tlie Sacra¬ 
ment. It appears that originally thi.s table was commonly made of 
wood, in order that iu case of persecution it might easily be removed 
I’roin one place to another; hence it is not wonderful that the Pagans 
reproached the Chri.^tiaus as having no altars.’ {Perret^ vol. vi. p. 55.) 

It has been shown in the able discussion which this subject has 
lately undergone in our own ecclesiastical courts and the Privy 
Council, that this distinction between a table and an altar is in 
truth an essential difference, marking the line between the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper and tiic sacrifice of 'the Mass. 
It thus ajipcars that the moveable wooden tabic, which is 
alone sanctioned by tlic CJi^rcli of England, may be traced in 
the primitive ritual ol' tlie^atacombs; and that in proportion, 
as the celebration of the Sacrament was transferred from the 
tabic in front to the altar-tomb behind, the ceremony itself and 
the doctrine it embodied gradually assumed a different cha- 
riictcr. This view of the case is of course disputed by the 
lionrin Catholic writers, who satisfy their own zeal or imagina¬ 
tions by finding* on the most afcjndcr evidence, traces of all the 
later practices of their Church. Thus, whenever Padre MarchL 
discovers a marble chair, the well-known scat or throne of the 
priest or bishop, he converts it into a confessional: the shelf, 
or credence tabic oii which the sacred books or sacramental 
vessels were probably laid, is supposed to have served as a sup^ 
port for moveable pictures; and the tomb at the head of the 
vault becomes an altar. 

It is not, however, our intention to give a polemical cha¬ 
racter to these descriptive observations, or to enter upon theolo¬ 
gical questions which would here be out of place: we content 
ourselves with the remark that no one can examine these 
records and ornaments of the Catacombs without being forcibly 
struck by tlie constant recurrence of evangelical symbols and 
allusions to the Old and New Testauxnt, common to the whole 
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Christian world, wliilst there is a marked absence of everything 
relating to tJic exclusive and peculiar tenets of tlic Church of 
Rome. It is gratifying to remark that^he doctrines they con¬ 
vey, and the truths tlicy represent, are, for the most part, those 
on which all Christians agree, us in the primitive faith, and not 
those on which subsequent differences have arisen. 

The subjects painted arc strictly historical. They arc 
selected, with hardly an exception, from the Bible, and they 
were evidently intended partly to instruct the uninformed by 
pictures addressed to the rye, and pjirtly to awaken the mind of 
the Christian to the symbolical meaning of those ty])es.* Thus, 
the Temptation of Eve, Moiscs striking th^Rock, Elijah ascend¬ 
ing in the Chariot of ,Fire, Noah in the Ark, Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den, the Young jMeii lu the Fierv Furnace, Jonah and 
the Gourd, Jonah’s delivorrince from the Whale's Belly ; and 
from the Kew Testament, the Good Shepherd, the Adoration 
of the NIagi, in which alone the Virgin jMary is introduced, the 
resurrection ol' Lazarus, the delivery of the keys to St. Fetor, the 
Sower, tlie Wise and Foolisli Virgins, arc continually repeated 
on the ceiling of cubiculi. In a few instances Fagan subjects 
Avere introduced, perhai)S because Pagan artists were employed; 
thus it was fancifully conceived that Ulysses fastened to the 
niiist of his ship presented some faint resemblance to the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and the Saviour was rc-presei^d under the person or with 
the lyre of Orpheus, either as tlic (^liser of men, or in allusion 
to the Orphic poetry already interspersed with Christian images. 
The ornaments of the walls and roofs of the cubiculi Averc 
painted in tlic Roman taste, but every object became symbolical. 
Thus the Church Avas represented by a ship, the Navicella, or 
by a woman in the attitude of ])rayer; the anchor represented 
Hope in immortality; the stag reminded tli# faithful of the 
pious aspirations of the Psalmist; the horse was the emblem of 
strength in the faith ; the hunted hare of persecution ; the fish 
was an anagram of the name of Jesus; the clove and the cock 
stood for Cbiistian virtues; the peacock and the phoenix for 
signs of the resurrection. But this is the sum total of these 
primitive paintings; no legends, no saints, few portraits CA'en 
of apostolic persons; lierc and there, but seldom, a head of the 
SaAriour; in one instance only, a female figure Avith a child, 
supposed to be the Virgin, but the subject and the dates are 
alike uncertain.! The earliest painted head of Christ is probably 

* See Milraan’s History of Christianity, vol. iii. p. 499. 

. t I*aclre Marchi assigns this head of the Virgin Miiry to the second 
century, but the introduction of the monogram of Constantine shows 
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not older than the fourth century. The bas-reliefs on the first 
Christian sarcophagi are perlinpa earlier. But it is extremely 
remarkable that the early Christians never represented those 
scenes of the passion and death of our Lord which afterwards 
became the favourite subjects of Christian artists — the crucifix 
was unknown till long afterwards—and even the plain Cross, 
anterior to the monogram of Constantine, seems to have been 
secreted in the lowest, depth of the Catacombs. The nimbus 
was never used by the early Cliristians or applied to their holy 
images until it had ceased altojrelhcr to be used in Pagan art. 

The tivo great sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
arc constantly represented and alluded to in these paintings, but 
no others. Thus the admiuistra.tion of the Lord’s Hnjipor is de¬ 
picted by a sketch of seven, or, in one instance, tAvclvc A|) 08 tles, 
sitting on one side a table, on witicli is placed a dish contaibing 
loaves of bread and grajios, soinetlincs a fish, IxOvs. An attempt 
has sometimes been made to connect the fish with the doctrine 
of transubstaiitiation; but, in fact, it is much more jn'obabl^, 
that this scene rejwescnts the meal near the Sea of Tiberias, 
described in the last chapter of St. John’s Gosjiel. There is 
in the whole range of these paintings and symbols no Host, no 
adoration of the Sacrament, no sign of a transcendental cha¬ 
racter ; nor is tl^re a vestige of holy water, extreme unction, 
incense, confessions, worship of saints, purgatory, and other 
Bomish observances.* Martyrs and martyr worship did rot 


it to be of a far later jioriod. Sonu- of tbe painted sepulchral glasses 
!(iiud in tbe Catacombs present an mietiuivocal representation of the 
"N irgin Hlary with uplifted arms and the nimbus^ the name maiua 
being inscribed above the figure ; but these paintings appear to us 
to convey no more than that veneration which has 4n all ages of the 
Church been paid to the Mother of our Lord, and which the Church 
of England professes. 

* An able and learned writer lias stated in the ‘ Dublin Review ’ 
(vol. xxi. p. 427.), the Roman Catholic view of the evidence to be 
found in the Catacombs, and has pointed out the frequent use in 
them of prayers for the dead. But this evidence goes no further 
than to prove that ejaculatory inscriptions, — such as tax tibi, 
VIVAS IN ifeo, SPIRITUJI TUCJl DF.OS REFKIGiaJET, ItOGA E.X PETE, 
ORA PRO PARENTiBUS TUis, and the like, were common among the 
early Christians, — a fact wliich we certainly do not contest, and 
which has beerfjudicially admitted by the Court of Arches, although 
' tlie Church of England discourages the practice from a dread of the 
abuses resulting from its supposed connexion with the doctrine of 
Purgatory. But there is a long distance from such inscriptions as 
these to the usage of prayers for the relief of souls from a stnlp 
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exist at the same time. Lastly, although it is probable that 
the separate cells of Ctacli chapel, intersected by the corridor, 
were respectively occupied by male and female worshippers, yet 
no seclusion of the sexes could be observed there.* 

These matters have been fully discussed by Dr. Maitland, to 
whose work we refer our readers. Mr. Northepte, on the 
other hand, protests, on behalf of the B>oman Catholic Church, 
i^^ainst building any argument, real or supposed, on the silence 
of the inscriptions or the absence of certain dogmatic teaching. 
Yet Mr. Northcote, four j)nges earlier, has drawn a precisely 
similar inference from the fact that no titles of rank or dignity, 
and no badges of slavery, are to be found in the entire range 
of the Catacombs. He justly contends that this circumstancrc 
can only be explained by the precepts, of a religion which 
taught that there was no respect of persons. In like manner 
we argue that the absence of images of the Virgin ]\Iary and 
the Saints, in the primitive portions of the cemeteries, shows 
how little such practices or opinions were known to those who 
formed and decorated these cemeteries with the simple histo¬ 
rical scenes of Scripture. • 

Such was the state’ and such Avere the uses of the Cata¬ 
combs during the first three centuries of the Church in llomc. 
But in the fourth century, the baptism o£ Constantine, the 
proehiniation of peace and toleration, to the Church, and the 
powerful impulse given by these eventflP to the propagation 
of Christianity, changed the aspect of these subterranean 
retreats. The practice of burying the dead in crypts which 
were already hallowed by the remains of so many confessors 
and martyrs still prevailed, and amongst the inscriptions 
collected by Bosio some are as late as the sixth century of our 
era. But the of martyrdom was passed. The perils which 
had driven the early Christians to these gloomy tabernacles 
were over. The Christian Church began to expand from the 
recess hollowed in the rock into edifices which took their 
form and their name from the basilica or seat of justice of the 
Romau^ authorities. The monumentum arcuatum Avhich bent 
over the grave of the martyr, feebly illuminated by tlie tiny 


of intermediate suflFering, which is the modem doctrine of the 
Church of Rome. (See I. Curt. Eceles. Reports, p. 893, Breeks v. 
Woolfrey.) • 

* ‘ The Council of Elvira, however,* says Dr. Maitland, ‘ prudently 
lbrl)ad women tcJ'pass the night in cemeteries. “Placuit prohiberi 
“ no feminaj in cemeteriis pervigilent, eo quod soepe sub obtentu 
“ oration!?, latentcr scelera committant. ” ’ 
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lamps of those who groped their way to the shrine, swelled 
into the apsis or tribune of a temple, in which, however, 
the same disposition of seats and reading desks was long re¬ 
tained.* But whilst the Church was emerging from the Cata¬ 
combs, these cemeteries, which still contained the bones and 
ashes of the first champions of the faith, were invested with 
unspeakable sanctity in the eyes of the jjpople, and it mty be 
assumed that the priests were not slow to avail themselves of 
these devotional sentiments. The sacred places were only to 
be approached with awe. The relics they contained w’cre 
gradually invested with miraculous powers, and exceeded in 
value all the treasures of the earth. Pilgrims of all lands, in 
which the Gospel had been preached, began to fiock to Rome, 
and in Rome the most attractive spots were the tombs of the 
first Christians. The Catacombs became from the fourth to the 
eighth century the scene and the object of countless acts of 
devotion. To admit these pilgrims, the narrow' shaft and the dim 
aperture of the days of persecution w’erc no longer sufiRicient. 
Staircases were opened — the galleries leading to the principal 
tombs w’crc enlarged — the lucernaricc were wddened, and 
churches erected over or near the entrance to each of the 
j)rincipal cemeteries. Those of St. Agnes, St. Sebastian, and 
many others, arc still in existence. It requires a careful and, 
a practised eye to distinguish betw’een the genuine, original 
structure of the Catacombs and the additions made to them in 
later ages for other purposes. Probably also some of the 
ornaments to bo found over the principal tombs are of a more 
recent date than the tombs themselves. But for three or four 
centuries the distinctive characteristics of the cemeteries re¬ 
mained unaltered. 

It is stated that amongst the pilgrims who resorted to these 
interesting spots in the coui'sc of the seventh centuiy and the 
pontificate of Ilonorius, two .pious travellers from the diocese* 
of Salzburg have left to posterity a precise manual or handbook 


* The church of St. Clement near the Lateran is the edifice 
in Rome w'hich has most completely retained its primitive afrange- 
ments — the marble chair of the bishop — the choir separated 
from the church by a low marble balustrade — on cither side the 
ambones, tliat is a pulpit and a reading desk, precisely in the form 
used by the Church of England and adapted to her worship. The 
present church of St. Clement is of the eighth century ; but under¬ 
neath this church a subterranean churcli of the fourth century has 
been discovered; and sti^ deeper in the eartli, beneath the subter¬ 
ranean church, the remains of a pagan temple of the earliest period 
of Roman architecture have recently been excavated. 
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of their visit to the churches and cemeteries bot^ within and 
without the walls of Borne. They are said to have visited the 
Imperial city in the early part of the seventeenth century and 
in the reign of PQpe Ilonorius—hut these curious itineraries 
remained unpublished till the latter portion of the last century, 
when being found amongst a Salzburg manuscript of the works 
of ^cuin, the last, editor of that writer gave them to the press.* 
These guide-books have but i^cently been studied and a[)];>licd 
to the spots they describe. They were of course wholly un¬ 
known to Bosio and th(j exjdorcrs of the seventeenth century. 
Yet they not only correspond accurately with the directions and 
observations contained in the ‘Koina ISottcrraiiea * of that period, 
but they have proved of some service in establishing the site 
and identity of other monuments, and have contributed to 
furnish Cavalierc di Bossi with a clue to this labyrinth. In¬ 
deed, it was chiefly on the faith of these guides, that the 
reigning Pope was induced by the Commission of the Cata- 
conabs to purchase a vineyard in which the true entrance to the 
Calixtine Catacomb has now been found, and thus the most 
curious discovepes of the last few years have been made. Con¬ 
siderable confusion had been introduced in the names or desig¬ 
nations of the cemeteries lying between the Via Latina, the 
Via Appia, and the Via Ardentina ; but the Salzburg Pilgrims 
distinctly affirmed that the entrance to tlic Catacx)inb of St. 
Calixtus was on the right of the Appian Way, somewhat nearer 
to the city than tlie Church of St. Sebastian, the Prmtesta 
Catacomb being to the north, and that of St. Domitilla to the 
south. They also stated the names of the principal persons 
buried there, and in particular referred to the Pontifical crypt 
which they said contained the tombs of at least four of the 
Popes of the third century, whilst St. Conielius and St. Cmcilia 
were interred in other parts of the cemetery. 

We bprrow from the text of M. Perret’s work the following 
succinct account of these researches : — 


* iJeuini Opera, fol. tom. ii. ex Typograph. Monasterii Kmerani, 
1777. *The statement in the text is that given by Padre Marchi. 
We have examined the ‘ Itineraries ’ themselves, but we are ui\- 
ahle to discover on what evidence this date has been assigned to 
them, as in fact tliey contain no ^ate at all, and no indication of 
their authors. Frobenius, the editor of Alcuin, suggests that they 
may have been written by Alcuin himself, as they were discovered 
between two of his letters in the. Salzburg library; but this would be 
entirely at variance with Padre Marebi’s theory. They were pro¬ 
bably com^tosed before the removal of the relics by Pope PasebaL 
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‘Down to the year 18.54 it was .almost universalfybelieved tliat 
the centre of the cemetery of St. Calixtus was in tho excavations 
und<‘r the basilica of St. Sebastian. The ton^s of the pontiffs in¬ 
terred in that catacomb were shown there, ana St. Urban was sup¬ 
posed to have deposited the body of St. Cmcilia — inter collegas epis- 
copos — in Ike same place. Since that time, M. dt liossi, relying on 
authentic monuments, has combated the j>revHiliTig opinion, and proved 
that the tombs of thg pontiffs and of St. Ca^cilia are under certain 
vineyards on the Appian Way. The excavations made under his 
directions have demonstrated the truth of his views. 

*In this vineyard stands an ancient edifice, which (though now 
used as a farm building) may be regarded as an .ancient Christian 
basilica. Near this edifice is a large staircase loading to the upper 
level of the cemetery, but, till lately, blocked up with earth alfid 
ruins. An immense (pianlity of rubbish closed the approaches and 
the crypts to which this staircase originally led. No sooner had a few 
feet of the chief entrance been cleared, tlian a fine range of masonry 
Tvas discovered, reaching to the level of the soil. On the right a 
large door opened upon a cryj)r which Avas equally full of earth and 
rubbish: but flie stucco i>f the vault Avas soon laid bare and found to 
he covered aamIIj Greek and Latin inscri])tions, scratched upon it by 
the numerous pilgrims AA'ho Iiad visited this spot,—an evident pr<»of 
that it Avas one of jioculiar inipoi-taiiec. Most of the inscriptions were 
mere ii.ames or monograms scratclu'fl on the plaster. Tlius, a certain 
Dlapliis bad AA'ritten n£ pi'cmv f^fTr ,—la Dionysius, Aioiovtriy 

etc nyiKty txirt. Some of tliern Avere iiiA'ocations of the pilgrims, not 
for tlieiusc'lvijs, but for those dear to them : £>' OfWj vivat in Domino, 

vicaf in Dta ; sometimes rivut in Ofw, and .similar eiprossious.' * 

In one of these, not uiciitioned by* ]\I. Ferret, the name of 
. Sophronia repeatedly occur.®, evidently traced by the same 
hitinl. * Sophronia, dnlcis Sophnmia,' marks the tiAack of the 
faithful pilgrim along the Av.alls, until at length, in the 
crypt of St, Cornelius, Avlncli is in one of the most remote 
parts of the catacomb, the same touching remembrance occurs, 
with this addition, ‘ Sophronia, dulcis Stphronia, vivis in Deo I ’ 
By the.sG and similar indications Cavalierc di Bossi was 
guided in the researches which have lately been crowned Avitli ^ 
still more remarkable success. A staircase, partly of the 
fourth century, now conducts the tr.aA’eller by about tAventy- 
four steps to a passage broader than the galleries of the 
dead usually arc, and thence to a sepulchral chamber. On the 
sides of this chamber arc tdllbs bearing in rude letters the 
names of ANTEPflC (a. i). 2.35), FABIANUS (a. d. 236), 
LTCIOT (Lucius, a.d. 256), and EUTYCIIIANUS (a.d. 
275). Each of these names is folloAvcd by the short designation. 
EPis. ET. Mar. Dean Milmim expresses an opinion that Fabian 
is the first Bishop of Rome Avhose martyrdom is historically au¬ 
thenticated ; but it will be observed that in this crypt the tomb 
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of Fabian is found side by side with his immediate predecessor 
Anteros, Cornelius lay in another part of the same cemetery, 
and Lueius, who exceeded Cornelius, lay beside Fabian. The 
history of these early bishops is doubtless very obscure, but 
that they actually existed, and were bishops and martyrs of 
the Church in Rome, may fairly.be inferred from the discovery 
of tombs bearing their names and titles in the very place of 
sepulture where they were stated to have *been interred. The 
title of ‘ martyr ’ was however sometimes applied to those who 
lived under the persecutions, though without enduring actual 
martyrdom. All these prelates are mentioned by Tilleniont in 
the third volume of his Ecclesiastical History, and the fact of 
their interment in the cemetery of St. Calixtus is particularly 
noticed. 

The central tomb under the arcosoUum of this crypt is nameless 
and empty; but as it is known that Pope Sixtus II. was buried 
in this cai^omb, after having suffered martyrdom under the 
I-Cmperor '^Valerian, A.D. 258, in the adjoining galleries of the 
Pnetesta, there is a strong ])resumption that this was his grave. 
Tlsis presumption is fortified by a striking piece of evidence. 
Pope Damasus, towards the close of the fourth century, ren¬ 
dered himself remarkable for the care he bestowed on the 
sacred edifices of Rome, for his skill in composing a specie's 
of bastard epigram, and for his zeal in having these composi¬ 
tions cut in marble in Roman letters of a peculiar form and uf 
extreme elegance. The inscriptions of Pope Dainasils arc some 
of the most beautiful in the world, and the hand of the work¬ 
man he employed is so peculiar that it is almost impossible to 
mistake it when once it is known. A fac-siinile of one of 
them is given with great success by M. Perret, vol. v. plate 39. 
Many of the original inscriptions have of course perished, but 
they are preserved in considerable numbers by contemporary 
historians, and amongst them the following lines ore recorded. 
They were written by the Pope to be placed in or over a 
, sepulchral chamber in the cemetery of )St. Calixtus, and they 
describe the holy persons intcn*ed there, with whose remains 
JDaniasus was too modest to confound his own. 

‘ Hie congesta jacet quseris si turba piorum 
Corpora sanctorum retinent % encranda sepulcra, 

Sublimes animas rapuit sfti ngia coeli. 

Hie cmnites Xysti portaiit qui cx hoste tropsea, 

Hie niynerus procerura servat qui altaria Christi, 

Hie positus longa vixit qui in pace sacerdos *, 


* Supposed by Cavaliere di Rossi to be Pope Melchiades, who lay iu 
another ^^ypt of the j^ame catacomb. 
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Pile confessores sancti <^uos Grsecia misit, 

Ilicjnvenes, puerique, senes, castique nepotes, 

Queis mage virgineum pluciiit retincre pudorem, 

Hie fatoor Damasus volui inea condere membra, 

Sed cineres timui sanctos vexure pibrum.’ 

What had become of this celebrated monumental inscrip¬ 
tion, which was, as it were, the title and frontispiece of the 
catacomb itself? Our antiquarian readers will sympathise with 
the excitement of Cavaliere di Rossi when lie found, amongst 
the rubbish cleared from the chapel, a broken fragment of a 
marble tablet containing the word ' Flic ’ in Damasian cha¬ 
racters, three times repeated, one below the other. The com¬ 
mencement of the fourth, fifth, and sixth lines of the well- 
known inscription flashed on<4iis mind; and, in short, after a 
careful search, and an ingenious reconstruction of the whole 
tablet, which had been shattered into 126 fragments, the entire 
inscription was recovered, and may now bo seen as legible as 
when Pope Damasus had it executed some 1450 years ago. 

The discoveries made in this catacomb did not end here. It 
was stated by the Salzburg Itineraries and by other authorities, 
that Cornelius, who succeeded to the see of Rome next after 
the martyrdom of Fabian (a.J). 249), was interred in a remote 
part of the same cemetery. During the earlier excavations a 
broken slab had been discovered with the syllables LIUS . , . 
TYR. . . . upon it, and this had been deposited in the Kir- 
chcriau Muacum. Some time afterwards, the other portions of 
the same slab, Avith the syllables CORNE .... MAR .... 
were found to have been built into an adjoining wall. The two 
fragments fitted, and now form the tablet which once covered 
the grave of Coknelius, Maiityu.* Hard by the spot is a 
rude wall painting roprcsciiting the saint*, and by his side St. 
Cyprian, whose name is introduced ; a remarkable confirmation 
of the intimacy between these two eminent men, who resisted, 
Avitli equal firmness, the progress of the Novatian heresy, the 
one in Carthage, the other in Rome; and botii died the death 
of martyrs. 

The legend of St. Crccilia has been so disguised by the Roman 
martyrolo^ists, that it is diflicult to establish for her a positive 
historical character. Yet some of the particulars of licr reputed 
life and death. are confirmed by evidence Avhich demonstrate, 
at least, the antiquity of her story. The church of St. Ceecilia 
in Trastevere, was certainly in existence in the year 500, when 

* Cornelius suffered martyrdom at Civita Vec^ia on the 14th 
September, 252, and was buried in St. (j^lixtus’ cemeteries. 
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Pope Syinniachus held a council there. It was then believed 
to have been erected on the site *of the mansion of Cjecilia her- 
selfj nnd the chapel in which she is supposed to have suffered 
the first attempt on her life, still contains the conduits for 
steam or hot air, showinj; it to have formed part of the baths of 
a Boman palace. The legend goes on to relate that after she 
had converted her husband. Valerian, to the faith, he and his 
brother were first put to death and buried by her care in the 
cemetery of St Calixtus. Her own cxucutiou speedily followed; 
and having distributed her goods to the poor, and desired that her 
house might be converted into a place of Christian worship, she 
too expired, and was buried by St. Urban in the same catacomb. 
The story is a touching and a graceful one; but, as TiiJcinont 
observes, there is no evidence t^at she ever saw’' Urban at 
all; 4 ind he conjectures that she suffered in Sicily about the 
year 178. However, he adds, with real or affected submission 
to authority, ‘ il nous suffit ’ that the Church placed her in all 
its oldest martyrologies and in the Litanies of the Saints. Our 
present concern is not with the saint, but with the tomb which 
w'as believed to contain her remains — whether apocryphal or not 
is immaterial. The records of the pilgrims relate, that in the 
seventh century the tomb of Caacilia was resorted to as a place of 
great sanctity within the sepulchral chamber of the Popes. In 
the ninth century. Pope Paschal I. removed her remains to the 
church consecrated to her within the city; and, to descend to 
more recent times, when we find ourselves within reach of 
actual testimony, the sarcophagus in w'hich these remains were 
placed by Paschal, was opened with great solemnity, in the 
year 15.09, in the presence of Cardinal Baronius, who has left 
an exact description of the ceremony and of the :i])pearanee of 
the body. ^ She was lying within a coffin of • cypress wood, 
‘ enclosed in a marble sarcophagus, not in the manner of one 
‘ dead and buried, but on her right side, as one asleep; and in 

* a very modest attitude, covered with a simple stuff of taffety, 
‘ having her hca^ bound with cloth, and at her feet the remains 

* of the cloth of gold and silk which Pope Paschal found in her 
‘ original tomb.’ This attitude was seized with great felicity 
by the sculptor Stefano Maderno, who executed the recumbent 
figure which may still be seen over her shrine. 

Could then any triices be found of the crypt in the catacomb 
of St. Calixtus, in which the alleged body of St. C»cilia was 
originally depbsited, and where — whether it was authentic or 
spurious — it certainly was held in high veneration for several 
centuries anterior to the removal by Pope Paschal? We l.ave 
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already mentioned that tliis crypt was recorded to be within the 
Pontifical Chamber^ and, a closer search being recently made, 
traces of a passage were discovered, by Cavalierc di Boss! on 
tlie left hand of the arcosoliurn; the passage was cleared, and 
found to lead into an inner sepulchral chamber. Here lay an 
open tomb, from which the body had been removed, and on the 
wall may be seen the painted figure of a woman (an object of 
unfrequent occurrence in the Christian cemeteries), by whose 
side stands a venerable figure designated by the name of Urban. 
Whether, therefore, 'divine Caecilia’ is to be regarded as a 
myth of tile Bomish Church, or whether a martyr oif that name 
was actually interred there under the circumstances described, 
there is a chain of direct evidence connecting the present tomb, 
which was erected only two centuries and a half ago, with the 
remains existing in the Catacombs probably as early as the third 
century. * 

This example may serve to show the nature and eflPect of the 
last change the Catacombs were destined to undergo. We have 
seen that from the fourth to the eighth centuries, they had 
become the resort of innumerable pilgrims, and the plaster,or- 
soft tufa of the w'alls is still marked in a thousand places with 
the yraffiti or scratches of those, .who, like more modern visitors, 
seem in all ages to have had a passion for leaving their names 
to be deciphered by posterity. Jlut, tow'ards the ninth century, 
partly fr(>m fear of tluj incursions of barbarians, especially of 
the Lombards, partly from a desire to give additional sanctity 
to the churches and shrines witldii the city of Rome, the popes 
encouraged the removal of the remains of the early Christians 
from their real places of infernicnt to other sanctuaries. The 
progress of superstition had led to the belief that every altar 
ouglit, if possible, to be coust:cratcd by the relics of a martyr. 
Tl»e Catacombs alforded an inexhaustible supply of these me¬ 
morials ; the chain of local evidence which gave an interest 
and a meaning to the actual tombs of the early Christians, was 
altogether broken; the cemeteries were literally rifled, and their 
contents were promiscuously transferred to the marble altars 
and the gilded shrines of a faith widely different from that 
simple creed for which so many of them had died.* 


* This most objectionable practice has not only prevailed through¬ 
out the later ages of the Bomish Church, but, we are sorry to say, is 
not even now entirely abandoned. Dr. Wordsworth has recently ex¬ 
posed in his ' Notes in Paris,' published in 1854, a most remarkable 
case of this kind, wliich forcibly illustrates the gross abuse of which 
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This transformation seems to us to explain, in a very striking 
manner, some of the characteristic practices of the later Romish 
Church, from which Protestant Christians most cordially dissent. 
Planted, as.it were, in the earlier ages of the Church, within 
the recesses of these subterranean crypts which were dedicated to 
and peopled by the dead, the offices of religion began to partake 
in some'degree of tomh-worsTiip, The celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was transferred, as we have seen, from the table in front 
of the arcosoUum to the slab behind it — retro sanctos — and be¬ 
neath that slab slept a martyr, so that the very idea of the altar 
became connected w’ith the relics of a saint. The churches of 
the Christian metropolis which arose in great number and mag¬ 
nificence, after the ascendency of the faith had been proclaimed, 
aspired to vie in sanctity with those mysterious sepulchres 
which had witnessed the first trials and triumphs of the Chris- 
tiarf comnfbnity. The relies and supposed remains were there¬ 
fore removed; and the early Christians who had been laid 
centuries before in the cells of the Catacombs, anticipating cer- 

we'complain. Some time ago the following ,inscription was dis¬ 
covered in the Catacombs of Rome near the Via Salaria:— 

AURELIA. TIIECIWSI-® 

BENlGNlSblMJE ET 
ixcoan»AUAurLi feminaj 
AURELIUS OPTATL'S 
C0N.lU(:i INNOCEXTISSIMAi 
DEPOS, PK. KAL. J»KC. 

NAT. AMIJIAXA. » 

B. M. F. 

The Congreg.T,tion of Relics decided that this lady was a Christian, 
which is probable, — a martyr, which is uncertain — a saint and a 
native of Amiens in France. The pope decreed that the name of St. 
Theudosia, a name wholly unknown even to the Roman Calendar, 
should be added to the ritual of the church of Amiens: and lier 
body (or what was supposed to remain of it) was actually trans¬ 
ported to Amiens on the 12th October, 1853, and received tlierc in 
the cathedral with extraordinary splendour by twenty-eight initri d 
prelates. Cardinal Wiseman preached the first sermon on the occa¬ 
sion. All this rests on the assumption, made in defiance of the laws 
of grammar, that the words nat. A>UiiANA agree with ‘ Theudosia ’ 
and mean,,ns the Abbe Gerbet says, ‘ nee Amienoise' Dr. Words¬ 
worth, however, suggests that these words stand for * Natione Ani- 
*biana’.—a iiiore correct form of expression—meaning that she 
was of the nation of the Ambiani, Amiens was calletl Saznanobria 
and not Ambianum until the time of Gratian (a. j>. 382), when the 
age of martyrdom had long passed away. 
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taiiiljr no earthly disinterment, were brought to the light of day, 
and invested with legendary histories and miraculous powers. 
Such was the exact course the doctrine of the veneration of 
saiiits appears to have followed from its origin in these very 
Catacombs; and when it is considered how large are the tempta¬ 
tions it offers to the frauds of one class of men and to the cre¬ 
dulity of another, it is not surprising that the result has been 
injurious to religion and debasing to mankind. The more 
curious, therefore, is it to compare the simplicity of the ori¬ 
ginal tombs and the humility of their evangelical ornaments, 
with the prodigious superstructure raised by Rome on this 
foundation. But in removing the remains of the early Chris¬ 
tians to more pompous receptacles, the popes appear to have 
been unconscious that they were destroying part of the actual 
historical evidence of the primitive Church; to substitute one 
tomb for another is to raise grave doubts of the authenticity 
of both. 

We hope, on every account, that a more candid and judi¬ 
cious spirit now prevails in the management of this department 
of Christian antiquities; and the reputation of Cavalierc di 
Rossi as an antiquary and a scholar, stands too high for hiih to 
lend himself in any way to these devices, which are absofutely 
destructive of that which is of interest to the whole literary 
world, as long as it is reserved for the purposes of history and 
not prostituted to those of superstition. The publication of the 
entire collection of the Christian inscriptions of Rome is a great 
work which cannot fail to shed additional lustre on the reign of 
the present pontiflj who lias certainly not been wanting in the 
ciicouragcment and assistance he has been able to bestow on 
Roman archscology. The funds for the purchase of the vine¬ 
yard leading to the entrance of the cemetery of St. Calixtus 
were provided, not without difficulty, from the Pope’s own 
purse, and Pius TX. was one of the first persons who proceeded 
to visit these curious discoveries. We trust, therefore, the 
success of this experiment may encourage the Papal Govern¬ 
ment to rc-open tlie Catacombs for the only legitimate purpose 
they can serve, namely, os the repository of the remains of the 
primitive Church. The different sects and opinions of the present 
day may find in these memorials various meanings; but as long as 
they are nreserved in their genuine simplicity, they cannot foril 
to add an^ntcrcsting page to the records of mankind. • 
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Art. V. — 1. Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the HudsorCs Bay Company. 1857. 

2. Hudson^s Bay, or Life in the Wilds of North America. By 
R. M. Ballanttne. Edinburgh: 1848. 

3. Report of the Exploration of the Country hrticeen Lahe Su-^ 
perior and the Red River Settlement. Printed by Order of 
the Legislative Assembly of Canada. Toronto: 1858. 

4. An Examination of the Charter and Proceedings of the Hud¬ 
son's Bay Company, icith reference to'the grant of Vancouver's 
Island. By f. E. Fitzgeuald. London:' 1849. 

5. 'The Hudson's Bay Territory aud Vancouver's Island, with 
an Exposition of the Chartered Rights, Conduct, and Policy 
of the Honourable Hudson's Bay Corporatiov,. By B. M. 
SIaktin. 1849. 

6. Report from a Select Committee of the Home of Representatives 
{of Minnesota) on the Overland Emigration Route from Min¬ 
nesota to British Oregon, 1858. 

7. The North-West Coast, or Three Years' Residence in Wash¬ 
ington Territory. By James Cf. Swan. New York : 1856. 

8. The New El Doratlo, or British Columbia. By KlNUlTAM 
C 0 KNWALI.IS. London: 1858. 

9. WundeHngs of an Artist among the Indians of British Noi th 
America. By Paul Kane. 1 vol. 8vo. London: 1859. 

'^I^HEiiE is not wanting a kind of rude rcscnibiauce between 
-*• the geographical conformations of Northern Asia and 
Northern America. Etich has been provided by nature with 
great rivers running north aud south, — the Ob, the Yemissei, 
and the Lena, in Siberia: the Iblackcnzie, the Coppermine, and 
the Back or Great Fish liiver, in the territory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. But the gift in both cases has been rather 
splendid than useful; lor all these six streams discharge them¬ 
selves Into the Frozen Ooean, at points utterly inaccessible for 
t6e purpose of comuierce, as if they hkd been bestowed in irony 
to show how easy it is for nature to neutralise her noblest agencies. 
Both regions are enclosed on the west by long chains of moun¬ 
tains—the Urul» which dips rapidly down into the great plain of 
Bupsia, and the Kocky Mountains, whose base is on th^ shores of 
the Pacific. Siberia is bounded on the east by the vast gulf-of 
OcJjfdtsk, and North America by the frozen shores*of Hudson’s 
' Bay. If. Siberia be superior in the,length and volume of its 
^rivers, British America has the advantage of possessing streams 
which, rising from the Rocky Mountains, intersect the continent 
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from east to west, and water the vast valley lying between 
the high lands, from whence spring the Mississippi and the Red 
River of the north pn the one side, and the Mackenzie, the 
Coppermine,, and the Fish River on the other. Nor is the 
climate of. these two vast regions dissimilar. The winter is, 
at the same latitude, of equal length. Both present the same 
phenomena of ground frozen to an immense depth below the 
surface, which never thaws in the warmest summer, and of trees 
ice, bound to the very heart which splinter the axe of the 
woodman like glass. In both the cold is something incredible 
to European nations, extending frequently to seventy degrees 
below zero of Fahrenheit, or a hundred and two degrees below 
the freezing point. But though the climate is so severe, in 
neither case does it appear to be unhealthy. The spring is. 
sudden; the summer thougli short, is warm ; and the powers of 
animal and vegetable nature seem to compensate themselves by 
extraordinary vigour and activity, for the short respite allowed 
them from the lonj^orpor of winter. 

Neither of these regions can as yet boast of a history. The 
life of the Siberian exile is consumed in a constant struggle 
with the inclement influences by wdiich he is surrounded ; and 
with the single exception of the settlement, founded by the late 
liord Selkirk, at the Red River, no attempt has been made to 
. establish in British America, north of Canada, and of the 49th 
parallel of north latitude, anything resembling a civilised com- 
'‘niuiiity or a settled government. Causes are, however, at 
work, which bid fair speedily to dispel this state of things in 
Britisli North America. Leaving then Northern Asia to the 
course of progress to which she may be destined, we propose 
to inijuitc what is tlic duty, and what should be the policy, 
of England with, regard to those vast territories, which may be 
denominated the English Siberia. 'L'lieir destiny wdll not 
assuredly be allowed to unfold itself with the calm and regular 
development which is reserved for Northern Asia, cut off 
from Europe by the Ural Mountains, and from the tribes 
of Central Asia by the vast fortress of the Altai. A number 
of causes combine to force the question of the future con¬ 
dition of these territories on the earliest consideration of the 
public, Canada is pressing towards them on the south-east 
trontier. The United States are approaching them on the 
south, from Minnesota; while the recent gold discoveries on 
the Fraser and Thompson Rivers have emptied half California 
into a region unknown and uiJtrodden,«till within the last year 
or two, by any, except a few tribes of Indians and the servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Companies. 

Until the close of the last session of Parliament, the whole 
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of the British dominions on the continent of North America, 
■with ihc exception of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and the coast of Labrador, were under the government of a 
single corporation—the last of those great proprietary companies, 
by whose agency so much of our commerce w^ originally 
planted and fostered, and to whom we mainly owe the colonisa¬ 
tion of North'America, the opening of our trade with Bussia 
and the Levant, and the conquest of an empire in the East 
Indies. 'Hiough jiolitical economy has exploded for ever the 
notion of carrying on commerce, colonisation, or conquest by 
means of corporations protected by strict monopolies, it w’ould 
be unjust to deny, that at a time when our knowledge of geo¬ 
graphy was extremely imperfect, when there was no police of 
the seas, when every distant enterprise was involved in doubt 
and mystery, and trade had to be carried on with fierce and bar¬ 
barous nations, results were obtained by; these corporations 
which eould hardly have been hoped fbr^from the private trader. 
They are gpnc, and the state of things whreh produced them; 
but it would be ingratitude to assert that their establishment 
was geneitilly either dictated by corrupt motives, or inexpedient 
with reference to the then conditions of society. 

The corporation to whose lot it has fallen to rule for many 
years past, with an absolute sway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, owes its institution to the fiery Cavalier 
whose name occurs so often for good or for evil in the history 
of the gi^at civil war. Chiefly at the request of Prince Rupert, 
Charles the Second, on the 2ad of May, 1670, issued a charter 
to Prince Rupert and his associates, by which Prince Rupert, 
Christopher, .Duke of Albemarle, William, Earl of Craven, 
Henry, Lord Arlington, Anthony, Lord Ashley, and other 
knights and gentlemen, were incorporated by the name of the 
G-overnor and Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’sBay; and to this corporation the King granted *thc sole 
‘ trade and commerce of all those seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, 
' creeks, and sounds,' in whatever latitude they shall be, that lie 
' within the entrance of the straits commonly called Hudson’s 
‘ Straits; togetlicr w'ith all .the lands and territories ui)on the 

* countries, coasts, and confines of the seas, bays, lakes, rivers, 

* creeks, and sounds aforesaid, that are not already actually pos- 

* scaled by or granted to any of our subjects, or possessed by 
^ ‘ the subjects of any other Christian Prince . . . .; and that 

* the said land be from •henceforth reckoned and reputed as one 
‘ of our plantations or colonies in America, called Rupart’s 
*Land;’ and furthermore the Crown granted to the auven- 
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turerrf and their successors 'the whole and entire trade and 
‘ traffic to and fronoi all havens, bays, creeks, rivers, lakes, and 
' seas into which they shall find entrance or passage by water or 
‘ land out of the territories, lynits, and places aforesaid.’ 

Tliis charter was obviously drawn up in the most complete 
ignorance of the geography of the land '^lich.it professed to 
grant, and it might seem difficult to decide, applying its words 
to modern knowledge, what land passed to the corporation. It 
is enough in this place to say that an opinion was given by Sir 
Samuel Roinilly, Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Cruise, Sir James Scarlett, 
and Mr. Bell, that under these words the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
jiany wore entitled to all the land, tlie waters of which fall into 
Hudson’s Bay; and that upon this view the Company and the 
Legislature seem to have acted in framing the arrangements 
under which the territory has been governed during the last 
three reigns. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon those circumstances in 
the history of the Company which are merely matters of anti¬ 
quarian curiosity. Tl^c concern seems to have been at first a 
very lucrative one, and the Company is accused, not without 
some show of justice, of having had recourse to the modern ex¬ 
pedient of watering its stock, that is, of nominally increasing its 
capital, so ns ^ make the amount of its profits n]>pcar less enor¬ 
mous. It is open to considerable question whether the Company 
understood their eJiartcr as conferring territorial rights to the 
extent now claimed under the legal opinion to which we have re¬ 
ferred. Tlieir operations seem in tlic first instance to have been 
confined to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and it is asserted that 
it was only in the beginning of the present century tliat they 
extended their fur-trading oi>eration8 as far as the valley of the 
Assaimboinc in the vicinity of the ])resent lied River Settlement. 
There is also considerable doubt whether at the time the charter 
was granted, nearly a hundred years before the cession of Ca¬ 
nada to Great Britain, the Crown of England was possessed of 
the territories which it professed to grant; and it may possibly 
have been some uncertainty on tliis question which induced the 
Company to obtain an Act of Parliament in the reign of William 
and Mary, confirming its charter for a period of seven years, 
after the expiration of which period it was left to stand on its 
own resources, and has actually maintained itself till the present 
day. 

During the eighteenth century the Company fell into 
that state of inactivity which pervaded so many more impor¬ 
tant institutions, till it was aroused from its slumbers by the 
formidable competition of the North-west Company, under 
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the energetic guidance of the discoverer of the great rivfer which 
bears liis name, a Canadian by birth, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
The basis of the operations of the North-west Company was 
Montreal, from whence its traf%: was conveyed through the 
great chain of lakes to Fwt William on Lake Superior, and 
thence by a canoe Ante containing sixty-four portages, and ex¬ 
tending over nearly seven hundred miles, to the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg; wliile the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were all carried on from England through the stormy and dif¬ 
ficult navigation of Hudson’s Straits. Iti 1812 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company gained a new and powerful ally in the late Lord 
Selkirk, stiU known to the Indians by the name of the Silver 
Chief. This nobleman, a, person of much energy and resolution, 
conceived the idea of indemnifying Great Britain for the loss of 
the American Colonies, by the foundation of fresh eettlcraents 
to the north; and, having obtained a predominating influence in 
the councils of the Hudson’s Bay Company, procured from them 
in 1812 a grant of the land now occupi^ by the Red River 
Settlement, and set to work, in earnesti to colonise it. From 
that period till 1820 the most violent competition, attended by 
many conflicts and much loss of life, raged between the two 
Companies, until in 1821 they agreed to unite, and an Act 
of Parliament was passed, empowering the Qrown to grant 
licenses from time to time to the amalgamated Corporation for 
exclusive trade in the Indian territories for periods-not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty-one years. The last license for twenty-one 
years was granted in 1838, and "will therefore expire in the pre¬ 
sent year. From these transactions, which wc have purposely 
stated as summarily as possible, leaving those who seek more 
detailed information to find it in the authorities prefixed to this 
article, it results that the Hudson’s Bay Company is possessed of 
the territory between the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains' north of Canada, and the forty-ninth parallel of north lati¬ 
tude, under two distinct titles,—the charter of Charles the Second, 
under which they claim to own in fee-simple all the land whose 
waters run into Hudson’s Bay, and the license of exclusive trade- 
granted under the Act of 1821, extending over all the dis¬ 
trict, north of the land comprehended in the charter, whose 
waters, the Ma(k;^zie, the Coppermine, and the Great Fish 
River, empty themselves into the Northern Ocean. 

The point which is principally interesting to us at this time is 
in what manner ike Hudson’s Ray Company have executed the 
trust of governing these vast territories, and whether their 
, agency on the, whole has been beneficial to the interests of the 
British Empire, and of the Indian population whose destinies 
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are committed to their charge. Our object is to ascertain 
as far as possible the present state of things with regard to 
these vast regions which circumstances are now forcing upon 
our attention; and one element in coming to a right conclusion 
must necessarily be the estimate, which, upon an impartial con¬ 
sideration, we are disposed to form of the merits or demerits of 
the government by which they are at present administered. 
Tiic Hudson’s Bay Company, although possessing certain attrir 
butes of delegated sovereignty, is essentially a mercantile specu¬ 
lation, its main object being to realise a good dividend for its 
shareholders.' In this object, at any rate, it has succeeded, for on 
its capital of five hundred thousand pounds it pays a dividend of 
ten per cent., or fifty thousand a year. It is no mean triumph 
of commercial enterprise to extract this large amount of profit 
from materials so unpromising as the swamps, the stunted 
forests, the icy plains, the dreary lakes, the obstructed rivere, 
and the inhospitable climate of British Xorth America. 

The motto of the Company, * Pro piile cutem,' is true as well 
as witty, for it is by no ordinary toil and danger that these 
results are obtained. The servants of the Company are selected 
from among the hardy peasantry of Aberdeenshire, and the 
frugal inhabitants of the Orkney Islands; men trained in poverty 
and self-denial, who have justified by their courage, their con¬ 
stancy, and their integrity, the preference of the natives of the 
sturdy North for this rough and dangerous service. The busi¬ 
ness of the Company is carried on in posts scattered at wide inter¬ 
vals over these scarcely habitable regions. TJie Indians, who are 
employed in hunting the fur-bearing animals, bring their peltries 
for irale. No money is employed in the traffic, but a substitute 
for it invented similar to that w'hich enabled Homer, who also 
was unacquainted with the use of money, to compare the value 
of the arms of Glaucus and Diomed, the one being worth a 
hundred oxen, the other nine. The unit of value, by reference 
to which the transactions betw^een the Indians and Company 
arc ^cgulatei^ is the beaver. I'he tariff, according to which 
the skim are purchased, is formed on the principle of giving 
for the more valuable skins less, and for the less valuable more, 
than they are wortl^. . The object of this proceeding seems tO be 
to protect the more valuable animals from extermination, since, 
if the Indian were encouraged to destroy those that bear the 
highest price, it is obvious that the more precious kinds of fur 
would become extinct, and the less valuable kinds would be un¬ 
duly multiplied. When the Indian brings his fur Ibr sale, he 
receives for each skin a stick for every beaver which it is worth, 
and, pasring over to the other side of the store, he purchases wifh 
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these sticks blankets, guns, hatehets, and whatever^,else he stands 
in need of, till all his sticks aro exhausted, and then departs for 
his home. It is obvious that by accustoming the Indians to the 
use of firearms, instead of bows and arrows, and to articles of 
European manufacture instead of those they once fabricated for 
themselves, they are placed very much in the power of Euro¬ 
peans; since, if these supplies were withdrawn, it would be 
impossible for men who have lost their native arts, without 
acquiring new onfes in their place, to return to tlieir original 
condition. This power, it is only just to say, the Company 
have used for the benefit of the Indian, and also,*no doubt, for 
their own. They have contrived- to keep entirely fi'ee of those 
destructive feuds between the two races which have been the 
shame and reproach of civilisation, when brought into contact 
with barbarism. While the frontiers of the United States, from 
the Everglades of Florida to the mountains of Oregon, have been, 
and still are, the scene of a war of extermination, w’agcd with 
equal ferocity and doubtful success between the White man arid 
the Red, it is the pride and boast of the Hudson’s Bay Comjiany 
that they alone have found means of conciliating the Red Indian; 
and while the aborigines have been made the means of acquiring 
wealth for their employers, they have also been saved, not only 
from war with the Whites, but from the dreadful contests which 
they would incessantly have waged with each other. 

We cannot cite a belter witness on this subject than Mr. 
James G. Swan, an intelligent American gentleman, author of 
‘ Four Years’ Residence in Washington Territory,’ by no means 
a friend to the Hudson’s Baj Company, for the extinction of 
which he is sincerely anxious, as lie considers it a grasping 
monopoly, and exceedingly hostile to the interests of American 
citizens. 

‘ It has been supposed by many that the Whites and Red men of the 
western frontier cannot live together in one community in peace; but 
this is not so, as the course of the Hudson’s Bay Cyrapany will t^d to 
show. That immense monopoly has spread itself all 9^er that great 
region of the North, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and for many 
years has been in constant intercourse with the savage tribes throughout 
that country, a territory larger than the whole of the United States; 
and instead of wars of extermination or constant border raids and 
feuds, a lasting friendship has been maintained, which appears to 
grow stronger every day. . - 

* The Hudso^^ Bay Company, in their treatment of the Indians, 
have combined ora reconciled policy with humanity. Their prohi> 
bition to supply them with ardent spirits appears to have been in all 
. cases rigidly enforced; and although many of the employes of the 
Company have furnished the Indians at times with spirits, yet such 
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servaiits hav& invariably been dismissed or d^raded when fohnd out. 
EncourHgement is also held ont by the Company to induce their 
people, who are mostly French Canadians, to intermany with, the 
native women, as a means of securing the friendship and tradS of the 
different tribes. 

* As there are, or rather were, few or no white women in those 
territories, it will easily bo seen that a great many half-breeds are 
now growing up, who will ,in time form an important part of the 
population. The Company afford means for the education of these 
half-breed children, and, as far as possible, retain them among the 
Whites; and, whenever found capable, give them employ in the service 
of the Company. 

* The course pursued by the Hudson’s Bay Company shows that 
they understand the Indian character to perfection. And if, by 
adopting some of their views, our Government can bring about a state 
of feeling among our own Indians, similar to those of the tribes in 
British North America toward the Hudson’s Bay Company, it would 
seem to be worth the trial, and would bo productive of ^ood, both 
to the Indians and our own people.’ 

Something, though by no means all that could be wished, has 
been done for the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. 
There are two bishops, a Catholic and a Protestant, in the ter¬ 
ritory, and a number of Protestant missionaries supported by 
religious societies in England. By accustoming the Indians to 
live peacefully beside the Whites, and to ajj^stain from war 
and bloodshed among each other, the way has unquestionably 
been prepared for the labours of-the missionary; and a still 
more puw'crful assistance is given by the settled policy of the 
Company to prohibit, wherever its control is firmly established, 
the use of ardent spirits among the natives. There is no doubt 
that in thus doing what is'bestffor the Indians, the Company 
is also doing what is best for itself; since it*is clearly con¬ 
trary to its interests to expose those on whose labour it relies 
for the material of its trafiSc, to the demoralisation and disease 
which inevitably wait on the introduction of ardent spirits 
among savages. But the benefit is not the less real, and its 
amount may be best estimated by a comparison of the state of 
the Indians in those parts of tlfe territory where the monopoly, 
and consequently the power of the Company, is absolute and 
undisputed, with their state in those frontier regions where 
competition drives the Hudson’s Bay Company, and* their 
American or Canadian opponents, to employ spirits as a me«i|^. 
of attracting the fur tzude to themselves. We may add to 
this that the Hudson’s Bay Company are at pains to prevent 
the extinction of the fur-bearing animals by prohibiting t|ie 
killing of the female during the breecUng season, and also to 
obviate the waste which would ensue from the slau^ter of the 
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fnr-beaxing animals during the hot weather, when the for is 
iMseand consequently of little ^ue. In fact, against the poli<^ 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in their ct^Mirity of fur traders, 
and, aa a consequem^ of that occupation, aa managera and go- 
yemors of the Indian tribes^ there is, we appr^ead, yery 
Httie to be said. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has made two essays at colo¬ 
nisation, ill neither of which can it bo said to have been very 
succes^nL It felt itself compelled to purchase bade again from 
Lord Selkirk the Bed Biver Settlement which it hod granted 
to him. To a company engaged in traffic with the Indians, and 
claiming and exercising the right to exclude the rest of Her 
Majesty’s subjects foom that ti^c, the foundation of a settle¬ 
ment where population may be densely congregated, .must 
necessarily be a source of infinite trouble and dispute. In the 
first place), the constitution of the Company, though well enough 
adapted t^the wants of a corporation of fur traders, is by no 
means suited to the government of a colony. Important matters 
are settled by the Board of Directors in London, the executive 
is carried on by the principal agent on the spot for the manage¬ 
ment of the trade, and a legislature is supplied by the effief 
factors or senior servants of the.Company, who assemble an¬ 
nually from their several posts at Norway House in the north, 
and Moose Factq^ in the south, in order to regulate the trade 
in which they are interested as partners; and^ as incidental to 
the trade, the. affairs of the dountry. Still, by the exercise of 
a rough common sense, and in the absence of any lawyer to 
find foult with their decisions, (hey contrived, though doubtless 
with innumerable faults of form and oversteppings of jurisdic- 
tkm, to administor a kind of justice \^hich at any rate protected 
lifo and properly, and left everybody at liberty to look after 
las own afiiurs. Indeed, most of such troubles as they have 
hfd date from the time when they were weak enough to allow 
tim law, under the shape of a learned recorder, to penetrate 
into this ,^)y8ium of natural equity a|id wisdom unfettered by 
ml& Tteir principal trouble, of course, Ims been and is their 
menc^ly. The settlers from t^e British Isles, many of them 
sprang Ifom those brought by Lord Selkirk, others, the de¬ 
scendants old military pensioners or of retired servants of 
the Company, naturally w»h for a share of the lucrative Inffian 
tmde; ner has the Company any direct power from the charter 
of preventing 3b^m from encroaching on their traffic, 
grant of exclurive right to trade is clearly void, both at common 
mw and by the statute of Monopoli^ passed in the twenty-first 
:/yeas of Jaraeii 1.; and even were it vdlid, it m not easy to see 
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b]r what means sttch a grant can be enforced; This want, 
both of right and power, has driven the local managers of the 
Company from time to time to adopt strange courses. They 
have imposed import duties, to be remitted to those 
whom there is no suspicion of illicit fur trading. They devised 
a conveyance of land in which the intending purchaser was 
made to covenant that be would not traffic for fur with the 
Indians; and on one occasion they seem to have gone so &x 
as to require that letters should be sent to the Post-Office open 
for their perusal, in order to detect any such contraband trans¬ 
actions, though, it is but just to say, that this latter proceed¬ 
ing seems to have been strenuously disapproved of by the 
Directors in London. Troubles also they have had with the 
half-breed population of the settlement, amounting now to 
several thousand persons, especially with those of French 
descent. These half-breeds, the French more especially, retain 
so much of the Indian nature as to have in general a strong dis¬ 
like for the pursuits of agriculture, and to addict themselves to 
the hunting for furs on their own account. They say that the 
country is theirs by hereditary descent, and maintain that they 
have thus a better .right than that which any royal charter 
can bestow. They seem to be a headstrong and impracticable 
race, aft, as was shown in the sanguinary dissensions between 
the two Companies, arc soon excited to violence, and by no 
means slow to shed blood. There are seldom wanting persons 
who make it their business to fan these fiery passions into a 
dame, and so formidable-has the attitude of the half-breeds 
been considered, that a detachment of troops was sent up to 
the Red River, under the command of Colonel Caldwell, in 
1848, and another, we believe, in the course of 1857. 

The Red River Settlement is the only part of the territory 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in which agriculture has been 
attempted on any considerable scale. It lies in about fifty 
degrees of north latitude; but being nearly one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the climate is very severe, though 
not more so, it is said, than tlie less favoured parts of Lower 
Canada. The mean temperature of the three winter months is 
thirteen degrees of Fahrenheit colder than that of Toronto, in 
Upper panada. Wheat can be grown there with succeiffl, 
although it runs considerable risk from summer frosts. From 
the swampy and level nature of the country the labours, and 
indeed the reeddence; of the husbandman are liable to be de¬ 
stroyed by the periodical ravages of enormous floods. Timber, 
too, is scarce, even for purposes of fuel, and coal there is none 
within any available distance, though a species of lignite is 
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said to be found at a great distance in the far north. But th^ 
greatest drawback the settlement has to encounter is the entire 
want of a market. It is accessible in three ways. First, the 
Hudson’s ^ay Company carry on their commerce from London 
through Hudson’s Straits, which, lying in sixty degrees north 
latitudcj are entirely blocked up by ice, except during two 
months of the year, and even during those two months are 
so far obstrueted that the passage through them is both difficult 
and dangerous. The principal depot of the Company on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay is York Factory, poetically described 
by Mr. Ballantync, who has written an amusing book on his 
experiences in the fur-trading service, as 

* A monstrous blot 
On a swampy spot, 

Within the sight of the B'rozen Sea.’ 

From this charming place the canoes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company proceed up Nelson’s Biver over thirty-four portages, 
at each of which it is necessary to unload the canoe and carry 
it and its contents for some distance. They then ix^ach Lake 
Winnipeg, and coast along the shores of'that stormy and dismal 
sheet of water, which the icc seldom quits before the end of 
May, and generally returns to before the end of Octob#, until 
they arrive at the Bed Biver Settlement. This route is so bad 
that the Company are often reproached with adopting it ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of rendering their dominions as inaccessible 
.as possible; but, before we condemn.them, we had better see 
what are the features of the other two routes. 

The . next route, which the Company is constantly urged to 
adopt, would lead up the St. Lawrence, through Lakes Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, and Superior to Fort William, a depot which lies 
on the north-west coast of Lake Superior, and across from thence, 
by Bainy Lake and the Lake of the Woods, to the Bed Biver 
Settlement, passing nver no less than sixty-four portages. This 
route was the one employed by the North-west Company, and 
has 310 doufit been somewhat neglected since the amalgamation 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company; but we think that any one 
who will carefully institute a comparison between it and the 
route by Hudson’s Bay, will be disposed to think that in 
giving ^e preference tp York Factory and Nelson’s I^ver the 
Company has’ bepn actuated solely by a desire to select the 
shprtest and eas’^st line for communication with England. 
Both ‘ routes are inaccessible in winter, for the ice on Lake 
Superior prevents canoe navigation, without being sufficiently 
firm to be traversed on foot, and the rugged and barren northern 
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shore is regarded as impassable, at least for the purposes of 
regular tra^c. The portages on the route by Lake Superior 
are much longer and nearly double in number those on the 
route by Hudson’s Bay. When we add to this that the canal 
at the Sault Ste. Marie (the rapid of eighty feet in height, 
which bars the entrance to Lake Superior,) passes through Ame¬ 
rican territory, while the Hudson’s Bay route passes exclusively 
through the dominions of the British Crown, we think that we 
have alleged reasons enough for the preference of the Company 
for the Hudson’s Bay route, without imputing to them the wish 
to Create extraordinary difficulties in approaching a region which 
nature has already made more than sufficiently inaccessible. 
This route has recently been surveyed by Messrs. Gladman and 
Dawson, under the direction of the government of Canada; but 
their report, altliough it contains a recommendation for making 
a road, to avoid the present toilsome ascent from Lake Superior, 
and is written in a spirit favourable to the opening of this route, 
(the only one, it would seen^f by which Canada can communicate 
with Lake Winnipeg,) docs not in any degree shake the con¬ 
clusions at which we have arrived, after the careful collation of 
a very large mass of discordant testimony; more especially as in 
this report the obvious diflSculty to English commerce, implied 
by passing through a portion of American territory at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, is not, so far as we can find, even alluded to. 
The Parliamentary Committee, which examined this subject in 
1857, seems to have been not unnaturally disposed to think 
that the difficulties of the route and the inferior qualities of the 
country w(‘re purposely exaggerated by the servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who w’erc called before them. Thus, 
in the evidence of Sir George Simpson, we have the following 
episodg: — 

* Q. 772. Mr. Gordon. If I understand you rightly, you think 
that no portion of Rupert’s Land is favourable for settlement, but 
that some poi'tions might be settled?-,—Yes. 

* Q. 773. In your very interesting work of “ A Journ^ round the 
“World,” at page45,1 find this description of the country between the 
Lake of the Woods and the Rainy Lake:—“ From Fort Francis down- 
“ wards, a stretch of nearly a hundred miles, it is not interrupted by 
“a single impediment, while yet the current is not strong enough . 
“ materially to retard an ascending traveller. Nor arc the banks less 
“ favourable to agriculture, and the waters themselves to navigation, 
“resembling in some measure those of the,Thames near Richmond. 

“ From the very bank of the river there arises a gentle slope of green 
“ sword, crowned in many places by a plentiful growth of biich,^plar, 

“ beech, elm, and oak. is it too much for the eye m philanthropy to 
“ discern through the vista of futurity this noble stream, connecting as 
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** it does the feiiile shores of two spacious lakes, with crowded steam- 
boats on its bosom, and populous towns on its border^*’ I suppose 
you consider that district favourable for' population T—The right 
bank of the river is favourable to cultivation; that is to say, the soil 
is favourable, the climate is not. The back country is a deep morass, 
and can never be drained, in my opinion. 

‘ Q. 774.* Do you see any reason to alter the opinion you have ex¬ 
pressed?—Ido see that I have overrated the importance of the 
country as a country for settlement. 

^ Q. 775.* Mr. Labouchere. It is too glowing a* description, you 
think ? — Exactly so. It is exceedingly beautiful, the bank is beau¬ 
tifully wooded, and the stream is veiy beautiful.’ 


This high-flown account of the beauties of a portion of the 
route, we have just, been considering, deserves quoting, if it were 
only to show the manner in which the most erroneous impres¬ 
sions may be promulgated on the very highest authority. The 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company was writing a book, 
and finding his subject a little dry, he in an evil hour bethought 
himself of relieving its monotony^y the piece of fine writing 
which the research of Mr. Gordon brought to his attention at 
so unwelcome a moment. It must be admitted that the i)osition 
of Sir-^ Geoigc Simpson was not an enviable one; and yet, 
after all, the evidence of Sir George Simpson was right, and 
the passage in the book was wrong. The eye of philanthropy 
may Cbnjure up what visions it pleases, but observation has 
completely established, to the satisfaction of the Canadian Com¬ 
missioners, that the right bank of this river is a hopeless swamp, 
into which a pole may be thrust thirty feet without findings 
a bottom—in fact, a place altogether more fitted to bear 
on its bosom a crowded steamboat than a populous city. 

As another illustration of this strange tendency to see 
what to ordinary eyes is invisible, we may quote the opinion of 
Mr. King with regatd to the Great Fish River, on whose 
dreary banks, as we now know only too well, the last survivors 
of Sir John Franklin’s unhappy expedition laid themselves 
dpyirn to die. Mr. King spoke from his own experience, having 
bN^en surgeon and naluralist to Sir John Richardson’s expedi¬ 
tion, Jn 1833, in search of Sir John Ross. Mr. King is asked 
(Question 5664.), — 

^ And is it your opinion, with regard to that large continent which 
you have travelled over, that the portions within the limits you have 
pointed out (that is a ^strict between the Lake Athabasta and the 
Saskatchewan), e;le the only parts of that district fit for coloni¬ 
sation?—Rot at all, 1 mean, as arable land. The whole of the 
Great*Fi^ JKtAr, down to the Polar SeeL, is the fineat yraauidp 
ommiry in the worlds as far as graslng is concerned. Of course it is 
alluviri soil based upon sand, and, therefore, not arable land.* 
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We should suppose not; and, as far as grazings CQncemed, 
we wish Mr. King had gone on to state wW maan^ of animal 
it is which could support a colony by grazing in this, by the 
consent of all other persons, the most hideous and,di‘0&i7 desert, 
into which the courage and audacity of man has ever enaUed 
him to penetrate. * 

We have now to speak of the third route, which, it must be 
admitted, is far easier than either of the other two. The truth 
is, that though the acmdents of political organisation have de¬ 
cided otherwise, the district of the Bed Biver is, according to. 
all geographical considerations, a part of the State of Minne¬ 
sota. The river itself takes its rise in Ottcrtail Lake, in the 
very heart^f that State. From thence it runs through a per¬ 
fectly level prairie for about two hundred miles, until, itt its 
junction with the Sioux Biver, it becomes, as is asserted, navi¬ 
gable for vessels of light draught, and so continues till it is lost 
in Lake Winnipeg. The route from the Falls of St. Anthony, 
the head of the navigation of the Mississippi, to the Bed Biver 
Settlement, lies over a perfectly level prairie, well stocked with 
buffaloes, and capable of being traversed by carts and waggons 
in summer,' and by sledges drawn by dogs in winter. A tra¬ 
veller who wdshed to reach the Bed Biver Settlement would 
naturally go this way; but the American tariff, with its heavy 
duties, is aC considerable obstacle to the transport of goods 
through the territories of the Bepublic. Furs are so light and 
so valuable, that they arc able to support almost, any difficulty 
in the way of carriage, but it is a very different thing when we 
come to deal with the less bulky and less valuable products of 
agriculture. The Hudson's Bay territories were, for some rea¬ 
son or another, not included in the Canadian reciprocity treaty; 
but this is an obstacle which, unlike, swamps, shoals, and cata¬ 
racts, may be remove * by mutual conciliation and good will; 
and even if it were not, it is very probable that the exactions 
of the American custom-house m^ht be found more tolerable 
than the insurmountable obstacles with which nature has sur¬ 
rounded the approach from England to the territory of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. * 

1^0 second experiment in colonisation upbn which the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company has embarked, was the Government of Van¬ 
couver’ 8 Island, handed Qver to them by Lord Hrey in 1849. 
If the Bed Biver Settlement too inaccessilde, Yiuioouveris 
Iriand was, at least till the recent gold discoveries,.too remote 
and too little known for the purposes of colonisation. A for- 
Avding company, esp^ially if that trade be carried on under a 
dfdm of monopoly, is a ringularly unfit agent for oolomsation. 
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the very essdice of which is the unrestricted liberty of indm- 
dual enterprise; and we suspect that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has neither added to its pecuniary resources, nor increased the 
reputation which its shrewd and successful management of 
commerdal transactions had obtained, by suffering itself to be 
led into colonising operations utterly foreign to its constitution 
and its objects. 

We have now given such a sketch aa our limits will permit 
of the history and operations of the iSadson’s Bay Company, 
though it must not be supposed that we are unaware that 
almost every statement contained in it has been made the sub« 
ject of bitter and angry controversy. Ko institution has been 
more furiously attacked and more vehemently defjpnded than 
this Company. Its claim to a monopoly, its actual possession 
of a lucrative trade, its acknowledged unfitness for the pur¬ 
poses of colonisation, have raised against it a host of enemies. 
The very Aborigines Protection Society themselves arc loud in 
their outcry against a power which, as we may show hereafter, 
alone stands between the Indian and immediate destruction. 
Those who desire its fur trade affect a wish to colonise its lands; 
and the Americans, who exclude us from their coasting naviga¬ 
tion, and who have contrived, by trapping, Indian wars, and 
free competition, pretty effectually to dispose of their own fur 
trade,, are shocked at the illiberality of the British Government, 
in not throwing open its North American dominions to their 
predatory operations. 

In 1857, Mr. Labouchcre,* then Secretary of State for the- 
Colonies, moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. After 
a very full investigation, the Committee agreed to a report, in 
which they recommended, that we should *mcct the reason- 

* able and just wishes of Canada, to^e ,able to annex to 

* her territory such portions of the land in her neighbourhood 

* as may be available to hei* for' the purposes of settlement; 

* with which lands she is willing to open and maintain commu- 

^ nications, and for which she is willing to provide the means of 
‘ local administration.* If Canada refused this offer, the Com¬ 
mittee jthink some temporary provision for the administration 
of Biver and ^katchewan district may be required; 

the^reewmend the separation of Vancouver’s Island; and they 
ad^li^^||K| districts not wanted for colonisation should be left,, 
as now, a field jfor the exclusive trade of the Hudson’s* Bay 
Company. 

We have now reached a point from which we hope to be ablb 
to> consider, in all its bearings, the question we propose to our- 
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selves for discussion; which is, iii what manner ought England 
to deni with the government of the territories which, at the 
time the.X^ommi’ttee of the House of Commons reported, were 
under the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company ? 

The question admits of considerable simplification. Adopting 
a local arrangement, and beginning from the west, we find that, 
as regards Vancouver’s Island, and all the. territory west of the 
Bocky Mountains, a decision has already been arrived at. Van¬ 
couver’s Island is erected into one colony, and the district of the 
Frazer and Thompson rivers into another, under the name of 
British Columbia; both being, for the present, placed under the 
administration of Mr. Douglas, late a servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay* Company, and their Governor of Vancouver’s Island. It 
is very probable, that an error was committed in thus forming 
two colonies instead of one; for British Columbia, though 
making a respectable figure on the map, is encumbered Sy 
enormous mountains, which are not likely to be tiie abode of 
man, and the alluvial tracts on the banks of its rivers, though 
fertile and beautiful, are limited in extent. The climate, also, is 
severe as the explorer recedes further from the sea and advances 
towards the north, and the Indian tribes, owing to their natural 
fierceness, their numbers, and the advantages of their rugged 
country, are liikely to give considerable trouble to the settler. 
It is premature, to pronounce an opinion as to the produce 'of 
the recently discovered gold fields; but one thing is certmn, that 
the opportunity of digging the gold, even if it exists in the 
abundance whieh was announced, is exceedingly difiicult to find. 
During the summer, the rivers arc swollen by the melting snows 
of the liocky Mountains; and in the winter a great part of the 
country, particularly on the upper streams, where the richest 
deposits are likely to be found, is covered under a thick coating 
of snow. The only .period left to the digger seeiQS to be what 
he can snatch between the melting of one snow drift, and the 
descent of another; summer and winter being alike unfavourable 
to hb operations, and spring and autumn presenting a brief and 
precarious interval between the two. It would, therefore, have 
seemed wiser to have adopted a precedent from the eastern 
coast of America, and, as the island of Newfoundland has under 
its government the coast of Labrador, to have turned over'il^^ldBh 
Columbia, at least for the present, to Vancouver’s Islani^'^^ Ip** 
stead of this. Sir Edward Lytton, whose only revenue for 
colony consists of the precarious resource of the license fee paid 
by the gold diggers, and some trifling custom duties le^ed at 
the mouth of the Frazer, has commenced forming an establish¬ 
ment for which Parliament has made no provision, and whioh; 
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we believe^ it will be impossible to support, under the most. 
'&TOiirable circumstances, out of tbe slender revenues of the 
infant settlemmit We ^ar of «, Chief Justice, of course with 
a salarj^ sufficient to support his judicial dignity; a Bishop is 
said to be in contemplation; a Survey Department is formed; 
and one gentleman, who had bemi rather hastily appointed Col¬ 
lector of Customs, hae been sent out with the appointment of 
Harbour Master. All this is the anone to be regretted, as the 
government of the colony seems to hav# been carried on, under 
dreumstanoes of great difficulty, to the satisfaction of everybody, 
by Mr. Douglas. It would have been far better to have allowed 
mm to expend such money as he could raise, in providing him¬ 
self wilh the necessary assistance in administering the govern¬ 
ment, than to encumber him with a number of expensive officials 
whose salaries be has qo money to pay, and who, if paid at all, will 
assuredly be paid, contrary to all justice and sound principle, out 
of the revennes of this country. We cannot more appropriately 
donolude wliat we have to say on tlie subject of British Columbia, 
lhan by the paragraph of the Queen’s Speech relating to the 
establishment of the new colony: — * The Act to which Her 

* Mtyesty has assented, for the establishment of the colony of 
‘ British.Columbia, was urgently required in consequence of the 
*xcoent discovery of gold in that district; but Her. Majesty 

* hopes that this new colony on the Pacific may he but one step 

* in the career of steady progress, by which Her Majesty’s do- 

* minions in Noxsth America may ultimately be peopled, in an 

* unbroken chain irom the Atlantic to the Pacific, by a loyal 
' and industrious population of subjects of the British Crown.’ 
The question we have to inquire into is, how far is this BoyaJ 
wish likely to be realised ? 

Confining our attention, for the future, to the eastern ride of 
the Bocky MountainSI we may further simplify the question for 
consideration, by first examining what ought to be done with 
that portion of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company over 
which they now hold an exclurive license to trade, but which, 
from soil, dimate, latitude, or exposure, are entirely nnsaited 
to agricultural settlement. This tract includes all those lands 
whose waters run into die Arotici sea, and, therefore, the banks 
of the! Mackenzie, the Coppermine, and *the finest grazing 

* eouni^ in the wmrld,’ along the course of the Great Fi^ Biver. 
Tlrisdeariate tract, wq mitirelv agree with the Parliamentary 
Committee, ritould be left un&r >\he control of the Hudson’s 
Bey Company. Die beet way to state our reasons forthis con- 
»einsioa will be to suppose the contrary View to prevail,'and the 
Turtiade ihibe throwaopen tocompetition. 0€coufrae,di^ewould 
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be an end at once of all the precautions that are now. taken for 
preserving the fur-bearing animals. The same indiscrimmate 
war would be waged against the pregnant female as the male. 
Hie chase would be'carried on in winter and summer alike, aikl 
the more valuable animals, no longer protected by the polity of 
the Company, would be speedily exterminated. The Indians 
would probably be replaced by trappers, and, as the inevitable 
destruction of tlie fur-bearing animals went on, would find them¬ 
selves less and less able lb procure, by their labour, that clothing 
and ammunition which have become to them necessaries of life. 
We cannot replace them in the state we found them in; we 
cannot expect the fur traders to maintain them in idleness; and 
we may feel quite sure that competition in the fur trade 
would bring with it its invariable result—the introduction of 
ardent spirits to complete tlie destruction of this unhappy race. 
And all this ruin would be pure loss. Happy homes, and 
cultivated fields, iuliabitcd by a civilised population, may console 
philanthropy herself for the -extermination of the aboriginal 
laces. But in these desolate regions, if we once destroy, we 
^ cannot replace. It is as easy to blot out of the book of life the 
aboriginal races' as the animals which they pursue; but when 
the last fox has been trapped, and the last Indian starved to 
death, the white man, who. has caused this havoc, has- nothix^ 
to do hut to withdraw from the land he has desolated, and leave 
it to the ruin which he has so powerfully assisted the rigorous 
climate and desolate soil in produciag. 

We have been supposing, hitherto, that the withdrawal of 
the license for exclusive trade would e'xpose the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to a powerful competition ; but this may, after all, not 
turn out to be the case. To say the truth, this license of ex¬ 
clusive trade is somewhat of a bugbear, and terrifies less the 
more it is examined. It would puzzle the most acute lawyer to 
tell us how the Comiiany should proceed, in order to enforce that 
license against an interloper. hTo means are provided by the 
Act authorising the issue of the license, and it would be too 
strong a construction to argue, that the mere exercisi of a 
trade which the Crown was..authoiised to hand over to another, 
would of itself constitute a misdemeanour. The license has. 
undoubtedly its use, but it is rather agmnstformgn governments 
than the subjects of Her Majesty. All foreign governments 
are bound to respect our municipal law in our own dominions; 
and therefore should the Amemans, for instance, seek to esk 
tabUsh tbeihselves on the Hudson’s Bay territory, as betwemi 
two Governments, the fact that such a license existed 
wo||d^ be a ccmclusive argument agmnst intrusion. h qnitd 
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possible that it might be found that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
could enjoy its exclusive trade in these remote countries, very 
nearly as well without the license as with it; but by thus 
breaking off all connexion between the.Company and the 
Government, wc should lose that control which the Colonial 
Office indirectly exercises over the proceedings of the corpora¬ 
tion, and the right of insisting on those different stipulations 
in favour of the Indians which now form a part of the license. 
“Wn cannot colonise these northern rc^ons. We cannot turn 
thm to any account for the public interest; and wc should, 
therefore, do wisely to retain our hold on those who can and do 
derive from them the only advantage they are capable of yield¬ 
ing. Thus, whether wc consider that the withdrawal of the 
license would" or would not raise up competition against the 
I^udson’s Bay Company, the step appears alike inexpedient. 

In the first case, because competition carries with it the destruc¬ 
tion of the fur-bearing animals, and the Indian tribes, and the 
bloody dissensions between the Whites, which have already 
occurred under similar circumstances; and in the second case, 
because, without destroying the monopoly, w'e should be de-' 
priving the Government of this country of the only means it 
possesses to mitigate and regulate it. Wc conclude therefore, 
so fiir as relates to those districts on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains, over which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
exercises jurisdiction, not by virtue of its charter, but of the 
license to trade granted under the Act of 1821, it is expedient 
that the exclusive privileges of the Company should be con¬ 
tinued for a further period, and wc are strengthened in this 
view by the Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1857. 
This region comprehends the Lake Athabasta, the Great Slave 
Lake, the Great Bear Lake, and the three great rivers, so often 
alluded to, which empty themselves into the Northern Ocean, 
and extends about twelve -hundred miles from north to south. 
The question which remains to be considered, is the fntuiye , 
destination of the lands claimed under the charter,—those, 
namelj^, which are watered by streams which discharge them¬ 
selves into Hudson’s Bay.. 

On this point, the passage above quoted from the Queen’s 
Speech would seem to be decisive. The Queen is there made 
tot hope that British ColumUa is only a step in the career of 
steady progress by which Her Majesty’s dominions in North 
America may ultimately be peopled in an unbroken chain from 
ih(| Atlantic to the Fadfic. Can these splendid aspirations be 
realised, and if so, by what means ? Let ut( go to the other end 
*of the chain, and consider the problem first in its relationi to 
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Canada. In Canada there has been considerable agitation for 
the last two yeai’s with regard to the Hudson’s Bay territory. 
This ferment originated probably in the same feelings which 
led to the old rivalry of the North-west Company.. A new 
generation has 'arisen since the amalgamation, and naturally' 
chafes at finding itself excluded from those advantages which 
by agitation, and even by civil war, its predecessors conquered. 
When I strike the sack, pays the German proverb, I mean the 
ass; and when Canadian^ agitators talk of colonising the Bed 
Biver and Sakatchewan, they are probably thinking more of 
the fur trade than of agriculture. It is not unnatural, however, 
that the great moss of the people of Canada should take these 
complaints in their more natural sense. They sec the Ameri¬ 
can union extending from sea to sea, and naturally wish for a 
corresponding growth; and anticipating a time, as yet very 
distant, when the best lands of Canadarshall have been occupied, 
they wish to have a Far West of their own. They profess also 
to be anxious that these western territories should not fall 
into the hands of the Americans, but should remain under the 
sway of the British Crown. Those who have embarked their 
money in the Grand Trunk Bailway are anxious naturally for 
a westerly extension; and some may even seriously entertain the 
project, so much talked of and so little really beUeved in, of 
a railway through British dominions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Nay, Lord Bury, who may be considered to represent 
the most advaaced section of Canadian opinion, suggested, if 
we remember right, the feasibility of carrying a ship canal over 
the Rocky Mountains. 

But Canada has another, and a much closer and more legiti¬ 
mate connexion .with the destinies of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany. By the Act of 1774, the northern boundary of Canada 
is described to coincide with the southern boundary of the ter- 
ritoiT granted to the merchant adventurers of England trading 
to Hudson’s 3ay. It is no doubt exceedingly important to 
Canada that its boundaries should be definitively settled; and 
as one of those boundaries is given by reference to the Hudson’s 
Bay territory, Canada has incidentally a strong interest in 
having the limits of that territory strictly laid down. In order 
to forward these objects, and also probably to quiet popular 
clamour, the Canadian Ministry sent Mr. Draper, Chief Justied 
of the Court of Common Plead! in Canada, to attend the sitting 
of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1857* 


Mr. Draper, who, it is only .fmr to say, gave his etidenoe 
with the most commendable fairness and m^eration, put forward 
two^ims on behalf of Canada: the one, that the English Go- 
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venimeiit ihoiild take steps to obtain a jndidal dedsion as to 
what cooBtitiites the boandaTy of Canada p tibe other, that 
Canada should hav^ in the first place, a free right to explore and 
survey the,couiitry>-m the second, to open communications with 
it in the usual way, by pladog settleim oh,each side of the road 
with free grants—and, in the third ^lace, to lay out townships 
and settle them within the Hudson’s Bay territory, which, as 
fast as they were laid out and settled, should become portions 
of Canada. • These views were snbstdntiifiy agreed to by the 
Committee and embodied in their report, and had Canada ratified 
the proposals of her ambassador, the question would , probably 
by this time have advanced very near to a solution. But the 
Canadians seem to have been disconcerted by being taken so 
literally at their word. They have, indeed, sent out an expe¬ 
dition under Messrs. Gladman and Dawson, which reported in 
favour of the practicability of the route by Lake Superior; but 
having gone thus far, they seem to have stopped'short. On the 
13th of August, 1858, the Legislative Council and Commons 
of Canada agreed to an address to the Quee^ stating thbir 
opinion that the approaching termination of the license presents 
an opportunity for obtaining a final decirion on the validity of 
the Company’s charter, and the boundary of Canada on the 
north and w^t. That Canada, having questioned the validity 
of 'the charter for a century and a half, had a right to request 
from the Impmal Government a decision of the question. They 
pray Her Majesty that the boundary may be forthwith sub¬ 
mitted to the Judi-ial Committee of the Frivy Council, but 
without any restriction as to any question Qsenada may deem it 
proper to present as to the validity of the charter, or for the 
maintenance of her rights; and, lastly, they say that Canada 
ought not to be caHed upon to oompeu^te the Oompan'y for any 
portion of the' territory from which^ihey may withdraw or be 
compelled to withdraw. ^ \ t , 

In order to imdei3taiii}'ll^;.|X>8ition in which thi» address from 
the Cana£an Parliameui '^i^s the Home. Government, we 
must 'now refer to the .ophuon of the law officers as to the 
validity of ibh Company charter. In Jmy, 1857, they advised 
the then gov^meat, tliat — 

*The questions of the validity and construction of the'Hudson’s 
Bhy Company clrntter cannot be coandered apart from the enjoyment 
tluia has been under it durii% nearly two chnturies, and the 
liSeognition nilide of the rights ef the Company in various Aets, both 
Government and the jbegidature; lirothiDg could be more 
unjupt or more opposed to the .spirit of our law than tq^tiy this charter 
as a thing of yesterday, upon prineiples that,ss%ht:.he deemed wpU- 
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cable to it, if it had been granted in the last tei) or twei^ty years. 

. . . . In our opinion, the Crown could not now with justice 

raise the question of the general validity of the churter, but on every 
legal principle the Company’s territorial ownershij^ of the lands granted 
and the rights necessaj^ly incidental thereto, aS, for examplcj the 
right of excluding from this territory persons acting in violation of 
their regiftations, ought to be deemed to be valid.* 

The law. officers agree with Mr. Drax^*s suggestion of a 
quasi-judicial d^ision of the question of boundary, but state 
that this cannot be done without the consent of both^ {^ies; 
that is, Canada and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The next step, therefore, was to obtain the assent of tiie 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and, in answer to an application to 
that effect, the Company write on^ the 18th of June, 1857, 
that— 

' As they are desirous to tlniow no obstacle in the way of the settle^ 
ment of the doubts that have been raised by the people of Canada, as to 
the extent of the territory to which the Company are entitled under 
t1|jeir charter, they will be prepared to recommend to their share¬ 
holders to concur in the course suggested. They further state that 
assuming the object of the proposed inquiry is to obtain for Canada, 
land fit for cultivation and the establishment of agricultural settlers, 
the directors are already prepared to recommend to the shareholders 
of the Company to ce^ any lands that may be required- for that 
purpose. The terms of such cessions would be a matter of no diffi¬ 
culty between Je^er Majesty’s Govcrnisimt and the Company.’ 

The Hudson’s Bay Company have declined to accede as a 
consenting party to the reference proposed by the address of 
the Canadian Parliament, stating that they are willing to con¬ 
sent to the reference of tl^ question of boundary to the Judicial 
Committee of tlie Privy Council, but j,hat if thd vtlidity of 
their charter in general is to he attacked, they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to give any consent to that proceeding. To this Sir 
E. B. Lytton replies by a threat of immediate legal proceed¬ 
ings, and an announcement that? he shall punish the contu¬ 
macious conduct of the Company h^ a refusal to ^ew their 
license. And. thus matters stand at'present. 

The quesden has thus assumed a ve^~ Arious In the 

first place, it is quite evident that had the Itogotiatiim been left 
in the bonds of Mr. Draper, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the then head of the Colonial Office, Mr. Labouchere, th^ 
would have been no diffioultyf either with regard to the se^e-. 
ment of the question of boundary by agreement, or to thlfe 
acquidtion by Canada of whatever Iftnd die requires for aotHol 
cultivation, on terms involving no pecuniary sacrifice 
oonsidaing. Mr. Draper’^ terms were so reasonable' that they 
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wei% at onca agreed to by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Parliamentary Committee; the evident meaning of'^e Com- 
pany’s despatch beings that they were willing to cede sneh lands 
as Canada might require for the purposes of bond fide settle¬ 
ment for a merely nominal consideration, as an acknowledgment 
of their right to the pro^ty they gave up, and conatiquently 
to the property they retained. But, unfortunately, the age of 
reason was of short continuance. The Canadian Parliament 
took the matter out of the hands of Mr. Drapef, and Sir £. B. 
liy tton succeeded to the official position of Mr. Labouchere. 

We have read with some regret the address of the two houses 
of Parliament of Canada, abndged above. The possession of 
miy lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company which they might 
require ^r settlement, was ofier^ tp them by the report of the 
Select Committee on performance of the conditions suggested by 
their own representative, Mr. Draper, as to making roads and 
communications, locating settlers, and laying out townships. 
They took a year to consider of it, and then agreed to an address 
in which they tacitly suppress these conditions, and claim fo 
take as much of thc*laiid of the Hudson’s Bay Company as they 
please, without paying anything for it, and without complying 
with the tenns on which it is offered. 

As regards the boundary question, although they know it is 
the opinion of the English law officers that it could only be 
raised by consent, they claim at the same time to have the bene¬ 
fit of the consent of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the purpose 
of trying the question of boundary in a convenient form, and 
also to act adversely to them by impeaching before the Privy 
Council the validity of the charter altogether. That is, they 
seek at opce to determ^e the question of boundary, and to raise 
at the same time another question which would render the 
boundary discussion utterly superfluous. We cannot doubt that 
the opinion of the law officers with reference to the impropriety 
of calling in .question the general validity of the Hudson's Bay 
Company charter on behalf* of the Government, is founded on 
law, reason, and justi^. 1749, Sir Dudley l^ljkr and Mr. 
Murray, afterwards Dord Mansfield, after hearing counsel, ad¬ 
vised me Government of the day, of which they were the law 
officers, as follows: * Conridering how long the Company has 

* enjoyed and acted under this c^ter without interruption or 

* encrpachment, we cannot think it advisable for His Majesty to 
' m^e any express or implied declaration against the liability of 
^ ilitiU there 1^ been some judgment of a coprt of justice to 

* warrant it.’ That is a him£ed and ten years ago, and it would 
be indeed surprising if that protection, which, in the opinion of 
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these eminent lawyers, a possession for eighty years flung around 
the Company, should not be allowed now to avail them. We 
can imagine no conduct more unworthy of the Crown of*this 
country than the pettyfogging course of seeking, after two hun¬ 
dred years* possession by the Hudson’s Bay Company under their 
charter—after a recognition of thp rights of that Company in 
the treaties of Byswick, Utrecht, and Paris— after an Act of 
Parliament In 1774, defining the boundary of Canada by re¬ 
ference to*the territory ‘ granted to that Company,*—after one 
Act confirming its privileges for seven years, and another saving 
its rights—after the opinion of the law officers in 1749, in 
1850, and in 1857, given distinctly in favour of the rights of the 
Company, the course, we say, of seeking, after all this recog¬ 
nition and possession, to deprive the Company of its charter at 
the suit of the Crown itself. We venture to say that ^should 
a scire facias or quo warranto be filed for this purpose at the 
' suit of the Crown, it will be an act of oppression and bad 
faith, to which no parallel can be found since the time when 
Charles the Second seized into his ow'n hands, by. a similar 
abuse of legal technicalities, the chai'tcrs of all the principal 
tow'ns in the country. Whoever may impeach this grant, it 
should not be the Crown from which it emanated; and he 
will be a bold Minister that counsels such a step. Another 
objection to the proceeding is, that it is sure to be as futile 
as it would be unjust. No lawyer at the present day would 
maintain that the grant of exclusive trade to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company can be supported; but it is equally clear that 
such illegality would not vitiate the remainder of the charter. 
The legal maxim is ‘ utile per inutile non vitiatur;* and though 
the grant (»f an exclusive right to trade was beyond the power 
of the Crown, the grant of the land was not. The tendency of 
our Courts is greatly to support long possession, and it is idle 
to suppose that after an occupation of such length, and such 
notoriety, they would seriously enter into the question of whether 
the Crown was possessed of what it granted, or whether any 
part of the, territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company was then 
in the poipai&ioh of the subjects of any other Christian prince. 
The C^own ought not to be dragged into this litigation. If 
Canada feel herself aggrieved by the Charter, and be advised 
that she can overthrow it, the Courts of Law are open to her, 
and legal ingenuity will not be slow to suggest many ways in 
which the Hudson's Bay Company may be forced, like any 
private proprietor, to prove their title to the land, and thnS to 
invite the opinion of a court of justice as to the validity of the 
charter under which they hold it. Canada was, as thi’Ldgis- 
■ VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXI. L 
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lative Council and Commons remark in' their address to their 
Queen, no party to the charter, and it is therefore perfectly 
competent to her in good futh to question its validity; but 
neither & it easy to discover the legal grounds on which Canada 
can set forth any rival claims. When the Hudson^s Bay Com¬ 
pany was formed and invested with the government of these 
territories, Canada was a Frej^ch province; the two regions 
were separated by the international wars and hatred*of England 
and France; and tlie first disputes were those which arose 
between the French and English governors; it is obvious that 
the claims of Canada cannot* now be placed higher tlian they 
were at the time of the surrender of Canada itself to the British 
Crown. 

From what we have already said, it will not be difficult to 
collect the opinion which we entertain of the course which Sir 
Edward Lytton has adopted in this matter. He is anxious to 
force the Company to consent, not merely to a trial of the ques¬ 
tion of boundary, which they are quite willing to do, but to 
facilitate by every means in their power the attack which Canada 
meditates on the validity of their charter, and, tlirough it, on 
their very existence. This is not fair. No man is bound to 
famish arms agsunst himself; and if the Colonial Secretary 
wishes to destroy the Hudson's Bay Company, he should seek to 
work out his purpo^ without their assistance. But Sir Edward 
Lytton goes further. Because the Company not unnaturally 
refuse to cqpsent to a reference to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, for the purpose of deciding whether lands which 
they have, held for two hundred years, and on which they 
have invested half a million of capital, be theirs or no, he tells 
them he means to withdraw from them the license of exclusive 
trade over the lands not included in their char(jpr. Now whether 
this license ought to be renewed or not, is a question of public 
policy very proper for the decision of the Colonial Secretary on 
its own merits; but to use this power as a means of extorting 
from this corporation terms obviously prejudicial to their pecu¬ 
niary interest, sdems as great an abuse of the power vested in 
the Crown for the public good as well can be imagined* If it 
be against the public interest, that the license should be renewed, 
let it be refused; if othefwise, let it be granted; but on no ac¬ 
count let the Crown descend to stipulate for unfair advantages 
in return for the ^rformance of its public duty. 

The laruth is,, that the question of boundary between Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Territory and Canada, the only one with which, as we 
understand the matter, Government has properly anything to do, 
is not a matter of le^ right but rather of public policy, and 
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might very easily be settled with* a little temper and manage** 
ment, without calling in the agency of the Privy Council, or 
involving the Crown in an unseemly conflict with an ancient 
and respectable corporation. It does not by any means follow 
that the decision of the Judicial Committee, though it might 
solve the law, would meet the expediency of the case. It 
might award to the Hudson’s Bay Company land which they 
do not require, but the loss of which might be a serious injury 
to Canada; or, on the other hand, it might give to Canada 
land not wanted for the purposes of settlement, but whose lose 
might seriously harass the operations and compromise the in¬ 
terests of the Company. It is clearly a case not for litigation, 
but for negotiation between the Company and the colony under 
the mediation of the Home Government. Nor arc even the 
data for such a negotiation wanting. It appears that on 
several occasions, when Canada was in the hands of the French, 
the Hudson’s Buy^ Company themselves offered to fix their 
boundary by a line beginning at Cape Perdrix on the coast 
of Labrador, and sloping down to the south-west till it 
strikes the forty-ninth degree of north latitude. Here is at 
once a starting point for negotiation; and we cannot doubt if 
we were fortunate enough to ])osscss a Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who, instep of flinging his sword into the scale 
against the weaker party, would be content to conciliate instead 
of irritating, and mediate instead of threatening, this boundary 
’question might very easily be settled, and the efforts now used 
to force it into a court of law, where the whole question of the 
charter would be opened, would be quite unnecessary. But we 
go further than this. If a portion of the Hudson’s Bay Ter¬ 
ritory is required for colonisation it can be had, as ‘appears by 
their letter of the 18th of »luly, on Government’s own tcims. 

Shall wo, then, transfer the government of the regions con¬ 
tained in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, or at least of so 
much of them as can ever be needed for agricultural settle¬ 
ment, immediately to Canada? Before we make up our minds 
to this step, we have to satisfy ourselves of these three things : 
First, that Canada is able to govern these territories; secondly, 
that shei^^illing ta do so; and, thirdly, that she will be able 
to govern them better than the Hudson’s Bay Company baa 
done. As regards the first question, we have the authority of 
Mr. Draper for saying that Canada is not at present able to 
undertake the duty. A large portion of her territory is still 
unsettled, and it is natural that her attention should be turned 
to the colonisation of the basin of th'e Ottawa and its tribiitaries, 
imd the settlement of the shores of Lake Hukhi, before she 
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launclies into a vast wilderness separated from her most ad¬ 
vanced settlement by some fifteen or sixteen hundred miles of 
impracticable-desert. The Canadian revenue is sorely-burdened 
by debtS} and cannot bear the heavy additional charge which 
will be necessary to bring these remote countries within her 
reach. Nor have we any reason to suppose that Canada is her¬ 
self desirous of such an acquisition. ‘ The Canadian Address 
does indeed speak of the right of Canada to have such land as 
she may want without paying for it, and of the injury she has 
sustained through the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
but there is not a word that would lead us to suppose that she 
is ready at her own costs and charges to realise the aspira¬ 
tions of the Royal Speeches, and form a chain of settlements 
‘from her boundaries to meet the eastern border of British 
Columbia. It would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise. 
Whatever England may do, Canada, wc suspect, is not prepared 
to incur large and uncalculated expenses Jbr the purpose of 
forming a new colony of lands utterly unable to defray^ the 
expenses of their own government. 

Besides, how is such a government by Canada to be carried 
on? Will she attempt to govern it as the United States 
govern their territories, and, being herself a dependency of 
Great Britain, turn these remote regions into a dependency of 
her own ? Or shall Canada incorporate the Red River Settle¬ 
ment with itself, and give the half-breeds, of whom its po¬ 
pulation principally consists, a voice and a representative in her 
legislature ? To either of these plans there is this, as it seems 
to us, insuperable objection, that the Red River Settlement, 
be it a territory, or be it a province of Canada, can only be 
reached by passing through a portion of the United States,—the 
canal, namely, by which alone Lake Superior can be entered. 

Supposing, however, that Canada cither could or would un¬ 
dertake the government of the Hudson’s Bay territory, what 
advantage would be gained? The Red River settlement is 
1800 miles from Montreal. Canada would be at a heavy 
loss, for she must administer law and provide police for vast 
regions far too poor to repay even a very small part of the ex¬ 
penses of their government. Communication would be entirely 
interrupted during the winter, and in summer would be ex-* 
ceei^vely slow, precarious, and difficult. The probability is that 
in the anxiety for retrenchment on some public emergency, an 
. expenditure sc) utterly unproductive would be cut off, that in 
the end the territory wculd be left altogether to govern itself. 
Now it is^ the peculiarity of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that 
the necessities of their trade force them to maintain throughout 
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their country a police and conirol which, though rode, is quite 
as good as these vast deserts out of their own resources can be 
made to support. Employing the Indians for hunting, and 
trusting their lives and property among them at distances of 
hundreds of miles from each other, the servants of the' Company 
have the highest interest ,to keep the Indian from the excite¬ 
ment of ardent spirits, td prevent the tribes from fighting with 
each other, and to teach them to respect the lives and properties 
of Europeans. Thus trade makes them support their own 
police, and the resources of the country are thus made to pro¬ 
duce peace and order to a degree which no government with 
the Oldinary machinery of regular police could possibly effect. 
It would be very difficult to show that the government of 
Canada, at the distance of 1800 miles, and with no other in¬ 
terest in preserving order than that which governments ordi¬ 
narily have, could or would do as much. For these reasons it 
seems pretty evident that the government of Canada neither 
could, would, or ought to take upon itself the management of 
those lands which arc now held under the charter of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

•Shall we then create another new colony, and, starting from 
the Eocky Mountains on the west, run along the 49th parallel 
to Lake Superior, and then, on this base, carve but of the 
northern part of the American Continent a state extending 
five, six, or more degrees of latitude to the north ? As fai as 
we can judge of the tendency of affairs, this seems to be the 
proposition which the present head of the Colonial Office is 
most likely to entertain. It is to this country a question of 
vast political, and of no small financial importance; andfit is 
mainly with a view of enabling our readers to apprehend the 
question in all its bearings, that we have spent so much space 
in examining the preliminary details. Of the soil and climate 
of this country we have already given some account. It is a 
land of lakes, rivers, and morasses, with a large proportion of 
primitive rock, and although it possesses a great desd of lime¬ 
stone, which is an ordinary indication of fertility, the promise is 
broken by the predominance of magnesia in the composition of 
the ro1}k. Fuel is very scarce, coal has not hitherto been 
found. Where the land is good, as on the lower Saskatchewan, 
the Indians are numerous and warlike; where the land is bad, 
existence can only be supported by the chase of a few wild 
animals, and. by a nauseous and poisonous lichen, known by ^e 
name of Tripe de ia Eoche. The shores of the Hudson’s Bay 
are intensely cold and miserably barren, and though the climate 
mitigates its severity towards the west, the winters appear to 
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be colder and the summers shorter than in the corresponding lati¬ 
tudes of Europe. Shall we found a colony in this region ? The 
founding of a colony depends upon the fiat of the Govern¬ 
ment. The success of a colony depends upon its capacity to 
attract private enterprise. What are the induceiftcnts which 
should lead emigrants to seek their borne in such a country as 
the Hudson’s Bay territory ? It is not enough to tell us thSt 
corn may be grown and stock may be fed on these lands. It 
must also be pr6\'cd that there are no other lauds of superior 
natural advantages open to the choice of the emigrant. How 
many centuries- after the southern parts of Europe had been 
colonised, was the eastern part of Prussia left barren and deso¬ 
late, hot because it was incapable of cultivation, but because 
more tempting lands were still vacant ? There is not as yet, 
and will not be for many years, any such complete occupation 
of the more fertile lands and milder climates of the American 
Continent, as to drive settlers to the bleak and dreary plains 
of the icy north. Virginia has to be re-coloniscd. Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York have still millions of acres of fertile land ; 
and, further west, boundless fields of emigration arc offered by 
the States that form the valley of the Mississippi and sunound 
the great western lakes. Canada herself - has as yet very 
imperfectly fulfilled her mission, for the valley of the mighty 
Ottawa, twin-brother of the St. Lawrence, which with its 
noble tributaries forms a sort of world in itself, is yet little 
more^han a lumber station. In that vast region millions upon 
millions of emigrants may be absorbed before any one shall be 
driven for want of land to seek* a poorer soil and ruder climate 
a tbtousand miles beyond the present limits of even Western 
civilisation. As far then as mere soil and climate go, we have 
no reason to suppose that the colony planted on tlie shores 
Lake Winnipeg would prove sufficiently attractive to draw 
settlers within its borders. It may be, however, that there are 
some especial inducements to overcome these disadvantages; 
jiist as we see in the case of Frazer^s River, where the belief in 
the existence of gold has been sufficient to overcome a re¬ 
pugnance to the floods of summer, the snows of winter, the 
inaccessible mountains, the dangerous river, and the savage 
Indians. The only inducement the Hudfon’s Bay territory 
offers, is the fur trade; and even could the future colonists 
possess themselves of the whole of that traffic, it would afford 
but a meagre support for a very smali community of En¬ 
glish colonists, and, owing to the necessary destruction of the 
fur-bearing animals and Indians by free competition, would 
give tbat support only for a limited period of time. But the 
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truth is, that it could only be after many years of severe 
stru^^lq, if at all, that a colony situated on the Bed Biver or 
Saskatchewan would be able to get any considerable footing 
in the fur trade, and then it would probably succeed to a wasted 
and ruined inheritance. On the vast setde of distance on which 
the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company are carried on, a 
plan and concert of many years, a regular organisation of posts, 
and a nice calculation of times and measures, are absolutely 
necessary, not merely to secure commercial success, but to pre~ 
serv'c the lives of the agents of the trade. For instance, there 
are stations on the Mackenzie Biver so remote, that the capital , 
employed upon them yields no return for seven years. Where 
is a new colony to find the capital, the organisation, the intelli¬ 
gence, the local knowledge, by which alone this wonderful 
triumph over the most dreadful obstacles in nature is achieved ? 
Supposing these diflSculties to be at length overcome; it is very 
improbable the conquest would be worth the labour it bad 
cost. T1 j€ Hudson’s Bay Company, in consequence of the 
treaty of 164G, were obliged to retire from the banks of the 
Columbia River, but wc never heard that they left to their 
American successors a very large amount of sport in the chase 
of the fur-bearing animal. We may, therefore, conclude that 
no colony could maintain itself on the profits of the fur trade, 
and that the notion of getting possession of it would turn out 
to be a costly delusion. 

Man}' persons believe that the remoteness and inaccessibility 
of land has in itself a charm for the settler; and they read of 
the Far West and the annual wave of population, seventeen 
miles wide, that rolls towards it, till they almost fancy that 
people go to the west because it is far, and leave the east be¬ 
cause it is near. This doctrine has been applied to the Hudson’s 
Bay territory; and it has been inferred that the same reason 
which makes people prefer Upper to Lower Canada, and Illi¬ 
nois, Iowa, or Wisconsin to New England or New York, will . 
necessarily fiend the intending emigrant to the banks of the 
Saskatchewan or the Bed Biver. Minnesota, it has been said, 
has been colonised from the east, and why not Assiniboia ? The 
Far West has hitherto meant the Valley of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, where the temptation ofiered by fertile land, in a 
mild climate with excellent water communication, is so great, 
that the intending ^migrant found that it paid him better to 
• transport himself to this cheap and excellent land, than to pur¬ 
chase the far dearer and less fertile soil of the Eastern States. 
THis is the whole mystery of the Far West; a phenomenon 
perfectly explicable on the prdinaiy pirmciples of human oqu- 
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dact, nnd not the least requiring to be cleared up by the as¬ 
sumption of a sentimental connexion between the remote and 
the magnificent 

The same thing has taken place in Canada. The Lower 
Province i^ cold and barren, th(e Upper is warmer and more 
fertile, therefore emigration has flowed through the Lower 
into the Upper Province, while Labrador, still colder and 
more barren, has received no emigration at all. Now that the 
warmer portions of the Upper Province liavc been filled up, 
emigration begins to All the Ottawa, where the climate is more 
severe, each part of the colony being occupied exactly in pro¬ 
portion to the relative merits of its soil and climate. Applying 
this principle of the selection of lands by their relative merits, 
and assuming, as avc have a right to do, that population will 
never settle in a country while one more eligible remains unoc¬ 
cupied, what period of time can we fix on sufiSciently remote.to 
represent the era when the pressure of population in North 
America on the means of subsistence, will drive a hardy band 
of settlers to seek for a home on the banks of the lied Kiver ? 

As this point is one of very great importance, we shall cite the 
opinions of some of the witnesses examined before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, omitting, of course, those of the servants 
of the Company, as being liable to the imputation of partiality 
or influence. Mr. John Koss, a w'cll-known Canadian states¬ 
man, is asked: ‘76. Do you believe that those portions of the 
‘ territory capable of being colonised are such as to afford suf- 
‘fleient attractiveness to bring colonists to that distance in 
‘ preference to more attainable points of settlement much nearer 
‘ the settled points of Canada ? — 1 should say not at present. 

‘ 1 should say they much prefer the nearer lands to more distant 
‘ ones.’ Colonel Lefroy, who was employed for nearly tw’O 
years to make magnetical experiments in the Hudson’s Bfiy 
territory, says: ‘ 163. The general opinion which I was led to 
‘form was, that agricultural settlement can make but very 
‘slender progress in that region.* Dr. liae, th^ Arctic dis¬ 
coverer, who is no longer in the servipc of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is of opinion, from what he has heard of the Saskat- 
chewanj that its banks might be cultivated, but that such culti¬ 
vation would not pay from the impossibility of finding a market. 
When questioned as to the rest of the territory, he says ‘ No 
‘ person would go there to settle unless he was paid for it^ and 
‘ paid welL I apply my answer to the wooded country.’ Sii^ 
John ^chardson spent seven years in the Hudson’s Bay terri¬ 
tory : an(k in his evidence, from question 2899 to 2904, wilt be 
found an excellent general 4iew of the structure and soil of the 
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whole of the region. His opinion is: ‘ Until the settlement of 

* Canada has advanced close to the Bed Biver, I do not think 
‘ that any wise settler would go beyond that place, there beutg 
^ so much better land much nearer the market to be had at a 

* very moderate rate.* (2902.) To these unequivocal testi¬ 
monies might be added those of military officers who have 
commanded troops in the district, all to the same effect. We 
have purposely avoided citing the opinions .of Mr. Ellice 
and Sir George Simpson, because, though entitled to great 
weight, they might be objected to as proceeding from advo¬ 
cates of the Company. What we have extracted is enough to’ 
show the impression of impartial men of high character speaking 
from their own observation of the capacities of the country for 
colonisation. 

The best proof, however, remains, and that is the fact 
that colonists do not go to the Bed Biver. There is nothing 
to prevent them; the lands arc open for sale; there is hardly 
any taxation ; English law is administered by an English lawyer 
who, before he went to the settlement, had attained the rank 
of Queen’s Counsel in Canada; life and property are perfectly 
safe under the care of a detachment of Her Majesty’s troops. 
The Company may not be zealous colonisers, but they do, 
and can do, nothing to prevent settlement, and, if there were 
any adequate motive, wc do not doubt but settlement would 
take place. But there is no such motive. The climate and 
soil arc uninviting, and any produce which might be raised 
could only be sent to the south ’to compete, in the over¬ 
stocked markets of Minnesota, with similar produce raised on 
the spot. The country can only be reached by large bodies 
of persons through the Ignited States; and it would*be an 
unaccountable infatuation if emigrants should pass through 
a region where land is fertile and communication is easy, to 
seek a home in a remote and isolated country inferior in every 
respect to the unoccupied lands which lie on each side of the 
way to- it. The only inducement which Government could hold 
out to emigrants would be the substitution of the rule of the 
Crown for the management of the Company; and, with every 
respect for the Colonial Office, w# must be permitted to doubt 
whether this is a boon which would be very highly appreciated. 
When we see how Mr. Douglas, a mere fur-trader, 1i|ls been 
able, under circumstances most trying and perplexing, without 
money, without official staff, without military hefp, to govern, 
to reduce to order, to feed,*and to conciliate the vast mass of 
desperate and lawless men whom the recent gold discoveries 
flung*on the shore of Vancouver’s €slaod, we may reasonably 
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question whether the settler would gain much by the displace- 
ment of such administrators as the rough service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company seems to titun, in order to make room for that 
peculiar class of persons who are generally selected to discharge 
responsible and onerous offices in Crown Colonies. The truth 
is, a colony has already been established at the Bed Biver. It 
has conspicuously failed from defects of climate, position, and 
communication, and there is no reason to think that the failure 
would be less complete if the name of the Crown were sub- 
, stituted for that of the Company. 

But all these considerations dwindle into insignificance, com¬ 
pared to the political importance of the step which, if wc are 
to believe the Queen’s Speech, the Government is about to 
take. It is beyond all question, that the natural approach to 
and outlet from the best parts of the Hudson’s Bay territory is 
through the State of Minnesota,. Wc have shown, and need 
not repeat, the insuperable objections to the other two routes 
by Hudson’s Bay and by Lake Superior. Such commerce as 
the country has is destined to go to the south, and as far as 
its intercourse with the rest of the world is concerned, the Bed 
Biver Settlement is a part of the States which are watered by 
the Mississippi. It is in vain to suppose that a Government 
can force commerce into any other ebannel than that which it 
naturally makes for itself. If the proposed colony is to buy 
everything from, and sell everything to, the United States, if 
it is only to be approached and only left through the United 
States, the result necessarily will be, that it will become ptditi- 
cally assimilated to them, and that its dependence on the British 
Crown will become nearly nominal. The colonists will know 
that, in case of war with America, itjls entirely out of the power 
of the Crown to protect them, and that they alone, of all the 
dependencies of Great Britain, are utterly out of reach of^as¬ 
sistance from the mother state. We have shown how little 
chance there is of any considerable number of emigrants find¬ 
ing their way from these islands to the Bed Biver. A man 
with the map of all the world before him will hardly go thither. 
But the case may be very different with regard to the Ame¬ 
rican settlers in Minnesota. • We have some experience, as in 
the troubles between the State of Maine and Canada, of the 
eageraesB with which the Americans will press forward to seize 
even u^n 4te most unpromising districts, especially when these 
aggressions tend to brin^ their owif government into contact with 
the Grown of Great Britain. TUbir most advanced settlement 
18 at present about three hundred and thirty miles south of the 
49th parallel, the boundafy of British America, and their rail- 
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way has as yet only reached La Crosse, in about the 43rd degree 
of north latitude, about two hundred miles south of St. Paul’s. 
But this gap will soon be filled up. There is no geographic^ 
obstacle whatever to their progress, and the time must ooute, 
before many years have expired, when theywiU reach the ima¬ 
ginary line which divides iihc level prairie between Great Britain 
and the American Union. Will they stop there; will not the 
temptation be irresistible to overflow the British colony, just as 
the Missourians occupied Kansas, and to settle upon her lands 
with ever}' disposition to make the retention of them, under the 
Crown, as troublesome as possible to this country? We shall 
have no Hudson’s Bay Company then to act as a buffer between 
the two countries; they will confront each other face to face, 
with every advantage on the side of the Americans. The Bri¬ 
tish nation will be represented by a few unpopular oflicials; 
everything else will be American. Our officers will be situated 
as the representatives of the United States have been in the ter¬ 
ritory of Utah. In such a state of things, causes cannot long be 
wanting to wound our pride and stain our honour. Our very 
helplessness will increase our irritation; and unless both nations 
have grown much wiser in the interval which must elapse, we 
may find ourselves involved in a destructive war for the 'sake of 
this miserable nook of worthless land. No step is more ill- 
advised than to form a colony with the *full knowledge that 
nature forbids us from protecting, and honour from abandoning 
it; especially if, in order to secure this object, we arc to begin 
by destroying a government which, without costing us a far¬ 
thing, maintains peace and order through a territory as large 
as Europe, and substituting for it *an expensive and inefficient 
machinery of our own. It may be true that it would be de¬ 
sirable to form a chaiu of colonics along the whole length of the 
northern frontier of the United States; but this must 4)6 un¬ 
derstood subject to the condition that those colonics should have 
free comm unicat ion. with each other, and should all have access 
to Great Britain during the whole year, without passing through 
foreign territory. Unless these conditions are complied with, 
we are merely colonising for the Americans, and exposing our¬ 
selves to tlie degradation of owning settlements which we cannot 
protect, govern, or surrender. ‘ 

If this subject opuld only be regarded without passion or 
prejudice, and with a single view to imperial interests, the sidu- 
tion does not appear difficult. Things are not ripe for any 
final resolution. Canada is evidently not prepared at this 
moment either to accept or reject the offer of the Company 
to take these lands on condition of settling and making com- 
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munications to them. It is a gross exaggeration to represent 
American settlement as having reached the boundary line, and 
many years must elapse before the space which intervenes 
between St. JPauFs and Pembina is filled up. Everything is 
in a state of transition and uncertainty. The creation of the 
new colony of British Columbia points to the possibility of the 
formation of an overland route by the nortlicrn Saskat^ewan. 
Innumerable projects for an Atliantic and Pacific railroa4 are 
in the air. Ko one can tell what form will arise out of this 
chaos, and until we know, it would be the height of imprudence 
to commit ourselves to so decisive and irretrievable -a step as the 
formation of a British colony which we are bound to defend at 
all hazards.* In this state of transition and uncertainty, we have 
the good fortune to possess in this fur company *an expedient 
peculiarly adapted to the rcquircipciits of the time. If it has 
no other merit, it secures to us, if wc arc wise, time for circum¬ 
spection and deliberation, and saves us from the necessity of 
talcing any rash and ill-advised step. And yet all parties, 
agreeing in nothing else, seem to have combined for the purpose 
of destroying the corporation which, at this moment renders us 
such invmuable service. The Colonial Minister, to whom it 
saves infinite trouble and anxiety, the Canadian Government, 
whose frontiers it preserves in tranquillity, nay, the very 
Aborigines Protectibn Society, whose duties it most efficiently 
discharges, all combine in the wish to extinguish it. Let it 
then be extinguished, but do not let us embark in the dan¬ 
gerous and expensive folly of colonising the country on our 
own account. Better to hand it over at once to the United 
States, and get some credit for liberality, than wait to see it 
wrested from us without the possibility of resistance and with¬ 
out the grace of a concession. ^ 

* These pages were already in the press when the latest work on 
the subject, Mr. Kane’s ‘Wanderings of an Artist among the .Indians 
‘ of British North America,’ reached our hands; and we arc happy 
to find that Mr. Kane fully confirms, from his own personal obser¬ 
vation, the opinion we have formed. His pencil has been employed 
with great success to represent the wild Indian tribes of these regions, 
and the wild scenery in which they dwell. He visited tRe Red River 
Settlement, penetrated to Fort A&siniboine, descended the Walla 
Walla and the Columbia, and has given us a r^ost graphic and enter¬ 
taining' account of the frightful country he succeeded in crossing. 
We should be ready to rest the whole case on Mr. Kane’s evidence, 
which is really conclusive, and we strongly recommend his most in¬ 
teresting volume to our readers. 
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Tn a recent article, with the help of some' modern publications,. 

wc followed the course of the Grenville, Portland, and Per¬ 
ceval Administrations: and we gave a succinct account of the 
negotiations which, in June 1812, led to the selection of Lord 
Liverpool as the successor of Mr. Perceval.* We propose in 
this article to continue our review of the events of this period 
from the accession of Lord Liverpool to the death of Lord 
Castlereagh in 1822; and on a future occasion to carry on our 
retrospect from 1822 to the resignation of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and the advent of the Reform Ministry of Lord Gb'ey. 

The Administration of Lord Liverpool, like that of Mr. 
Pitt in 1783, was neither formed under happy auspices, nor 
was it upon its formation expected to be of long duration. 
it lasted for fifteen years, and was at last only dissolved by the 
illness and resignation of Lord Liverpool himsclt^ without any 
jidverse parliamentary vote. 

The negotiations with Lords Grey and Grenville on the one 
hand, and with Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning on the other, 
had equally failed; and the Administration of Lord Liverpool 
was in substance a reproduction of the preceding Government, 
with such shiftings of parts as were rendered necessary by Mr. 
Perceval’s death. In his character of First Lord of the Treasury, 
Mr. Perceval was replaced by Lord Liverpool, who resign^ 
the War Department to Lord Bathurst, previously President 
of the Board of Trade. In his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he was replaced by Mr. Vansittart. In his capacity 
of Leader of the House of Commons he was replaced by Lord 
Castlereagh. The other changes were causeu by the. retirement 
of Mr. Ch^arles Yorkc and Mr. Richard Ryder.f 

The new Prime Minister was the son of the first Earl of 
Liverpool, who had filled numerous official situations, had taken 


* Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1858, Art. 1. 

I Mr. Ferccaal’s Cabinet in April, 1812, consisted of ten members, 
of whom six were Peers and four were Commoners. Lord Liver- 
*pool’s Cabinet in September, 1812, consisted of twelve members, of 
whom ten were Peers, and only two were Commoners; viz.. Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Vansittart. * 
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a considerable part In public affairs, and was much distinguished 
by the fiivour of George III., but is now chiefly known as the 
author of the work on the * Coins of the Bealm.’ * • He was 
bom in 1770, and entered Parliament in 1790, a few months 
before he attmned his piajority; and soon took a* prominent 
part in debate as a supporter of Mr. Pitt*s Government. In 
1801, upon Mr. Pitt’s resignation. Lord Hawkesbury, being 
slUl a member of the House of Commons, entered Addington’s 
Cabinet as Foreign Secretary, and in that capacity negutiated 
the Peace of Amiens. In 1803 he gained much reputation by 
his spirited answer to Mr. Pitt in the debate on Colonel Pat¬ 
ten’s motion of censure; and at the beginning of the following 
Session he waa called up to the House of Lords, of which he 
became the leader. In this position he remained, with a transfer 
only from the Foreign to the Home Department, until ]VIr. 
Pitt’s death, when he went into Opposition. Upon the formation 
of the Portland Administration he returned to the Home OfHce 
and the lead of the House of Lords. In the Perceval Ministry 
he held the Seals of the War Department, which he only sur¬ 
rendered in order to become First Lord of the Treasury in 
June 1812, having succeeded to the Earldom of Liverpool upon 
the death,of his father in December, 1808. 

As soon as the Government was formed. Lord Liverpool 
made an attempt to strengthen it by the iacoi^ration of Mr. 
Canning, without Lord TV ellesley, his partner in the late nego¬ 
tiation. The offer made to him was the Foreign Department, 
together with other subordinate offices for his political friends ; 
but the lead of the House of Commons was to remain with 
Lord Castlereagh, who was, it appears, to become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer instead of Mr. yan8ittart.t The Foreign 
Department must have had great attractions at this moment for 
Mr. Canning; he had held it from 1807 to 1809 under the 
lead of Mr. Perceval. The Peninsular war, of which he had 
been the originato|, and in the prosecution of which he had 
from the beginning taken a peculiar interest, had now entered 
upon a more hopeful stage of its course; Ciudad ‘Bodrigo had 
b^n captured in January, and Badajos in April. Lord Wel- 
Imgton had already commenced the advance which ended in the 
battle of Salamanca. Napoleon had, moreover, crossed the 
Niemen, and had begun his perilous and, as il ultimately proved, 
fatal,march to Moscow: so that some gleams jof light could 


* Bevtewed with high praise in this Journal for J4nuary, 180^* 
(vol. vii. p. 265.) 

"I See Wilberforce Corr., vol. ii. p. 232. 
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bo seen to streak the dark horisson of Continental politios. 
Mr. Canning declined this offer because Lord Castlereagh, in 
yielding, to him the Foreign Department, which he bad now 
held since Lord Wellesley’s resignationr in February, did not 
at the same time yield to him the lead of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Mr. Stapleton, in his ‘ Life of Mr. Canning,’ states 
that Mr. Canning referred the question to three members 
of the House of Commons, who were supposed to be peculiarly 
well qualified' to form a judgment upon it; that they advised 
him to rafuse the office without the lead of the House, and 
that he acted upon their advice but against his ovjrn opinion.* 
Mr. Canning,' however, in a letter written at the time to Mr. 
Wilberfored, dwells upon the importance of the post of leader, 
iind warmly justifies hi» refusal upon the ground that he was 
right in insisting on it.t 

One of the first acts of the new Government, though right in 
itself, and only censurable because it came too late to avert war 
with the United States, was the revocation of ^e Orders in 
Council with respect to American vessels, a measure which 
Lord Castlereagh announced on the 16th of June, upon a mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Brougham for an address to the Prince Begent to 
recall or suspend them. This decision, foried upon the Go¬ 
vernment by parliamentary argument, by the commercial distress, 
and by the voice of the country, involved an entire departure 
from the policy hitherto followed or supported by the existing 
Ministers, and therefore was^egarded as additional evidence of 
their weakness. * 

Sliortly after the formation of the Administration, Lord 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning brought the Catholic question, 
under the notice of both Houses, by motions for a consideration 
of the laws affecting the Homan Catholics, early in the next 
session, with a view to a final and conciliatory adjustment. 
This resolution was met in the House of Lords by Lord Eldon, 
not with a negative, but with th^; previous question; and, in 
this subdued form, his amendment was carried only by a ma- 
iority of one, the division in his favour being 126 to 125, and 
' the peers present being equal. In the other House, the success 
of the motion was still greater; for it was there supporteid by 
Lord Castlereagh, and carried by a majority of 235 to 106, 
The result'of these motions sHbws that if an Administration 


. * Political life of Mr. Canning, vol. i. p. 67. The disappoint¬ 
ment which the refusal of this offer subsequently caused to Mr. 
Canning is described by Mr. Stapleton, ib. p. 292. 
f Life of Wilberforce, vol. iv, p. 46. 
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involving a strong Whig element, and one favourable to the 
Catholic claims, had been formed in this aession, it might have 
succeeded in effecting a final settlement of the question. At 
this time, the demands*of the war with Napoleon, and the ma¬ 
nifest impolicy of keeping Ireland in a permanmit state of dis¬ 
affection, as a bait for invasion, and a chronw cause of weakness, 
created a disposition among the intolerant party in Great Britain 
to listen to reason*; which evaporated when the enemy had been 
defeated, and when peace had been restored. The fear of the 
foreigner now produced that willingness to do justiqe to the 
Catholics, which, in 182^, was reproduced in a more practical 
form by the fear of civil war. 

The business of the session having been completed, and all 
ministeiial negotiations being at an eiM, Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued on the 30th of July. The repeal of the Orders in 
Council had be^n too long deferred: war against Great Britain 
had been d^bi||d by the United States—and the prospects of 
the GoYcrn^^^preTQ gloomy, when the news arrived of the 
battle of Salamanca, fought on the 21st of July, a few days 
before the prorogation. This event (which vras followed by the 
entry of the English into Madrid on the 11th of August) in¬ 
fused a new life iAo the Ministry: but the development of the 
Moscow drama, which speedily ensued, placed it in a new and 
far more hopeful position. Napoleon, before he left Paris for 
the Russian ex{)edition, seems to have felt some uneasiness 
about the state of things in Sp^; and, though he did not 
think the Peninsular war worthy o^ his personal interference, 
he attempted to extinguish it by a separate negotiation with 
England. By a despatch which the Duke of Bassano addressed 
to Lord Castlereagh, dated April 17. 1812, he proposed, 1. That 
the integrity of Spain should be guaranteed; that France should 
renounce all idea of extending her dominions beyond the^Py- 
renees, and th^t the existing dynasty should be declared inde¬ 
pendent: 2. That the independence and integrity of Portugal 
should be also guaranteed, and that the House of Braganza 
should have the sovereign authority: 3. That the kingdom of 
Naples should remain in possession of the existing monarch, and 
that the kingdom of Sicily should be guaranteed to the existing 

-- ^ - 

* The argument derived from the danger of a French invasion of 
Ireland, in the disaffected state of the Catholic population, is re¬ 
peatedly urged in Peter Plymley's Letters, and is varied with all the 
vwer of Sydney Smith’s witty imagination. He calls the English 
wvemmeiit an anemocraepf because it relies on nothing but the 
winds for the defence of Ireland. %', 
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family of Sicily: and 4. That, as a consequence of these stipu> 
lations, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily should be evacuated by the 
Erench and English land and naval forces. Lord Castlereagh’s 
answer, dated April 23. stated that if by the * actual dynasty 
' of Spain,* the brother of the head of the French Government 
was intended, the Prince Pegent could not negotiate on such a 
basis; but that if the existing Government, which exercised the 
sovereign authority in the name of Ferdinand VII. was in¬ 
tended, the Prince Regent -was rcjidy to enter into negotiation. 
With this answer the correspondence terminated; inasmuch as 
Najiolcon clfcarly designed Spain to be a French dc[>endency, 
govern c*d through his brother as satrap. In May Naj)oleoa ar¬ 
rived at Dresden, and at the end of June the French army 
crossed the Niemcn. The scenes of this great tragedy now 
succeeded each other with rapidit}', as if under the control of 
the avenging Nemesis of the Greek theatre: the battle of Smo- 
lensko was fought in August; tliat of Borodii^, |a September. 
The French army entered Moscow on the l^thiW this month; 
on the 15th of October the retreat commenced; the battle of 
Beresina fell on the 28th of November; on the 5th of December 
Napoleon abandoned his array; and on the 18th of the same 
month ho arrived at Paris, having, since he left it in the pre¬ 
vious !May, pulverized that empire which then seemed to be 
made of adamant. 

The suspense in which the country was kept by the events 
proceeding on the Continent prevented any concerted inter¬ 
ference, by parliamentary motions, with the conduct of the 
war; and the session of 1813 was mainly occupied wdth two 
questions of domestic policy, namely, the removal of Catholic 
disabilities, and the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company. The success of Mr. Canning’s motion in tlic pre¬ 
vious session had elicited from the country many petitions ad¬ 
verse to the Catholics; but Mr. Grattan’s motion for a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House to consider the laws affecting Roman 
Catholics was carried on the 2d of March by 264 to 224 votes. 
After some other intermediate divisions, the Bill introduced by 
Mr. Grattan was resxd a second time by 245 to 203; Avhea the 
Bill was in committee the Speaker (Abbot) moved the omission 
of the words ‘ to sit and vote in either House of Parliament,’ in 
the first clause, and carried his motion by a majority of four 
(251 against 247). Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of Opposition, 
then announced that the Bill was abandoned. With respect tx> 
the debates upon the East India Company, it is sufficient for 
our purpose fo say that the political powers and the monopoly 
of the China trade were renewed for twenty yesu’s, but that the 
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trade witli India was thrown open to the public. An amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Canning for limiting the monopoly of the 
China trade to ten years was negatived by 69 to 29 votes. 

Tlie position of the Princess of Wales, and her permanent 
separation from her husband, began to attract additional atten¬ 
tion since he had become virtually king, and since the age of 
the Princess Charlotte was advancing to maturity. In order, 
however, to understand the events of this year, it is necessary 
that we should revert to the previous history of the Princess of 
Wales, and to trace the steps by which she had been brought 
into her actual relations with the Prince. • 

The Prince of Wales had, at the age of twenty-three, gone 
through, the ceremony of a marriage Avith Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
which, though it had no legal validity, produced the oflect of 
satisfying her scruples and quieting her conscience. This re¬ 
markable event in the Prince’s life, and his versatile though 
overpowering female attachments, strongly indisposed him to 
contract a binding and lawful marriage. At length, however, 
his pecuniary necessities—for his debts had reached a sum exceed¬ 
ing 600,000/. — induced him to comply with the wish of tlic 
King and of the country, and to consent to take a wife. The 
position of Princess of Wales, and future Queen of England, 
was naturally much coveted by the Protestant prillcc^scs of 
Germany *: hut the two candidates who seem to have held the 
first rank in the estimation of the Prince and his advisers were 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick, and Princess Louisa of Meck¬ 
lenburg. The former, now twenty-seven years of age t> was the 
niece of George III., being the daughter of his sister the Prin¬ 
cess Augusta. The latter was the niece of Queen Charlotte; 
and subsequently became Queen of Prussia, the idol and heroine 
of the Prussian people, and the object of Kapoleon’s insults.^ The 
Princess Louisa had the advantage both in youth and beauty; and 
her elevated character might, if she had become Princess of Wales, 
have exercised some inimence in fixing the wayward tastes of 


**The Duchess Dowager of Brunswick, sister of George III., 
and mother of the Princess Caroline, told Lord Malmesbury, when on 
his mission to fetch the Princess in 1794, that all the young German 
princesses had learnt English, in hopes of attaining to the dignity of 
Pirincess of Wales. She added that she never would give the idea 
to her own‘daughter Caroline, and never thought that she would 
make thlt marriage, as the King had often expressed his dislike to 
the marriage of cousins german. (Diaries, vol. iii. p. loi>.) 
t She was born in May, 1768. 

t She was horn in 1776, and was, therefore, eight years younger 
than Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 
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the selfish and instable husband.* The Prince, however, having 
made up liis mind to swallow the bitter pill of a wife, resolved 
to do it in the manner most acceptable to the King; and, there¬ 
fore, to prefer the King’s to the Queen’s niece. One da/, in 
returning from hunting, he suddenly announced to the King his 
wish to marry, and to marry the daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick. The King said that he could make no objection to 
his own niece, but suggested inquiries about her person and 
manners. The Prince, however, whose resolution was already 
taken, expressed himself as satisfied.f In November, 1794, 
Lord Malmesbury was sent to Brunswick to demand tlie Prin¬ 
cess Caroline for the Prince of Wales and in the following 
month the King announced in his speech to Parliament the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty of marriage. § 

At the first meeting between the Prince and Princess, the 
Prince took an aversion to her appearance, which upon further 
acquaintance was speetiily confirmed by her majnncrs and con¬ 
versation.! Their nuptials were solemnized at the Chapel lioyal, 
St. James’, on the 8th of April, 1705. When the time arrived, 
the reluctance of the royal bridegroom W£^ great; he drank so 
many glasses of brandy in order to strengthen his nerves for the 
marriage ceremony, that he could scarcely stand, and the Duke 
of Bedford, who walked in the procession by his side, had even 
some difficulty in preventing him from falling.1 Among other 


* Lord Thurlow said of the Prince, that * ho was the worst an- 
* choring ground in Europe.’ This dictum, which Lord Tiiurlow 
applied to his political conduct, was equally true of his domestic 
coiuiexioua. 

f The account of this conversation was given by Ghiorgo III. to 
Lord Liverpool, and by him repeated to Lord Holland. (Mem. df 
Whig Party, vol. ii. p. Ho.) It agrees perfectly with wdiat is knoum 
of the Prince’s views; it is believed by Lord Holland, and no reason¬ 
able doubt can exist as to its truth. 

I Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries, vol. iii. p. L'lL 

^ A detailed account of her voyage, by the commodore who com¬ 
manded the squadron which brought her to England, may be seen in 
Ann. Beg., 1821, p. 638. 

j| Lord Malmesbury, ib., p. 218-20. Lord Malmesbury was 
alone present at the first interview of the Princess with the Prince. 
The impression produced on the Princess by the Prince’s appearance 
was likewise unfavourable. His reception of her was in tlie highest 
degree cold, repulsive, and rude. 

ir Lord Holland, ib. p. 122. Lord Malmesbury, who-was present, 
perceived that the Prince vras unhappy, and that he had had recourse 
to wine or spirits, ib., p. 220. The Prince’s state on this occasion 
is well attested. 
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things, the previous marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert weighed 
'Upon his mind; and disturbed a nature, vicious, false, weak, 
and self-indulgent, but not proof against remorse, or devoid of 
kindly impulses. 

On the 7th of January, 1796, being exactly nine months, 
wanting one day, from the wedding-day, their only child, the 
Princess Charlotte, was bom. The Princess had continued to 
reside at Carlton House, and it was there that her delivery 
took place; but the Prince is understood to have broken off all 
intercourse with her almost immediately after the marriage; 
and during tlie first year he resided chiefly at Windsor and 
^Brighton. In April, 1796, a more complete separation between 
the parties vas arranged through the intervention of Lord and 
Lady Cholmondeley; and the Prince addressed to the Princess 
a letter, in which he defined their future relations in the follow-, 
ing terms :—* Our inclinations,’ he said, ‘ arc not in our power, 
'nor should either of us beheld answerable to the other,because 
‘ nature has not made us suitable to each other. Tranquil and 

* comfortable society is, however, in our power: let our inter- 

* course therefore be restricted to that, and I will distinctly sub- 

* scribe to the condition which you required, through Lady 
‘ Cholmondeley, that even in the event of any accident haj)pening 

* to my daughter, which I trust Providence in his mercy will 
' avert, I shall not infringe the terms of the restriction by pro- 

* posing, at any period, a connexion of a more particular nature.’ 
In her answer to this letter the Princess says: —' L’avcu dc 
' votre conversation avee Lord Cholmondeley ne m’etonne, ni nc 
‘ m’offense. C’ctoit me confirmer cc quo vous m’avcz tacitement 
' insinu^ depuls unc annee. Mais il y auroit aprds cela, un man- 
' que de^ d^lieatesse, ou, pour mieux dire, une bassesse indigne, 
' de me plaindrc des conditions que vous vous imposez 4 vous- 

* meme.’ * Thus, at the end of a year, and when their child was 
little more than three months old, the Prince dismissed his wife 
from his house, and separated her from his bed and board, with¬ 
out any cause assigned; for the plea of mutual unsuitablencss 


* These letters are printed iii the Genuine Book, p. 227-29, 
with some notes, doubtless added by the editor, Mr. Perceval, upon 
the authority of the Princess. The Prince’s letter is dated, Windsor 
Castle, April 30. 1796. The letter of the Princess is dated May 6., 
and w.vA written from Carlton House. Lord Thurlow called 
the Prince’s letter a * letter of license.’ The Princess Charlotte was 
baptized at Carlton House on the 11th of February. On this occasion 
the Prince and Princess of Wales received their Majesties and the 
Princesses at dinner, probably the last occasion on which the two 
former sat together at the same table. 
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meant in fact only that she did not suit his taste. The Princess 
herselfj as her letter shows^ submitted reluctantly to his con- 
ditionSj and only required that the intercouAe, once broken 
should not be renewed at his discretion, and without her free 
consent. In consequence of this correspondence, the Princess 
removed from Carlton House, and took up her abode in a Villa 
at Blackheath, where she remained in comparative obscurity for 
a considerable time: she was received at Court on public oc¬ 
casions, but never met the Prince, and had little intercourse 
with the other members of the Royd Family. The King, how¬ 
ever, partly on account of his dislike for the Prince, but chiefly 
from a regard for his owm niece, always felt an interest in her, 
and extended to her a certain protection. The infant Princess 
was permitted to remain in the ciirc of her mother, and it was 
not until 1804, when his daughter was eight years old, that the 
Prince remonstrated against this arrangement, and required 
that she should be transferred to his sole management. The 
King, however, denied that the Prince could be properly trusted 
with the care of his daughter, and insisted, as guardian of the 
Royal Family, tiiat she should remain in the custody of the 
mother.* 

The following year was an important crisis in the relations 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. It came to the knowledge 
of the Prince, through communications made by the Dukes of 
Sussex and Kent, that Sir John and Lady Douglas, who had 
occuf)icd a house near that of the Princess at Blackheath, and 
had been admitted to her ifitmiliarity, were prepared to make 
disclosures seriously affecting her character. Lady Douglas, the 
principal informant, having been requested to put her testimony 
in writing, submitted to the Prince, in Dec. 1805, a detailed 
statement of facts and conversations, the result of which was 
that the Princess had, in consequence of an illicit intercourse, 
become pregnant, and been secretly delivered of a male child 
nejir the end of 1802, which child was living in her house, under 
her protection. As this statement would, if supported by 
evidence, have affected the succession to the Crown, the Prince 
was undoubtedly bound to communicate it to the Ministers; and 


* In 1718, upon a question referred to all the Judges by George I., 
it was rei^lved, by the opinion of ten against the other two, that the 
education and care of all the King’s grandchildren, while minors, 
and the core and approbation of their marriages when grown up, be¬ 
longed of right to His Majesty, as King of this realm, during their 
father’s life. Blackstone Com., vol. i. p. 219. The latter part of 
this rule has been since superseded by the Royal Marriage Act. 
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Lord Grenville at once perceived, that if a child had really 
been bom, the fact must be declared to Parliament.* 

The information»thu8 obtained was laid before the King f; 
who issued a commission, under the sign manual, on the 29th 
of May, 1806, to Lord Erskine, the Lord Chancellor; Lord 
Spencer, Secretary of State; Lord Grenville, First Lord of 
the Treasury; and Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice, to inquire 
into the trath of ‘certain written declarations touching the 
* conduct of H. B. H. the Princess of Wales.* The four 
commissioners, charged with this ‘ delicate investigation,* as it 
was called, considered their inquiry as an ex-parte proceeding; 
they therefore conducted it in secret, and without the presence 
of the accused party or her counsel; but the evidence was 
taken on oath; and on the 14th of July, they made their report, 
in which they gave a decided negative to the allegation that the 
Princess had been delivered of a child in 1802, or had been 
pregnant. The child then with the Princess was, they found, 
beyond all doubt born in the Brownlow Street Hospital on the 
11th of July 1802, of the body of Sophia Austin, and was 
first brought to the Princess’s house in the month of November 
following, j So far the report was a clear acquittal upon the 
main charge, and relieved His Majesty and the country from 
the embarrassment which would have arisen if a male child 
had been born to the Princess in wedlock, which her husband 
would not have recognised as his offspring. But the commis¬ 
sioners proceeded to call the King’s attention to certain particu¬ 
lars respecting the conduct of the Princess, disclosed incidentally 
in the evidence, ‘which must, especially considering her exalted 
‘rank and station, necessarily*give occasion to very unfavourable 
‘ interpretations.’ They proceeded to specify the depositions of 
certain witnesses; tliey added their opinion that the circum¬ 
stances referred to ‘ must be credited until they should receive 


* See Mom. of Romilly, vol. ii. p. 142. 148. 

f For an account of the transactions up to this stage of the 
business, sec Memoirs of Bomilly, vol. ii. p. 123-26. 140. 

f Sir S. Romilly entirely concurred in this conclusion, ib., p. 144. 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, alludes to a report 
as to the foreign parentage of William Austin. The story to which 
he refers is one which was unquestionably countenanced by the 
Princess of Wales herself, namely, that Sophia Austin’s 6hild was 
subse^ently exchanged for an illegitimate child of Prince Louis of 
Pruttn bt;> a Brunswick maid of honour. Ho^ far the story is 
entitled to* credit, we offer no opinion. That the child originally 
, taken tt> Montague House was Sophia Austin’s child is, we think, 
proved by perfectly conclusive evidence. 
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‘ some decisive contradiction; and, if true, were entitled to tlie 

* most serious consideration.’ A copy of this report, with the 
accompanying documents, was communicated by the King to 
the Princess, by whom it was placed in the hands of Lord 
Eldon *, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. Plomer. These advisors pre¬ 
pared a long controversial answer to the report, in which both 
the course of proceeding, and the evidence reflecting on the 
Princess’ conduct, were impugned in the most unreserved 
manner; it was couched in the form of a letter to the King, 
and was signed by the Princess.! 

The inquiry being now completed, and the Princess having 
been heard, the matter was ripe for decision, and the King 
desired the Cabinet to advise him as to the course to be ymr-* 
Bucd.| The result of this reference was that on Jan. 28th, 
1807, the Lord Chancellor transmitted a paper to the Princess, 
containing a message from the King which recited the opinion 
of the Cabinet that no further steps should be taken in the 
business, unless the law oflicers should advise the prosecution of 
Lady Douglas; and their advice that the King should no 
__ • 

* On the part taken h}' Lord Kldon at this period, as the'adidser 
of the Pi’ineess. with some of her letters to him, see Twiss, Life, 
Tol. ii. p.. 23—8. In a letter to Lord Eldon of July 25. 1806, she 
speaks of the Slinisters and the Prince in the following terms: — 
‘ The Princess is <iuite resigned to her cruel fate, from the period 

* that her honour was in the hands of a pack of ruflians, and who 

* are only devoted, and slaves, to her most inveterate enemy.’ (Ib., 
p. 25.) The broken English of this letter shows that it was her own 
composition. 

f Tlie date of this letter was Oct. 2. 1806. It was drawn by Mr. 
Perceval, with alterations by Mr. PJomer. (Mem. of Korn., ib., p. 
164.) Lord Holland states that Mr. Perceval caused a hundred 
copies of it to be printed at the time, ^b., p. 154.) 

t An a(^count of the deliberations of tile Cabinet on this occasion, 
and of the King's desire to embarrass his Ministers with the solution 
of this question, is given by Lord Holland, (lb., p. 151-^54.) Lord 
Sidmoutb (he says) called the business ‘a sad blister* Tim views of 
the Cabinet were embodied in a minute, dated Jan. 25. 1806, from 
which Mr. Wyndham alone dissented. He sent in n acj»arate 
minute, declaring his conviction of the entire innocence of the Prin¬ 
cess. 

Lord Brougham states that the King wished to avail himself of the 
Delicate Investigation, in order to turn out his Ministers. (States¬ 
men, vol. ii. p. 24f6.) There is, however, no published evidence of 
his having formed such a design. Lord Malmesbury describes his 
indifferance to attempts to undermine them in October, 1806. (Diary, 
vol. iv. p. 353.) 
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longer decline to receive the Princess into his royal presence. 
The King proceeded to express his satisfaction at the decided 
opinion of the four lords upoli the falsehood of the accusations 
of pregnancy and delivery, brought forward against the Princess 
by Lady Douglas; but added that there were circumstances 
in the examination, and even in the answers of the Princess, 
which he could not regard without serious concern, and'ho 
cautioned her to be more circumspect in her conduct for the 
future.* At this point the Prince interposed, and requested 
the £ang to take no further step until he submitted to him an 
additional statement. This remonstrance produced a delay in 
carrying the King’s declared intention into effect: but while 
the matter was still pending, the rapture with the Ministry 
upon the Catholic question had taken place, and the Portland 
administration was installed. Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval, 
the main advisers of the Princess in her late contest with the 
Prince, and in her attack upon the Commission of Inquiry, 
were now in office; and the new Ministers speedily pasiKid a 
minute of Cabinet, concurring in the opinion of their prede- 
cessoas that the two main charges alleged against the Princess, 
of pregnancy and delivery, were completely disproved, and 
declaring their own unanimous opinion, that all other particu¬ 
lars of conduct brought in accusation against her, to which the 
character of criminality could be ascribed, were satisfactorily 
contradicted, or rested upon evidence undeserving of credit. 
They therefore recommended that she should be admitted to 
the King’s j)rcscncc, and be received at Court f in conse¬ 
quence of this decision, apartments in Kensington Palace were 
assigned to her, and she appeared at Court receptions; but her 
private intercourse with the Royal Family underwent no change. 

The result of tlie inquiry of 1806 had been to give a triumph 
to the Princess. The founlords acquitted her of the charges pf 
pregnancy and delivery ;*thc minute of the Portland Cabinet 
acquitted her of the charges founded on the incidental evidence. 
The King received her at Court, and she obtained apartments 
at Kensington Palace; allusion was even made to a prosecution 


* Genuine Book, p. 199. In the message as originally framed by 
the Ministers, the sentence ran, * His Majesty sees with concern and 
* disapprobation ; ’ but the King with his own hand struck out * dis- 
; * approbation,’ and substituted ‘ serious concern.* Sir S. Romilly 
considers ,;the affair to have terminated in a matmer not very satis- 
factoiT to any party. (Ib., p. 179.) 

t ^is minute, dated April 22. 1807, is printed in Hoish’s Me¬ 
moirs of George IV., vol. i. p. 549. 
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of Lady Douglas for perjury,* The Prince therefore thought 
it prudent to abstain from further measures of aggression; while 
the Princess, having the custody of her daughter, was contented 
to observe the truce which circumstances seemed to have esta¬ 
blished. The Begency, however, disturbed this equilibrium; 
and the Prince, now master of his own child, subjected her 
intercourse with her mother to severe restrictions. The Prince 
was always unpopular, and the Princess was counselled to 
try an appeal to the public. Accordingly, in January, 181^, the 
Princess, acting on the advice of Mr. Brougham, addressed to 
the Prince a long letter of remonstrance, in which she com¬ 
plained of the restrictions under which her intercourse with the 
Princess Charlotte was placed, now limited to an interview once 
a fortnight; of the imputation upon her own character, unsup¬ 
ported by proof, and negatived by the inquiry of 1806, which 
these restrictions implied; of the injudicious seclusion of the 
Princess Charlotte, from the world, and her residence at 
Windsor; and of the improper delay in administering to her the 
rite of confirmation. This letter, sent to Lord Liverpool and 
Lord Eldon, by Lady Charlotte Campbell, was twice returned 
unopened; at last an answer was obtained that the contents of 
the letter had been made known to the Prince; and after 
further delay and correspondence, Lord Liverpool wrote to the 
Princess that in consequence of her demand, her letter had been 
read to the Prince, but that he had not been pleased to express 
his pleasure thereon.f The result of this ill-advised and almost 


* Lord Eldon, who was the partisan and confidential adviser of 
the Princess of Wales in 1806, said to Lord Grey in April, 1813, in 
reference to the Delicate Investigation : ‘My opinion is, a7td ahvays 
‘ has been, that, though she was not with child, she supposed herself 
‘ to be with child.* (Mem. of Koui., vol. iii. p. 104.) The truth of 
Lady Douglas's statement is not now material, ns the main fact to 
which she deposed was clearly disproved; but wo are by no means 
satisfied that the Princess (who was fond of hoaxes and mystifi¬ 
cations, not of the most refined kind,) did not tell her what she 
related. Lady DougWs manner impressed Sir S. Bomilly with 
her veracity. l[Mem., vol. ii. p. 126.) See also his statement us to 
the handwriting of the anonymous letters, ib. p. 151. 

Lord Malmesbury was consulted by tlie Princess of Wales in 1806, 
upon the subject of the charge made against her, and loft a minute 
account of the transaction which the editor has not published. (Di¬ 
aries, vol. iv. p. 355.) 

t See Twiss, Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 230-^2. In a letter to Sir 
William Scott, written at this time. Lord Eldon mentions the Prince’s 
unkind treatment of him, because he would not comply with the 
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puerile attempt to avoid all notice of a letter which had evidently 
been written as an appeal to the people at large was, that the 
document soon appeared in the * Morning Chronicle,’ The effect 
produced by this publication was such that the Prince found 
lumself compelled to take some step for bringing the matter in 
dispute to a formal adjudication. Accordingly, he referred the 
letter, together with all the documents belonging to the inquiry 
of 1806, to twenty-three Privy 'Gounoillors, including the 
Cabinet Ministers, the three Archbishops, the Bishop of’London, 
and £he principal judges, with an instruction to report their 
opinion whether it was lit that the intercourse between the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales and her daughter, the Princess Charlotte, should 
continue to be subject to regulations and restrictions. Twenty- 
one Privy Councillors signed a report containing an unqualiBed 
affirmative answer to this question.* Upon receiving from Lord 
Sidmouth an official copy of this report, the Princess addressed 
a letter to the Chancellor and the Speaker, protesting against 
the vague aspersions upon her character which it promulgated; 
throwing herself upon the wisdom and justice of Parliament, and 


Prince’s wishes as to the conduct which he should pursue with re¬ 
spect to the Princess of "Wales and tlie Princess Charlotte. 

* The following passage in Sir James Mackintosh's Diai*y for 
April, 1813, relates to this transaction. * Brougham, who is out of 
‘ Parliament, was at first the Princess’s sole adviser. When she pub- 

* lished her letter, everybody thought that he had ruined her; but it 

* has since appeared that he w'as only wisely bold, and that he had cal- 
‘ culated exactly the timidity of [the Prince], the weakness of his case, 

* the value of the first impression, and the embarrassment of Ministers, 

* of whom some had been the Princess’s confidential advisers, and all 
^ had concurred in formally pronouncing her innocence. Though they 

* deserted her, yet they could not openly annul their own deliberate j udg- 
‘ ment. The extreme unpopularity of [the Prince], and the natural 

* interest inspired by a wife abandoned by her husband, had a great 

* effect. The result of these causes, combined with the most stupid 

* blunders on the part of the other side, have given her the most com- 
‘ plote victory. AU the world is with her, except the people of fashion 

* at the west end of the town.* {Life of Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 258.) 
It is to he observed that when Lord Eldon, Lord Castlercagh, Lord 
Liverpool, and others of the present Cabinet, had concurred in the 
minute of April, 1807, they were the Ministers of the King, whereas 
now they were the Ministers of the Begipixt; which accounts for the 
change of their conduct. 

By the * blunders* of Ministers, Sir J. Mackintosh means the 
foolish filtempt to refuse the Princess’s letter. It is much to be 
wished that a new edition of Sir James Mackintosh’s Diaries should 
H polished, with the insertion of the names Unnecessarily omitted 
kt the present edition. 
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‘ expressing her wish to be treated as innocent, unless she could 
be proved guilty.* * * § The copy of this letter transmitted to Lord 
Eldon, was returned by him, with a recommendation to her not 
to make it public, and also with an intimation, by command of 
the Prince Regent, that her visits to her daughter at Warwick 
House were to be discontinued. The Speaker, however, took a 
different course. He read it to the House of Commons on 
March 2nd, 1813, and on the 5th, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone 
brought forward the entire subject in a motion for a copy of the 
Report of 1806, with certain of the documents attached to itf 
The motion was opposed by Lord Castlercagh, and was nega¬ 
tived without a division; but it gave rise to a debate, in which 
Mr. Stuart Wortley (afterwards Lord Whamcliffe) made the 
following severe, but just remarks: ‘ He had as high notions of 
‘ royalty as any man, but he must say that all such proceedings 

* contributed to pull it down. He was very sorry that we h^ 
‘ a royal family who did not take warning from what was said 

* and thought concerning them. They seemed to he the only 
‘ persons in the country who were wholly regardless of their 
‘ own welfare and respectability. He would not have the 
‘ Prince Regent lay the flattering unction to his soul, and think 
' his conduct would bear him harmless through all these trans- 
‘ actions. He said this with no disresj)ect to him or his family; 

* no man was more attached to the House of Hanover than he 
' was; but had he a sister in the same situation with her Royal 

* Highness the Princess of Wales, he would say that she was 
‘ exceedingly ill-treated.’} 

A copy of the Report of 1806 had, as we have stated, been 
placed at the time in the hands of Mr. Perceval, who had pre¬ 
pared it, with other illustrative documents, for the press, and 
had caused a. large number of copies to be printed. Their 
publication had not taken place when he accepted office in 
JMarch, 1807, and the edition was carefully suppressed.! Some 

* The two letters of the Princess, and the report of the Privy 
Councillors, are in Ann. Reg., 1813, p. 341-47. State Papers. 

f See the account of this debate in Sir S. Romilly*8 Memoirs, with 
the full report of his own speech, vol. iii. p. 82. 

} Mr. Horner, in a letter to Mr. Haliam, of March 7. 1813, says: 
—‘ What a hint to tlie Royal Family is Conveyed by Wortley's speech; 
< it is like some of the signs that appeared among the Tories, after 

* the trial of the bishops.’ {Memoirs of Horner, voL ii. p. 142.) This 
allusion to the signs which prefigured the dethronement of James H., 
shows how serious was the view which Mr. Horner took of the Prince 
Regent's proceedings. 

§ It is stated that the number of copies printed was 5000, and that 
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copies^ however, were preserved, and were communicated to the 
newspapers, in which extracts appeared at this time, and shortly 
afterwards a reprint of the entire volume was published.* These 
publications gave rise to further motions and debates in both 
Houses of Parliament; in the course of which Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Erskine, Lord Spencer, Lord Grenville, and 
Sir Samuel Eomilly defended the course which they had taken 
in reference to the inquiry; the results of which were now, 
seven years after the event, first made known fully to the 
public; but the matter was not pursued to any practical result. 


(with the exception of a few) they were all delivered by the printer 
at Mr. Perceval’s house, ^me of the reserved copies, which fell 
into private hands, are said to have been bought up for large sums; 
and the Chancellor granted an injunction in Mtgrch, 1808, to restrain 
the proprietor of a newspaper from publishing tlie contents of the 
volume. (Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vii. p. 213. 
Huisli’s Mem. of Geo. IV., vol. ii. p. 42-3.) Sir S. Komilly, vol. iii. 
p. 165., states that the injunction was confined to the letter of the 
Princess, in answer to the lleport. But Lord Campbell's fuller 
account shows that it inchidcd the Report itself and other documents. 

From an account of an interview with the King in 1807, before 
the change of Ministry, which Lord Eldon gave to Lord Grey, it ap¬ 
pears that Tjord Eldon wished to dissuade the publication of the book 
V on which Perceval ivas bent. It further appears that the King was 
privy to the design. (Mem. of Romilly, vol. iii.p. 104.; Twiss, Life 
of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 37.) 

•'The following is a copy of the title-page:—‘The Genuine 

* Book. An inquiry, or delicate investigation, into the conduct of 
‘ H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, before Lords Erskine, Spencer, 

* Grenville, and Ellenborough, the four Commissioners of Inquiry, 

* appointed by llis Majesty in the year 1806. Reprinted from an 

* authentic copy, superintended through the press by the Right Hon. 
‘ Spencer Perceval. London, 1813, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 246+108.* Lord 
Holland says that all the Ministers of 1806, except Mr. Wyndham, 
thought that the publication of the Report or evidence would divert 
the popular displeasure from the Prince upon the Princess, and that 
the advisers of the Princess would be desirous of suppressing them; 
but that both anticipations proved en^oueous, for that all the publi¬ 
cations of the documents of 1806 had proceeded from the advisers or 
partisans of the Princess, and that they had added to the unpopu¬ 
larity of the Prince. •* A share of the odium (he remarks) fell on all 

* who either conducted or sanctioned any inquiry at tho iihrince’s re- 

* quest or instigation.’ (lb., p. 120.) Sir S. il^miHy, who, like the 
Cabinet >bf 1^)6, thought that the publication of the depositions 

"#ould not fail to destfpy her reputation for ever in the opinion af the 
;^public, says that they were published by newspapers in the interest 
' of the Prince. (Mem., vol. iii. p.^86. 90.) 
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The Prince’s conduct on this occasion brought upon him much 
obloquy, while the Princess became the object of strong and 
general sympathy. It was thought that an illustrious stranger, 
a woman and a mother, had been treated with harshness and 
injustice. The Common Hall of London, on April 2nd, 1813> 
almost unanimously voted an address to the Princess of Wales, 
declaring the indignation and abhorrence with which they viewed 
the foul conspiracy against her honour and life, and their ad¬ 
miration at her moderation, frankness, and magnanimity under 
her long persecution. The Common Council of London and 
other public bodies followed this example. Such were the 
first public manifestations of a domestic strife, which was des¬ 
tined at a subsequent period to create a profound agitation in 
the country, and even to bring the Crown into peril. 

Parliament was prorogued for the session of 1813 on the 
22nd of July; and the Napoleon drama was now moving on 
rapidly to its termination. The rising of oppressed Germany 
had taken place since the retreat from Moscow; and the cam¬ 
paign was in progress which ended in October with the decisive 
battle of Leipsic. The battle of Vittoria had been fought in 
June; after some unsuccessful attempts at negotiation, the 
allied armies crossed the Khine, and entered France; and Napo¬ 
leon, having in vain attempted to arrest their advance by a short 
but brilliant defensive campaign, abdicated his imperial throne 
in April 1814. In the meantime Parliament had assembled on 
the 4th of November 1813, and at this crisis of affairs, with the 
prospect of a speedy and successful termination of the war, tlie 
utmost unanimity prevailed in both Houses with respect to the 
policy suited to the occasion. When the Houses rose before 
Christmas, the Ministers moved and carried the adjournment 
until the 1st of March, which was afterwards prolonged to the 
21st of the same month. Shortly afterwards the abdication of 
Napoleon, his removal to Elba, and the restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty were announced. 

Lord Wellington, now created a Duke, received on his return 
to England the thanks of both Houses in person, and a public 
provision was made for him, in reward of his distinguished 
services. The treaty of peace with France, by which the war 
with that country had been concluded, was communicated to 
Parliament in July, and was acknowledged by addresses unani¬ 
mously agreed to by both Lords and Commons. Some dis¬ 
cussion arose about a stipulation for the abolition of the slave 
trade, but to the arrangements embodipl in the treaty no 
objection was made. The joy at the ^ssation of the war 
and restoration of peace, was enthusiastic and universal. The 
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prorogation- took place on the 30th of July, and the Prince 
Regent, delivering his speech in person, congratulated the two 
Houses upon the success of his adherence to the line of {)olicy 
which had been pursued before the Regency; upon the full 
accomplishment of all the objects for which the war had been 
undertaken or continued; and upon the final deliverance of 
Europe, by the combined exertions of this nation and its allies, 
from the most oppressive tyranny under which it had ever 
laboured. He proceeded to lament the continuance of hostilities 
with the United States, but recommended the vigorous pro¬ 
secution of this war. The Prince Regent had been honoured 
by a visit of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
who, with Marshal Jllucher and other distinguished persons, 
arrived at London in June: their public reception was highly 
flattering, and they remained in England nearly three weeks. 

The feud between the Prince and Princess of Wales, which 
had been blown into activity by her letter rcs|)ecting her daugh¬ 
ter in 1813, was revived in 1814 by the visit of the Sovereigns. 
The Princess received from the Queen an announcement that 
her presence at the drawing-rooms to be given in honour of the 
illustrioue visitors cotdd not be permitted; inasinucdi as the 
Prince Regent considered his own presence necessary, and he 
desired it to be distinctly understood, for reasons of which he 
alone could be the judge, that it was his fixed and unalterable 
determination not to meet the Princess of Wales upon any oc¬ 
casion, either in public or private. Against this decision the 
Princess remonstrated, in a letter addressed to the Prince, 
which concluded with the following paragraph: — 

* Sir, the time you have selected for this proceeding is calculated 
to make it peculiarly galling. Many illustrious strangers ai'c already 
arrived in England; among others, as I am informed, the illustrious 
heir of the house of Orange, ay ho has announced himself to me as my 
future son-in-law. From their society I am unjustly excluded 
Others are expected of rank equal to your own, to rejoice with your 
royal Highness in the peace of Europe. My daughter will, for the 
first time, appear in the splendour and publicity becoming the ap¬ 
proaching nuptials of the presumptive heiress of this empire. This 
season your royal Highness has chosen for treating me with fresh 
and unprovoked indignity; and of all his Majesty’s subjects, 1 alone 
am prevented by your royal Highness from appearing jn my place, 
to partake of the general joy, and am deprived of the indulgence in 
those feelings of pride and afiection permitted to every mother but 
m’e.* 

Of this letter no^otice was taken by the Prince; but the 
Princess sent the correspondence to the Speaker, to be laid be- 
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fore the House of Commons.* Upon this correspondence Mr. 
Methuen on the 3rd of June founded a motion for an address 
to the Prince Begcnt, requesting him to acquaint the House by 
whose advice he had been induced to form his fixed and un¬ 
alterable determination never to meet,the Princess of Wales, 
either in public or private, and what were the reasons upon 
which it was founded. The motion, after debate,^was with¬ 
drawn : but the same member made a subsequent motion, which 
led to the passing of a bill for settling on the Princess a sepa¬ 
rate annuity of 35,000/. 

In the existing state of the relations between the Prince and 
the Princess, everything which they had in common necessarily 
became a soui'ce of discord; and thus their daughter, as she 
grew up and began to play her part on the stage, instead of a 
bond of union, acted as an incentive to fresh differences. The 
intended marriage with the Prince of Orange, which the Prince 
Regent desired to promote, was not encouraged by the mother; 
and it was so effectually resisted by the daughter, that it was 
ultimately broken off. The rcpugnarsce of the Prince Regent 
to the influence of the Princess over her daughter was so great, 
that he at length altogether interdicted their intercourse; 
and his interference so mucli irritated the Princess Charlotte, 
that on the 12th of July in this year, she fled from Warwick 
House, where she resided, in a, hackney-coach to her mother’s 
residence in Connaught Terrace, and was with some difficulty 
induced to return to a house where she should be under her 
father’s superintendence. 

The popularity of the Princess of Wales was now at its 
height. The charges made against her character were believed 
to have been dictated by malice, and disproved by conclusive 
evidence; and the conduct of her husband towards her was 
regarded as a course of cowardly and unfeeling persecution, 
prompted by his preference for his wife’s illicit rivals. Never¬ 
theless, she appears to have found that the public voice, how¬ 
ever strong and unanimous, could nut support her against the 
hand of power, which barred every entrance against her; and 
accordingly, in August, 1814, she left England for the Conti¬ 
nent, f She first made some stay in her native town of Rruns- 
wick, and then proceeded to Italy. 


* It is printed in the Ann. llcg. 1814; State Papers, p. 348-351.^ 
t Mr. Canning stated in the House of Commons, 7th June, 1820, 
that the Princess of Wales bad consulted him in 1814 on the question 
of her living abroad, and that he had advised it, upon the supposition 
of permanent separation from her husband. 
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The Princess Charlotte, who was now eighteen years old, 
remained unmarried until 1816, when she became the wife of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. The fatal termination of that 
apparently auspicious marriage in the following year, severed 
the last tie which connected the Princess of Wales with this 
country. She had never seen her daughter since her departure 
from Eng^nd in 1814, and she remained upon the Continent 
until she returned as Queen in 1820. 

However w’e may partition the shares of merit among the 
different nations in producing the first overthrow of Napoleon, 
it is certain that the policy consistently supported by Lord 
Liverpool’s government, of prosecuting the Pcninsuhir war Avith 
vigour, and of not negotiating with Napoleon, had in the end 
proved successful. Of this policy. Lord Castlcreagh was the 
most prominent organ and representative; and though all the 
Ministers participated in the popularity which Avas the con¬ 
sequence of success, the public attention Avas concentrated upon 
him beyond any other of his colleagues.* Mr. Canning, avIio 
liad been his riA’al for the leadership in 1812, found himself 
noAV completely eclipsed by the superior brilliancy of the 
Foreign Minister, and by the important part Avhieh he had borne 
in the resettlement of Europe. Accordingly, having in 1813 
formally disbanded his party in the House of Commons, and 
dissolved bis political connexion with Lord Wellesley f, (by 
Avhicb step he left himself free for individual action,) he Avas 
content at this time to accept the almost nominal post of am¬ 
bassador to the Court of Portugal, and he sailed to Lisbon in 
November. The motive assigned by himself for this step was 
the state of the health of his eldest son, who died in 1820.^ 
At the same time his friends, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, and Lord Binning, joined the Ministry; the former as 
First Commissioner of Woods, the two latter as Junior Gom- 

* Ou the personal eminence of Lord Castlercagh at this pei'iod, 
and on the generaLpopuIarity of the Ministry, see the statements of 
Mr. Bush, the American Minister, in his ‘ First Narrative of a Be- 
* sidenct at the Court of London ’ (Lond. 1833), p. 45. 

t See Mem. of Beg., yol. ii. p. 36.; Life of liord Sidmouth, vol. iii. 
p. 106.; Mem. of Horner, vol. ii. p. 150. 

I Lord Dudley, Letters to the Bishop of Llandafi*, p. 50., states, 
■that political dilappointment was the real motive of this step. Mr. 
Caiyiinc offered to resign his seat for Liverpool, but his offer -was 
dealinea by his constituents. Iilr. Canning’s conduct, in accepting 
this embassy; was attacked by Mr. Lanihton in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in May 1817, in a formal motion of censure, but was success¬ 
fully vindicated by h^nself. (See Lord Dudley’s Lietters, ib. p. 166.) 
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missionera of the. Board of Control. He resigned his embassy 
in April, 1815*, but remained abroad until the spring of 1816, 
when ho returned to England and entered the Cabinet as Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control. 

This accession of debating force must have been highly 
luable in the existing, state of the government. The only 
changes which the Cabinet had undergone since its first forma¬ 
tion were that Lord Camden had ceased to be a member of 
it; and his place had been supplied in 1812 by Mr. Bragge 
Batlmrst as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 1814, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole was likewise added to it as Master of 
the Mint. The Cabinet now consisted of thirteen members,' 
of whom nine were peets, and four were commoners. The four 
commoners were Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, and Mr. Wellesley Pole. This was its constitution, 
whenr Mr. Canning joined it in 1816, in'the place of Lord 
Buckinghamshire. What therefore Loi^ Grenville remarked of 
Mr. Canning, in a letter written to Mr. Horner in July, 1813, 
was equally true in 1816 ; that ‘he would be a very desirable 
‘ acquisition indeed to a government so unusuaUy weak this 
‘ was in House of Commons debate.’ f 

While Lord Liverpool and his colleagues were thus reaping 
the legitimate fruits of a i)olicy whioli they had consistently 
supported, and to which they hud adhered at seasons of ad¬ 
versity and danger, the Whigs were lowered in public esti¬ 
mation by their apparently unpatriotic resistance to a war which 
had ended in triumph. There were, no doubt, among the 
Whig ranks, persons whom Lord Dudley calls * Whig Na- 
* polconists; ’ % admirers of Napoleon, because they regarded 


* General Namier states that Marshal Beresford had prevailed 
upon the Portuguese Regency to send 15,000 men of the old Portu¬ 
guese troops, completely equipped, to the Duke of Wellington, before 
the battle of Waterloo; that the only real business whidh Mr. Can¬ 
ning had to transact in his einbassy was to procure* the IScecution of. 
this agreement; and although nothing but an order for embarkation 
was needed, he frustrated the whole alfair by making it the subject of 
diplomacy. (Hist, of Penins. War, vol. iv. p. 140.) As General Na¬ 
pier quotes no authority for this statement, his habit «of decrying aH 
civil, and of extolling all military officers, leaves us in uncertainty as 
, to its credibility. A letter from Mr. Canning to. Lord Castlereagh, 
dated Lisbon, April 22. 1815, in the Castlereagh Despatches, vol.^; 
p. 321. relates to this transaction. 
i Mem. of Horner, vol. ii. p. 151. 

*1 In a letter of Jan 17.1816^ he speaks of ‘ the Whig Napoleonisls, 
‘ those zealots fof freedom, who have fixed upon a military despot as 
VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXT. ‘ . N 
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him as the heir of the Bevolution, as the maintainer of its 
principles of equality, and as the enemy of the legitimate 
thrones. Some of these were probably captiTated by his power; 
by his military genius, his extensive conquests, and his all- 
perva^ng despotism; in short, they belonged to that school of 
which General Napier, the historian of the Peninsular war, 
may be taken as a type. But when Lord Dudley remarkstin 
another letter that * the opposition had staked everything upon 
‘ Napoleon’s success, and were grieved at his failure ’ we cannot 
believe that he correctly represents the genuine feelings of those 
who opposed the Spanish war, because they thought ‘ it would 
be ineffectual for its purpose, but who were not on that account 
thq enemies of their country. For example. Lord Grenville, 
whose voice was most loudly and most consistently raised 
against the campaigns in the Peninsula, was one of the most 
dietermined opponents of negotiation with Napoleon, and* had 
condemned the Peace of Amiens when Mr. Pitt, his late col¬ 
league, Mr. Fox, with whom he wi^s about to act, and nearly 
the unanimous voice of the nation, approved of it. So far as 
this Journal may be considered as an Organ of the Whig opinion 
of the day, its language does not at all bear out the statement 
of Lord Dudley. Thus in an article on the Stote and Prospects 
of Europe, published in April, 1814, immediately after the first 
downfall of Napoleon, the following passage occurs, which seems 
to us to leave litUe to be said; — 

. * We do not think that an ainbitious despot and sanguinary con¬ 
queror can be too much execrated, or too little respected by mankind; 
but the popular clamour at this moment seems to us to be carried too 
far, even against this very bateful iiidividual. It is now discovered 
that he has neither genius nor common sense; and he is accused of 
cowardice for not killing himself by the very persons who would in¬ 
fallibly have exclaimed against his suicide, as a clear proof of weak¬ 
ness and folly. History, we think, will not class him quite so Itfw as 
the English newspapers of the present day. He is a creature to be 
dreaded and abhorred, but scarcely, we think, to be despised, by men 
of the ordiniiy standard. His catastrophe, so far as it is yet visible, 
see^s unsuitable indeed, and incongruous with the part he has 
hitherto sustained; but we have perceived nothing in it materially to 
alter t^ estimate which we formed long ago' of his character. He 
still seems to u»a man of consummate conduct, valour, and decision 
in war, but without the virtues, or even the generous and social vices, 
of a soldier of fortune i-Ux( matchless activity indeed, and boundless 
amhitiyn, but entirely without principle, feeling, or affection;—sus- 

* their true ally and protector.’ (Letters to the 'Bishop of ldandaff^ 

. p. 127.) « 

* Letter of June 22.1816, ib. p. 145. 
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picious, cruel, and overbearing;—selfish and solitary in all his pur¬ 
suits and gratifications;—proud and overweening to the very borders 
of insanity; and considci‘ing at last the laws of honour and the prin¬ 
ciples of morality equally beneath his notice with the interests and 
feelings of other men. Despising those who 8ubn|^ttcd to his pre¬ 
tensions, and pursuing with implacable hatred all who qiresumed to 
resist them, he seems to have gone on in a growing confidence in his 
own fortune, and contempt for mankindj—till a serious check from 
without showed him the error of his calculation, and betrayed the 
fatal insecurity of a career which reckoned only on prosperity. Over 
the downfall of such a man it is fitting that the World should rejoice.’* 

Napoleon being now at Elba, and the congress of Vienna 
about to meet. Parliament was opened again on the 8th of No¬ 
vember by the Prince Regent, in a speech in which he deplored 
tbe continnance of the war with the United States of America. 
This unfortunate war, which had grown out of the British 
Orders in Council, and of which Mr. Canning’s repudiation of 
the settlement made by Mr. Erskinc in 1810 was the main pro¬ 
vocation t, had been declared by the United States in June, 
1812. It had been waged with much animosity on both sides, 
and with alternate success, until it was terminated by a treaty 
of peace signed at Ghent on the 24th of December, 1814, and 
ratified on the 17th February, 1815. ’ The attack on New 
Orleans, so disastrous to the British arms, occurred on January 
8th, in the interval between the signature and ratification of the 
treaty. It may be fairly presumed that if a total change of go¬ 
vernment had taken place at Mr. Perceval’s death, and if some 
of the strongest opponents of the Orders in Council* from the 
beginning, had become leading members of the new Administra¬ 
tion, the American war would have been altogether averted, and 
at all events have been speedily terminated. The Orders in 
Council were the worst i>art of the war policy of the Tories, and 
led to the most pernicious consequences. 

On the 2nd of December the House adjourned without having 
transacted any business of importance, and met agai^ on the 9th 
of February, 1815. The deliberations of Parliam^t were prp- 
ceeding in their regular course, and the House of Cdhimons was 
considering, a Bill proposed by IVBnistcrs for excluding foreign 
corn, intended to secure remunerating prices to the agriculturist 

■ ... ■■ ■ | i , , n w ■ ■■■ • ■! ■ .. I ■ ■ ■ 

* Ed. Rev. vol. xxiii. p. 3. 

*1’ Sir A. Alison says tbstt this resolution, * although folly justified 

* in pdnt of righ| by Napoleon’s violence, and by Mr. !l^kine’s 

* devianon from his instructions, may now well be characterised as 

* one of the most unfortunate, in point of expediency, ever adopted by 

* the British government.’ (Yol. x. p. 650.) 
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on the return of peacc^ and independence of foreign supply to 
the country at largo; when the news of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, his triumphant march to Paris, and his reoccupation of the 
imperial throne, threw eYcrything into confusion. He landed 
at Cannes on the Ist of March, and on the 20th, he entered 
Paris, whicH Louis XVIII. had only loft on the previous day. 
On the 6tli of April a message from the Prince Regpnt in- . 
formed the two Houses that in consequence of the recent events 
in France, he 4iad given directions for the augmentatibn of the 
land and sea forces, and had lost no time in entering into com¬ 
munications with His Majesty’s allies, for the purpose of form¬ 
ing such a concert as might most etfectually provide for the 
general and permanent security of Europe. The address in 
answer to this messasre was carried in. the House of Lords with- 
out a division; in the House of Commons, ISir. Whitbread 
moved an amendment i*equcsting the Prince Regent to exert 
his most strenuous endeavours to secure to this country the con¬ 
tinuance of peace; winch was negatived by 220 to 37 votes. 
Motions were afterwards made in both Houses, by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley and Mr. Abercrombie, censuring Ministers for the im¬ 
provident antingements of the preceding year, by which the 
sovereignty of Elba had been granted to Bonaparte, and the 
Italian duchies settled upon his wife and son; and for not 
guarding him in Elba with greater care. The defence of the 
Government'was that they had acquiesced in the plan agreed to by 
the allied sovereigns, because they, did not consider it justifiable 
to incur a great addition of hazard and bloodshed for the sole 
difference between treating with Bonaparte and making him a 
prisoner. These motions were negatived by decisive majorities. 

On the 28th of April, Mr. Whitbread moved an address, 
entreating the Prince Regent to take such measures as might 
be necessary to prevent this country being involved in waj: on 
the ground of the executive power being vested in any par¬ 
ticular person. This motion he supported by a speech con¬ 
demning thef celebrated Vienna declaration of March the 2fitli, 
by which ]pk}napartc had been placed out of the pale of civil 
and social relations,.and which was signed by the four repre- 
sen^tives of England.* It was opppsed by Lord Castlereagh 
on the- part of the Government, and negatived by 273 to 72 
votes.t On the 22nd. of May, a message from the Prince 

* Ahn. Bcg.vl814; State Papers, p. 366. 

t An excellent summary of the arguments us^ on both »des in 
this debate, is given by Sir S. Eomilly (vol. iii. p. 167.), who voted in 
the minority. 
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Hegcnt was delivered to both Houses, communicating copies 
of treaties with foreign governments, by which England entered 
into certain engagements for the renewal of the war with Bona¬ 
parte. Upon the address in answer to this message. Lord 
Grey, in a copious and argumentative speech, stated his ob¬ 
jections to the continuance of a warlike policy, and moved an 
amendment- condemnatory of a war undertaken for proscribing 
the actual ruler of France. The principal feature of this debate, 
which ended in a majority of 156 to 44 for Ministers, was, that 
Lord Grenville differed from Lord Grey, witn whom he had 
acted cordially for,the previous eight years, and declared himself 
conyinced of the necessity of war.* In the House of Com¬ 
mons, the same amendment to the address was moved by Lord 
George Cavendish. Mr, Grattan and Mr. Plunkett, like Lord 
Grenville, differing from their political friends, spoke eloquently 
in favour of war; the majority for Ministers was 331 to 92. The 
decision being thus in favour of a concerted action with the 
European movement against' Napoleon, the hnal preparations 
were made for the four days* campaign, vrhich in less than a 
month from these debates, ended in the battle of Waterloo. 
The rapidity with which events succeeded this battle is remark¬ 
able, and can only be explained on the supposition that France 
was thoroughly wearied of Napoleon’s rule, and that Europe was 
thoroughly determined that it should cease. Napoleon hiiaself 
brought the news of his defeat to Paris in the early morning of 
the 21st of June, on the third day after the battle. AVithin a 
few hours he became aware that his servile Chamber were in a 
state of rebellion, and were resolved upon his deposition; the 
rout and dispersion of his army had been so complete, and so 
little desire existed to organise a military force in his name, 
that no attempt at defensive operations was made by any one; 
on the 22nd he abdicated io favour of his son; on the 23rd, a 
provisional government was formed, and on the 25th he was 
transferred, virtually as a prisoner of state, to M^lmaison; on 
the 3rd of July Paris capitulated to the English and.Prussians; 
and on the 7 th of July Napoleon surrendered himself to Captain 
Maitland of the Bellcrophon, in the harbour of Rpehefort. Thus 

* Sir S. Romiliy (Mem. voL iii. p. 160. 162.), 4nd Mr. Horner 
(Mem. vol. ii. p. 243-4b.), botli concurred with> Lord Grey, although 
the latter had thought Ids party wrong in opposing the war iu 
Spain. (Ib. p. 158.) Jiord Wellesley took the same |ine. (See‘Lord 
Brougham’s Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 24^.) Mr. Canning, who was absent 
from Enghind, could not take part in the debates on the renewal of 
war in 1815; but it'may be considered certain that he would have 
supported Ministers. 
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in three weeks from the battle of Waterloo Napoleon was a 
captive on board an English man-of-war. 

• The English Government, profiting by the experience of Elba, 
determined to' keep him in safe custody, and, witliout permitting 
him to land, transported him to the island of St. Helena, for 
which^ he set sail in August, and which he reached, never to 
Icavc'it again, in October; having passed from* his petty sove¬ 
reignty in the island in the Mediterranean, through the Tuileries 
and Waterloo, |o his captivity in the island in the Atlantic, in 
eight eventful months. 

The ppsition of England as a belligerent ^uas wholly dififerent 
in June 1815, from that which it had been in April 1814. In 
the first overthrow of Napoleon she was only an accessary; in 
the second, she was a principal. Minute military criticism may 
find grounds for blame in Napoleon’s management of the short 
campaign of 1815; and it is possible that partly from the 
diminution of his bodily vigour, partly from his imperial station, 
and partly from his confidence in his own military genius, his 
habits had become less active than they had been in his early 
campaigns. But it seems to us that his operations in 1815 
clearly display his consummate generalship. The object of 
Wellington and Bliichcr was to fight in combination: no jealousy 
or misunderstanding existed between them. £ach was bent on 
assisting the other, and on defeating the enemy, in whatever 
way this end could be accomplished. Nevertheless, Napoleon 
succeeded in attacking Bliichcr sejjarately at Ligny on the 16th,. 
an^ in defeating him: while he kept the English general in check: 
and the chief part of the battle of the 18th was fought against 
th(5 English and their allies, before the Prussians could come up. 
Nothing but the excellent defensive dispositions of Wellington, 
and the extraordinary courage and endurance of liLj small body 
of British troops, prevented Napoleon from reaping the fruit of 
his bold, skilful, and successful tactics; by the unexpected ex¬ 
cellence of these troops, his confident expectation of victory was 
frustrated, and the Prussian co-operaiion in the afternoon con¬ 
verted what would otherwise have been an undecisive battle 
into a complelje rout. If the American war had not drawn off 
a portion of the best English infantry, the fate of the day would 
indeed have been less dubious. The English army and general 
bore the brunt of Napoleon’s foimidable attack at Waterloo; 
and* they obtained the chief credit for the ultimate result. 
Wellington afid Blucher, with their •moderate numbers, imme¬ 
diately marched upon Paris. *No attempt was made to arrest 
their progress in thb perilous advance; and Paris capitulated 
to them, on the 3rd of July, without firing a gun; before they 
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had been joined by an Austrian or a liussian regiment. Not a 
hand was held out to save Napoleon; he was glad to take refuge 
on board an English man-of-war^ in order tO save himself from 
a worse fate at home; there was no question of negotiating with 
him in the character of a sovereign, as had been done in the 
previous year: he surrendered himself unconditionally to the 
pleasure of the conqueror.* Although the Prussian army had, 
on the whole, played a less important part than the English 
army, in tl^ campaign of 1815 ; yet that part was necessary to 
sueccss; .without the Prussians, there could have been no victory, 
nor indeed any battle in Flanders. Napoleon must have occu¬ 
pied Brussels without resistance. It must also be borne in mind, 
that the Prussians had the largest share in the battle of Leipsic, 
and took a prominent part in the advance upon Paris in 1814. 
The King of Prussia rode into Paris with the allies after the 
capitulatiou of 1814, aqill the capitulation of 1815 was signed 
by a Prussian general. Tiiis was not the case with any other 
power. No English general had any share in the capitulation 
of 1814, and no Austrian or liussian general had any share in 
the capitulation of 1815. Viewing, as we do, the rising of 
Genuimy after the retreat from Moscow, as the ultimate cause 
of Napoleon’s overthrow, and considering the line which Prussia 
took in this patriotic movement — looking likewise to the 
material assistance which Prussia rendered in both tlie marches 
upon Paris—we cannot but assign to her a share second to none 
in the successful tennination of this struggle. When we read 
the lofty and soul-stirring effusions of Kdrner’s martial lyre, 
wc are forcibly impressed with Napoleon’s error, in supposing 
thiit men capable of appreciating such sentiments would patiently 
remain his slaves; his attempt to revive the Roman 'system of 
uuivei’sal conquest was inai>plicahle to so intelligent and sensitive 
a populaticA as that of northern Germany; and we must be per¬ 
mitted to tliink that Wellington and his English troops were 
better placed at Waterloo, in hghting by the side of the brave 
and enthusiastic Prussians, than when they were performing the 
hopeless and ungrateful task of attempting to infuse 6ourage and 
discipline into the stupid, illiterate, Spanish peasants, f 

* Lord Castlcreagh stated in the House of Commons, 7th April, 
1815, that it had never been the intention of the Allied Powers to 
treat Bonaparte as a prisoner, or to exercise a system of police or 
espionage with respect to him. They relied on the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and upon the apparent determination of the French people 
to have done with him for ever, and to adhere to Louis XVIIL 

f Mr. Canning, in his speech at Liverpool, of 10th Jan. 1814, and 
Lord Liverpool, in the House of Lords, Nov. 4. 1813, consider a coa- 
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Napoleon being now safelj encaged at St. Helenaj Parliament 
met on February 1. 1816, to make the settlement necessary 
on the firm re-establishment of peace after % war which had 
Tirtually lasted for twenty-two years. This settlement was 
chiefly of an economical kind; it consisted in the reduction 
of armaments, the remission of taxes, and the restoration of 
the standard of the currency after the Bank restriction. The 
income tax, imposed by Pitt in 1798, suspended for a brief 
period during the peace of Amiens, and raised to t^p per cent., 
or two shillings in the pound, in 1806, had been patiently boinc 
during the continuance of the war. But it had been imposed 
and maintained as a war-tax; and in the early .part of the session 
of 1815, before the return of Napclcon from .Elba, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had announced its immediate abandonment. 
The revival of the war subsequently rendered its continuance 
necessary, and the decision as to its ultimate fate was reserved 
for 1816. On March 18. Mr. Vansittart proposed its continuance 
at five percent., or one shilling in the pound, being half the rate 
at which it had stood since 1806. But the impatience of this 
heavy impost, combined with the expectation that it would cease 
with the war, proved too strong even for this strong Ministry; and 
the resolution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was negatived 
by 238 to 201 votes. * When the result was announced ’ (says 
a contemporary chronicler) * a lung and loud cheering arose in 
' the House, which was re-echoed by. the crowd that filled the 
‘ lobby and avenues; and the event was felt in general through- 

* out the nation os a relief from an oppressive burden.’* In this 
decision the Government acquiesced; they likewise voluntarily 
abandoned the war duties on malt. Lord Dudley, in a letter 
to the Bishop of LlandafF, expresses his satisfaction at this result, 
not because he is convkiced that the income tax ought to have 
been repealed, but because he thinks that the Minmry wanted 
beating upon something. * Their prodigious success,’ he adds, 

* which, without at all meaping to deny their merits and abilities, 
^ must be allowed by all reasonable men to have been vastly 

* beyond their merits and beyond their abilities, had made their 
‘ underlings insolent and the House too obedient; and a blow 

* of that sort was necessary to remind the servants of the country 

^ that they are not its masters, and to give back to the constitu- 
‘ tion that spirit and activity which it was perhaps beginning to 
' lose.’t_ 

lition estates, founded on tlic principle of national independence, as 
the cause of Napoleon’s overthrow. 

* Annual Register, 1815, p. 26. 

f Letters, p. 136. 
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The summer of 1816 was the coldest and wettest which had 
occurred in England since 1799^ and the harvest was both 
deficient in quantity and inferior in quality. Before the end 
of the year the price of wheat rose to 103s. a quarter.* Distress 
began to prevail not only among the agricultural, but also among 
the manufacturing population,* together with its natural conco¬ 
mitant, discontent. Instead of meeting tliis state of things by a 
liberal and enlightened commercial policy, as recommended by 
Lord Grenville and other membersof the Opposition, the Ministers 
resorted to restriction of trade for. the relief of distress, and to 
coercion for the suppression of discontent. In 1815 they had 
proposed and carried a corn law which absolutely prohibits the 
admission of foreign wheat when the average price was under 
eighty shUlings a quartcr.f In 1817, such was the state of popu¬ 
lar feeling that missiles were thrown at the Prince Begent’s car¬ 
riage in his way to the opening of Parliament. Secret committees 
of both Houses were appointed to inquire into dangerous meetings 
and combinations. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and 
the suspension was renewed during the session. Other restrictive 
measures were likewise carried; the employment of spies by the 
Government was admitted and justified; Lord Sidmouth wrote 
a circular letter to lieutenants of counties instructing them-that 
publishers of blasphemous and seditious pamphlets and writings 
could be apprehended by the warrant of a justice of the peace, 
and held to bail. The trial of Watson for high treason took 
place in June, and endea in an acquittal. Other persons in¬ 
volved in the same accusation were discharged by the law 
ofiScers. The trials of Hone for two blasphemous and seditious 
libels in December had a similar termination. After a time the 
distress, the disafiection, and the alarms diminished. At the 
beginning of the session of 1818 the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was removed: but 1819 was again a year of dis¬ 
turbance and political agitation. Public meetings were held in 
the open air, at the large manufacturing towns, for the discus¬ 
sion of political grievances, at which inflammatory addresses 

* Tooke, History of Prices, vol. ii. p. 14. Sir S. Komilly describes 
himself as liaving seen the harvest still on the ground on the Htb, 
9th, and 10th of October, in a journey through Herefordshire, Wor¬ 
cestershire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Surrey. (Memoirs, vol. iii. 
p. 264.) 

‘I’ This measure had created much popular discontent, and had led 
to serious riots in London. Members were - assaulted on their way 
to the House, and the houses of tlie chief promoters of the Bill were 
attacked. (Life of Sidmouth, vol. iii. p. 125; Mem. of liom. vol. iii. 
p. 157; Life of Wilberforce, vol. iv. p. 244.) 
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were delivered Hunt and other popular rhetoricians. After 
the close of the session a meeting was held at Manchester, 
at which a collision took place between the yeomanry and the 
people, and several lives were lost. This event, known as * the 

* Manchester massacre,’ gave rise to the assembling of Parliament 
in Nov. 1819, when the Government lost no time in proposing, 
and speedily carried, six coercive measures, which acquired an 
evil reputation under the name of the * Sis Acts.’ Lord Fitz- 
william was at the same time removed from the lord-lieutenancy 
of Yorkshire, for having taken part in the proceedings of a 
county meeting convened on this occasion.* 

The Cabinet in 1818 consisted of fourteen members, of whom 
eight were peers and six were commoners. The latter were 
Lord Castlereash, Mr. Canning, Mr. Yansittart, Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, Mr. Wellesley Pole, and lastly Mr. Frederick Kobin- 
Bon, who was brought into it at this time as President of the 
Board of Trade. He had been Vice-President since 1812. In 
1819, the Duke of Wellington was added to the Cabinet as 
Master-General of the Ordnance, in the place of Lord Mul- 
grave, who retained his seat in the Cabinet without office. 

While the Tory character of the Government remained sub¬ 
stantially unchanged: the re-establishmcut of peace, and the 
necessity for the settlement of a domestic policy udaj)ted to the 
economical and social state of the country, was gradually ex¬ 
posing the narrowne^ and insufficic%3y of the Tory creed, and 
exhausting the store of popularity which the Ministers had 
justly obtained from the success of their war policy. * Time 
‘ was (says Lord Ludley) when the odds were ten to one 

* against them; luckily for the country as well as for themselves, 
‘ they have won the game; and they arc now enjoying thein- 

* selves in spending the stakes.’ f 

* The offence of Lord Fltzwilliain, as defined by Lord Sidmouth, 
was, that * he took the leading part in calling a public meeting for a 

* purpose the most disrespectlul to the Prince Regent, and in utter 

* disregard of his Royal Highness’s admonition from the throne upon 
‘ receiving the address of the city of London.’ (Life of Sidmouth, 
vol. iii. p. 271; Twiss, Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 437.) Compare the 
article in this Jonnial for Jan. 1820, entitled * The Recent Alarms,* 
voh xxxiii. p. 187. The letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, dated 
Bagshot Park, Oct. 6th, 1819, and signed William Frederick, which 
the Duke of Buckingham's editor attributes to the Duke of York, 
and (|bcribes as proceeding from * the highest military authority,* 
is the l^cr of the Duke of Gloucester. (Mem of Reg., vol. ii. p. 349k) 

t Letter of Feb. 14.1818; Letters, ib. p. 197. in a letter of Aug. 
31.1818, be remarks':—* Tlie Government don’t seem much beloved. 
' It has quite spent the popularity of the war.’ (lb. p. 206.) 
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Lord Dudley, in 1819, describes the Administration as having 
* suffered itself to be dragged through the dirt the whole ses- 
' sion; ’ as * having fallen into a state of discredit and insignifi- 
‘ cance; ’ as being ‘ a Ministry, but not a Government.’ ‘ He 
remarks that the majority of the House if Commons se^s 
equally determined upon two points; first, that the Ministry 
shall dways stumble; second, that it shall not fall.* The lan¬ 
guage used by Mr. Tierney, in a motion on the state of the 
nation, on May 18. 1819, shows ,his belief that the Ministry 
did not then stand high in public estimation. At. an earlier 
periq^ it had been remarked that j;be currycomb of the House 
of Commons had completely taken off the gilding and lackering 
which Lord Castlcreagh had brought from the Congress, f l^e 
<[ualitics which enabled Lord Castlereagh and his colleagues to 
shine as a War Ministry, were not such as to fit .them for 
working off the long arrears of internal improvement which had 
accrued during the period when the attention of the Legislature 
and the public had been engrossed by the more pressing cares 
of military and naval preparations. The Opposition had at the 
same time undergone little change. Mr. G. Ponsonby, a leader 
who had been more respected and beloved than followed, and 
who never exercised any great personal influence, died in 1817.^ 
Mr. Tierney was chosen as his successor. § In ijie session of 
1817^ Lord Grenville formally separated himself from Lord 
Grey, and announced in the House of Lords that he sh6uld 
cease to take any part in their debates. j| 

It was in this state of things, with a Ministry wedded to an 
unprogressive policy, and hostile to almost every sort of reform 
and im[)rovement, which had recently proposed and carried a 
whole code of coercive measures, and w’hosc popularity had 
fallen from its zenith at thq peace to a low point of depression, 
that the death of George III. took place. This event, which 
occuiTed on the 29th of January, 1820, was not at the moment 
attended with any important political consequence. Since the 
commencement of the unrestricted Kegcncy in February, 1812, 
the Prince of Wales had been virtually king; a demise of the 
Crown, however, rendered a dissolution of Parliament necessary. 
After a short meeting for the transaction of prorisional business. 
Parliament was prorogued on Feb. 28., preparatory to its diseo- 

* Letters of May and June 1819, pp. 218. 223. 
t Life of Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 337. 

i Mem. of Komilly, vol. iii. p.307.; Lord Dudley’s Letters, p. 171. 
\ Mem. of Roniilly, vol. iii. p. 365. * 

f Lord Dudley’s Letters, p. 159. House of Lords, June ic. 1817. 
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iti^on; the speech from the throne alluded, in the following 
terms, .to the Cato Street conspiracy for the murder the 
Cabinet Ministers, whoch was to have taken place on the 23rd 
of February, a few days previously, and which, from its bold 
and sanguinary character, had made a deep impression on the 
public:—* If any doubt had remained as to the nature of those 

* principles by wnich the peace and happiness of the nation were 
‘ so seriously menaced, or of the excesses to which they were 

* likely to lead, the flagrant and sanguinary conspiracy which 

* has lately been detected, must open the eyes of the most in- 
‘ credulous, and must vindicate to the whole world the jnstice 

* and expediency of those measures to which you judged it 
< pecessary to resort, in defence of the laws and constitution of 
‘•the kingdom.* How far this wholesale scheme of political 
assassination justified the measures of th^ Government for pre¬ 
venting public meetings in the manufacturing districts, and for 
curbing the press, may be doubted; but it created a feeling of 
sympathy with the Government, and, combined with events 
which speedily supervened, diverted public attention frojn the 
recent coercive legislation.* 

Although the death' of George III. did not directly produce 
any political change, yet one of the formal measures necessary 
at the commencement of a? new reign, led incidentally to a step 
which entailed the most serious consequences ; which conipjlsed 
the entire coiiiitry, threatened the continuance of the Ministry, 
and even brought the Throne into danger. As soon as the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had become King and Queen, 
the passages in the’ Liturgy in which ‘ Their Royal Highnesses, 

* George, Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales ’ were 
prayed for, became inapplicable. At a Council held on Feb. 12., 
at which the Archbishop of Cahtesbury, Dt. Manners Sutton, 
was present, an order was made that these words should fie 
omitted from the Liturgy wherever they occurred.t The result 

* Some curious details respecting the deliberations of Ministers 
upon the course to be taken, when they received the intelligence of 
the intended plot, are given by Mr. Rush, * Second Residence at the 
‘ Comrt of Ijondon,* voL i. p. 2S7. 293. 319. Ixird Castlercagh ad¬ 
vised that the dinner should take place; the Duke of Wellington 
pointed out the needless danger of this course. 

t See the Order in Council, in the Annual Register, 1820, vol. Ixii. 
p. 74^ A full account of the discussions between the King and his 
Minist^ on the scftiject of the Queen, at this time, is* given by. Lord 
Castjiereagh in his letter to Lord Stewart, of February 13th, 1820. 
(Castlereagh Despatches,- vol. xii. p. 210.) The Ministers had con¬ 
sented to the omission of her name from the Liturgy, to denying her 
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Avas, that the prayers of the Church were, offered up only for 
the King and the Boyal Family; that the specific mention of 
the Princess of Wales was omitted, but that no specific mention 
of her as Queen, as had been done Avith Queen Charlotte and 
former Queens, aa^bs inserted. The motive for this step doubt¬ 
less Avas, that the King was determined to avoid all express 
recognition of his Avife as Queen; and he hoped by this appa¬ 
rently negative course, and by leaving her to ^ included under 
the general prayer for the Koyal Family, to keep the door open 
for any active measures against her which might afterwards be 
adopted. 

The Parliament, Avhich Avas dissolved in March, 1820, had 
been elected in the summer of 1818. NotAvithstauding the 
policy which the Government had recently pursued, the House 
of Commons of 1820. was somewhat more favourable to them 
than its predecessor. This result Avas owing, not only to the close 
nature of most of the borough scats at that period, but also to the 
alarmist views which had possessed the minds of the proprietary 
classes.* Even before the Kefurm Bill, the freedom of election _ 
for the English counties and for some of the towns, was such«as 
to enable a strong national feeling to ch;mge the character of 
the House of Commons, as Avas proved by the dissolution of 
1784. The ucav House met on April 21., and business was 
proceeding in its regular course, when the event happened 
Avhose gravity we have already indicated. 

It seems that the Princess of Wales, who had remained on the 
Continent for the six years since 1814, had not intended to re¬ 
turn to England Avhen she became Queen; but Avhen she 
found her treatment by foreign courts altered, and a sort of 

the honour of coronation,, and to making her pecuniary provision 
contingent upon her perpetual residence abroad; but not to the 
divorce. The King declared that if they were not prepared to ad¬ 
vise the divorce, he should change his government; and His Majesty 
added, that if he could not find a government Avho Avould agree to 
that measure, he should retire to Hanover. In a letter to Prince 
Mettemich of May 6th, 1820, Lord Csstlereagh says of the Queen: 

‘ If she is wise enough to accept the pont ^or which we haAT ten- 
‘ dered her, the calamities and scandal of a public investigation Aidll 
‘ be avoided. If she is mad enough or so ill-advised as to put her 

* foot upon English ground, I shall, from that moment, regard Pan- 

* dora’s box as opened.* (Ib. p. 259.) 

* In an article in this Journal, for Oct. 1819, on * the State of the 

* Country,’ it is remarked, that * the most alatming sign of the ^meS' 

* is that separation of the upper and middle classes of the community 

* from the lower, which is now daily and visibly increasing.' (Yol. 

xxxii. p. 294.) ' 
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stigma cast upon her character in consequence of the omission of 
her name from the Liturgy, she decided not to submit to this 
act of tlie King’s Government, which, as it was unsupported by 
any public allegation or evidence against her, bore the appear¬ 
ance of a wanton insult. Accordingly, after the failure of nego¬ 
tiations through Mr. Brougham and Lord Hutchinson, intended 
to prevent her return, she crossed the Channel in a common 
packet, landed at Dover on the 6th of June, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day arrived at Alderman Wood’s house in South Audley 
Street, in the midst of a popular ovation. The consternation 
which this movement of the Queen produced in the Ministry was 
extreme; dailj’’, nightly, hourly cabinets (according to Lord 
Eldon’s phrase *) were held; but the Government lost no time 
in commencing proceedings against her, by a measure, the 
nature of which requires a short preliininary explanation. 

The death of the Princess Charlotte and her child in Novem¬ 
ber 1817, had removed the one powerful motive of forbearance 
from the Prince Begent to his wife. Within two months - from 
that event, he held a meeting of some of the principal mcm- 
' bers of the Cabinet at Brighton, in order to deliberate upon the 
means of obtaining a divorce from the Princess of Wales.f 
The Prince was at this time fifty-six years old; and he probably 
contemplated a second marriage, from the same motive which - 
induced his royal brothers, the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and 
Cambridge, to marry in 1818. The result of this meeting was 
the issue of a commission, for the purpose of collecting evidence 
of the adultery of the Princess. The persons com^iosing the 
commission were selected by Sir John Leach |, who had 
advised upon a mass of papers relative to the Princess, furnished 
to him from the Forei§n Office, in the autumn of 1817 ; .and 
the selection was approved by the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Liverpool. The commission was dated in March, 1818j the 
members of it assembled at Milan in September; and in July, 

* Twiss, Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 372. 

f See the letter of the Prince Begent to Lord Eldon, of Jan. 1. 
1818, in Twiss, vol. ii. p. 304., which, thongh given only in extract, 
shows clearly the Prince’s intention. The fact that the Prince’s plan 
of obtaining a divorce had been brought before the Cabinet was known 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, and communicated by him to Lord 
Grenville, early in January. (Mem. of Beg. vol. ii. p. 199.) A ru¬ 
mour ^of the Prince’s intention had at the same time reaped Mr. 
Wjtats^ (Ib. p. 201.) • 

\ t'he members of the Milan Commission were Mr. Cook, a Chan¬ 
cery barrister, Mr. Powell, an attorney, and Colonel Browne. See 
Lord Brougham’s * Statesmen,* vol. ii. p. 25. 
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1819, made their report, which was immediately submitted to 
the Cabinet.* Upon the receipt of this report, (which doubt¬ 
less contained all the criminatory matter subsequently opened 
by the Attorney-General to the House of Lords,) the Cabinet, 
though pressed by the King to take active measures, decided 
not to institute any public proceeding against her unless she 
should return to England. Tim intention of Ministers to adopt 
this course in®the event of her return was communicated by 
Lord Hutchinson to the Queen when she was at St. Omer on 
her way to* England; and' the effect of this threat was to de¬ 
termine her instantly to cross the Channel. On the day that 
the Queen arrived in London, a message from the King was 
presented to both JJouses, communicating certain papers respect¬ 
ing the conduct of Her Majesty since her departure from this 
kingdom, and recommending ‘them to the immediate and 
serious attention of Parliament.f These papers were the 
evidence obtained by the Milan Commission. Ip the House of 
Lords, Lord Liverpool moved that they be referred to a Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy: the motion was agreed to, the committee 
sat, and reported ; and upon their report was founded a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties for the degradation of the Queen, and for 
her divorce from her husband, which Lord Liverpool imme¬ 
diately introduced. 

In the House of Commons, the motion of Lord Castlereagh 
for a Committee of Secrecy was met by Mr. Wilberforce with 
a well-meaning proposition, intended to stay further prodibdings, 
and to effect a compromise; but the consequent negotiation 
with the Queen led to no result. The basis laid down by the 
negotiators, ' that the Queen should admit nothing, and the 
‘ King should’retract nothing,’ in fact rendered an agreement 
impossible; and the House of Commons subsequently adjourned- 
the question, in order to allow the measure to proceed in the 
other House. The proceedings upon the second reading of this 
Bill in the House of Lords, conimcnced on the 17th of August, 

* See the statement of Sir J. Leach, Twiss, Ib. p. 400. Lord 
Castlereagh stated in the House of Commons, Feb. 6. 1821, that the 
death of the Princess Charlotte had nothing more to do in the way of 
influencing Government as to the time of constituting the Milan 
Commission, than any other circumstance. But whatever may have 
been the views of the Ministers, the motive of the King is apparent 
from his letter to Lord Eldon. 

■ f On the difference between the King and his Ministers at this 
time, see Lord Eldon’s letters, in Twiss, p. 372-74. The account 
wbi(^ Lord Dudley heard from Sir J. Leach, early in the year, like¬ 
wise indicates the King’s views. (Letters, p. 241.) 
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1820, and after the examination of witnesses,- and the argu¬ 
ments of counsel on both sides, terminated hy a division on the 
6th of November, when the second reading was carried by 123 
to 95 votes, being a majority of 28 for the Bill.- The proceed¬ 
ings in the Committee were remarkable, and exercised a mate¬ 
rial influenbe upon the final stage of the measure. A certain 
number of the Beers who were friendly to the !]^, were khowft 
to object to the divorce clause: it became theffiforQ manifest, 
that if this clause was retained, the majority for the,^ird read¬ 
ing would ’ be diminished. The Ministers, nind in number, 
%’Otcd against the clause, whilst most of the Opposition Lords 
voted in favour Of it. The result was, that the clause was re¬ 
tained by 129 to 62 votes. On the 10th tff November, the 
motion'wSis made for the third reading of the Bill, when there 
appeared, for the third reading, 108; against it, 99; being a 
majority of only nine in its favour. Upon the declaration of 
these numbers. Lord Liverpool* rose, and announced the aban¬ 
donment of the Bill. 

Thus ended, amidst the general jubilation of the country *, 
this ill-advised and unfortunate proceeding. George the Fourth 
had separated himself from his wife, by a formal act of his own, 
in 1796; during twenty-four years they had lived apart; in* 
1814, he had declared his fixed determination not to meet her 
on any ocoasion, public or private; their separation had been 
sanctioMd by George the Third, and a separate maintenance 
had bcew settled upon her by an Act of the Legislature; he had 
used all his influence to exclude her from Court, and from the 
society of the Royal Family; he had encouraged her removal 
to the Continent, but even there she was pursued |^y his ill-will, 
for he caused the English diplomatic agents to be cautioned 
against showing her any respect, and to be instructed to urge 
a similar procedure upon foreign courts. The serious chasges 
of pregnancy and secret delivery, which he had brought against 
her in 1805, had been conclusively disproved tupon inquiry. 
Not only had he denied her the protection and support due 
from a husband to a wife, but his behaviour to her Avaa cou- 
s^ered to have evinced a spirit of active persecution. It was 
likewise believed that his own life had ^not been such as to en¬ 
title him to complain of Bis wife’s infidelities. The country. 
regarded- his conduct as the oppression of the weak by the 
strong aexsompanied with almost every conceivable circumstance 
ofag^varion. 

■■■■ * ■ - - -n- - - - 

% • 

' * London was illaminated, more or less, ftx three nights. «See 
'Bosh, p. 345.; see also ‘Life of Wilberforce,* vol. v. p. 54. 
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■ 

Under these ciriiyuaiistancesj the promoters of the Bill had to 
contend against heavy disadvantages.’ The case for the Bill 
was mantled by the Attorney-General, Sir*Bobert Gifford, and 
by the Solipitpr-General, Sir John C^ley, who acquitted them¬ 
selves of the^. diflScult task with the ability of accomplished 
and ezperienc^ {advocates. The Queen w^ represented by 
her two law %ecrs, Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman; there 
were other competent counsel on both sides. Mr. Denman’s 
speeches were forcible and affecting, and produced a powerful 
impression; but the principa Imoving power in the whole pro¬ 
ceeding was Mr. Brougham, who, by his eloquence, boldness, 
resource, imd pertinacity, so effectually succeeded in throwing 
suspicion upon the witnesses^ in discrediting the accuse!^ and in 
arousing the sympathies of the country, that his entire perform¬ 
ance may be considered* to have been one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of legal advocacy known in our history. 

The case against the Queen rested principally on the evidence 
of foreign servants, who were suspected of having been bribed 
by the King’s agents to give evidence against their former 
mistress. Although the Ministers attempted to represent them¬ 
selves as champions of public morality, yet the proceeding 
was regarded ns a private divorce bill, ]>romoted by the King; 
and (ns Lord Kldon said), if evidence of recrimination was not 
admitted, the effect of rccriuiination was produced. In the 
state of popular excitement which had arisen, and the feeling 
which prevailed respecting the King *, the attempt to carry such 
a measure through the House of Commons, after the close 
division in the House of Lords, would have been almost an act 
of madness. Lord Liverpool had even proposed to his col¬ 
leagues to abandon the Bill in the Lords before the tliird read¬ 
ing. But, although this scandalous proceeding had roused the 
indignation of. the country against the King and his Ministers, 
and had rendered the Queen an object of general sympathy and 
support, yet as soon us the Bill was abandoned, the interest 
about her subsided, and the country seemed not to have sudi a 
conviction of her ])urity as to induce them to insist upon her 
entire-rehabilitOttion in her rights. The position of the Ministers 
had been fuhi of embarrassment. They were doubtless not blind 
to the weakness of the King’s cause, and they expected her to 
remain on the Continent; but believing, as they did, that she 


* Lord Brougham aSittas that * no prince, in any age or countiy, 

* was ever more universally or mote deeply hated than George lY., 

* during the year 1820.* (Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 45.) 
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had promoted Iier Italian courier to heir bedj it 'vas hard for 
them to resist his instances to action when she returned to 
England and defied her accusers. Her conduct and his con¬ 
duct rendered it equally difficult for theiu to remain motion¬ 
less and to move. ProbaSly, moreover, they did not anticipate 
Uiat the accumulation of proof which , had produced the efiect 
of conviction bn their minds would be of so little avail in pro¬ 
moting the success of the. Bill for divorcing and degrading the 
Queen. But the public, whatever might be their opinion re¬ 
specting the Queen's chastity, were insensible to the depositions 
of tlia witnesses, because they thouglit that the King was not 
entitled to throw the first stone. 

When Parliament met, on the 23i'd of January, for the 
session of 1821, it might seem that Ministers were not likely 
to stand their ground.. ‘They had begun the previous year 
without any large stock of popularity; the result of the pro¬ 
ceeding against the Queen had been, not only a defeat, but a 
humiliation. They had likewise lost one of their pillars in 
debate. Mr. Canning had declined to take any part against the 
Queen as an accuser; but he bad remained in the Cabinet till 
the end of the year, when he resigned the Presidency of the 
Board Of Control. This office was, in January, 1821, provi¬ 
sionally transfciTcd to Mr. Bragge Bathurst, who held it with¬ 
out salai^, in conjunction with the chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. It had been previously offered to Mr. Peel, who, 
for some reason which docs not appoar, was unable at this time 
to join the Ministr 3 % Mr. Canning’s resignation is thus com¬ 
mented on by Lord Dudley, in a letter to the Bishop of 
LlandaflP, of December 22ad, 1820: — 

* Canning, you see, is out. He has, however, no sort of quarrel 
with his late colleagues. His reason for retiring is simply this^ he 
hud from the beginning determined to take no share in the proceed¬ 
ings as to the Queen. Those proceedings, or at least questions con¬ 
nected with them, are to form the main business of tho approaching 
session. He thinks that absence or neutrality of one of the King’s 
principal servants would be disrespectful towards his master and dis¬ 
creditable to himself. .... The loss of him will be severely felt in 
the House of Commons. Peel, 1 take for granted, is to be iiis suc¬ 
cessor. We shall witness a most obstinate struggle. The parties are 
more nearly balanced than they have been fur many years. On the 
one himd is the immense power of the Crown; on the other a most 
decidecr^uperiority of parliamentary talent. The.3Iini8ters have the 
old Tory feeling in their favour; the Opposition are aided by the cry 
against the late measures to tli# Queen', and by the great personal 
unpopularity of the King. 1 think the Ministers will stand their 
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ground ; but tbe first advance of the Saracens under their renowned 
fhnir Brougham will be fierce and terrible.’ (P. 271.) . 

At the beginning of tbe session of I 82 I 5 petitions were pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons complaining of the laite pro¬ 
ceedings flgakist the Queen, and praying that she might be 
reinstated in her rights, and that her name might be replaced 
in the Liturgy. The Parliamentary campaign in the Queen’s 
favour was opened by a motion of Lord Archibald Hamilton 
condemnatory of the omission of her name from the X^iturgy. 
The resolution was met on the pUrt of Ministers by a motion 
of adjournment, which was carried by 310 to 209 votes. Shortly 
afterwards Lord Castlereagh proposed that ^ an annuity of 
50,000/. should be granted to Her Majesty for her life. Mr. 
Brougham presented a formal message from the Queen an¬ 
nouncing her intention to refuse the money unless her name 
was restored to the Liturgy. The Government, however, per¬ 
sisted, and the Queen accepted the annuity without the fulfil¬ 
ment of her condition. A formal motion of censure upon 
Ministers Jfor the late proceedings against the Queen was then 
brought forward by Lord Tavistock, which led to a debate of 
two nights, and was supported on a division by only 178 against 
324 votes, giving to Ministers a majority of 146. A motion in 
favour of the insertion of the Queen’s nsunc in the Liturgy was 
subsequently made by Mr. John Smith, but, though sanctioned 
by Mr. Wilberforce, it was negatived by 298 to 178 votes. 

Thus ended the parliamentary efforts .to support the cause' 
of the Queen after the abandonment of the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties. Great embarrassment would have been created by 
the accession to power of a Ministry pledged to treat the Queen 
as free from stain, and to reinstate her in all her rights and pri¬ 
vileges. On the other hand, it can scarcely be doubted that if 
the constitution of the House of Commons in 1821 had been as 
popular as it was subsequently rendered by the Keform Bill of 
Lord Tavistock’s brother, his motion of censure would have 
been carried, and Lord Liverpool’s Ministry must have re¬ 
signed. 

Whatever may haye been the prevalent feeling of the country 
respecting the Queen, the course now taken by Ministers met 
with acquiescence, and her claims were not revived, until the 
announcement of the King’s intention to exclude her from his 
coronation (which was fixed for a day in July), called* forth a 
memorial asserting her right to take a part in that ceremcaiy. 
Her memorial was referred to a pommittce of the Privy Council, 
who having heard, the arguments of her Attorney- and Solicitor- 
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General* decided against her right. She afterwards applied to 
have a place assigned to her as a spectator at the King^s coro- 
natiooj and to be crowned separately herself; but both appli¬ 
cations were ineffectual. On the day of the coronation she 
made an endeavour to gain admission to Westminster Abbey, 
but she was repulsed by the doorkeepers, and the assembly 
multitude showed no disposition to assist her in forcing an en¬ 
trance. Her reception by the people was cold. Within a 
month from this time she was seized with an indammatoty 
malady, and died after a few Hays’ illness.* By her directions her 
body was conveyed to Brunswick for interment; her funeral 
procession created a riot, at which the military interfered and 
two lives, were Tost. It is stated by Lord Brougham that before 
her death she had come to the resolution of leaving England; 
and that if her life had been prolonged she would have removed 
to the Continent, t This decision shows that she vras conscious 
of a decline in her popularity, and of the impossibility of cre¬ 
ating any new interest in her favour. The country had sup¬ 
ported her against the aggressiVe measures of the King; but 
they were not prepared to support her in aggressive measures 
against him. 

* Whatever (snys Lord Holland) may be thought of the treatment 
to which she was exposed on her ar^val in England, or of the ma¬ 
lignity, and possibly the falsehood, of some of tlic charges subse- 
quendy brought against her, or of the somewhat vindictive prose¬ 
cution of her when Queen, she was at best a strange woman, and a 
very sorry and uniateresting heroine. She hud, they say, some 
talent; some pleasantry, some good humc.ur, and great spirit and 
courage.- Bnt she was utterly destitute of all female delicacy, and 
exhibited in the whole course of the transactions relative' to Iterself 
very little feeling for anybody, and very little regard for honour or 
truth, or even for the interests of those who were devoted to her,, 
whether the people in the aggregate, or the individuals who enthu¬ 
siastically espoused her cause. She avowed her dislike of many; she 
scarcely concealed her contempt for all. In short, to speak plainly, 
if not mad, she was a veiy worthless woman.* | 

We shall not attempt to give any account of the general par- 


* Lord Londonderry, in a letter written to Lord Eldon from Ire¬ 
land, in August, 1821, where he was in attendance upon the King, 
describe/s ^e Queen’s death as * the greatest of all possible deliver- 
* ances, bdHi to bis Majesty and to the country.' (TtokSi vol. ii> 
p. 432.) ^ 

t Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 39. 

f Mem. of the Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 120. liord Eldon seems to 
have doubted of the Queen's sanity. (Twiss, Life, p. 366.) 
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liamentory business of the sessions of 1821 and 1822, and shall 
only advert to the ministerial changes which occurred duxing 
that period. It seems that in July, 1821, a short time before 
the Queen’s death, the differences between the King and Lord 
Liverpool, with respect to some proposed changes in the Cabinet, 
were such as to render the duration of the Government pre¬ 
carious*; but the storm, whatever may have been its cause, 
passed away. In December, 1821, Lord Wellesley went to 
Ireland as Lord>Lieutcnant, -with Mr. Goulburn as Chief Sec¬ 
retary, according to the system of balance which then prevailed; 
the former being favourable, the latter being hostile to the 
Catholic claims. At the same time, Mr. Saurin was replaced 
by Mr. Plunkett, as Attorney-General for Ireland. Mr. Peel 
had, in 1810, during Mr. Perceval’s administration, been ap¬ 
pointed Under-Secretary of the War Department. He had 
then recently entered the House of Commons: his age was twenty- 
two. In August, 1812, he became Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, after the accession of Lord Liverpool’s government, 
and resigned this post in August, 1818. f He was accordingly 
out of office at the time of the proceedings against the Queen; 
and he declined to enter the Cabinet upon Mr. Canning’s resig¬ 
nation, in the winter of 1820, when the sentence of the House 
of Commons, upon the conduct of Ministers, was still unpro¬ 
nounced. But, at the beginning of 1821, he became Home 
Secretary in the place of Lord Sidmouth, who remained a 
member of the Cabinet without office. Mr. Peel’s political 
connexions were, at that time, with the ext|j^me section of the 
Tory party; he was a follower of Perceval rather than of Pitt. 
The anti-catholics wanted an organ in the House of Commons; 
not only all the Whigs, but Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, 
retaining Mr. Pitt’s opinions, were advocates of Catholic emand- 


* Lord Eldon, in a letter to Lord Stowell of July, 1821, says; 

* The bulk of the Ministers are, 1 think, convinced that the King 
‘ means, and that my neighbour [Lady Gonyngham] will induce him, 
‘ to change them; and I should not wonder if, in a too great ebnfi- 
‘ dence that he has that meaning, they were to retire before he knew 

* how to execute it. It is impossible but that the thing must fall to 
‘ pieces.’ ( Twiss, ib. p. 429.) 

7 M. Guizot, -Ijife of Sir E. Peel, p. 14., represents the office of 
Irish Secretary as having become intolerable to him, from the 
constant sight of the evils and abuses which ho was called on to de¬ 
fend ; and connects his resignation of it with his election as member 
for the University of Oxford, in 1817. We suspect the truth to 
have been that he had become tired of an office which he had held 
for six years. » 
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pation; and Mr. Feel supplied that want. The Annual Begister 
for 1822, after eulogising Lord Sidmouth, and regretting the 
public loss caused by his retirement, remarks, as a ground of 
consolation, that ‘ Mr. Reel’s political predilections, sympathies, 

* principles, and prejudices, were very much the same with those 

* of Lord Sidmouth; so that the substitution of the one for the 
' oth^ could have no effect on the course of administration.’ Sir 
James Mackintosh has the following entry in his Diary, re¬ 
specting a debate on the Catholic Question in December, 1817: — 
' Peel made a speech of little merit in point of substance, but 
‘ so clearly and elegantly e^qjresscd, and so well delivered, as to 

* be applauded to excess. lie is a proof of the great value of the 
‘ mechanical parts of speaking, when combined with indu^ry 
‘ and caution. Hu now fills the too-important place of spokes- 
' man to the intolerant faction.’ The small party, likewise, 
who bad followed Lord Grenville, and who, at that time, occu¬ 
pied a middle position, somewhat similar to that now occupied 
by the Peclite party, joined the administration at the end of 
1821; as the price of this junction, the Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham was created a duke, and Mr. C. Wynn entered the Ca¬ 
binet as President of the Board of Control.* The Cabinet 
now consisted of fifteen members, nine peers, and six com¬ 
moners. The six commoners were Lord Londonderry f, Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. F. Bobinson, Mr. C. Wynn, and Mr. 
B. Bathurst. 

With certain modifications of his Cabinet, Lord Liverpool had 
now weathered th^econd session since the failure of the Bill 
for degrading the Tiucen, and the resignation of Mr. Canning. 
The latter had, in the spring of 1822, accepted the office of 
Governor-General of Bengal, rendered vacant l>y the recall of 
Lord Hastings; notwithstanding his extraordinary and, perhaps, 
unsiii*passed oratorical powers, he preferred this imperial exile to> 
exclusion from the Cabinet, with which the personal repugnance 
of the King now threatened him. Parliament was prorogued 
on the 6th of August, 1822, by the King in person; and His 
Majesty, who liad, in the previous year, paid a visit to Ireland, 
embarked at Greenwich for Scotland a few days after the pro¬ 
rogation. On his arrival at Edinburgh, he received the melan¬ 
choly intelligence of the death of Lord Londonderry, who had, 

* A vain attempt seems to have been made to induce Lord Gren¬ 
ville to joi|L the Government at this time. (Life of Sidmouth, voL 
iii. p. 382.) 

t Lord Gastlereagh became Marquis of Londonderry by the death 
of his father, April 8. 1821. 
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in a fit of insanity, put an end to his own life.* Upon the King’s 
return to London, the choice of his successor was made. The 
person whose claims stood first was, without question, Mr. 
Canning. But he was not acceptable to the King, on account 
of his attachment to the Queen’s cause: and Lord Eldon, with 
a portion of the anti-catholic section of the Cabinet, wished for a 
person of their own politics, f But the Queen was dea{} ; and 
Lord Liverpool, with the concurrence of Mr. Peel, insisted on 
the a[)po!ntmcnt of Mr. Canning, who was accordingly called 
to the office of Foreign Secretary, and the lead of the House 
of Commons. I Mr. Canning, without hesitation, but with 
considerable regret for the pecuniary sacrifice which he was 
making, relinquished his Indian throne, and accepted the ofiPer. § 

* Lonl Eldon says, in a letter written at tlie time: *I learn, upon 
‘ the best autliority, that for two or thive days he was perfectly in- 
‘ sane ; and tlie medical men attribute that fact to the operation on his 
* head of the unceasing attention to business, whicdi the last harassing 
‘ session to him called for.’ {^Ticiss^ voLii. p. 464.) Lord London¬ 
derry’s state may perhaps be more correclly described as mental 
delirium, extending over several days, than insanity. (See also Life 
of Wilber force, vol. V. p. 134.) 

According to an anecdote preserved in Raikes's Journal, Dec. 25. 
1832, Lord Londonderry had exhibited symptoms of madness pre¬ 
viously to bis departure lor the Congress of Vienna, in 1814. 

f See Lord Dudley’s Letters, pp. 350. 356. Lord Kldon’s ani¬ 
mosity to Mr. Canning, and his regret at his introduction into the 
Cabinet, are plainly shown in a letter to Lord Stowell of September, 
1823. (Twiss, vol. ii. p. 484.) Accordiug»to M. do Marcellus 
(whoso reminiscences are not of much historical value), JMr. Canning 
described himself as forced upon the King in 1822. (Politique de la 
Restauration, p. 15.) 

I M. dc Marcellus, in a letter to M. dc Chateaubriand, of 15th 
Sept. 1822, stated that Mr. Canning was first oficred the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to which hts objected, as inconsistent 
with the functions of leader of the House of Commons (Ibid, p.' 90.). 
Wc believe that the arrangement to which M. de. Marcellus refers 
was in agitation, but that it was not offered by Lord Liverpool to 
Mr. Canning. ' 

§ See Stapleton’s Life of Canning, vol. ii. p. 120-130.: Twiss, 
Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 464. Mr. Canning said, in the House of 
Commons, 1st May, 1827 : ‘In the year 1822 I was appointed to an 
‘ office fraught, with wealth, honour, and ambition. From that office 
‘ I was called, not only not on iny own seeking, but contrary to my 
‘ own wish ; and I made a sacrifice — a sacrifice, be it remembered, 

‘ of no inconsiderable nature to a poor man.* On May 13. 1828, 
upon a motion for a grant of a pension to one of Mr. Canning’s sons, 
Mr. lluskisson made the following statement: ‘ I regret to be obliged 
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Great as were the attractions of the post of leader Vhich he 
was invited to fill, the feelings with which he regarded it had 
probably undergone a considerable alteration since 1812. 

Lord Londonderry had, for ten years, been the most prominent 
and important person in the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool, though 
he did not hold the oflSce of First Lord of the Treasury, and was 
not called Prime Minister* Mr. Canning occupied after him a 
similar position. Here, therefore, we suspend our review of this 
administration. In another article, we shall resume the subject 
at this new phase; which will afford us an opportunity of esti¬ 
mating the change which the transfer of power from Lord 
Londonderry to Mr. Canning produced. 


* to make reference on such au occasion to information derived from 

* the privacy of confidential intercourse; but I can state, from my 
‘ own personal credit, that, whatever were the feelings of others, who 
‘ were justly near and dear to Mr, Canning, it had for years been his 
‘ own warm and anxious wish (owning to circumstances that were 

* likely to press upon the a§ate and sensitive nnnd of such a man) to 
' be placed in some public situation, however it might sacrifice or 
'• compropiise the fair and legitimate scope of his ambition, which, 

* while it enabled Itim to perform adequate public services, would 
^enable him also to place upon a better footing his wife’s private 

* fortune, which he had lessened, and the inheritance of his children, 

* which he had impaired.’ 
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Abt. VIT.—1. British Museum* A Guide to the Printed Books 
exhibited to the public in the Grenville and King^s Library* 
' London: 1858. 

2. The Neic General Catalogue of the Printed Boohs in the 
. British Museum. 

3. Catalogues de la BibliotMque Imperialc. Tom. I. — IV. 
Paris: 1855-57, 4to. 

^PiiE feelings of ‘ a man of few books,* on entering the new 
Reading-Room of the British Museum for the first time, 
must be those of great amazement and humiliation. These 
emotions will not be diminished when he is informed that he 
beholds but little more than a tithe of the contents of tlic 
Library; and, further, that this library is far from being the 
largest in the world ; and, finally, that the largest existing, the 
Bibliotheque imperiale, probably contains not one fourth of the 
books whicli have been printed in the'course of the List four 
centuries. Unless the ' few books ’ of such a man have been 
jiarticularly well-chosen and well-read, the spectacle thus jire- 
sented to him of the magnitude of literature will bo vastly im¬ 
posing, in both senses of the word; and his impressions must be 
amusingly at variance w'ith those of the gentlemen who have 
•been employed for twenty years or so upon the New Cata¬ 
logue, during which time some hundred thousand of these books 
have passed bodily through their hands. Contemplating the let¬ 
tering on the backs of the two thousand folio volumes to which 
this catalogue will now very soon extend, he wdll consider 
that the mere titles recorded there are equal to his own select 
private library. His Bible fills seventeen of them; his Prayer- 
Book and its cognate Liturgies, six or seven; his Horace, one; 
his Shaksjieare, three; his Homer, two; his Tate and Brady, 
or Sternhold and Hopkins, about the same; his Aristotle, two; 
and so on. But this enormous amount of literal reiteration of 
a few of the sources of knowledge must seem to him as nothing 
when compared with their endless repetition in other ways. The 
habit of handling vast masses of books upon all subjects suggests 
such questions as. How much cream of originality would the 
skimming of this unrivalled collection of American literature 
yield ? To what bulk could modern Scotch theology be boiled 
down? What quantum of novelty could be eliminated from 
the last ten thousand novels ? How many of these forty miles 
of bookshelves would have been unnecessary had history limited 
itself to telling the same story once, and science contented 
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itself with a single record of its facts and laws? Such an 
elimination, not of unnecessary, but only of repeated know¬ 
ledge, would certainly leave the * Printed Book Department ’ 
much nearer to the Caliph Omar’s views of what the extent 
of a library should be, than to its existing magnitude. From 
considerations like these arose, in former days, the utopian 
visions of encyclopeedists; but experience has shown tluit, as 
every spectator sees a separate rainbow, so every reading man 
beholds, in the firmament of learning, his own encyclopedia, 
and that practically, after all, our forty miles of bookshelves in 
Bloomsbury will constitute as condensed an epitome of know¬ 
ledge as is attainable. 

Public libraries cannot abridge their leagues of literature by 
venturing to exclude any kind of knowledge as worthless. De¬ 
spised books have a strange trick of revenging themselves, 
by becoming indispensable. Dr. Bandincl gives ten times its 
weight in gold for the ‘riff-raff’ condeiiined by Sir Thomas 
Bodley, who, on the repeated application of the first Bodleian 
librarian. Dr. James, to he allowed to purchase plays, replied, 
‘ I can see no good reason to alter my oinnion for excluding such 
‘ books as almanacks, plays, and an infinite number that are 
‘ daily printed, of very unworthy matters and handling.* A short 
time before the date of this letter, was printed Marlowe’s ‘ True 
‘ Tragedie of Richardc, Duke of Yorke, and the Death of good 
‘ King Henrie the Sixt,’ a copy of which was purchased a few 
years ago, by Mr. Tiodd, for the Bodleian Library, for 131/. — 
being, we believe, the highest price ever, up to that time, given 
for a single play. It is recorded that one of the libraries, which 
had a copyright claim, rejected as worthless the first works of 
Walter Scott, Mrs. Opic, Wordsworth, Shelley, Lord Brougham, 
and M‘Culloch. ‘ It is in the fragments,’ writes M. Libri, ‘ of 
‘ some alphabets, of some small grammars published for the Juse 
‘ of schools, about the middle of the fifteenth century, or in the 
‘ letters distributed in Germany by the religious bodies com- 
‘ missioned to collect alms, that bibliographers now seek to 
‘discover the first processes employed by the inventors of 
‘ xylography and of typography. It is in a forgotten collection 
‘of indifferent plates, published at Venice, by Fausto Verantio, 
‘ that on engineer may find the first diagram of iron suspension 
‘ bridges.* 

The late Mr. Croker, in.his evidence before the Museum 
Commfesion, in 1849, said, ‘One of the first and most mjs- 
* tmous preludes to the great revolution was what was 
‘called the “Affaire Beveillon;’ the sack.of a great manu- 
‘facturer’s house at Paris. He was a very extensive manu- 
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'facturer; a very good master; gave bread to thousands of 
‘ people; a most respectable man; and what would be called a 
'Liberal, in politics. Nobody could make out why Monsieur 
'Keveillon’s house and .warehouse should have been sacked and 
' burned. That is explained by a little bit of paper, which was 
' a balloting list for the members of the new Assembly. The 
' revolutionists had put out their list, and the Court list was 
' made up of what tliey called “ modcri^te men; ” at the head of 
' this list was M. lievelllon. To the success of the republican 
' list it was absolutely necessary to make an example, and they 
'made an example of M. Reveillon. The revolutionary list 
‘ succeeded, and you all know the consequences,’ The works, 
good or bad, of all celebrated j)ersons, are iinjwrtant; but, as 
M. Libri remarks, ‘ we arc not born celebrated.’ The author 
of a trifling pamphlet, called ' Lc Souper de Bcaucaire,’ became 
the Emj)eror Napoleon the First; and 'to write fully the life 
'of the execrable Marat, one ought to have the'very insignifi- 
' cant essays on physics that he published before the Revolution.’ 
Setting aside the unforeseen value which events may give to 
intrinsically worthless books, and the fact tliat posterity is not 
always of our way of thinking as to the merits of others, it is 
not to be forgotten that our very contempt tends to endow a 
book with an ultimate bibliographical consequence. Little will 
the Ames or DIbdin of the year 2059 care', bibliographically 
speaking, for the works of llalltun and Macaulay, Scott and 
AVordswoi’th, the early editions of which will be obtainable, 
in dusty civlf or abraded morocco, for nincpence a' volume, at 
every bookstall; but fabulous prices will be realised by copies, 
unique or of excessive rarity, of a Cumming’s ‘Apocalyptic 
‘ Sketches,’ or a Tapper’s ' Provert)ial Philosophy ; ’ a set of 
Playbills will fetch the price of a whole library of the classics; 
and an auction of the facetiae of the middle of the nineteenth 
century will agitate the hearts of Bibliomaniacs who have 
vainly endeavoured to possess themselves of an edifio p?'inceps 
of the ' Ascent of Mont Blanc,’ or ' Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures.’ 
Although it may sound like a paradox, libraries are swelled to 
an enormous bulk, not so much by the treasures of literature, 
as by its dregs and its scum. A moderate apartment may receive 
all the noblest monuments of human thought and knowledge, 
though ' the world itself could not contain all the books that 
* should be written ’ for the varied intercourse of society. The 
great productions of literary genius are borne onwards with the 
stream and are imperishable; the whims and fashions of the 
hour sink to the bottom, and can only be rescued from total 
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oblivion bj those who have the courage to dive down to the 
accumulated rubbish of past ages. 

The value of the library of the British Museum, two cen¬ 
turies hence, will be something quite inconceivable. For 
example, we have it upon the authority of an American, 
who probably knows more of the matter than any one living, 
that the Museum collection of about 30,000 books, published 
in tlie United States, is, more than double the extent of any 
similar collection of American books in his own country. 
Those of our readers who know most of American literature 
will most readily agree with us when wc affirm that a great 
proportion of this collection will in a few years be unique; 
that is to say, that the British Museum will shortly be the chief 
depository of the literature of the United States! The fairy 
tales of science arc many and wonderful; and the dreariest 
of sciences, bibliography, which is not so much a science as the 
husk of a science, dealing wholly with outside shows, — prizing 
a book for nothing so much as for being * uncut,”— wandering 
among its incunabula as a shade among tombs, preferring the 
Hades of black-letter to the heaven of French pica — gloating 
upon the refuse of ancient days — and boasting, with a shame¬ 
less Pharisaism, of its main delight in forms, folio, quarto, oc¬ 
tavo, or * agenda; ’ — even this has its marvels and sistound- 
ing metamorphoses. 

Sinee dry leaves may thus change to gold, and gold to dry 
leaves, it obviously becomes one of the most necessary qualities 
of the Head of a great national library, that he should have 
utterly abandoned ail partialities, and that he should regard 
with equal affection, or, at least, indifference, the apparently 
deciduous, and the apparently permanent. The present Prin¬ 
cipal Librarian of the Museum once said that, in the matter of 
selecting purchases, the proof that he had done well was'^lnit 
everylx^y was di^atisfied. Curiously in corroboration of the 
truth of this mot^ it appears that, whereas the Museum Library 
is the richest in the world in works on natural history, —that 
being its one point of partiality, owing to the acquisition of the 
Banksian books, — the loudest ■ complaints of its imperfection 
have been those of naturalists. But a naturalist has not the 
many-rsided vision of the spider, and Mr. Panizzi, from his 
watch-tower in the skies of learning, may look serenely upon 
the uortiality of each profession for its own specialite. He 
might point towards the College of Surgeons, which expends 
twelve hundred pounds a year in keeping up a collection of 
books belonging to a mere subdivision of that branch of medi¬ 
cine. But os far as the means at the disposal of the Trustees ex- 
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tend, the first and noblest characteristic of the Museum Library 
is its universality. 

Although it is certain that the newly awakened sense, of the 
importance of preserving, in the metropolitan establishment of 
every great nation, all “^e printed words of men, has lately 
caused a surprising increase of bulk in most of the leading 
libraries of Europe, nothing is more difficult than to obtain 
even an approximate notion of the nature or mass of their con¬ 
tents. In spite of the assurances of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, ftiat, in 1850, the Paris Biblioth^ue contained 

* 1,500,000 volumes et pi^es imprimees,* and the statistics of 
the last * Didot,* which fixes the number of volumes in 1857 at 
1,700,000, we feel that we really know little more of the actual 
extent of that or of any otlier great modem library than we do 
of that of the library at Memphis. A traveller whose occupa¬ 
tions had qualified him for making a fair guess at the number 
of books contained in a room by the space they occupied, 
was inspecting a well-known foreign library. * How many 
‘ books do you reckon you have V he asked of the librarian. 

* Six hundred thousand,’ was the reply. The Englishman ex¬ 
pressed his doubt. ‘Well, we have not counted, but there 
‘ arc certainly not fewer than five hundred thousand.* The 
visitor, thus at once met half way iit his own computation, said 
no more, for he saw that he had already ruffled the librarian’s 
serenity. Mr. Panizzi has stated, that the result of his per¬ 
sonal investigations, in every considerable library in Europe, 
was the discovery that ‘ the number of volumes was univer- 

* sally exa^erated.’ Thus, the library of Wolfenbiittel, de¬ 
scribed as 200,000 volumes, in answer to the inquiries instituted 
at the time of Mr. Ewart’s Committee, was estimated by the 
librarian to Mr. Panizzi as 140,000. Mr. Panizzi made a 
careful computation of them, by a method almost as safe as ac¬ 
tual counting, and found them to be between 90,000 and 95,000. 
The Brera Library, at Milan, was officially returned as con¬ 
taining 200,000. It was afterwards counted, and found to con¬ 
tain 107,000. Apart from careless or wilful misrepresentation, 
library statistics arc extremely liable to exaggeration, from a 
confusion of the three modes in which a Ubrary may be counted. 
We may regard either the number of worhsf or of volumes, or 
of ‘ articles and the returns of a library under these three 
heads would, of course, differ very widely. Thus the number 
of ‘ articles * now annually added to the Printed Book Deport¬ 
ment of the British Museum is about 75,000,—last year it was 
75,067,—but when arranged and bound, this enormous number 
will figure, in any future return of volumes, as probably at most 
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half that number. We therefore see, that when the BibliothSque 
Imperlalc is stated bj M. Fonld to have consbted^ in 1850, of 
1,500,000 ‘ volumes et pieces imprim^es,’ the return in ‘ Didot * 
of the same number of volumes is a most gross and obvious mis¬ 
representation. Again, even supposing M, Fould’s very round 
numbers to be within the limits of the fact, we must know the 
conditions of any two libraries with respect to binding, before 
we can accept a statement of their contents, in * volumes et 
‘ pieces imprim5es,’ as a measure of their relative magnitude. In 
the British Museum every periodical publication is^ bound im¬ 
mediately the issue of a volume is completed; so that any 
second-rate library may, by a few years’ neglect of this portion 
of its accessions, attain to the honour of outnumbering our 
national library in its * volumes et pieces imprimecs.’ A library 
like our own, which expends 9,500/. upon the binding of one 
year, makes a comparatively poor show when tried by such a 
test. 

The following figures represent, as nearly as can be ascer¬ 
tained without personal verification, the proportionate mag¬ 
nitudes of the ten libraries which at present make claim to the 
possession of more than 300,000 volumes of printed books: — 

Tlie Bibliothoqne Imperiale at Paris - - 800,000. 

British Museum - 560,000. 

Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg - - 520,000. 

Royal Library at Berlin ----- 500,000., 

Royal Library at Munich _ _ . - 480,000. 

Royal Library at Copenhagen - - - - 410,000. 

Imperial Library at Vienna - - . - 365,000. 

University Library at Gottingen - - - 360,(K)0. 

Royal Library at Breslau - - - - 350,000. 

Royal Public Library at Dresden - - - 305,000. 

It is gratifying to find, on comparing these numbers, (which, 
with slight allow'anccs, arc those given last year by Mr. Edward 
Edwards, in bis article on Libraries in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,) with the returns made twenty-three years ago by the 
librarians of the several capitals to the inquiries of Mr. Panizzi, 
that, while all libraries have been more or less rapidly increasing, 
the collection of the British Museum has proceeded with such 
gigantic strides as to have attained the second instead of the 
seventh place on the list. Were the contents oi* all these col- 
lecriAns put to the test of actual counting by volumes, wliich has 
been applied, from time to time, to our national libraiy, it is 
pretty cei*tain that the latter would figure relatively better than 
it does even now. By reckoning the independent pamphlets, 
tracts, academic theses, &c., which are bound many together. 
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there can bo little doubt tliat the Museum Library would be 
found to contain above a million ‘ volumes et pieces imprim^es/ 
without reckoning those unbound parts of periodicals which 
inevitably constitute a considerable proportion of libraries ledc 
plentifully supplied with the means of binding. 

But, afiter all, the bulk of a library is a most fallacious mear 
sure of its importance; and we may safely say that a collection 
of half a million volumes, formed, as the Museum Library has 
been, partly by donations of superb and special collections, and 
partly by a vast and judicious expenditure, is of more true sig¬ 
nificance than any merely fortuitous assemblage of double that 
number of tomes. At a f&te given by Prince Potemkin to the 
Empress Catherine, the Empress remarked that her host’s palace 
wanted only a library to make.it perfect. The next day Po¬ 
temkin scut for a great bookseller, and desired him to supply 
this desideratum. What kind of books would he wish? No 
matter, was the reply; * little books at the top, and big books at 

* the bottom.’ This library was the main foundation of the St. 
Petersburg collection, which seems on the whole to have re¬ 
mained true to its first principle of selection, as well as to its 
first plan of aiTangcmcnt. Even less guidance has been exercised 
over the growth of the Bibliothcque Imperiale of France, which 
is to a great extent the product—necessarily chaotic — of innu¬ 
merable confiscations, legitimate and otherwise.* 

It would*be interesting to compare the elaborate Report of 

* Our present Pidncipal Librarian, on being reminded, by the 
Commission of 1836, of the numerical inferiority of our collection, 
at ihat time consisting of only 235,000 volumes, repli(*<l: ‘ I think we 
‘ have reason rather to lx; proud of our poverty. The French have 

* done tlic same as the Russians, but they have been obliged to dis- 

* gorge what they had stolen from foreign couritrics. They have cheated 
‘ them, however, the Italians more particularly, of many of their books, 
‘ and they now unbluShingly show them, and boast of their fraudulent 

* conduct. I was shown a beautiful copy of the first edition of Eus- 
‘.tathius’s Comment on Homer, printed at Rome by Blado, in 1542, 
‘ one of tlic most magnificent books on vellum I ever saw. I ob- 
‘ served, written on the top of the title-page, “ Bibliotheca Vatican a, 

* No. —.” I remarked this, adding that I thought they had re- 

* turned all the books. “ Oh no! ” I was answered, we have not 

* “ given them all back; we have taken good care of that.” ’ This 
was explained subsequently by the statement, that the book was 
obtained, or retained, in exchange. We may remark, by the way, 
that Van Praet’s famous catalogue of Vellum Books in the Paris 
Library contains descriptions of books which are no longer in the 
library; so that this catalogue cannot be taken ns truly representing 
its treasures. 
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the deficiencies of the Museum Library in 1842, which was 
drawn uj> by Mr. Paiiizzi, with the aid of Mr. Winter Jones 
and Mr. Watts, with the entries in the catalogues of the present 
day. The comparison would show an ainount of system in the 
purchases which is worthy of record. We have space for only 
two or three examples. The collection was reported to be very 
full in the department of classical literature, accordingly we find 
that the entries under Aristotle have increased by only about 
one*sixth. But in 1842 ‘the British Museum possesses but 
‘142 Bibles, 60 New Testaments, 92 Psalms, and 95 other 
‘ portions of the Bible,’ being, in all, 389 Bibles and parts of 
the Bible. On turning to the New Catalogue, showing the 
present state of the collection, we find that, reckoning five 
entries to each leaf of the catalogue, there are 1685 entire 
copies of the Bible in different editions and languages, 370 
Old Testaments, 1255 New Testaments, and other parts in pro* 
portion; the whole number of entries, including cross-references, 
being little under ten thousand. In 1842 the Museum cata¬ 
logues ‘present only 135 entries’ under the name of Luther. 
Now the ‘ Supplementary Catalogue,’ which receives nothing 
but accessions of a date considerably subsequent to 1842, alone 
contains nearly nine hundred entries under ‘ Luther.’ In 1842 
‘ there is no edition of Hans Sachs.’ The ‘ Supplementary 
‘Catalogue’ now contains 123 entries under his name; and, 
whereas this was given as an example of the utter j»overty of 
the library, at that date, in ‘ the older German poets,’ we be¬ 
lieve that we are right in saying that the Museum lias at present 
a very much finer collection of old German poetry than is to .be 
found in any collection in Germany. Concerning American 
literature, it was reported that tliis department ‘ Avas hitherto 
‘ very incomplete. A commencement has been recently' made 
‘ towards removing this defect, but the progress is as yet unim- 
‘ portant.’ ■ We have already told our readers that the Museum 
UOAV contains twice as many American books ns any library 
in the United States. It was also stated, ‘ Of Hungariai; 
‘ books, there were not, perhaps, half a dozen in the library 
‘ until very recently;’ and, ‘ until 1837 Bussian literature was 
‘ a total blank in the British Museum;’ in these tongues it now 
possesses the best collections existing beyond the bounds of their 
respective countries—a boast which may be extended to the 
CGUections in every modern European language. In the case of 
Polish literature* the present position of the Museum Library 
is still more remarkable. Whereas a few years ago tliere was 
scarcely a Polish book on the shelves, it now contains such a 
collection as not only does not, but, owing to the censorship of 
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the press, could not exist in Warsaw, Posen, or Lemberg; or, 
indeed, with security in any other capital in Europe. Who can 
tell how long the Polish library, which was founded and ia 
supported by Poles, in Paris, may continue unmolested ? But 
at the Museum exiled books find a refuge, with which no 
Alien Act is likely ever to interfere. If we go back as far as 
1817, we find many amusing contrasts, of which we will name 
but two. In the printed catalogue of that date we find under 
‘ Schiller * nothing but * The Ghost Seer,’ and the name of 
Goethe does not appear at all. Some months ago we counted 
under the head of Schiller 226 entries, 66 of which date before 
181.3, and under that of Goethe 264, 67 of which date before 
1813. Nor have the claims of individual authors in the English 
and in the universal language been neglected. For example, 
from the Report to which we have alluded, it ajjpears that in 
1842 we had only 12 out of 45 known editions of ‘ Grotius de 
^ Jure Belli ac Pads.’ The ‘ Supplementary Catalogue,’ of very 
recent accessions alone, contains 22 editions of that work. A 
copy of ^ Cocker’s Arithmetic ’ (of the fiftieth edition) has also 
removed the name of that celebrated book from the list of 
* libri dcsidcrati.’ But notwithstanding this last and some 
other equally notable accessions, — among others, a copy of 
‘Wordsworth’s Poems,’ — the library still affords scope for 
development in our vernacular literature. Until the present 
Principal Librarian called attention to the necessity of amend¬ 
ing the copyright law, the British public, as he observed, was 
‘deprived of British books by the very Acts of Parliament 
‘ which were meant to enrich the national library with them.’ 
There was no practical power of enforcing their observance; 
the books were not sent; and there was an obvious formal 
objection to grants of money for buying books to which the 
Museum had a legal right. Hence, in Mr. Crokcr’s evidenee, 
in 1849, he expressed himself ‘surprised at the deficiency of 
‘ common books. There is great wealth in the higher order of 
‘ books, and considerable and wonderful deficiencies in very 
‘ small works.’ We do not know that a library of nearly six 
hundred thousand volumes could have higher praise; and the 
hasty glance we have taken at its condition must have con¬ 
vinced our refers that, if not the largest (as it probably soon 
will be), it is unquestionably the least incomplete collectioh of 
books in the world. 

In 1836, when Dr. Olinthus Gregory complained that a 
library worthy of the nation ought to contain 600,000 volumes, 
who could have believed that the collection would have risen, 
from a little more than a third of that number, to nearly 
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tbe desiderated magnitude, in little more than twenty years! 
The present rate of increase is equivalent to the whole of the 
‘ King’s Library ’ once in every three years; and the annual 
Parliamentary grant for books and binding alone is, for last 
year, 19,500/., being just one hundred pounds more than the 
total expenses of the British Museum in 1833. 

If the national library can so well afford to be compared, as 
to its contents, with the largest continental collections, the 
arrangements by which its contents become available to the 
public are such as to distance all rivals, and to cause it to be 
held up as an example for imitation, in almost every detail, by 
the Government of a nation which has long prided itself upon 
the unapproached magnificence of its literary establishments. 
The following words are from the Keport of the Commission on 
the Bibliotheque Impdriale, published in the ‘Moniteur’ last 
July: — 

* Monsieur Labrouste a ctudic a Londres la construction si re- 
marquable dc la salle de lecture du British Museum et celles des 
nouveaux batiments qui en sont Ics dupendanccs. Nous sommes 
assures que toutes les dispositions importantes ct applicables a la 
Bibliotheque Imperiale seront heureusernent reproduites ou perfec- 
tionndes par ses soins. ISIaia cc n’est pas seiilemcnt par son ingenieux 
systeme de construction que la Bibliotlicque Anglaise merite un 
examen approfondi. Les rooyens pratiques el porfectionnes en usage 
pour touR les genres de service nous paraissent non moins dignes de 
la plus s^rieuse attention, et nous croyons que la plupart pouiTuient 
etre utilement importes en France.’ 

The Report goes on to specify the details recommended 
for imitation, but unaccountably overlooks what is certainly 
one of the most valuable and novel points in the whole 
economy of the library, namely, the mode of putting up 
newly-acquired books, in a scientific classification, -^vithout 
involving the occasional necessity of a total re-arrangement, 
with alteration of j)ress-mark8, &c.—a process which in a 
first-rate collection would be the work of many men for many 
years, and which has therefore been avoided, in all great and 
growing libraries, either by the total sacrifice of that most im¬ 
portant principle of classified arrangement, as in the Bodleian, 
where the books are put up in the order in which they accrue, 
or by a very partial and imperfect mode of classification, such 
as,, that recommended in the French Report, by which the books 
in the library, up to a certain date, are classed as a separate 
‘ fondsj those coming in afterwards constituting another, which, 
in its turn, will have to be closed when it becomes unmanageably 
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large. Now, in tlie Museum Mr. Watts, to whom it appears, 
from the evidence of the last Parliamentary Commission, that 
the arrangement of the books is confided, has invented a very 
ingenious plan, which goes by the name of the * expansive 
* system,*—and of which the germ already existed in the me¬ 
thod of arranging maps and periodical publications. By this 
device he has solved the problem: How, in a large and rapidly- 
increasing library, to place every book, on its first arrival, in a 
position tohere it may receive a permanent press^mark, and yet, 
notwithstanding the unequal and unforeseen increase of classes, 
always be found in the company of its ‘ congeners?’ The solu¬ 
tion is startlingly simple. Instead of numbering the presses in 
strict, consecutive order, 1, 2, 3, &c., they are numbered in 
some such order as 1, 33, 57, 121, &c., which, while it enables 
the attcndunls to find the place of the press as easily as if the 
numbering Avere in the ordinary allows of shiftings of 
entire presses, Avithout alteration of their numbers or of the 
position of the books on their shelves, and of the intercalation, 
to an indefinite extent, of presses with new numbers, whenever 
the increased quantity of volumes on particular chisscs requires 
it. For the perfect working of this plan, it is iiecessary that 
all the presses in the library should be of the same height, 
breadth, and depth, — a condition only parti.ally fulfilled by the 
Museum Library, the older portions of Avhich Averc fitted up 
before the adoption of this system: Avlien the plan is once in 
complete operation, it is not disturbed even by the removal of 
the libraiy, or of parts of it, to new buildings, whenever the 
bulk of the collection may have outgroAAm its domicile. The 
perfect classification of arrangement, which is possible on this 
plan only, is the best of all practical substitutes for that proved 
impossibility, a good and useful classed catalogue of a great 
libraiy. 

Into the details of the admirable economy of the new Read¬ 
ing Boom it is impossible that avc should enter; but if our 
readers will only reflect how liable to a very troublesome 
amount of disorder is a collection of a few hundred books, used 
only by two or three persons, and will then picture to them¬ 
selves a library of nearly 600,000 volumes, read daily by some 
four or five hundred people, some of whom have two hundred 
volumes out at a time, so managed that no volume is ever out of 
its place the morning after it has been used; that no reader has 
to wait more than a few minutes for tlic books he wants, though 
such books may not have been removed from their remote 
shelves for half a century before; and that loss scarcely ever 
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occurs*: they will certainly agree with us in regarding the 
^Reading Boom of the British Museum as one of the most 
marvellous triumphs ever attained by system and order. Even 
when the*old Beading Boom was in operation, Mr. Jewett, the 
librarian'of the American Smithsonian Institution, after spend¬ 
ing two years in the investigation of European libraries for the 
purpose of enabling *us in America to establish our libraries 
‘ on the best possible foundation,’ came to the conclusion, * that 
' any person who wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with 

* the whole subject of BibKothehsvnssenschaftf with the science 

* of libraries, need go no further than the British Museum. It 
‘ is by far the best regulated Jibrary in the world.’ Mr. Banizzi, 
in the days of the old Beading Boom, made a personal examina¬ 
tion of the economy of ninety-five foreign libraries, and reported, 
before Mr. Ewart’s Committee, * as a general result, I have no 
' hesitation in saying that I never learnt a single thing that I 

* could apply to the library of the British Museum.’ Among 
other peculiarUies of this library are these: 1st, the number of 
books allowed to each reader is unlimited—a privilege of which 
some readers avail themselves to the full; thus we have heard 
of a reader who sent in for all the annuals and gift books 
published during the preceding year; another application was, 
‘ the undersigned will feel particularly obliged by any gentle- 
‘ man favouring him with as many works as he conveniently 

* can, on the following subjects; government, political liberty.’ 
The requisitionist was in each case * accommodated ’ to the ut¬ 
most of the. carrying jiowers of the staff of attendants and the 
limits of the Beading Boom tables. In foreign libraries one 
volume at a time is the ordinary rule. In the Vatican Library, 
where permission to read is not easily attainable, it was made 
the subject of a formal charge against an eminent French 
academician tliat he had presumed to ask for, and compaira, two 
editions of a Latin classic. 2nd. The books are brought to the 
readers within a few minutes of their asking for them; whereas 
in those foreign libraries in which it is not the rule, as it was in 
Berlin, and is now. in Vienna and Munich, that the reader must 
send in his demand the day before he wants his book, he has 
often to wait hours, and still more often to go away because the 
book cannot be found. Srd. In the Museum alone, the public 
has the free use of all the catalogues, which, in other libranes, 
are,kept solely for the service of the librarians. In the Vatican, 


* During about twenty years of Mr. Fanizzi’s administration, it 
is recorded that odly two thefts had occurred, and those of books of 
quite trifling value. 
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agaiiij a student can only obtain access to a manuscript by 
stating its number; but the number is only to be discovered 
from the catalogue, which he is not allowed to consult. 

In addition to the above and other advantages long enjoyed 
by the readers, there are special advantages arising from the 
operation of the arrangements in connexion with the splendid 
room opened the year before last, by which the library, as far as 
regards the public, may be considered to have almost attained 
perfection. The time of the readers is economised to the utmost 
by the centralisation of the Heading Boom; by the division of 
the ^ bar,’ over which they hand their tickets, into several com¬ 
partments, corresponding to different portions of the alphabet; 
by a great increase of the library of reference at their command 
without tlie intervention of the servants of the establishment; 
by the form in which the New Catalogue is written and bound, 
the moiety of it reaching to nearly a thousand volumes, so that 
there is scarcely any loss of time from two or more readers 
requiring the same volume at the same moment; by the intro¬ 
duction of a diagram showing the reader at a glance the posi¬ 
tion occupied in the Beading Boom by any one of the twenty 
thousand volumes of most general reference he may happen to 
require; and, above all, by the appointment of what we may 
call a consulting librarian^ whose business it is to be present in 
the Beading Boom, and to respond to the inquiries of students, 
who, after due adoption of the means at their disposal in the 
form of catalogues and works of usual reference, still find them¬ 
selves at fault as to the method of availing themselves of the 
resources of the library. The present occupant of this import¬ 
ant and most serviceable post is Mr. Watts, to whose eminent 
qualifications as a linguist we have alluded on former occasions; 
but whose more especial qualification for this office has no doubt 
arisen from the unequalled knowledge of the contents of the 
library which he must have obtained during the years he has 
been employed in the eftssified arrangement of the books. He 
is, in fact, a living ‘ classed catalogue,’ us many of our readers 
will have discovered for themselves. 

The only improvement upon the existing arrangements which 
our own acquaintance with the Beading Boom enables us to 
propose, is, that for the assistance of new readers, who arc often 
shy of making the necessary personal inquiries, there should be 
a few simple sentences, accompanying the diagram of the room, 
and notifying the nature and condition, for the time being, of the 
several catalogues, so that a novice, in consulting the great red 
catalogue, should understand that, although extending from A 
to Z, It is not yet the complete catalogue of the library, but that 
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there arc several minor catalogues, namely, the old interleaved 
general catalogue, from H to Z, the * King’s catalogue,’ the cata¬ 
logue of * King’s ’ tracts, and the Grenville catalogue, which may 
all have to be examined before the hope of discovering the re¬ 
quired book is abandoned; but which, from .the comparatively 
insignificant figure they make upon the catalogue shelves, might 
be overlooked It first; also intimating the fact that a book is kept 
for entry, by the readers, of ‘ libri desiderati ’; that a ‘ consult- 
* ing librarian ’ is at hand; together with a few other such points 
of information as the experience of the officials might suggest as 
useful. 

The following figures show how thoroughly the advantages of 
the new Heading Hoorn are appreciated by the ]>ublic. In 1856, 
the number .of readers was 53,422. From January to April, 
1857, inclusive, the number was 19,242. On the 18th of May 
the Hoorn was opened, and from that time to the end of the 
year the number was 75,128, being, in little more than seven 
months, considerably more tlian during the preceding sixteen 
months. That this great increase was not in any significant 
degree the passing effect of novelty, is shown by the fact that 
the number of readers is steadily sustained at about double the 
figure of the last years of the old Heading Room. It is gratify¬ 
ing to know that this duplication of readers has not lowered the 
average character of the works called for, as wc might have 
supposed would be the case when those formerly existing checks 
upon light reading,’—the comparatively Spartan comforts of the 
old room, were extihanged for every luxury that could be copied 
from the private library of a nobleman. The general character 
of the reading is now, \vc understand, much the same as in 1836, 
when Mr. Cary and Mr. Panisszi pre[)arcd a classification of the 
books issued, from which it apj^eared that theological works 
were chiefly in demand; and that of the whole nuffiber of 
readers, * four-fifths come for the sake of studying in earnest.’ 
As might have been expected, the ne#arrangements have vpry 
•much increased the proportion of lady readers, and the books 
they call for are of at least as grave a quality as those used by 
the men. The two long tables, exclusively for the use of 
ladies, are often fully occu{>ied, although a considerable propor¬ 
tion of those who visit the library do not approve of their privi¬ 
lege, and sit by choice at the unreserved places. The general 
success of the New Hoorn is, in fact, alarming. It is abeady 
too small; and that vast apartment, sometimes seen without a 
vacant chair, is a powerful aigument in favour of the formation 
of one or more secondary libraries in the Metropolis — a plan 
which was long ago advocated by Mr. Panizzi, and by all those 
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wbo have had most bxperience of the extent and nature of the 
])ublic requirements in this direction. Although tlie readers of 
the Museum are generally persons who go *for the sake of 

* studying in earnest/ it by no means follows that their studies 
are of a kind requiring a library of research—which the library 
of the Museum emphatically is. For example, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, more particularly at examination seasons, there 
is a rush of young men from University and King's Col¬ 
leges, to the presses that contain the Latin dictionaries and 
Greek lexicons, and Bohn's ‘cribs.' Many others are the 
readers whose requirements are fully satisfied by the twenty 
thousand volumes of general reference and popular literature 
which stand on the lower and free shelves of the Heading Hoorn 
itself. These twenty thousand volumes constitute a model li¬ 
brary ; they have been most carefully selected from the body of 
the collection by persons whose experience of what is required in 
a popular libraiy of this extent is unequalled; and it is beyond 
doubt that the formation of one or more collections which should 
be the exact duplicates of this collection, and should have the 
advantage of being absolutely free of admission, which the 
Museum is not, and never cun be, would draw off a very large 
proportion of those readers who come for purposes, laudable in 
themselves, but not such as the Museum Library is intended to 
supply. Ihe Museum Refiding Hoorn might then, if necessary, 
be fortified against the incursion of inappropriate students by 
depopularising the class of works on the open shelves, in favour 
of readers of greater learning and higher requirements. 

The vast educational value of small public collections of books 
has been proved beyond question in other countries, and an im¬ 
portant step has been taken towards their ado{)tion here by the 
passing of Mr. Ewart's ‘ Public Libraries’ Bill; * but beyond 
this premier pas, we have as yet done little. The late Mr. 
Asher, whose professional* avocations gave him a wide expe¬ 
rience, testified that the numerous small pubHc libraries of Ger¬ 
many were ‘ of much more use than the larger libraries;' mean¬ 
ing, of course, educational use. The number of standard books 
actually and habitually read, without reference to the current 
literature of the day, is, we fear, after all, surprisingly small. 
We can scarcely attach too much importance to the truth that 
the formation of public libraries, upon a moderate scale, ‘ is one 

* of those few cases in which education may be promoted with- 
‘ out involving the agitation of theological questions, or incurnng 
‘ the danger of political animosity ’ *; r and we believe that the 


* Mr. Ewart’s Report on Public Libraries. 
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practical working of the Libraries’ Act, iif the provinces, could 
not be better advanced than by the formation of one or more 
metropolitan libraries, according to the model we have proposed, 
and with the clearest understanding of the difference between a 
library of research and one of general reference and utility. 
M. Libri writes: * What my experience has taught me is, that 

* it ought never to be attempted to use, as a popular library, 

* the large libraries intended in the first instance for a superior 

* class of readers. . . . . The largest literary establishment 

* which exists in the world is thus diverted from its real and 
‘ great object Out of a million of volumes that the Biblio- 

* thdque Nationale of Paris contains, nine-tenths at least have 
' become almost entirely useless to the mass of readers. . . . 

‘ whose wants might be satisfied with 20,000 or 30,000 volumes.* 
It has been found by experience that the great difficulty in 
the way of the maintenance of small public libraries is, that 
, of securing efficient custody. We agree, however, with M. 
Libri in thinking that this ^fficulty would be less in England 
than elsewhere. * I am inclined to think,’ he says, ‘ that these 
' provincial libraries would be better preserved, and would excite 

* a livelier interest in England than the provincial libraries of 

* Prance have done; and I cannot but acknowledge that, after 
‘ having been everywhere received with great favour, these li- 

* braries of the provinces, which were generally in the charge of 

* municipalities, have, in a great number of [daces, fallen to the 

* lowest point of decay, and that the greatest part have literally 
‘ been consigned to pillage.’ At Brest, a library of 25,000 
volumes, and another at Morlaix of 20,000 volumes, have dis¬ 
appeared, At Vire, a library which consisted of 30,000 volumes 
in 1783, and which subsequently received great augmentation, 
was reduced in 1811 to 2000 volumes. These are but three of 
many such cases, of which the most astonishing on record^ is that 
mentioned by Dr. Dibdin: the Kouen Library, after the Re¬ 
volution, contained 250,000 volumes, a few years later it con¬ 
sisted of 20,000; the rest had been stolen. *ln the French 
‘ translation of Dibdin’s work ’ (‘ Travels in France *), * Mona. 

* Licquet, librarian at Rouen, has been obliged to acknow- 
‘ ledge the correctness of this incredible fact.’ * Of course no 
losses of this extent would happen in England, nor, we pre¬ 
sume, in France at the present day; but we must remember, 
that this difficulty of eflScient personal management and cus¬ 
tody, in OUT own day and country, has apparently proved fetal 


* M. Libri's * Letter to the Chairman of the jSelect Committee on 
* Public lAbraries.’ 
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to one of the most hopeful schemes ever started, namely, 
that of iHnerating libraries. In 1830 the East Lothian Itin¬ 
erating Libraries made 10,000 issues out of a collection of 2000 
volumes. The plan was to leave fifty volumes for two years at 
some shop or teacher’s house, in every town or village of the 
district. These volumes were exdianged for otliers at the end 
of that time. The Hev. J. E. Brown, the son of the projector, 
has stated that, for a time, gratuitous librariauship was found 
efiicient, but that when the novelty of the thing wore off, it was 
no longer so; and that, after the death of his father, the plan 
languished fur want of zeal in all parts of its administration. It 
is still, however, in partial operation; and the idea is so sub¬ 
stantially good, that it is probably destined to a more thorough 
and permanently practical development than it has yet received. 
It would be an injustice if we were to omit to allude to the 
great good done by the lieligious Tract Society by its introduc¬ 
tion of libraiicB in Sunday and Day schools, chapels, emigrant 
ships, and wherever else an agency could be found In the' 
course of about fifteen years the Society distributed thousand 
of these libraries, each consisting of from one to two hundred 
volumes, and being of the average trade-value of five or six 
pounds. Between these small collections of books, and collec¬ 
tions of a magnitude sufficient to allow of a well-paid manage¬ 
ment and custody, there seems to be no practicable medium. 

We have yet to call attention to that which no^Y constitutes 
the most remarkable feature of our national library, namely, 
the nine hundred and seventy-seven volumes of the New Cata¬ 
logue, the wliole of which have made their appearance in the 
Beading Boom since we had occasion, some seven years. a^, 
to discuss the general principles on which it was resolved to 
execute this unparalleled literary undertaking. Since that time 
the wisdom of making the catalogue an alphabetical one has re¬ 
ceived a remarkable confirmation in the partial execution, and’r- 
as we learn from the ‘ Moniteur,’ of July 20th—the final aban¬ 
donment, of the classed catabgue of the Bibliothdque Impdriale. 
The four thick and closely-printed quartos of that work which 
have been printed, profess to contain the tities of all works 
on the History of France in that library. Our neighbours are 
happier in the faculty of conceiving great undertakings than in 
that of counting thq cost. M. Taschereau estimated, in his in¬ 
troductory remarks to the first volume, that the whole work 
would occupy, when' completed, from sixty-five to seventy-two 
volumes. Now, the first volume contains about 16,000 entries; 
there were in the library at that time, it appears, a million and a 
half of volumes and pieces imprimSes ; the plan included supple- 
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mentary classed catalogues of all the other public libraries in 
Paris; and the scheme of composition required that a very 
large proportion of works should be entered twice or thrice, or 
even oftener, under as many difTcrent heads. At the lowest 
estimate, the entries would therefore have been three millions, 
and would have tilled two hundred such volumes as those before 
us, and would have cost a quarter of a million sterling to print, 
after an expenditure of something like that amount in writing, 
revision, and classification. 

. Our readers will judge what would have been the value to 
the ordinary student of this work, as a * finding catalogues’ 
when we tell them that the first volume alone contains 120 
divisions and subdivisions of that one head — in itself a sub¬ 
division — the History of Franec. This is no fault of the 
authors, but only the inevitable fault of the system oi cata¬ 
loguing by classes. To this defect of endless complication 
would have been added the necessity of frequent and total re¬ 
modelling in the scientific classes. For example, it is agreed by 
all scientific men, who have considered the matter, that Mr. 
Dryander's classed catalogue of the Library of Jfatural History 
formerly belonging to Sir Joseph Banks,—a work which is 
pronounced by good authorities to be the best classed catalogue 
ever written, — would have to be thrown aside as useless, were 
the task of cataloguing by classes to be repeated, owing to 
scientific revolutions which have rendered its classifications 
obsolete. 

As the magnificent mistake of the French librarians has 
been so promptly repented of, no more need be said about it, 
especially as our own librarians were once upon the point of 
inning into the same error, and, indeed, had so far fallen into it, 
some five and twenty years ago, as to have committed the 
commencement of such a work to the eminent author of the 
Catalogue of Queen’s College Library, whose labours were 
suddenly put a stop to, and all his forty * divisions ’ of medical 
works, under which appeared ‘ Treatises on the Anatomy and 

* Physiology of particular Parts of^ie Human Body, comprising 

* Twenty-seven. Subdivisions,’ and * Treatises on particular 
' Branches of Physiology, comprising Thirty-three Subdivisions,’ 
scattered to the winds % a more mature consideration of a few 
such qu^tions as ‘What shall we do with the Dodo?’—an inquiry 
whi(ih is said to have posed Professor Owen himself. Classed 
GfdAlogues, however, of special subjects would be as useful to 
persons already well-read in'those subjects as a general classed 
catalogue would Imve been useless to the ordinary students of 
the library; and for the formation, of these, either by public. 
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or, more properly \vc tliink, by private enterprise, invaluable 
facilities will be afforded by the New Alphabetical Catalogue, 
of which the ultimate offspring, in the form of minor and de¬ 
rivative catalogues, will probably be more nuraeVous and inv- 
portnnt than at present can well be imagined. 

We should as soon think of writing an architectural essay 
on the Chinese Wall as of reviewing the New Catalogue. 
A brick, in this instance, is a specimen of the building, and 
the merit of the edifice is mainly determinable by the re¬ 
plies to the ihcjiiirics. What is the quality of the bricks, how 
many are there of them, and how. are they laid ? But the 
fullest answers to these questions would leave our readers 
without any adequate impression of the nature of the work, 
unless they were assisted with a few such facts and illustra¬ 
tions as are found necessary, by compilers of popular trea¬ 
tises on astronomy, in order to aid the imagination in grasping 
the full meaning of that great mystery, a million, which 
appears to be about the number of entries to be contained 
in the Great Catalogue. The portions of the Catalogue at 
present in the Reading Room, consists of 572 volumes (A to G) 
of the ‘ New General Catalogue,’ together with the ‘ Supple- 
‘ mentary Catalogue ’ (H to Z), which contains only acces¬ 
sions since 1846, and consists of 405 volumes. The two are, 
in fact, one work, and the latter will .disappear as a separate 
entity whenever the titles under 11 to Z, of books iu the library 
up to 1838, shall be ready for * incorporation.’ Each volume 
contains between five and six hundred entries, the entries 
being only five to the folio, in order to allow of insertions; 
and the total number of entries is a little over half a million. 
These 977 volumes do not by any means represent the ap¬ 
proach which has been made towards the completion of the 
work. Titles for all the immense accessions, between the 
year 1838 and 1846, or thereabouts, arc written and ready 
for insertion; and, since it appears, by a Return dated June 
30. 1853, that only one-fifth, of the work« in the library then 
remained to be catalogued, and the work has never been re¬ 
laxed, it follows that the entire task cannot be very far from 
fulfilment. Supposing, as .perhaps we may, from these data, 
that in three or four years more the New General Cata¬ 
logue will be completed, and that it will include, with ac¬ 
cessions up to that time, a million entries, those entries will 
have occupied the entire energies of a large stuff of librarians 
and transcribing clerks * during six hours a day, for just a 




There are, at present, twenty-five ‘assistants* and thirteen 
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quarter of a century; and, when we come to consider the 
work, as wc are now able to judge it, and the time and 
labour which we find to have been expended upon small and 
relatively very poorly executed catalogues, wc think that there 
is more reason to congratulate the country upon the vigour 
with which the work has been prosecuted, than to be sur- 
prised at the period it has occupied. The combined evi¬ 
dence, before the two Commissions, of men of the greatest 
experience, De Morgan, Panizzi, Cureton, Parry, and others, 
went to prove that an average of about thirty-five titles a 
day was the highest that could be attained, in cataloguing 
according to the rules laid down' for the New Catalogue; and, 
ns far as we can judge from a hasty glance at the lists of 
the Museum staff, which have from time to time appeared, we 
should say that this highest practicable average is not far be¬ 
yond what must have been attained by that jiroportion of the' 
staff whose business it may have been to wnte the titles; for 
it is to be remembered that this is but a portion of the work of 
cataloguing, which involves successive and scarcely less la¬ 
borious revisions, arrangements, tninscriptions, and incidental 
tasks, the difficulty and variety of which can only be estimated 
by those who fulfil them. 

Our readers may have remarked an apparent discrepancy be¬ 
tween our statements of the probable jiumber of works in the 
library and the probable number of titles, including cross- 
references, which those works will produce. The explanation 
is, that there arc certain collections of books and tracts, portions 
of which do not appear in the New' Catalogue at all, and which 
we must, for the present, contemplate as things apart. Thus 
there arc serious difficulties and objections in the way of in¬ 
corporating the great collections of English and French Re¬ 
volutionary pam^lets, amounting, perhaps, to some 70J000 or 
80,000 independent pieces. Being for the most part anonymous 
and having either no titles at all, or titles which are not de¬ 
scriptive of their contents, these publications, which arc of the 
very first historical importance, are swamped and lost, when 
they are inserted in a vast general alphabetical catalogue. 
Accordingly, Mr. Panizzi recommended to the Trustees the 
formation of separate catalogues, in which these tracts should be 
chronologically arranged. Bitter must have been the suffer- 


‘ transcribers,’ besides the * attendants,’ who serve the Reading 
Boom. The Catalogue constitutes the main business of the assistants 
and transcribers; but the number of these has not always been so 
large as it is now. 
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ings of M. <Ie Tocqueville and Mr. Carlyle, in consequence of 
the absence of some such guide to these miscellaneous treasures. 
There is xdso the Grenville Library, which, having a very good 
catalogue of its own, does not press for incorporation into the 
Genem or Supplementary Ca^ogue. We tlius perceive that 
there is a large proportion of the library which does not ap¬ 
pear in the General Catalogue, and a part which never ought 
to be there. 

When we come to examine the magnitude of this Catalogue 
in any other than the material sense, wc sympathise with Mr. 
Panizzi’s words, in his ‘ Letter to Lord Ellesmere: ’ —' Deeply 

* impressed as 1 am myself with the difficulties often alluded to, 

‘ I am even still more impressed with the difficulty of com- 
‘ municating to others an equal sense of those difficulties.’ 
Hyde in his Preface to the Bodleian Catalogue says: ‘ Quid 

* enim, inquiunt, facilius est quam, inspecta librorum fronte, 
eorundem titulos exscribere ? ’ This, indeed, is the popu¬ 
lar delusion which is the despair of scholarly cataloguers, 
and which will for ever mulct them of their due meed 8f 
praise. Professor Do Morgan’s assertion, ' I am perfectly 

* satisfied of this, that one of the most difficult things that one. 
‘ can set himself to do, is to describe a book correctly,’ must 
sound laughable to many people, until it is supported by his 
additional statement that, in the famous catalogue of the library 
of the most famous seat of learning in the world, ‘ for one 
^ entry \rhich is unobjectionable, there are two at least which 

* contain inaccuracy, confusion, or incompleteness.’ Mr. Payne 
Collier’s experiment in quick cataloguing, which was to have 
confounded the Museum bibliographers, resulted in their proving 
to him that in his twenty-five titles there were thirteen different 
kinds of error, and an average of two errors in each title. Car¬ 
dinal Borromeo entertained so strong an opinion of the diffi¬ 
culties of cataloguing a library well, that he forbade, to the end 
of time, and upon pain of excommunication, the cataloguing of 
the collection founded by him at Milan; and Mr. Panizzi, after 
filling eighteen densely printed folio pages, with a bare enume¬ 
ration of the hardships with which he complained that he and his 
staff were not credited, concludes: — ‘I have only been able to 
< mention some of the most striking difficulties, and those of the 

* most common occurrence.’ On the list of assistants employed in 
writing the Museum Catalogue, there are men of most extensive 
acquirements*: clergymen eminent for learning; fellows and pro- 

* The * Athenaeum,’ a few months ago, recorded the death of one 
of them, M. Prevost, who is said to have known forty languages. 
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fessors of colleges^ and the like ; and yet we understand that men 
of this stamp require an apprenticeship of years before they are 
considered sufficiently well acquainted with their art to be com* 
petent to the task of revisipg the titles, and ascertaining that they 
have been written according to rules, and without any omis¬ 
sion of necessary matter. Unfortunately, however, for the fame 
of these gentlemen, the difficulties they have to contend with 
are not of a nature, 'when, detailed, to impress the profane 
vulgar with admiration. Among a thousand apparent trivi¬ 
alities of the same kind^ what a course of patient, dull investi¬ 
gation must have been gone through, for example, in order to 
distinguish the thirty-five John Browns who have written 
books, so that one should not be confused with any other, or 
have -his identity divided, as so often- occurs in other cata¬ 
logues, — the Bodleian for instance, in which one Robert 
Abbot appears as three persons holding different church pre¬ 
ferments and writing different books! How can a librarian 
find out so much about the private affairs of so many obscu¬ 
rities, most of them long departed, as to be able to append 
to the name of each some particnW and distinguishing de¬ 
scription of his function, degree, or locality ? In allotting to 
each one his share of literature, how did the cataloguer ex¬ 
tricate himself from his entanglements, when, to employ an 
American formula, each John Brown was so like both, that 
it was hard to tell which was who ? 

In a former article, written before any part of the Catalogue, 
except the single pritfed volume issued in 1841, was before the 
public, we sufficiently vindicated the famous ninety-one rules 
from the charge of being other than the * canons of common 
* sense * upon the subject, and we dwelt at length upon the neces¬ 
sity of rendering the work ‘full and accurate.’ The only doubt 
which was, at that time, entertained by adequately informed 
people was, whether it would be possible to execute such an 
enormous work upon such strict bibliographical principles. It 
seems, however, that not only is that work now nearly completed, 
but it has reached double the magnitude at first contemplated; 
and any one who, with competent knowledge of books, will 
be at the pains to compare that printed specimen volume with 
the subsequent portions of the Catalc^ue, will find that the rule 
of ‘ fulness and accuracy’ has been applied even more laboriously 
latterly than formerly. The authors have in fact surpassed the 
most laborious bibliographical works in the completeness of their 
descriptions; thus, on comparing the descriptions of incunahuhi, 
’by Hain and Panzer, with tho.se in the New Catalogue, we find, 
that, as a rule, the entries in the latter contain points of inform 
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mation which the former do not pretend to supply. In the case 
of this class of work, the Museum cataloguers have usually dis¬ 
dained the * sine loco et anno ’ which fibres so constantly in all 
other bibliographies. The book, if necessary, has been read 
through, and a dozen other books examined, the type compared 
with that of other works suspected to have the same date and 
place of printing, and every resource exhausted, before it has 
been concluded to leave these points, or any others on which 
research had a chance of throwing light, unsettled. It is not 
strange, therefore, that a single title should sometimes have con¬ 
stituted, according to Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, the work of one 
man for an entire day. Nor has this degree of care been con¬ 
fined to rare and early printed works, which are alone the subject 
of most bibliographies. The principle has been applied jtist as 
strictly to the most insignificant publications, and the care 
which has hitherto been thought' necessary only in the case of a 
Caxton or a Pynson, is exercised in the New Catalogue with 
that absolute impartiality, as to the present importance of a work, 
which we have already declared to be the first qualification of 
the librarian of a national collection aspiring to universality. 

Among many other kinds of incidental value thus accruing 
to the Catalogue, we may mention that it now constitutes by 
far the highest and most extensive of existing authorities for 
the forms of all kinds of names, historically, or in any other 
way known; and that it contains an unequalled m iss of in¬ 
formation as to the authorship of anonymous works, — a point 
of no mean consideration; for, according to M. Barbier, the 
proportion of such works to the whole of literature is not less 
than one-third. So vast is the mass of information on these 
two points, that we have convinced ourselves, by approximate 
calculation, that, were any first-rate continental library now 
to commence its alphabetical catalogue, at least a thousand 
pounds would be saved by expending J:hat sum in obtaining 
— if it could be so obtained — a transcript of that portion 
of the New Catalogue which is now in the Beading Boom, as a 
work of reference on these matters only. If we take into con¬ 
sideration the various other species of information, concerning 
that great mass of books which must be common to all large 
libraries, we must come to the conclusion that the bibliographers 
of the British Museum have in reality catalogued the ms^or part 
of all other considerable collections. Assuming tliat, in the pro¬ 
cess of forming their *Ncw Catalogues,’ the Museum rules are 
adopted, the librarians of other national libraries have nothing 
hencefoBward to do but to write the titles of works not in, the 
Museum. 
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The only doubt which could reasonably'arise, with these 
librarians, as to the feasibility of adopting the ninety-one rules 
— together with at least ninety-one other ‘ canons of common 
sense * which must have been fixed daring the process of the 
Museum Catalogue, as unforeseen occasions occurred,—is as to 
that portion of them which regulates the treatment of anonymous 
works. The Trustees, in over-ruling Mr. Panizzi’s wish to 
adopt, in these cases, the simple first-substantive or first-prin- 
cipid-word system, so successfully employed by AudifFredi, 
Barbier, Kayscr, and many other cataloguers, practically de¬ 
parted from the alphabetical, and caused a partial introduction 
of the subject or class system. We should ourselves have pre¬ 
ferred the simpler plan, but there are certainly advantages at¬ 
tending the other — one of which is the avoidance of the inter¬ 
minably long lists of works under the same word, which must 
sometimes have arisen. In Barbicr’s * Dictionnaire des ouvrages 
‘ anonymes et pseudonymes ’ there are only about 22,000 entries 
in all, and yet some of the headings arc inconveniently long; for 
example, the anonymous works, in which * Ilistoire,’ ‘ Lettre ’ or 
‘Lettres,* and 'Memoire’ or ‘M^moires,* afe the first words, 
are respectively 1085, 1221, and 859 in number. What would 
have been the extent of some headings had this principle been 
adopted in a catalogue of a million entries, one-third of them 
being for anonymous works? These long headings arc the 
inevitable evil of all large catalogues, under whatever system, 
and we do not see how the evil could have been further re¬ 
duced in the Museum Catalogiic. We therefore conclude that, 
whatever advantages might originally have attached to Mr. 
Panizzi’s original plan, they may now be safely waived by foreign 
librarians, for the sake of the immense gain of adopting the 
rules, and the mass of titles written and arranged under those 
rules, in the lump.* *■ 

We regret that we have little room to notice the various cu¬ 
rious problems in the smtistics of literature which are rendered 
by this Catalogue easy of solution. To one we have already 


* It is well that it should be known that the formation of tliese 
rules was a work of deliberation not incommensurate with the mag¬ 
nitude of the labour they were to regulate. After several years of 
what may be considered to have been tentative cataloguing, it was 
determined to ‘ codify * the results of that experience. * When we 

* drew up these rules,* says Mr. Panizzi, * easy as they may seem, my 

* assistants and myself worked all the day long for weeks; we never 

* went out of the library from morning till night. . . . We worked 

* the .whole day, and at night too, and on Sundays besides, to submit 

* the rules, from time to time, to the sub-committee of Trustees.* 
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alluded, namely, the comparative spaces occupied in the wot^d of 
literature by different authors, subjects, and classes of subjects. 
No other existing catalogue would cast much light upon this 
question; but the principle on which tbi Museum Library has 
bu^n mainly formed, namely, that of maintaining an equable rate 
of approximation to the idea of a collection contaiiung every 
edition of every thing that has been written on every subject, 
constitutes its Catalogue a tolerably fair test in this matter; so 
that the facts that, out of, say, two thousand volumes of Cata> 
logue, the titles of works by or about Shakspeare or Luther 
occupy three volumes; Aristotle or Cicero two volumes ; Ho¬ 
race or Erasmus one volume, may be taken as equivalent to 
statements that the proportions of universal printed literature 
directly occupied by those writers are respectively about qpe in 
seven hundred, one in a thousand, and one in two thousand. 
A rough comparison of a few headings of the Catalogue with 
special bibliographies, would lead us to suppose that the Mu¬ 
seum contains somewhere about one-fourth of extant literature. 
But we riiust leave the accurate determination of this and other 
curious questions to the industry of those who, on the full 
completion of the Catalogue, will doubtless hasten to reap the 
rich harvest offered by it to various classes of investigators. 

It only remains for us to notice certain mechanical arrange¬ 
ments of the Catalogue. As three or four copies of it are wanted, 
a great saving of time and expense is wrought by the simul¬ 
taneous transcription of as many copies of each title, on the 
principle of the ^ manifold writer.’ These titles, after being 
written on slips of very strong and thin transparent pajjcr, are 
mounted, for the sake of additional strength, on blank slips of 
the same size and of the same paper, and arc then laid down, five 
to a leaf, in volumes of thick cartridge paper. Being pasted 
only by the upper and lower rims to the cartridge folios, the}*^ 
are easily removed by the insertion of the end of a paper-knife 
at either of the unpasted ends, whenever it becomes necessary 
to intercalate a greater number of fresh titles between any two 
of them than the raace which was left will admit. We under¬ 
stand that many oi these slips .have already been taken up and 
re-inserted as often as twenty times, and are still good. We direct 
attention to this plan because it seems very considerably to 
affect the question of the ultimate feasibility pf printing. The 
idea-of printing the Catalogue in the ordinary way has probably 
been abandoned; for to do so would be to nullify rather than 
crown the labours of a quarter of a century. In one year the 
Catalogue, so printed, would be incomplete; in ten years it would 
be obsolete. But no such inconvenience would attach to the 

VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXI. Q 
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titles separately printed and laid down, for removal at pleasure, 
according to the present mode. There is no denying that litera¬ 
ture would be vastly the gainer by the possession of three or 
four hundred, instead 9^ only three or four copies of the Cata¬ 
logue, especially in a form which would allow of indefinite 
re-arrangements of its integral parts; and the Museum itself 
would save the costly process of retranscription, which must in¬ 
evitably occur from time to time; for the wear and tear of the 
three or four manuscript copies is great and incessant. There 
is no cause for hurry in the determination of this question of 
ultimate printing. The MS. copies now in existence will last 
a good while, and the first business of the establishment ob¬ 
viously is, fully to complete the work upon its present plan. 

It is not often that projectors, even when possessed of the 
rare talents and energies of the present chief librarian, have 
been so fortunate as he has. In handing over the kcepersliip of 
the Printed Book Department to Mr. Winter Jones, Mr. 
Panizzi must have felt an enviable satisfaction on considering 
the rapid and almost complete fulfilment of his aspirations ^ for 

* forming in a few years a public library containing from 
‘ 600,000 to 700,000 printed volumes, giving the necessary 

* means of information on all branches of human learning, from 
‘ all countries, in all languages, properly arranged, substantially 

* and well bound, minutely and fully catalogued, easily accessible, 

' and yet safely preserved.’ To the resources of a great nation, 
eager for the acquisition and preservation of all branches of 
knowledge, Mr. Panizzi has applied a most comprehensivii ac¬ 
quaintance with books combined with extraordinary administra¬ 
tive ability, and the Library of the British Museum will be a 
lasting monument of the service^ he has rendered to his adopted 
country. 

We cannot take leave of this subject without expressing a 
hope that the proposal for separating the natural history de¬ 
partments of the Museum from the departments of litemture 
and antiquities, which 1ms been under the consideration of the 
Trustees and the Government, will be finally adopted. No single 
locality can embrace the whole range of human knowledge: 
the present building is quite insufficient for the double purpose: 
and it is of the utmost advantage in the vast metropolis of the 
j[Iritish Empire to disseminate the great institutions for the 
t/tndies of the learned and the instruction of the people. When¬ 
ever this separation can be effected, instead of lessening the 
importance of the British Museum by dividing it, the nation 
will find itself in possession of two museums, each of them 
being more exclusively devoted to the ends they are respectively 
ada])ted to promote. 
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ifET. VIII.—1, General OutUneof the Organisation of the Animal 
Kingdom^ and Manual of Comparative Anatomy, By Thomas 
Btmer Jones, (Second Edition.) London: 1855. 

2. On Parthenogenesisi or the Successive Production of Pro¬ 
creating Individuals from a Singh Ovum, introduced to the 
Huntermn lectures on Generation and Development for the 
Year 1849. Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, by Richard Owen, F.R.S. &c. London: 1849. 

3. The Rambhs of a Naturalist on the Cqasts of France^ SpaiUy 
and Sicily, By A. DE Quatreeages. Translated (witli the 
Author’s sanction and co-operation), by E. C. OttA 2 vols. 
1857. 

4. Sea-Side Studies at Hfracamhe, Tcnhy, tlie Scilly Isles, and 
Jersey. By George H. Lewes. 1858. 

5. The Master-Builder's Plan, or the Principles of Organic 
Architecture, as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 
By George Ogilvie, M.D. London: 1858. 

Tn a recent number of this Review wc took occasion, from 
some remarkable works then before us, to comment on those 
present conditions of physical science which more especially 
mark its progress onwards, and the larger scope and higher 
spirit now given to its pursuit. Our view, however, was then 
confined almost wholly to the inorganic part of creation, and to 
those sciences which treat of matter unendowed with life, and 
of the great natural forces or powers — gravitation, light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, and chemical force—which we recognise 
by and through their various action on the material world. 

We have now before us another series of works (to which 
very many more might be added) recording the present state 
of our knowledge of matter organised into life; of that vast 
domain of animm and vegetable existence which lies around us, 
presenting a thousand problems to our reason, and almost ap¬ 
palling contemplation by its extent and multiplicity. This short 
and seemingly simple word— Life, does, in truth, in Itself include 
the greatest of all the problems submitted to human thought. 
All distinctions and diversities are trifling in comparison with 
this one line, which separates inanimate matter from the living 
organisms created opt of it; possessing properties and powers 
of endless variety; and, above all, endowed with that won¬ 
derful power of reproduction which maintains the continuity of 
the spemes, while individual forms arc successively passing 
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away. No step so vast as this, no mutation so wonderful, in 
any part of creation. The mystery is not solved — scarcely 
lessened to our conception — by those researches which, der 
scending in the scale of existence, seem to obliterate all certain 
distinction between animal and vegetable life, and to bring the 
latter to the very lowest grade to which the term /iving can fitly 
be applied. It is still the distinction between that which can 
reproduce itself and that which cannot; and in this single con¬ 
dition lies the clearest expression of all vitality, whatsoever its * 
form or degree. No definition of life can be complete without 
it Alone it suffices to mark that line of division which even 
the finest microsc^e fails to reach; and it applies no less to 
that more wonderful and complex animp,! machinery by which 
higher forms of existence are maintained and perpetuated. 

Into this domain of organic life, modem science has pene¬ 
trated with no less zeal and success than have signalised its 
course in the other branches of physics. This parity of pro¬ 
gress has been kept up, notwithstanding certain distinctions- 
which may seem to favour the pursuit of the latter. Such arc, 
the surpassing grandeur of the physical discoveries of our day ; 
the mathematical certainty of many of the laws thence de¬ 
rived ; and the important practical uses to which these disco¬ 
veries have been applied, enlarging tlie dominion of man over 
nature, through elements which were formerly known but as 
objects of admiration or terror. No period has been so prolific 
of these achievements as that in wdiicli we ore now living. 

On the other side, however, we find numerous incentives to a 
like zeal in the study of the living existences around us. The 
simple presence of the attribute of life, as we have denoted it, 
tells for much with every reflecting mind. But this, part of 
natural science gains also by the comparative facility with which 
it may be successfully pursued. Few can compass {dl that is 
■ required for experimental research, especially under those re¬ 
finements of method which have now become essential to success. 
Many are competent to a science mainly of observation, amidst 
objects present to the senses, often associated with the charm of 
natural scenery, and consonant to the natural tastes and habits 
of the mind. The traveller who gathers his unknown plant in 
Australia or Paraguay; the naturalist w'ho di^vers some new 
form of animal life, or disentombs some fossil from its rocky 
t^pulchre of ages; the physiologist who detects new organs or 
instincts in animals already known,—-idl hold rank, in one 
degree or other, as labourers in this great field. No fact so 
small as to escape being registered in the volume of natural 
knowledge. 
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Life and Organisation, 

In thus distinguishing, however, the two great objects of 
scientific pursuit, it must he kept in mind that no strict line 
of demarcation exists between them. The progress of know¬ 
ledge is ever bringing more .closely together, and under the 
dominion of common laws, facts and phenomena apparently th^ 
most remote. Though rejecting the phrase of * unity of science,* 
as a vague effort of language to reach an ambiguous truth, we 
see and admit a constant propensity towards unity in a more 
qualified sense. Facts multiply every day in number, but 
cveiy day they are submitted to new conditions of order and 
comparison. Phenomena familiar to the senses from the earliest 
ages of human records, are expounded to the reason by the 
daily discoveries of our own time. Life itself, taking the term 
in its simplest sense, can be interpreted only by the laws which 
pervade all matter; and is unceasingly subject to those great 
elementary forces, heat, light, electricity, and chemical action, 
which are ever in operation around us. They are the instru¬ 
ments in those wonderful organisations which it has been the 
will of the Creator to bring into being; and th«yr have subor- 
dinately become instruments in the hands of man for interpreting 
these higher manifestations of the creative power.* 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
analyse the several works prefixed to it, or even to denote the 
especial objects and merits of each. It will be seen that several 
of them relate more especially to those lower forms of animal 
life which lie dose to the boundary — if certain boundary there 
be — between the animal and vegetable world. This particular 
portion of natural history has of late risen into high popularity, 
and the works devoted to it display an exuberant enthusiasm 
in the research. While the astronomer is soberly dealing with 
the great elements of space and time, which make the material 
of his science, the modern naturalist is rioting in rapturous lan¬ 
guage about the beauty of his zoophytes, and the microscopic 
marvels of infusorial life. The remarkable works of M. Qua- 
trefages, and of Mr. Lewes, are striking instances of this devo¬ 
tion, and of the enthusiastic language, verging at times on 
rhapsody, in which it is invested. The real beauty of many 
of the objects, the scenery with which they are often associated. 


* We cannot here forbear to express our pleasure in seeing ad- ^ 
vertised a new edition (the ninth, we believe) of Mrs. Somerville’s 
volume ‘ On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences.’ To this ac¬ 
complished lady we owe the first and best work on this subject; 
replete with knowledge, and eminent in the power of condensing, yet 
clearly expounding it. 
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and the curiously delicate methods of research employed, will 
explfun in some part this ardour of pursuit. Nor can we deny 
a sentiment of grandeur as belonging to objects even thus 
minute, when so infinite in number and variety. That which 
human calculation cannot approach, has in itseu a certain ele¬ 
ment of the sublime, be the subject what it may. But, con¬ 
nected with this study, we have also the many mysterious ques¬ 
tions which regard the manner of generation and existence of 
these elementary forms of animal life, and their relation to other 
created beings, — topics well fitted to take strong hold on the 
mind of every thoughtful man. 

On some of these questions we shall have to speak hereafter. 
Meanwhile, we must explmn in reference to the subject of this 
article, that, although we have it in view to indicate the progress 
and spirit of modem science, in its researches into organic nature, 
yet, that in so doing, we must limit ourselves mainly to animal 
life; referring to that of the vegetable world chiefly in illustra¬ 
tion of the former. Even under this limitation, required by the 
vastness of the subject, wc cannot go into anything like a com¬ 
plete review of the topics embraced under the name of Animal 
Physiology. Whoever takes up the massive volume of Dr. Car¬ 
penter—a work, wc must add, of great excellence, and the most 
complete we possess—will see how much is comprised in this 
wide domain, how profound the questions offered to human 
thought, how large the voids yet left for future inquiry. What 
we may best attempt is, to place before our readers a summary 
view of the 'questions and discoveries in this part of science, of 
highest import in themselves, and which will attest the scope 
and spirit now given to its pursuit. In doing this, we shall be 
guided, not solely by the works before us, but by our own esti¬ 
mate of the relative interest and value of the topics to which 
they relate. 

It will be obvious, even to those who have given only casual 
thought to these questions, that many of them tend to take a 
metaphysical turn; while not a few are of a nature wholly to 
transcend the preseilt faculties of man. The attainments actually 
made by these faculties, in their more exalted use, furnish reasons 
for not drawing hasty and arbitrary lines in limitation of further 
progress. But there are certain barriers which the 'highest 
genius is the first to recognise and submit to; seductive though 
|uie speculation are which here begin to usurp upon the reason. 
As bbldness and mental power may be shown in well 
^h^nmg the boimdary of research, as in adventuring wantonly 
a;ra beyond it. 

What we have already said on the abstract principle of Life, 
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as appended to material organisation, will show that this, the 
great and elementary point with which we are here concerned, 
comes under the class of questions just spoken of. Notwith¬ 
standing all that has been done—and it is vast in amounland 
variety—towards our knowledge of living beings, and of tliose 
organisations upon which vital functions depend, and by which 
they are maintained and reproduced, the question unceasingly 
recurs, and can in no way be put aside,—What is the prin¬ 
ciple, or property—if any—supperadded to the known properties 
of matter, giving it those new conditions which create and con¬ 
stitute vitidity? It is this inquiry which, in one form or 
other, has exercised every age and school of philosophy; and 
been argued the more intently, or even passionately, from the 
question having been often made to embrace intelligence and the 
other mental functions, as well as mere vitality. Under this 
latter aspect, it will be recognised as that old problem of Mate¬ 
rialism, upon which so much controversy has been wasted;—a 
controversy equally fruitless, we believe, in all time to come, 
since no conception can reach the abstract nature either of 
matter or mind; nur any argument show that things perceived 
by the senses have more of independent reality tlian the prin¬ 
ciple perceiving, and the intelligence and volition acting upon 
them. The materialist fancies himself on firm ground, because 
his argument has Matter for its foundation. His matter itself 
is known only by and through that mind which he assumes to 
create out of it.* 

On .this point, and for these reasons, we do not dwell further; 
„h|ut we proceed to that part of the subject, more accessible to 
human reason, which engages at this timeHhc earnest attention 
of naturalists, in every branch of their science; viz., the manner 
and extent of influence of the great physical forces, over in 
action around us, in producing and maintaining those other 
powers and properties which wc call Vital; and which, in their 
aggregate, represent all wc define as Life upon the globe. ' In 
the article already* alluded to, we spoke of the doctrine of the 
‘ Correlation of Physical Forces,’ first propounded and illustrated 
by Mr. Grove; and pursued in sequel to him by other writers, 
whose works were then before‘us. It is clear that these great 
powers. Heat, Light, Electricity, and Chemical force or affinity, 
whatever their nature or^ mode of development, stand to each 

* In Germany, as might well be presumed, this controversy is ever 
awake, and the doctrine of materialism finds numerous advocates 
In the recent work of Biichner {Kraft und Stojf)^ already largely 
circulated, it assumes its hardest and grossest form. 
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other in their action on matter, in the relation of mutual conver* 
tijbility; — that their forces, however altered in respect of action, 
are never really lost or lessened;—that they are the efficient 
energy, not solely in the greater and more obvious phenomena 
of the material world, but equally so in the most minute mole¬ 
cular actions to which matter is subject. We can modify, by 
human powers and machinery, the aspects of force and its actions 
u^n matter. We can never either create or annihilate it. 
l^ese opnclusions, at the utmost but vaguely and partially sur¬ 
mised before, have now acquired certainty enough to give them 
place among the great general laws of nature; and experimental 
science is every day bringing fresh facts to their proof and 
illustration. Whether the term of * Correlation of Forces,* pro¬ 
visionally applied by' Mr. Grove to describe our present know¬ 
ledge, may not hereafter merge in the single form and concep¬ 
tion of Force, as contra-distinguished from the matter on which 
it acts, is a point open to future determination. Mutual con¬ 
vertibility is closely akin to unity, if not an actual expression 
of it. Much that is of the deepest interest to philosophy hangs 
upon the solution of this problem; involving, as will be seen, 
all the relations of matter to that mighty influence which has 
been destined to mould it into form, activity, and even into life 
itself. 

It is here, in fact, that we find ourselves in the very heart of 
the question which has long been agitated by physiologists, and 
still remains matter of controversy—whether there be really 
any separate Vital Principle; a positive and independent power, 
giving, by its presence, organisation and life to certain combi¬ 
nations of matter? — or whether the simple vital phenomena 
may not all be referred, as effects, to those great physical powers, 
or forms of force, which we see acting so incessantly on all 
matter in the universe; and the influence of which'^upon the 
vital functions is obvious at every moment of existence? 

Each of these views has found zealous advocates, and been 
discussed in the bold and free spirit which belongs to the* science 
of our day. Each, in truth, furnishes ample materials for dif¬ 
ference and dispute. Looking at the controversy os it now 
stands, we believe the latter opinion to have gained much upon 
its adversary. The doctrine of an independent vital principle 
is one of old date; and in its very nature admits of little argu- 
|aent or advance. It rests mainly on the assumption that the 
phenomena of life, even in its simplest form, and apart from 
mind and intelligenoe, are unlike and incongruous with any 
aetions of which we are cognisant as the obvious results of 
physical forces operating upon matter. Though the argument 
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may be varied in form^ yet in no way can it be made more 
absolute, or stretched beyond this method and degree of proof. 
By the veiy terms of the question, we quit here the region of 
the senses and of material experiment^ and affirm a power un¬ 
known except in what we presume to be its effects. It is 
negative evidence; and, as far as we sec, can never be rendered 
other than such. 

Those who advocate the other view, adopt a docti'ine equally 
insusceptible, it may be, of positive proof; but yet constantly 
progressive, and in its progress prolific of results favourable to 
the conclusion sought for. They have the advantage in the 
very outset of being able to affirm that, without the action and 
influence of the physical powei's in question, no life could 
possibly exist. The wonderful discoveries recently made as to 
those more subtle actions of electricity, heat and light, which 
evaded the grosser experiments of former times, have assisted 
their argument. Equdly so the researches, not less wonderful, 
into the molecular constitution of bodies; and the relative pro¬ 
portions in which such molecules, whatever their nature, unite 
in every case of chemical combination. Chemistry, in fact, and 
especially the chemistry of organic bodies, has done more for us 
in decyphering the structure and functions which appertain 
to life than any of the other powers of physical analysis. 
The definite proportions, which exist in every union of the 
simpler chemical elements, are found also in the most complex 
compounds which form tlie material of living bodies. The 
.poisonous ingredients of animals and plants, equally with their 
nutritive portions, yield invariable results »to organic analysis. 
That remarkable animal secretion, urea, —now producible by 
the art of the chemist,—has the same chemical characters in the 
common house-fly as in man. A minute quantity of phospho¬ 
rus is detected in the nervous substance of the brain;—in the 
healthy state it bears a certain proportion to the other ingre¬ 
dients, showing thereby its determinate relation to this remark¬ 
able part of the living economy. Endless similar instances 
might be given, to prove the wonderful extent and uniformity 
of the chemical actions, which pervade every living texture; 
equally definite in all which concerns its growth, as in the 
changes which precede and produce its ultimate decay. 

But modem Chemistry goes yet further in its aims and success. 
Numerous substances, both animal and vegetable in kind, known 
to us before only as the products of living actions, have been 
actually produced in the laboratory; identical in every chemical 
character, but subject, we must add, to this notable distinction; 
that whereas in nature the series of living organisms is begun 
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from the combination of a few simple elements, no present arti¬ 
fice of chemistry can fully imitate tbis higher workmanship, 
otherwise than .by acting on compounds already formed. In 
theoiy, however, it does not seem improbable that this ultimate 
step may yet be made. Whatever experimental ^11, aided by 
boldness of aim, can accomplish, will be done by those who now 
work in the physiological department of chemistry. The schools 
of Liebig, Dumas, Hoffman, Bernard, &c., are creating pupils, 
and fostering a zeal in the pursuit, to which we may well look 
for results hitherto unimagined or unattained. 

We may dwell somewhat further still on this argument of 
the relation of the great physical forces to vital phenomena, 
inasmuch as the question is really supreme among those which 
relate to the theory of life. It is obvious as a principle in con¬ 
ducting it, that we must proceed upwards from the lowest 
and simplest forms which occur in the scale of being. If in 
these the properties of life and reproduction depend on physical 
agents alone, without any new and unknown principle of power 
being added, we must needs carry the conclusion onvrards to 
higher grades of organisation. No line of limitation exists 
obvious either to the senses or to reason. Some might conjecture 
it to lie in the distinction between animal and vegetable life. 
But even acquiescing in all that is expressed in this distinction, 
can wc lairly claim for the Medusas or the Oyster a peculiar cause 
or principle of life, which we deny to the Sensitive plant, the 
Dionasa Museipula; or to the common Nettle, Berberry, and 
various other plants, each endowed with some peculiar sensi¬ 
bility? That the same natural forces have influence on all 
these organisms is certain. Are we to suppose some mysterious 
agent, yet unrecognised, as needed in addition to explain the 
appropriate functions of animal life, even in their simplest form 
of organisation ? 

This particular question is obviously 'subordinate to the larger 
one we are now discussing. Tlie grounds of argument are the 
same; the difficulties exactly alike. Thus far we have dwelt 
more especially on chemical action, as giving us closest access 
to the laws of vitality. But Electricity, that wonderful agent 
on our own globe, and probably throughout all space — which, 
scarcely known a century ago, is now the most powerful instru¬ 
ment in the hands of man— bids fair to become an equal ex- 
Iponent of the vital functions, and especially of those im¬ 
portant functions which belong to the nervous system. We 
shall have occasion hereafter to recur to this point; and merely 
mention it here, as relating to • one of the ^veat powers which 
are incessantly acting upon and through hfe in all its forms. 
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The same may be said of Heat; the influence of which in pro¬ 
moting organisation, and maintaining the vital functions, is 
familiar to us in a thousand ways; and attested in more 
scientific form in every part of animal physiology. The action of 
Light, as separate from heat, is somewhat more ambiguous; but 
that it has special effects on these functions cannot be doubted; 
and very remarkable proofs of this are every day multiplying 
upon us. We might almost deem sufficient. as evidence, the 
spectacle of the sudden bursting forth of life of all kinds under 
the influence of a bright summer sunshine. But science goes 
far beyond this, in showing that Light, like Heat, does truly 
permeate and act upon those molecules of matter, of which all 
bodies, organic or inorganic, are composed. Much is yet to be 
learnt on this most curious subject. 

Such is the general evidence and argument of those who be¬ 
lieve that we need look for no other vital principle than lies in 
some modified function of those forces, which we sec in unceas¬ 
ing action around us, and feel to influence at every moment the 
conditions of our own being. The fact, already noticed, of their 
mutual convertibility, and other various proofs that force may 
be hidden, latent or altered in aspect, but can never be effaced or 
lost, undoubtedly favours this view. When its sensible effects 
disappear, we have cause to believe that it is either operating in 
some way too minute for our detection, or that it exists in some 
new condition ready for an altered form of future development. 
The advocates of the doctrine we are expounding are apt to 
startle by their illustrations those not accustomed to these views. 
We feed a jaded horse on a peck of oats, and he is able to travel 
again; — the effect, say they, of the evolution and conversion 
into nerve forces of that power which has been laid up in the grain 
during its growth. We light and warm ourselves, and give pro¬ 
pulsion to our engines, with that coal which for countless ages 
has retained within its substance the light and heat of its ori¬ 
ginal forest growth. Such instances as these, and especially the 
first, may-seem rashly to outrun the cautious step of scientific 
induction. Yet they find authority in the marvellous fact, well 
’authenticated by Faraday, that one drop of water contains, and 
may be made to evolve, as much electricity as under other 
manner of evolution would suffice to produce a thunderstorm. 
And we might quote as an instance not less wonderful, and still 
more in point, that germ of vitality, preserved for twenty or thirty 
centuries, which can make prolific under our own eyes, seeds 
taken from the mummy cases of ancient Egypt. When positive 
observation teaches us this much, we are not in c^e to deny the 
analogous conditions put before us for belief. The abstract 
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coDception of force, thus laid up for future evolution under the 
same or a new fornij is one of the most profound upon which 
either reason or imagination can dwell 

Wc must not, however, linger further on this qu^tion, funda¬ 
mental though it be to all researches into the nature and laws 
of life; and blending itself with every subordinate question in 
which these laws are concerned. If it seem that we hayc 
pressed the argument too much on one side, we must repeat 
that the doctrine of a separate vital principle rests on negative 
grounds only, and little admits either of amplification or detail. 
The bold and active science of bur day has for the most part 
ranged itself on the opposite side; .and is ever occupied in 
fixing new relations and equivalents of power, — the materials, 
it may be, of more general laws than have yet been reached 
by human intelligence. We must especially notice the paper 
oi Dr. Carpenter ' On the Mutual Belations of the Physical and 
* Vital Powers’ ael* a striking specimen of this method and 
spirit of research. It is one of the avenues fairest in promise 
for future discovery. 

The question we have been discussing is common both to 
animal and vegetable life. We now come to other topics, sub¬ 
ordinate and more special in their nature, yet all of high interest 
to natural science, and all demonstrating the spirit and zeal of 
modem inquiry. The first of these topics has been already 
partially noticed; viz., the relation to each other of these two 
great natural provinces, each so profusely peopled, and each 
exhibiting such wonderful design and exuberant variety of the 
creative power. This question has of late been closely exa¬ 
mined by naturalists. It involves the fact, in itself one of great 
interest, that in the lowest and simplest forms both of animal 
and vegetable life, there is so close a coalescence'of the two, 
as well in structure as in mode of development, that it is often 
difiicult to say to which the individual belongs. Even the acute 
microscope of Ehrenbergputdown as Polygastric Infusoria what 
are now discovered to be germs of vegetable life. We are 
brought here, in fact, to that doctrine or (hscovery of our own 
/time, that the simple cell is the primitive germ of all living or¬ 
ganisation, even of that which in its end attains the highest 
grade of animal existence. Of this doctrine and its bearings 
we shall have to speak hereafter. Meanwhile, looking simply 
at the two great kingdoms of life, as they diverge from this 
initial pmnt, by a grtdual scale of ascent, to hi^er states of 
each, the speeial question arises,—^What are the peciiUor phy- 
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sical conditions which separate and severally distinguish them ? 
Of the answers put forward to this question all may be said to 
converge more or less towards one point,—viz., the fact, well 
established, that while vegetable life is created and supported 
from ujwrganised or disorganised matter, animal life always re¬ 
quires for its nutriment matter already organised either by its 
own or vegetable processes. It cannot, so to speak, work the 
raw material into its own texture. Even the mere animal jelly, 
floating in water without obvious organisation, is nourish^ by 
absorption of vegetable sporules, or animal matters so comminuted 
as to serve to this end. A more special distinction, but equally 
explicit, has been drawn from the chemical action of plants on 
the atmosphere. Expressing it in the words of Mr. Huxley, 
‘ Wherever any organism is found to decompose carbonic acid, 

* under the influence of sun-light, and to set free oxygen, that 

* organism may be ranked as a vegetable, iowever active may 
‘ be its movements.’ The removal of some seeming exceptions 
leaves this distinction a valid one to our present knowledge. 
Others have been suggested (such, for instance, as the fact that 
no living being has a form geometricallg regular, or shows other 
than a curved cmifiguration of its surfaces), but none, hitherto 
adduced, arc so striking or unequivocal as those to which we 
have just adverted. 

We have before stated it as our design to limit the present 
article chiefly to those researches into animal life, which have 
been so prolific of discoveiy, as well as of speculations — often 
profound, sometimes rash—on this higher part of creation. The 
same reasons which lead to this limitation, will oblige us to take 
up these topics in a somewhat desultory manner; with less re¬ 
gard to their order and completeness, than to the interest they 
possess, or the illustrations they may afford of the progress 
recently effected in this part of science. The two most remark¬ 
able facts attesting this progress, arc, undoubtedly, the extraordi¬ 
nary additions made to our knowledge of existing species, nearly 
quadrupling their number within half a century; — and the dis¬ 
covery of that vast and heretofore hidden world of extinct 
animal life, which has been entombed, for ages beyond all human 
count or speculation, in the rocks that cover dur globe. The 
ardour of the traveller and naturalist, aided by the microscope, 
has rapidly multiplied to our view the species of present animal 
life. The equal ardour of the geologist, working amidst tlie 
strata, which chance or labour disclose to him, has shown what 
we may well call a series of successive worlds of animal and 
vegetable life; since, though the general types be the same as 
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those we sec iu present existence around us, the spedes differ in 
each of the successive periods of time, thus wonderfully brought 
to light 

Of the two great steps in knowledge here denoted, the latter 
is doubtless the most remarkable, and replete with problems of 
the deepest interest; including time as one of the elements, and 
thereby bearing on the history and destinies of man himself. 
But the extraordinary multiplication of the number of recog¬ 
nised living s|)ecies, though less striking to the imagination, yet 
furnishes conclusions hardly less important to the philosophy of 
life. It is difficult indeed to define, even by approximate num¬ 
bers, the amount of this multiplication, which has occurred 
chiefiy, though by no means solely, in the lower parts of the 
animal series. The powerful eye of the microscope has shown, 
in earth, air, and water alike, new forms of life, invisible to all 
unaided sense, but endless in aspect and variety. Every bucket 
of water taken up from mid-ocean teems with vitality. The 
dredgings of Forbes and others in shallower seas show different 
zones of depth tenanted by different species of animal life. Plven' 
the deep bed of the Atlantic, 10,000 or 12,000 feet below the 
surface, was found, in soundings for the electric cable, to be co¬ 
vered with the remains of Foraminifera, which, for aught we can 
tell, may have lived at this depth. We all know (and in hot coun¬ 
tries cogently feel) how thickly the air is i)eopled, not merely with 
the birds which crowd and ornament our museums, but yet more 
with incalculable swarms of insect life, even more audible than 
visible to sense. The tropical forest is noisy day and night with 
the life it contains. • The sea is luminous with animal phos¬ 
phorescence. Nearly 200 species of glow-worms, and 40 or 
3o of fire-fiies, are catalogue as luminiferous animals of the 
land. The researches of Ehrenberg, eminently ^uccessfill 
among the fosEul and living Infusoria, have since been directed 
to the atmosphere; in which, by appropriate methods, his micro¬ 
scope has detected numerous more minute species, heretofore 
unseen and unknown; yet not indifferent,, we may well be¬ 
lieve, to those higher animals, even the highest, which breathe 
air on the surface of the globe. 

Another result of recent inquiry has been our increased 
knowledge of Entozoa, and,of parasitic life generally, both 
animal and vegetable in kind. No natural phenomenon more 
furious than this. A few examples, seemingly rather deviations 
from nature than a pait of it, formerly comprised all we knew 
On the subject Now we may fitly term it a branch of natural 
Jhistory in itself, so numerous are the instances, so definite the 
relations it involves. When we find even the earth-worm 
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haunted by a parasite (the Gregannc^ living within and upon 
it; and numerous mollusks and insects, with entozoo p^taining 
to each, we gain some idea of the extent and singularity of these 
relations. It is not an anomaly we look upon, but a part of 
creative intent; —an expression of that great design which make^ 
organised life in one form everywhere subserve to the main¬ 
tenance of another. Exception may perhaps be taken for those 
species of parasites which are found in diseased animal textures, 
and in such alone; as we recognise them in morbid states of 
which man himself is the subject. These curious cases have 
been brought, amongst others, as seeming to sanction the hypo¬ 
thesis of equivocal generation, of which we shall speak here¬ 
after—the disease itself being regarded as antecedent, and the 
parasitic life as growing out of it. It would be ditficult to 
j)ring any positive proof on this point. It is one reserved for 
future research; as are those strange an^ogous phenomena, 
which seem to show that the same ova or parasitic genns, trans¬ 
ferred to different organic textures, are capable of evolving 
different forms of animal life. Minute though these objects 
arc, and inaccessible to all unaided sense, there is no part of 
natural history which strikes deeper roots into the secrets of the 
living creation. 

Kising higher in the scale of existence, we find in all the 
classes into which zoologists have distributed the animal kingdom, 
the same astonishing augmentation of numbers; less indeed as 
we reach the higher classes, but even among the Mammalia 
trebling the number within the time we have named. The 
birds and fishes made kqown to us have been still more multi¬ 
plied ; while of insect genera and species, the ratio of increase 
is such, that calculation can hardly follow it. A commission 
sent out to Brazil for beetles alone, is sure to bring back from 
that country, so profusely swarming with animal life of all kinds, 
many species before unknown to the hluropean naturalist. The 
cases of our museums arc replete to overflowing with these new 
insect forms from every region of the globe; certainly far ex¬ 
ceeding 100,000 in their total number. The British insects 
alone have been catalogued up to 12,000:—the Coleoptera in 
the collections of Duport and Baron De Jean, at Paris, amount 
to more than 20,000 species. 

This augmentation, however, must be qualified by the fact, 
that numerous individuals have been named as species, which 
are not really such. The species has been recorded, where it is 
only the specimen or variety we have in our hands. How far 
reduction may be caiTied on this score, it is not easy to say; 
but probably not far, in proportion to the additions made by 
the recent labours of naturalists. 
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But we take an imperfect view of life^ as it exists on the 
earth, if attending only to the number of species, vast though this 
be. The numerical individualities of different species — their 
richesse effrayantet to borrow a phrase of Cuvier—is yet more 
impressive to the {reason and imagination. A single swarm of 
insects, or a shoal of herrings, would in simple numbers repre¬ 
sent a populous empire. Without wisliing to malign a popular 
English instiitution, wc might quote the white-bait dinners of a 
Greenwich season, as affording some practical idea of the nume- 
' rical demand which the human kitchen makes upon one rare 
species. And what is this to the amount of life which the 
whale imbibes and annihilates at a single draught? What esti¬ 
mate of numbers can we put upon the dies of Egypt, or those 
continuous clouds of locusts, which for days together darken 
the sky, and devastate the fairest regions of the earth ? Instances 
of this kind might be given without end; each recording the 
same marvellous profusion of individual life, made more won¬ 
derful by the rapid succession of generations as we descend in 
the scale of being. Take the single instance of the Aphis. 
By the most certain calculation of the rate of production in 
this minute creature (weighing scarcely the -njVo of a-grain). it 
is found that the successive generations from a single Aphis 
in one warm summer, might amount to a quindllion of living 
bmngs — a number so much above all human uSes or under¬ 
standing, that it offers but a vague row of cyphers to the eye. 
Or take Ehrenberg’s estimate of the 140 billions of infusorial 
animalcules contained in two cubic feet of the Tripoli slate of 
Billin, of which rock their siliceous cases form the substance; 
a wonderful aggregation of individual lives, however wc may 
interpret tlie grade of being to which they belong. 

Our wondec at these things may well be mingl^ with some 
degree of awe. For it is impossible to regard them without 
seeing the great and mylterious problems they put b^ore us. 
What is, to our reason, this vast design, of which such myriads 
of separate and successive living generations are the interpreters 
to opr sense? This question, and others collateral to h$%re 
forced upon us almost as a necessity of Uiought We see 
no way open to their solution. That there is a design,— 
that it is not accident, or a blind necessity, which evokes and 
maintains this world of life around us, ne^ hardly be dwelt 
upon as matter of argument. The marks of law and mutual' 
relation—of purposes fulfilled by otganisation and instincts—^are 
so indelibly impressed on the whole, that no seeming exceptions 
or anomalies can weigh for a moment against them, or leave a 
doubt as to the unity of plan, and its derivation from a higher 
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source than jjhysical science can reach. There is no neutrality 
in this question. To doubt is to cease to reason at all. 

But in recognising this supreme creative power, of which 
to our reason Man is the highest exponent, we are far below 
any comprehension of the great scheme in which we occupy 
this place. The question we have stated still presses upon us, 
as to theclesign of this profuse variety of ‘life on the globe, so 
far beyond all reckoning of number or thought ? It is easy to 
gather vague replies from those who look but on the sur^e, 
and indulge the belief that all these things were made for man, 
and his supremacy only. Such cannot be the belief of those who 
have read the book of nature fully and fairly. This great vo¬ 
lume, while ever multiplying the proofs of power and design, 
inculcates a more humble interpretation of them; instructing 
us that wc can approach the question through negatives only, 
which leave us far short of the solution sought for. , 

The most important of these negatives, undoubtedly, is that 
just alluded to, forbidding the notion that all life besides on the 
earth was created for the uses of man. We should scarcely 
stop to argue this inatterkKvere it not that one or two particular 
points of proof have an interest beyond the simple terms of the 
question. The first of these is, the certain evidence, in the long 
series of fossil remains, of successive periods of animal life, so 
far anterior to man, that no calculation of ours can measure or 
approach them. Their various forms, from the minute Infu¬ 
soria, the shells of which compose- the mass of many of our 
existing rocks, to the huge and strange aspects of the Oolite 
and Weald reptiles, and the endless other varieties which now 
fill our catalogues, were doubtless adapted to the successive 
conditions of land, sea, and air in which they had their life. 
But no reason or plausible hypothesis can bring into connexion 
witli the human race these tenants of an elder world. We 
may recognise the fact that the forests of these remote ages 
gave origin to the beds of coal, which, for the last two hundred 
years, have ministered so largely to the uses and powers of 
man. But we cannot equally apply this argument to the animal 
creations which have preceded us. No more direct relatiofis 
than those of type and structure connect, as far as wc can see, 
this ancient animal life with that of our own day. No pur¬ 
poses or final causes can be assumed as a necessary link between 
them. Any notion of tentative acts of creation must at once be 
put aside. To say nothing of the change it makes in oulr con¬ 
ception of the Creator of all, such notion is wholly contradicted 
by the actual gradation and intermixture of life in these suc¬ 
cessive epochs. That creatures of higher organisation are found 
VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXI. B 
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in the later than in the earlier periods^—and, highest of all, in 
the existing world,—is well assured as a fact. But this fact is 
limited to a general denotation of progress. The steps in the 
scries are blended and broken, and Man walks the earth sur¬ 
rounded b^ beings as low in the order of life as any which 
the first fossiliferous rocks disclose to his sight. 

This argument is drawn from the ancient part o& creation. 
We take another from that part of it nearest to man; if not in 
date of time, of whi<ii we are ignorant, yet certainly in all that 
relates to physical organisation and intelligence. We allude 
here to the Anthropoid Apes; and very especially to the great 
Chimpanzee (the Troglodytes Gorilla), to which the attention 
of our most eminent naturalists, Owen amongst tliem, has of 
late been much directed. Certain definite difiercnccs of struc¬ 
ture, the nature of which precludes any sort of progression or 
ti;^smutation, leave Man still single in species and genus in 
the existing animal world. These creatures, thus far approach¬ 
ing him in physical features and certain intellectual func¬ 
tions, have no relation to him besides, save as the very rare and 
short-lived tenants of his zoological ^llections, where they are 
gazed upon for a few months by the curious, and then pine 
away and die. They are few in number; inhabit very limited 
spaces; are seldom seen by man in their native haunts; and 
minister to none of his uses, directly or indirectly. They might 
altogether disappear from the earth without leaving behind 
mark or memento of the change. 

An instance, thus special and significant, renders needless the 
many and obvious proofs which might be drawn from other and 
lower parts of creation. In fact, we only touch upon this sub¬ 
ject as a. part of that great problem life upon the earth, 
which is now deeply engrossing the philosopher, as well as the 
practical naturalist, under the shape of questions Tar better de¬ 
fined than in the earlier ages of human speculation. That the 
great design of the Creator on our globe extends beyond, and 
comprises more, than the mere present existence of man upon 
it, may be fully urged, without degrading the latter, or altering 
hft place in the scale of created beings. Highest in organisation 
—supreme in intellect and the moral sense—ministered to in 
every way needful both to his bodily wants, and to his higher 
feelings and sense of beauty, by nature animate and inanimate 
around him—capable of raising himself, by his faculties of sense 
and ima^nation, far beyond the world he inhabits — this is a 
being whose nobility cannot be degraded, or his high destiny 
annulled, by admitting that the earth is not a dwelling-place 
fi>r him alone in the purposes of creatiem. 
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Ifor is our conception of the Divine Creator of all narrowed 
or otherwise impaired by this recognition. He has given ez> 
istence to man. He has given life to countless other beings, 
inferior to man, but independent of him. To confess our utter 
inability to say why these things arc so, is but to add another to 
the questions inapproachable by reason, and which it is our best 
wisdom to recognise as such. Wc are sure that there is de¬ 
sign, wise in itself, and certain in its fulfilment. The doctrine 
of * final causes* has incurred discredit, hot from any inherent 
fault as a principle of reasoning,—for this is unimpeachable,— 
but from the rash endeavours to carry it beyond the bounds of 
just induction. Of final causes, properly so termed, some are 
assured to our knowledge; others are fmrly open to future dis¬ 
covery ; others, again, are in their nature a closed volume to 
human research. 

I 

We come now to another class of questions respecting animal 
life, more special in character; questions which have been, and 
yet are, the subjects of warm controversy, and strikingly illus¬ 
trate the spirit of modem inquiry. We allude to those re¬ 
garding the true nature and definition of species;—their capacity 
for change or transmutation;—the existence of types in the 
different grades of animal life;—the relations of date or order of 
succession of those several types, genera, and species;—their 
connexion with different geological periods;—and, lastly, the 
manner of generation or reproduction; so essential a part, as we 
have seen, of the definition of life itself. All these questions 
are closely allied; yet each is so large in its objects and details, 
that volumes have failed to exhaust the argument. We shall 
take them up chiefly on points which may best sliow the cha¬ 
racter of the controversies to which they have given rise. That 
some of these controversies have been carried on with anger 
and bitterness can scarcely create surprise. The new doctrines 
put forward have in many ways contradicted harshly the opinions 
held heretofore; and the offence to the sober-minded adherents 
of these opinions has been increased by the bold and dogmatic tone 
which some of their opponents have assumed, and the ultra-con¬ 
clusions to which they have pushed their material hypothesis, 
of which Lamarck and his school furnish the most flagrant 
examples. To this it must be added, that these discussions, 
more than any other, deeply involfe the relations of Man to the 
rest of the living creation; verge on various points of religious 
belief; and in these respects well explain the earnestness given 
to their pursuit. In wlmt we have to say of them, we shall 
seek to put each topic in its simplest form, and to deal with all 
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impartially; as questions which science has raised^ and for the 
solution of which we must look to science, where the matter 
docs not transcend all human reason. 

First, then, among tiiese questions comes that of the nature 
and permanence of Species, as distinctive of the different forms 
of animal life, from the highest to the lowest Our scientific 
readers need not be told how warmly this question has lately 
been agitated by naturalists. The controversy, which had its 
birth in France, and there provoked personal animosity as well 
as scientific dispute, was translated to England in a mitigated 
form; but has here also stirred up the depths of an argument, 
stretching beyond the limits of former inquiry, and liable, in 
some part, to the imputations of which we have just spoken. 
The laws which have governed the creation and succession of 
living beings come at once into the question; while the doc^ 
trine of transmutation of species regards man himself as a pos¬ 
sible development from forms lower in the scale of life. 

The w'hole argument, in fact, concentrates itself on this point. 
Are Species—best denoted as such by sexual character and flic 
power of propagating their like — to be considered fixed and 
immutable as they came from the hands of the Creator, or sub¬ 
ject to such variations only as tend always to return to the 
original type ? Or is there an inh(3rent liability to or faculty 
of change, either from accident or tlie operation of common 
laws, which can, and docs, in the course of time, create new 
species out of Antecedent ones; — an extension in effect, and 
higher result, of that principle of change by which varieties and 
races are brought into existence ? The great name of Cuvier 
appears in the foreground on behalf of the former opinion; 
Geofiroy St. Hilaire made himself the chief of the opposite 
party. In England, the transmutation doctrine^^first gained 
currency through that well-known work the * Vestiges of Crea¬ 
tion;* and has since been espoused by other writers of greater 
or less reputation. Many of our most eminent naturalists, our 
geologists especially, have entered with earnestness into a con¬ 
troversy rendered inevitable from the progress of their science, 
and the new classes of phenomena coming before them. Look¬ 
ing generally on the conflict as it now stands in this country, 
we see distinctly a predominance of opinion for the fixity and 
permanence of species. But at the same time we notice a cer¬ 
tain cautions reserve in announcing any absolute or final opinion 
on the subject; an effect doubtless of the ambiguities which 
still surround the question, and the ^fficulty on each side of 
reaching other than presumptive prooff 

The onus 7 >ro?iandt, however, unquestionably rests with those 
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wlio believe that species can undergo such transmutation, as 
permanently to change those conditions upon which the dis¬ 
tinction has naturallyj or even necessarily, been founded. It is 
their business to show some unequivocal instances of perfect 
transmutation; or, in default of this, some such approach to it, 
by gradations manifestly progressive, as to warrant the pre¬ 
sumption that time only is wanting to complete the change. 
Less than this cannot be received in evidence of fact, however 
plausible an hypothesis of possibilities may be made to appear. 
The Umit-linc drawn around each species by its power of self- 
reproduction, may not be broken through without proof far 
stronger than any yet proffered to us. No single unequivocal 
instance has hitherto been obtained from any part of the animal 
kingdom to satisfy these conditions. Certain ambiguous cases 
in the lowest classes of life, which seemed in part to do so, have 
been discovered to belong to peculiar modes of generation, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. The question thus becomes 
one of possibility and presumption only. Possibility cannot be 
d^ied; but the advocate for the permanence of species, resting 
uP)n much that is assured to his knowledge, has a right to aslc 
that the opposite doctrine should be fairly fortified by fact 
before its admission even as one of the outworks of science. 

The arguments for the transmutation hypothesis are, mainly, 
the variations which species actually undergo; and which in 
fnany cases, especially where man is the artificer of new breeds, 
become fixed and hereditary ;—the fact that in a certain number 
ofinstances the intermixture of species is prolific;—the existence 
of certain archetypes, or general forms, upon which specific forms 
arc founded;—and the tendency of all research, in the fossil as 
well as living world, to bring the gradations between these 
forms into closer contact; filling up, more or less, thereby the 
void places which occurred in the series of genera and species 
before known. 

Other arguments there are, but these lie at the root of the 
question, and may be taken instar omnium. In pursuing the 
controversy, one party has found it needful to assume, and the 
other to allow, an unlimited license as to time. We do not go 
over the geological proofs as to this matter, now become so 
familiar to all. It is enough to repeat, that prior to man and 
all the creatures occupying the world with him, there have 
existed on the earth several successive and separate conditions, 
of animal and vegetable life, as faithfully recoded in the rocky 
cemeteries below us, as if they were the creation and destruc¬ 
tion of our own day. Though the order of succession is distinct 
here, no human estimate can reach the period of time these sue- 
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cessions involve; so vast is it, and so broken by intermediate, 
changes, to which no measure can apply. In one sense then, 
that of the eadstence of life on the earth, time has no numorical 
limit which we can assign. But the advocate for transmutation 
of species must take it, subject to a question as to the nature 
of these intermediate changes or catastrophes. If th^ be such 
as to close one epoch of life on the globe before the creation or 
commencement of another, then the argument, as far as time is 
concerned, must be limited to that latest epoch in which we 
ore now placed. Many of the gaps in the structural scale have 
been filled up, indeed, from the fossil remains of former periods; 
but, until some series can be shown connecting these periods 
together without breach of continuity, the hypothesis of develop- 
ment or transmutation cannot fairly borrow time'from these 
anterior epochs, for the changes it presumes. 

Nor does it really lose much by this limitation. The fossil 
remains of former ages of life afford no evidence as to transmu¬ 
tation of species, wmch may not as plausibly be drawn from the 
existing animal creation. We find the same general type^of 
structure, declaring to our reason the unitg of the creatmg 
cause, but evolved under many and singular ^versities of form; 
with the special fact superadded, that the species of each epoch 
are peculiar to itself. Different species more or less approximate 
to each other; but in none of these periods do we find any such 
series as to indicate an actual passage from one to another, of 
anything more than this proximity, itself expressed in all cases 
by the same special forms and relations of parts. 

There is, however, one point of connexion between these 
periods, which bears in some sort on the question before us. 
We allude to the fact — indisputable in itself, and deeply in¬ 
teresting in all ways — of the successive appearance of higher 
types of organisation and conditions of existence, in rising from 
the earliest of these epochs to that in which we have our own 
being. We shall revert to this topic hereafter, and notice it here 
only to show that it does not sanction, or even favour, the doc¬ 
trine of transmutation. There is no regular gradation either as 
to time or type, as the theory would require. New and higher 
forms of life come in with new epoch^ and continue to be asso¬ 
ciated with the lower types that Wore existed. Kecent research 
has carried back some of these higher forms into geological ages 
more remote than was once sup{)osed their limit; and this may 
^ go. yet further. But it would not then, more than now, affect 
the argument we are holding. 

The existence of such common types or plans of structure, 
extending throughout the whole domain of life, and giving 
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foundation to all special forms and varieties, may seem at first 
sight to furnish some valid argument for transmutation; and 
the rather since these types arc found in one sense to gra> 
duate into one another,—the individuals, of higher type, through 
the several great groups of the animal kingdom, going through 
certain stages of those lower in the scale, even down to the 
single germ’of the Protozoa, before reaching their final and 
special organisation. Of this very curious fad^ the human 
structure itself is an example; a fact not neglected by those 
(and, strange to say, from jjaradox or petulance there are suoh) 
who love to degrade man in the scale of being. The attempt 
is futile as it is malignant. The Protozoon stops at his destined 
place in the lowest scale of being. Man reaches by definite 
steps the high organisation which is designed for him. Each of 
these, and every species intermediate in the animal world, at> 
taint, and is arrested at, the point marked out for it in the long 
line of created life. 

The whole subject of types is one of the deepest interest. 
The peculiar doctrines of St. Hilaire led him to refer all animal 
life to a single primitive type only. Cuvier, followed by the 
far greater number of naturalists, has denoted four as absolutely 
marked and distinguished in nature. Subordinately again, or 
included within this theory of types, comes the more recent 
doctrine of Homologucs; teaching us the relations of equivalent 
parts of structure throughout the animal world. A fine con¬ 
ception of Goethe—half poetry, half philosophy—became, under 
what we will not call the sober inquiry of Oken (for the genius 
of Oken has no mark of sobriety upon it), but became by his 
research and that of other naturalists, an integral part of natural 
science. Had wc space for it, we should gladly put before our 
readers some account of the valuable contributions of Professor 
Owen to this curious branch of knowledge;—the researches by 
which he has confirmed the view of the Skull as an extension of 
the vertebral column ;~and his remarkable work on Limbs, in 
which portions of structure in different animals, seemingly the 
most unlike in aspect and use, are all resolved into a common 
relation to the same part of typical structure. These things 
must be regarded not as mere naked facts, but as the intw- 
preters to our reason of an Almighty design, in action from the 
earliest ages recorded in the rocks below us, of which Man 
himself, highest and foremost in the series of types, appears to 
OUT present view as the consummation. But we have no right 
to dogmatise upon that futurity of time and event which stretches 
so far beyond all human comprehension. 

From the system of types, however, the advocate for tnuun 
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mutation of species can draw no fresh argument for liis doctrine. 
It is still a series, more or less complete in its parts, of which 
each member or species, in past as well as present periods, 
has its defined and specific characters; and continues to have 
them as long as its existence comes within our view: The 
type, whether general or particular, represents to us certain 
common outlines — ideasy wc are tempted to call them — in the 
scheme of creation, to which these separate members belong as 
individual parts. Were there anything like transference, or gra¬ 
dual transmutation amongst them, we might expect to have our 
catalogues crowded with instances of such transition, in every 
stage and aspect of its progress. 

This brings us at once to what is a main argument in the 
matter; via., the variations which actually occur in living 
species, and which strongly tend to become hereditary, if the 
causes of variation be continued. Examples to this effect are 
so numerous and familiar that it is needless to cite them in 
detail. They occur most strikingly among animals domesticated 
by man, or bred for his uses or pleasures. But they are pro¬ 
duced dso by variations of climate, food, and other physical 
conditions; — sometimes also by those more mysterious infiu- 
ences of generation, of which we can say little more than that 
they exist. In man himself these varieties take their highest, 
and perhaps most heterogeneous character. They are testified 
especially in the difference of races; a distinction so strongly 
marked in particular cases, as to have led some naturalists, — 
erroneously, as we believe,—to refer it to an actual diversity 
of species. That strangely familiar friend of man, the Dog ,—ad 
hominum commoditatesgeneratus —produces varieties scarcely less 
numerous and remarkable. An eminent French naturalist has 
stated that if we were to reckon as species the different breeds 
of this animal, we must carry the account above fifty. The 
extent to which such deviations may proceed, and become here¬ 
ditary in a race, is one of the most curious inquiries in natural 
history; and well deserves to be diligently pursued in connexion 
with the subject of Animal Instincts, to which it is closely 
related. We cannot doubt that there is a natural limit to 
change in each particular case; and we think it probable that the 
deviation, though differing in different countries and commu¬ 
nities, has long since reached its maximum in the animals bred 
and domesticated by man. 

Even here, then, the advocate for transmutation fails to make 
good his case; since it may almost be affirmed that the par¬ 
ticular capacity for variations in each species form in itself a 
specific chfuracter. These varieties or deviations are not changes 
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of species, but changes within them; and, with few and ambi¬ 
guous exceptions, are confined within limits which the law of 
reproduction of species strictly defines. This law, in truth, 
comprises all the cardinal points of the question. It is a 
natural •definition put before us, and so strongly marked, that 
the argument as to design might well be made to rest on 
this alone. If an instance could be brought of the inter¬ 
mixture of two species in generation producing a fertile ofip- 
spring, capable of breeding with similar hybrids, or otherwise 
perpetuating the physical changes induced, the law would doubt¬ 
less be impugned in its generality; and the disciple of St. Hi¬ 
laire- might urge the possibility of numerous such instances, 
if time and chances be taken into account. But wc doubt 
much whether, in the animal kingdom at least, an unequivocal 
case of this kind really exists. It may be admitted that certain 
hybrid species — the equine, canine, and, possibly, but less cer¬ 
tainly, some other animals brought closely under human culture 
— are to a certain extent prolific. But the true hybrid does not 
propagaxc with the hybrid; and its power of propagation, even 
with the perfect species, is very limited in degree, and soon 
comes to an end. This ai'gumcnt, then, for transmutation halts 
on the very threshold. It makes a certain fair promise, hitherto 
unfulfilled in the result; and, duly examined, may even be 
appropriated for the opposite conclusion. 

The sexual relations cannot be omitted a- a point of this 
question. Weighing fairly all the circumstances—and, amongst 
others, the -period of gestation, which, even in the cognate 
sj)ecie8 of the dog and wolf, is widely different it appears 
almost certain that no real or permanent change of species 
can take place without a concurrent mutual adaptation of the 
two sexes in its progress; a contingency so improbable, seeing 
all that is required, that we cannot but regard this as one of 
the most cogent objections to the doctrine before us; and merit¬ 
ing more attention than it has usuallv received. 

A word or two more must be said in regard to the varieties 
in species themselves. Strictly speaking, these are not struc¬ 
tural difiercnces; but variations in size, configuration, integu¬ 
ments, colour, and other external conditions, subject in each 
case to limits which they cannot transcend. The despotic folly 
of a Prussian monarch might breed, as well as steal, gigantic 
soldiers for his guards; but could not change in a single parti¬ 
cular the anatomical characters of the men thus forced into his 
ranks. We have before refei-red to the dog. With the ex¬ 
ception of a slight change in the bones of the hind foot in 
some breeds (the maximum of variation, as far as we yet know. 
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among animals), its bony structure and internal organs are the 
same under all its numerous varieties. The teeth, now so im¬ 
portant a diagnostic mark, are alike in all. Its animal instincts, 
though much modified, or sometimes even suppressed, by human 
culture, are essentially the same throughout; and the dog himself 
well knows his own species, whatever varieties it assumes. It 
is needless to cite other instances, as they all correspond in their 
bearing on the question before us. 

A point upon which stress has been laid by the disciples of 
Lamarck is the close approximation of the Anthropoid Apes to 
Man; warranting, accoi^ng to them, the notion that the lower 
may here have passed into the higher grade of being. Admitting 
the similitude to its full extent (the. Simia quam similis! of 
the old Latin poet), it is still but the mark of closest proximity 
in the scale. The evidence, cither anatomical or of other kind, 
as we have already mentioned in speaking of the Chimpanzee, 
goes not a step further. And against the transmutation hy¬ 
pothesis here, we have the fact, distinctly stated by Ov^j^n, that 
the osteological difierenccs between these animals and man are 
of such a nature as to be insusceptible, from any known external 
causes, of the changes required to accomplish the supposed 
transmutation. This supposition, then, we put aside as one 
utterly without proof. 

The arguments we have been using for the fixity of species 
will be familiar to many of our readers. But there are others 
to whom the question has come only in a crude and general 
way; and to these it is well, seeing how deeply it strikes its 
roots into the mysteries of creation, that it should be presented 
in such form, as to make clear the distinction between what is 
vague speclilation only, and what the sound induction of the 
best naturalists of our day. We use the word vague here, as very 
descriptive of the manner in which the doctrine of tieansmutation 
is propounded to us. There has been no common understanding 
as to the foundation, or first steps, of the scheme supposed. 
With some (but these happily few) it is a notion of gross ma¬ 
terialism altogether. Genera and species of living beings come 
into existence through undefined combinations of matter, and 
are mutable without limit from material causes acting upon 
them; — or, as some prefer to phrase it, from a nisus of the 
animal itself to attain new scope and powers of existence. 
Others, more modest in their assumptions, have supposed cer¬ 
tain original created forms, capable of gradual development into 
new species, unlimited in variety, if unlimited time be given to 
work the transformation. We cannot reasonably require any 
positive date as the foundation of this system. But we may 
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fairly complain of the vague asseveration on which it is built. 
We have a right to ask for some denotation, however general, 
of these primitive beings, the parent stems of the genera and 
species we now see around us. The doctrine of types, as^ al¬ 
ready explained, famishes no reply here; nor to the questions 
we have a further right to ask, whether any of the pri^tive 
forms yet remain in existence as such ? or whether the principle 
of mutability is now exhausted in power, and the existing genera 
and species represent a scheme of transmutation womed out 
to its end ? Other questions might be asked, some of them 
already alluded to; showing how vague the hypothesis is in its 
first principles; and how little fitted, by any present proof, to 
meet the demands of a sound inductive philosophy. 

In arguments of this nature, it is of great value to obtain 
such instances as. are not only indisputable in themselves, but 
extend their conclusions to other kindred cases. The Electrical 
Fishes have always appeared to us to furnish a striking example 
of this kind. If there be any case to justify the notion of a 
primitive stem branching off progressively into different species, 
we should expect to. find it in animals gifted with this very 
peculiar power. Yet any such notion of original unity is re¬ 
futed by facts. The electrical apparatus itself differs so much 
in these animals, that we lose the inference from common quar 
lity in this diversity, and must follow other structural differ¬ 
ences in proof of their separate origin as species. The argument 
is analogous as relates to the Poisonous animals, whether rep¬ 
tile or insect in kind. The differences of the poisons them¬ 
selves, and of the parts instrumental to them, are such^ as to 
annul all idea of primitive community of species, even in the 
case of the venomous serpents, where it would be most natural 
to expect it. The same reasoning might be applied to the Lu¬ 
miniferous animals; and to many other cases, where some spmal 
property or provision pervades many species, yet leaves distinct 
the individuality of each. 

We might find a further argument in the different figure and 
size of the blood-corpuscles in different animals;—a very curious 
subject, but not yet enoi^h explored to furnish any certain 
inferences. The reasons we have stated, however, are, we think, 
sufficient to justify the belief, not inde^ in all that have b^n 
denominated Species (for doubtless many duplicates and varieties 
are catalogued as such), but in the fixity and peim^iici^ce of the 
vast majority so recorded. No sound reasoner wfil raise an^ ob¬ 
jection in the multitude thus supposed distinct in their origin. 
Whether we look to the great or small in creation, — whether 
to the stars of heaven, or to the infusorial animalcules of our 
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own globe, — equally must we regard tiumber in the hands of 
the Creator as a thing wholly apart from our own feeble and 
limited conception of it. The miracle to. us is the act of crea¬ 
tion itself. This recognised, (and can it be other than recog¬ 
nised?) the exertion of the power is subject to no artificial 
limit of ours. A hundred and a hundred-thousand are the same 
to all actual or possible comprehension of the matter. 

We have already spoken of the certain design in the vast 
and various profusion of life spread over the earth at succes¬ 
sive epochs; and we may now advert to another case, where 
designed progression is obvious to our reason, though in a 
different sense from that of progressive transmutation, and 
lending no authority to that hypothesis. This is the fact— 
already adverted to, and well authenticated—of the successive 
introduction of higher forms and' attributes of life into the 
scries, as time has moved onwards through the ages anterior to 
our own being on the earth. From the period when the Ce¬ 
phalopoda were supreme in the animal kingdom, to that when 
Man became its head, we have a scries of types, each rising in 
oiganisation, of which Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals 
represent the most remarkable forms. Any controversy as to 
this point has arisen solely from certain seeming irregularities 
of such succession ; these higher grades of life coming in with¬ 
out any apparent conformity to our measures of time or re¬ 
lative change. But the main fact is in no way impeached by 
this irregularity, and intention is on the very face of it. Making 
every allowance for our inability In many cases to say which 
of two proximate organisations is the highest or most perfect, 
wc cannot doubt as to the relative character of the fossils of the 
Silurian and Devonian ages, and that of the Oolitic remains, 
where the Mammalia first come into view;—nor, again, can we 
hesitate as to the relation of Oolitic life to that of^our own day. 

We may quit this subject with the general remark, that if 
transformation of species be ever proved, it Avill probably be so 
in the lowest forms of animal life, where the organisation is of 
the simplest kind, and where the functions seem limited to 
mere maintenance and reproduction; — the latter, moreover, 
effected in some of them by means very different from the 
analogies of higher animal life, and more akin to the characters 
of the vegetable world. Even here no actual transmutation 
has yet been.made known; and the .argument we have been 
stating remains therefore still untouched. But we arc bound 
. to add, that very able research is still in progress on this ques- 
A^on of the true definition and limitation of species; directed 
chiefiy through the phenomena of breeding and hybrids, as the 
’ most legitimate channel of approach to its solution. 
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All these topics have close mutual kindred; and we have taken 
advantage of this to bring into the foregoing argument several 
colktcral questions illustrating the vocation and spirit of mo¬ 
dern science. We now come to another topic, linked into the 
same chain, viz., that of spontaneous or cqiuvocal generation; — 
the question whether new species are still brought into existence, 
or have been so, within what may be called the human period of 
life on earth ? We know that certain species,have utterly passed 
away within this period; and that others are in assured progress 
towards extinction. Man himself has been largely concerned 
as the agent in these changes, whether of diminution or anni¬ 
hilation ; but physical conditions have also doubtless had effect. 
Ts there anything in the nature of an equivalent to them, by 
new acts of creation, or by spontaneous production of fresh life? 
Here again we are without a single fact in absolute proof. The 
extinction of certain species (and these, as far as we know, 
exclusively of the higher animal orders) does in no way imply 
the creation of others; and the only aifinnative presumptions 
that can be offered- are drawn from those minute and obscure 
forms of life, whose sexual distinctions arc little marked, and 
the functions of reproduction of unw'ontcd kind. Accordingly 
wc find that those who express this belief (and they arc chiefly, 
as might be supposed, of the material and transmutation school) 
dwell much upon the Entozoa; and yet more on the appearance 
of animalcule life in various artificial compounds of organic 
matter, under forms peculiar to each. The latter fact is incon¬ 
testable as it is curious. But the conclusion from it must over 
be ambiguous; seeing what w’c know of the wonderful rcten- 
tivcncss of reproductive power in the ova or germs f>f snch 
animalcules. We may readily conceive the continual presence 
of these invisible elements of life in the earth, air, and water 
around us, ready to start into form the moment the physical 
conditions arc present w'hich can give them their proper habitat 
and nutriment. Many analogies in the vegetable world familiar 
to naturalists favour this view; and none, as far as we know, 
contradict it. The argument for spontaneous generation from 
the Entozoa is refuted by the fact that, with the ^exception of 
a few species which propagate by budding, they have all male 
and female organs. The Polygastric Infusoria have been 
brought in to support the doctrine. But in all the vaideties of 
these animalcules there are fixed and invariable forms; and 
these, it may be added, closely assimilating them to the fossil 
infusoria, which existed ages ago. 

Thus far, then, the opinion rests on very slender authority. 
We may add one argument, not usually quoted, yet as valid as 
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anj of the foregoing; viz. those new forms of epidemic pesti¬ 
lence, which from time to time have appeared in the world, 
devastating whole continents in their progress, and depending, 
as we are much disposed to believe, on organic and living mat¬ 
ters diffusing themselves as the virus of disease. In no other 
way, as far as we can see, are these wandering pestilences to be 
accounted for, than as derived from a materies morbi, capable of 
reproducing itself^ and therefore coming strictly under the cha¬ 
racter of life. But here, again, admitting this view, we cannot 
affirm that the germs may not have existed for ages before, 
awaiting development; and the argument, therefore, is as vague 
in proof as all others which bear upon this question. 

We pass here, by a short step, to another topic; one of 
the most interesting, but most obscure, in natural history — 
that of the reproduction of life. Modem science, active as we 
have seen in its interrogation of all nature, has eagerly ex¬ 
plored this subject, and obtained many new facts and conclusions; 
but none which give a key to the ultimate mystery of life pro¬ 
pagating similar life. The steps made are all intermediate; 
in no sense are they final or complete. We may refer, for 
example, to the recent discovery, due to the microscope, of the 
cell-stmcture, as the first distinct development of individual 
life, and the rudiment of future growth, both in the animal and 
vegetable world. In the zeal with which physiologists have 
adopted and pursued this discovery, there has been somewhat 
too high an estimate of its real value. The fact, indeed, is both 
curious and unexpected; but it carries us onwards by a single 
step only. Cells themselves, with whatever nuclei they may 
contain, must be derived from some more primitive germ or 
aggregation of matter; and when we read of cell-force and cell- 
growth, we have reason to ask what these terms really convey 
to us. The conception is even easier of growth^ from minute 
vascular structure, than from cellular aggregation: but both 
conceptions leave untouched the great problem of generation; 
the assumption of infinitely different, but perfectly definite 
forms, from rudiments thus simple, and seemingly similar. We 
feel that thei% is something beyond, which no hypothesis, how¬ 
ever bold, can cope with:—that we are far below the level of 
that mysterious principle or power, by which the life of indi¬ 
viduals and species is elaborated and maintained, genei^tion 
after generation. 

M<raem research into these phenomena has not been limited 
to the discovery of formation through edds. Other strange facts 
nnd seeming anomalies, in some part indicated by earlier natu- 
. jraliate, have been subjected to more exact inquiry; and, had we 
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room for we might state many most, curious results, par¬ 
ticularly as regards those phenomena which the observations of 
Steenstrup and others have disclosed to us. The Greek, * that 
' musical and prolific language of ancient philosophy,’ has been 
drawn upon so largely for scientific purposes in our own time, that 
we cannot quarrel with such terms as Metagenesis, Partheno¬ 
genesis, and Againogenesis, though somewhat ostentatious as 
applied to the most minute objects in .creation. They serve to 
betoken what arc indeed very strange and complex modes of 
reproduction; in which the sexual influence, though not lost, and 
in some part and form always necessary, yet is, in certain cases, 
so wonderfully concentrated —concreted we may express it— 
in the organisation, that a dozen generations may be evolved in 
succession, without any renewal of the male influence in repro¬ 
duction. This fact has been amply established by experiments 
reaching as far back as the days of Keaumur and Bonnet, and 
is well exemplified in the instance of the Aphides; the diversities 
of which—viviparous or oviparous; winged or wingless; alter¬ 
nating or without obvious rule of succession—offer a multitude 
of problems to sober, as well as to speculative, thought. Tliis 
budding forth of a germ principle through successive generations 
from a first single fertilised germ, while closely connected with 
the principle of animal metamorphosis, is the fact which more 
than any other forms the link—very difficult here to dissever— 
between animal and vegetable life. The Entozoa, Polypi, 
Medusa}, &c., all enter into and illustrate this great natural 
relation. The phenomena of fissiparous generation variously 
and strikingly attest it:—-those curious cases where entire and. 
repeated division of the animal docs, under certain limitations, 
reproduce the perfect form in each of the divided parts. In 
some of the Infusoria, the problem is further perplexed by a 
double manner of generation through ova, and by self-division 
of the animalcules themselves. 

All these things, and others equally wonderful,—such as the 
modes of parasitic or complemental generation described by 
Mr. Darwin in his Monograph ou Barnacles—may well astonish 
those who come unprepared to the subject. In reality, there is 
nothing more unintelligible here than in the familiar facts of 
ordinary generation, nor more wonderful than what we before 
knew as to the economy of other animals higher in the scale 
of creation. The modes of reproduction of the Bee (especially 
as last developed by the researches of Dzierzon and Van Siebold) 
may be taken as a representation and epitome of all that is most 
marvellous in this great function of life. The true mystery, ^ 
we have already said, lies deeper, and is equidly assodated with 
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every variety and aspect of these phenomena. It is one of the 
many cases m science and philosophy where familiarity gives a 
semblance of knowledge; satisfying the shallow inquirer, but 
otherwise estimated by the more cautious seeker after truth. 

Another topic of eminent importance to all our views of life, 
and the economy of living beings, is that of .Animal Instincts. 
Much has been observed, thought, and written on this subject; 
but less connectedly and systematically, we think, than its 
interest requires; nor can we name any one signal discovery of 
our own time in contribution to this part of natural knowledge. 
Facts have been multiplied and better defined, and the structures 
serving to the fulfilment of instincts more carefully explored. 
But the great problem here remains as entirely unresolved as in 
the earliest days of ancient philosophy. What is the source or 
proximate cause of those actions — definite, pocufiar, and per¬ 
manent in each species—which wc call instinctive^ as distinguished 
from the acts of reason and intelligence ? The main points of 
doubt, speculation, and controversy are all concentrated within 
this question. It involves one which in some sort is precursory 
to all, viz. the reality and nature of the distinction between 
reason and instinct; faculties so closely bordering on each other, 
and often so blended in the same acts, that it becomes difficult 
to distinguish or dissever them. To obtain a just definition, vre 
must look at the more simple and extreme cases of each. * The 
‘ absolute hereditary nature of Instincts,—their instant or speedy 
‘ pcrffiction prior to all experience or memory, — their provision 

* for the future without prescience of it,—the preciseness of their 

* objects, extent,'and limitation, — and the distinctness and per- 

* manence of their character for each species,* (we quote from 
a volume lying before us) arc the more generjil facts upon 
which we define true instincts, and contradistinguish them from 
the acts of mind and reason. These two great faliulties may be 
said to exist in inverse ratio to each other throughout the whole 
«calc of animal life. Where intelligence is highest in power 
and effect, instinct is lowest and least in amount It augments 
progressively as we descend in the scries; and at some point, 
hardly to be defined, seemingly embraces and gives origin to all 
the acts of animal existence. 

The only probable advancement, as far as we can see, in the 
theory of Instincts, will be through such researches as may 
determine their more exact relation to reason in the same indi¬ 
viduals or species. The very blending and intermixture of the 
faculties in the higher order of animals, while it ])crplexes in 
some points, does in others offer the chance, if not the certainty, 
of illustration to ^th. Without undermining the distinction 
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between them by metaphysical subtleties, we may well admit 
that the questions they suggest are in great measure the. samb 
in kind, and of like difficulty in solution. The xhethod of 
research we suggest through these common relations, though 
often touched upon in part, has never been explicitly and sye- 
temtftically pursued. It would require varied experiments, 
as well as minute observation. It must of necessity be an* 
asriduouR labour, and divided among many; but also a labour of 
high interest and aided by numberless facts already ascertained, 
but not yet collated or reduced tq, order. A systematic work 
on Instincts is still wanting to us, derived from every part and 
province of animal life, and carefully brought into relation 
with those various degrees of reason which animals possess. 
Such a work, even partially completed, would undoubtedly sup¬ 
ply fresh material to physical science and«philosopny. 

Associated, though less closely, with the foregoing topics 
comes another inquiry, which has earnestly engaged the. natu¬ 
ralists of our day ; viz., the manner of distribution of the types, 
genera, and species of animal life over the surface of the globe. 
The diversities of such distribution have long been noticed; but 
to botanists, and especially to Decandollc, we owe t^ first clear 
conception of geographical provinces, within which are located 
certain predominant typical forms, diffusing themselves as from 
a centre; arrested in some 'Cases by the intervention of sea or 
land; in other cases mingling on the border with rile types and 
characters of other provinces. In animal life also we find this 
local distribution strongly marked; and though its boundaries 
are still somewhat vague, and the number of provinces not fully 
defined, wc arc sufficiently assured of the fact to reason upon it 
as a part of tlie living economy of the world. And a most 
curious fact it is; connected as we must necessarily regard it, 
either with the original conditions of animal creation, or with 
those great revolutions of the earth’s surface, recorded. by 
geology;—those mighty interchanges of land and ocean, by 
which continents have been raised or submerged, climates 
changed, and all living nature brought into subjection to this 
elemental strife. 

Australia is gcncmlly, and with much reason, quoted as the 
most striking example of this local limitation of forms, both 
in animal and vegetable life. This strange Continents— 
scarcely known ninety years ago, now the fiourishing seat of 
British Empire in the Southern hemisphere — stood, when dis¬ 
covered, in a sort of solitary contradiction to the rest of the 
known world. Of 4,100 species, forming its earliest recorded 
Flora, only 106 were found elsewhere. The Eucalyptus and 
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Galapagos Isles, so well desoil^d hy Darwin, furnish another 
example,.even more striking h6ai its hmitat^n. These*isles 
(▼olcanic in formation, which aid^ to the ringukrity of the case) 
are only 600 miles from the South American coast, yet form a 
distinct province, both in thdir Flpra and !Fauna; with scarcely a 
single organic production wjjiich is not aboriginsJ in species, and 
unkinown elsewhere. And, as in Australia, we find sub-pro¬ 
vinces on the eastern and western coasts respectively, so in 
these isles there are two which differ much in t^ir productions 
from the rest, though alike in all obvious physical conditions. 
South America itself is the peculiar domicile of the very 
singular order of Edentata, or toothless animals, which are 
here found hoth living and fossil; while north of Mexico they 
are unknown except in tlie fossil state. The Sloth, that strange 
and grotesque member of this order, and the Armadillos, are 
found in America only. New Guinea, with some island groups 
to the eastgforms a particular zoological province, singular from 
hmg destitute, with one exception, of all warm-blooded quad¬ 
rupeds. The Elephant, Khinoceros, Giraffe, Hippopotamus, &c., 
are limited now to certain portions of the old world, though 
their fossil remains are much more.widely diffused. The marine 
animals, much more vaguely of course, give evidence to the 
same fact of local limitation; and even kke and river fishes 
demonstrate it, narrow in comparison though the spaces axe 
which they occupy. Wc may seem to understand why the 
Salmon, found in all countries bordering round the Arctic Circle, 
should nowhere exist in the Southern hemisphere,. But how arc 
we to explain the different families of fish, found by Agassiz in 
each of the great fresh-water lakes of North America, con¬ 
nected as they are by a common river ? or how the fishes peculiar 
to the Ohio and many other 'rivers ? or the species limited in 
existence to some of our own lakes ? Or why should we find 
in some mountain pools near Killamey a molluscous animal 
not known elsewhere in the world ? 

Such instances, which might be endlessly multijded, show 
. how curious are the problems belonging to this part of natural 
hisjl^; and how perplexed in every part by the doubt of 
» may belong to a primitive geographical distribution of 
|[tedbeings:—what to the revolutions of the surface of the 
_ :>he, paroxysmal oif graduid, which have since intervened. The 
Argument for the formic, supported as it is 1^ tire complete 
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do something'MsM cdeaiing. ^tese doubts^ but can nev^ 
wholly, remove them, w^estionable changes in lolimater^ 
and other physical conditions essential to life, from geological 
revolutions on the earth’s surface; and the mighty influence of 
roan, when he became a tenant of the globe, in multiplying, 
destroying, or transplanting, whatever of the living creation 
existed around him, have removed many of(||:he marks or out¬ 
lines which might have denoted this primitive distribution. 
Fossil geology to a certain extent comes in aid of the research; 
though in solving some questions it evokes others not less diffi¬ 
cult. In the vast periods of time through which it Arries us, 
we see the same revolutions of surface, elevations, depressions, 
and changes of land and sea; but the further we recede from 
our own time into these depths of ages, the more entirely do we 
lose all analogies of geographical distribution. * Even in some 
^ of our most recent strata,* as Professor Owen remark * fossils 
‘ occur for which we must seek the representatives in America; 
* and to match the mammalian remains from Oolite, we must 


* bring specimens from the Antipodes.’ 

In treating of these various questions, which have relation to 
Life as the subject of modern science, wc have only partially 
alluded to that branch of the inquiry denoted by the specim 
term of Animal Physiology — the history of those organs and 
functions through which vitality receives and maintains its in¬ 
dividual existence. This subject, in truth, is top vast in outline 
as well as details, and the discussions it embraces too various 
and important, to be dealt with in any single Article, even 
exclusively thus directed. The functions of nutrition and as- 
rimilation, — of circulation and respiration, — of secretion and 
excretion,—and of the nervous system in its many parts — all 
these have been the objects of refined experiment and sedulous 
observation by the physiologists and physicians of our day; and 
with results which give a new face and form to this branch of 
science. But while putting aside the subject generally (or it 
may be reserving it for some future occasion), there is one^dass 
of the functions just named which we cannot wholly omit whdi 
treating of physical science in its relation to vital phenomena: 
We^ean those wonderful functions which are fulfilled through 
the instrumentality of the nervous sjrstem, and which we cannot 
err in describing as of far higher intcre^ than my others of 
the ftnimal economy; seeing that they connect the conscious 
hein^, whatever its grade in creation, with every part of its own 
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oi^anisation and with the world without. Sensations in all 
their forms, volitions in all their acts, find transmission solelj 
through this portion of structure;—one so little intelligible to 
the eye or* outward observation, that not a single anatomist or 
plulosopher of antiquity placed a right interpretation- on its 
nature and uses. Modem science has encountered* the subject 
with the better appliances of experimental inquiry and sound 
induction; and though much remains to be done, and much more 
may be deemed wholly unattainable, yet we can safely affirm 
that some of its gpeatest achievements are to be found in the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 

Into the details of these discoveries we cannot enter. They 
relate chiefly to that organisation and distribution of nervous 
matter ^eluding the Brain as an integral portion of it) 
through which the power is generated and transmitted in fulfil¬ 
ment of the various functions of life: and, yet furth&r, to the 
especial relation between the several parts of the nervous system 
and their difierent functions; whether such as appertain to 
animal life appropriately, or those more purely of organic kind. 
This latter distinction in itself may be deemed a recent dis¬ 
covery, and one prolific in curious and instructive results; as, in 
truth, are all those relations which connect particular parts of 
nervous stracture’ with the offices they fulfil. Every step in 
these researches opens out new views to the speculative eye, and 
offers new problems for experiment and reason to resolve. The 
successive and successful labours of Bichat, Bell, Magcndie, 
and other eminent physiologists, thus directed, have been more 
recently extended and surpassed by those of Brown Sequard; 
to whose subtle powers of anatomical inquiry, still actively 
employed, we owe some of the most interesting discoveries in 
this part of animal physiology. <«’ 

Among these various topics, there is one question so closely 
allied to some we have been discussing, that it cannot fitly be 
put aside. Is there any special physical agent, acting in and 
through the nervous system, and by such action giving fulfil¬ 
ment to its numerous offices in the living economy ? Or must 
we look to some mysterious power existing here, apart from 
inat^er and the forces acting on matter, as needful to explain 
the phenomena, and particularly those which connect, the 
nervous system with consciousness and the mental functions ? 
Tybja question, like the analogous one as to a Tital Frin^plc, 
pnwes upon us almost as a necessity of thought. As in so 
iltthy other cases, li|f guage has sought to evade the difficulty of 
solution by phrases more-or less convenient for use, but which 
indicate no new or real knowledge acquired. We have the 
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terms of nervous prineipk, energy, and element, dSrvc 

force, innervation, &c.; all preferable, doubtless, to the older 
phrase of nervous fluid; but preferable simplj because less 
definite 4n their meaning and assumption. 

To the question stated above, science has yet rendered no 
certain answer; but there are several presumptions favouring 
the view that some physical agent — analogous to,, if not the 
same as, the natural forces of which we have so often spoken 
—does directly minister to the functions of the nervous system. 
One of these presumptions iS' founded on that (Conception of 
quantity, which is forced upon us in every consideration of 
nervous power, and is expressed equally by excess or deficiency 
in amount. We exhaust energy by action; we augment it 
again by time and rest. Scarcely can we name a function of 
life which does not include the fact of a power applied to it, 
thus varying in degree.* Whether we can apply the term in- 
tensity, as separate from quantity, is more doubtful; for though 
the distinction is valid, as applied to electrical action, we have 
no sufficient evidence to give it the force of an argument here. 
A much more cogent presumption to our purpose is that fur¬ 
nished by time as an clement in action through nerves. This 
very interesting fact of a rate of motion, already conjectured 
and vaguely estimated, has been recently attested by the beauti¬ 
ful experiments of M. Ilclmholz on the crural nerves of the 
frog, giving the result of a space of somewhat more than eighty 
feet passed through in a second of time. To subsequent ob¬ 
servations of M. Ilclmholz we owe the further remarkable facts 
that the rate of motion of the nervous power in Man is about 
two hundred feet in a second, or more than double that observed 
in the frog; and that it sensibly augments with any aug¬ 
mentation of animal temperature. These experiments are to 
delicate in apparatus and manipulation, that few can undertake 
them; but their principle is one which in skilful hands may 
hereafter illustrate some of those variations and anomalies of 
nervous power which at present perplex all our reasoning. 
Meanwhile the fact ascertained of the propagation of power in 
definite time, brings us at once to the conception of a phyucal 
force, like those which act on matter through its molecular 
structure elsewhere in the natural world. And this presump- 


* This consideration of quantity, as an element of the nervous 
force — expressed' both by excess and deficiency, in health and in 
disease — has not, we think, been sufficiently regarded by physiolo¬ 
gists or medical writers. We find it explicitly discussed by iSir H. 
Holland, in a chapter of his volume on Mental Physiology. 
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tiof^s strongly enforced when %re come to consider the .actual 
and intimate relation of these fqrces, and of electricity especially, 
to the functions and phenomena of the nervous system. 

At this point, however, a serious doubt suggests itsel£ Can 
these functions, so diverse in nature and qudity as well as in 
degree, be due to any simjh agent of motion and power? Can 
we posably predicate unity of any proximate cause, in actions 
which combine the functions of the several senses; voluntary 
and involuntary muscular contractions; the nervous influence 
directed to the various secreting organs; and the sympathies 
between different organs, which John Hunter well describes as 
the *intemuncial office’ of the nervous system ? This question 
will be at once seen as of great, perhaps insuperable, difficulty. 
As we cannot multiply agents to meet the many conditions just 
stated, or find adequate explanation of them in any structural 
differences of the conducting nerves, we can only approach a 
solution by looking to the diversities of organisation upon which 
the nervous force acts; and by presuming, as indeed we are 
compelled to do, that these diversities are often of a nature to 
evade the most subtle research. The chemist and the micro¬ 
scope have disclosed to us many marvellous secrets of molecular 
aggregation; but they have rarely, if ever, been able to tell us 
of that ultimate structure, which at once defines and fulfils the 
various functions of life. 

We have spoken of Electricity as the physical power most 
nearly allied, as far as we yet know, to that acting through the 
nervous system. We are not propounding here one of the many 
vague hypotheses to which electricity, from its striking and com¬ 
plex phenomena, has given birth; but what is a legitimate infers 
ence from the most exact and delicate experiments. These, while 
leaving the fact of identity still unproved, and many collateral 
questions yet unresolved, have nevertheless disclosed such analo- 
pies and intimate relations, as to make it probable that the forces 
m question are at least mutually convertible, in the sense we 
' have already given to this phrase. Had we space for it, we 
might relate some of those wonderful results derived from the 
experiments of Du Bois Eeymond and Matteucci, which most 
especially favour this interpretation. We may merely mention^ 
as being perhaps more cogent in its conclusions than any other, 
die experiment we have ourselves seen; where a simple but 
sudden and forcible contraction, by will, of the muscles of the 
fore>arm, evolves a current of electricity capable of passing 
through two or three miles of a helix coil, and thereby creating 
power enough to deflect the needle of a delicate galvanometer 
flO* or 60 ” or 70 ”; acconiuig to the vigour of the muscular con- 
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traction. The inference here seems dii^ct and decisive j a^ it 
corresponds with the conclusions drawn from other beautiful 
experiments of Du Bois Beymond, on the direction of tiie elec* 
trical currents pervading all muscular fibres, -so umfttrm in 
character as to assume at once the conditions of a new law. Yet 
we are still short of that certainty which science is rigid, in 
requiring. We have reason to believe all muscular action — 
perhaps every vital action — to bo attended with some chemical 
change in the parts concerned; and every chemical change, as 
we know, produces disturbance of the electrical equilibrium. 
Changes of temperature, moreover, or molecular motions, each 
incidental to muscular contraction, may be concerned in -evolv¬ 
ing these electrical currents. But whatever are the ambiguities 
of this question, it is obvious that they all lie witlun that single 
circle which comprehends and connects the great Correlated 
Physical Forces of the universe; — a magical circle, we may 
well call it, since it comprises within itself some of the most 
profound and mysterious problems which human reason can 
venture to approach. 

We must here come to a close; although there are still many 
topics which we might bring before our readers, illustrating the 
efforts and results of modern science in relation to this great 
subject of Life on the earth. It will have been noticed how 
often the question of Final Causes Comes before us, as a conse¬ 
quence, and even integral part, of these inquiries. We have 
already alluded to this point; but cannot conclude without 
reverting once more to ^a principle of reasoning which it is of 
signal importance should be rightiy appreciated in the interpre¬ 
tations it affords. A misplaced sophistry, fortifying itself % a 
single phrase of Lord Bacon’s of doubtful meaning, has sought 
to impugn this method, and the conclusions thence derived. It 
cannot he done. Such reasoning is an integral necessity of ouv 
mental constitution. The fallacy lies here, as so often eUe^ 
where, in imputing to the use of the faculty what belongs to 
abuse; since, if using that caution which the nature of the sub¬ 
ject inculcates, we may safely and profitably employ it as a guide 
in research, as well as an exponent of discovery, in every pasli 
of the great domain of created life. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Political Progress not necessarily Danocratict or 
Relative Equality the true Foundation of Civil Liberty, By 
James Louimer, Esq., Advocate. 1 voL 8vo. 1858. 

2. A Treatise on the Election of Rejtresentatives, Parliamentary 
and Municipal. By Thomas Hare, Esq., Barristcr-at-law. 
1 vol. 8 VO. 1859. 

T OBD Derby, shortly after his accession to office, in ex- 
plaining to the House of Lords the principles upon which 
his Administration had been formed, adverted to the fact, that 
Bills for Parliamentaiy Tteform had been proposed - or promised 
by previous govemnients, and signified the probability of his 
proposing a similar Bill in the Session of 1859. Tins announce* 
ment has since been repeated in less general and more confident 
terms by several members of his Cabinet. One head of a 
department has informed us that he has even enjoyed a sight 
of the measure in its infant state; and it is generally under* 
stood, by those who are not admitted to these legislative arcana, 
that Lord Derby’s Government has prepared, and will early in 
the Session produce, a Bill for amending the existing laws re* 
lative to the representation of the people. It may therefore be 
expected, that soon after the publication of these pages, Mr. 
Disraeli, as the organ of the Government in the House of Com* 
mons, and the leader of that Assembly, will lay before it a new 
Beform Bill; that an early day wiU be fixed for its second 
reading; and that the Members of that House who hold Liberal 
opinions, and arc not the regular supporters of the present 
(^vernment, will be called on to decide whether they will vote 
for or against that motion. Wc feel a perfect cqpviction that, 
whatever may be the character of the forthcoming measure, the 
Conservative members, who gave a steady support to the present 
Ministers in the last Session, on several questions eminently trying 
to Conservative feelings, will vote in its favour, without exer* 
dsing their critical faculties upon it, or questioning the infalli¬ 
bility of its authors. They will doubtless show that uninquiring 
faith in their leaders, that teachable resignation of the judg¬ 
ment to authority, which is the chanicteristic excellence and 
traditionary distinction of the Tory party. At the epoch of 
the second Beform Bill they may be expected to exffibit an 
unwimous deference to Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, which 
they refused to Sir B. Peel and the Duke of Wellington, for 
settlement of the Catholic question and the repeal of the 
Goru Laws. But the majority of the House of Commons and 
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of the country, who hold Liberal opinions, will require some 
reason for their faith; before they approve the Government 
Bill, they will demand to be convinced that its probable ef&ct 
will be good, and that it will satisfy the conditions which a 
new Reform Bill, deliberately proposed by a Government 'and 
accepted by Parliament, in the year 1859, ought to fulfil. It 
will be our object, in the following pages, to furnish some ae> 
sistance towards the solution of this problem, and to show 
what are the standards by which the ministerial measure, when 
it shall have been produced, ought to be judged. With the 
view of explaining 'the present position of the question, we shall 
premise an outline of its histqry since it became the subject 
of parliamentary discussion; which, it will be found, is com¬ 
prised within narrow limits, notwithstanding the immense im¬ 
portance of the matter to which it relates. 

Lord Chatham may be considered as the first Parliamentary 
Reformer. A letter, addressed by him to Lord Temple, 
in 1771, was publicly read and entered on the journals of 
the Common Council of London, in April, 1780, in which 
the great Minister declared his opinion that * a plan for more 

* equal representation, by additional knights of the shire, seems 

* highly seasonable; and to shorten the duration of Parliaments 
' not less so: ’ and in the same year (1771) he declared himself 
in Parliament, ‘ with the most solemn and deliberate conviction, 
‘ a convert to Triennial Parliaments, as some stronger bulwark 

* must be erected against the' enormous power of the Crown.' 
And a few years later he ventured, in private conversation, 
to prophesy that * before the close of the century, cither the 

* Parliament would reform itself from within, or would be 
' reformed with a vengeance from without.’ In the House of 
Lords he often lamented the growing venality of the smaller 
boroughs, and he proposed the immediate addition of a hundred 
county members. 

The first formal motion was that of the Duke of Richmond, 
in June, 1780, who at that time held strong Whig opinions; 
while Lord George Gordon’s rioters were thundering at-the 
doors of the House of Lords, and pulling the peers out of their 
carriages, the Duke of Richmond was calmly expounding a plan 
for reforming the representation of the people by universal 
sufirage and electoral districts. Kext came the Aotions of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1782, 1783, and 1784, who doubtless sought to mve 
effect to the views of his illustrious father on this subject. His 
plan of 1783 was to disfranchise corrupt boroughs, and to - add 
one hundred to the knights of the shire and to the representa¬ 
tives of the metropolis. That of 1784, was to transfer the 
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right of choosiog representatives from thirtj*>six decayed 
boroughs to the counties and to hur^ unrepresented towns. 
We do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. ritt when he made these 
motions; and we are persuaded that one or the other branch of 
^rd CWham’s prophecy would before long have been fulfilled 
if an. event had not happened which neither Lord Chatham nor 
any other person anticipated, and which has influenced the poli¬ 
tics of Europe from the time of its occurrence to the present 
day; we mean tlie French Bevolution of 1789. In England 
the eflfect of the French Bevolution was to render all political 
reform impossible; to cause every reformer to be denounced as 
a Jacobin, and a promoter of iJ^french principles. Mr. Flood, 
indeed, in March, 1790, attempted to revive the question, by a 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill; his plan was to add a hun¬ 
dred members to the representation, to be elected by the resi¬ 
dent householders in every county. The question was then taken 
up by Mr. Grey, who, undeterred by the war and by imputa¬ 
tions of Jacobinism, brought forward motions on the subject of 
the representation in 1793 and 1797. In the latter year he 
proposed that the county members should be increased from 92 
to 113; that copyholders and leaseholders, of a certain value, 
should be voters for counties; and tliat the remaining 400 
members should be returned by householders. 

It should be observed that the primary object of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Beformers of the last century was not to diminish the in¬ 
fluence of the great borough holders, but to restrain the power of 
the Crown. It is true that one object could only be accomplished 
through the other; but their ultimate purpose was to prevent the 
Crown from bartering ])atronage for borough votes; their policy 
was rather anti-mona^ical than anti-aristocratic. During a large 
part of the reign of George lILxhe Crown secured^a majority in 
the House of Commons to a Ministry of its choice by a traffic 
of this description. The motion of the Duke of Bichmond on 
Parfiamentary Beform was made in the same Session as the 
celebrated motion of Dunning against the influence of the 
Crown, and both had in fact the same object. The redly inde¬ 
pendent port of the House of Commons then consisted of the 
English county membms, end. of the members for thoro few 
towns where the representation was open. Scotland was at that 
tune one vast lotten borough. Ireland had still a separate Par- 
Hament. Hence the reformers of the last century, whose 
jealousy was of the Crown, not of territorial influence, all pro¬ 
posed to increase the number of the county members. Lord 
Stanhope remarks that, at the end of the American War, the 
fiw Ministers had ceased to be any tdeen of puldic 
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feeling in t&ir favour, as it was in great measure composed of 
members returned for nomination seats. He mentions as an 
instance that, in one of the last diviaiona under. Lord Hoiih’s 
Ministry, the two members for Cornwall voted against him, but 
of its borough representatives, who took part in the division, 
there were eight opponents, and thirty supporters, of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

From Mr. Grey’s motion in 1797, the year of the mutiny 
at the Nore and the Bank restriction, the pai'liamentary dis¬ 
cussion of the Beform question was, under the combined in¬ 
fluence of the French revolution and the French war, virtually 
suspended for more than twenty years. The attempt of Mr. 
Brand, in 1810, to purify the borough system, faintly followed 
up by him in 1812, was crushed by a large majority; it was 
not until 1819, after the oratorical campaign of Hunt and the 
other political agitators, who, for the first time called themselves 
' Badical Beformers,’* that the parliamentary discussion of this 
question was eflectually revived. In the first Session of this 
year Sir Francis Burdett moved a resolution for an early con¬ 
sideration of the subject, which was negatived by 153 to 58 
votes. He argued the question chiefly on the ground of re¬ 
trenchment and excessive taxation. In the second Session of 
the same year (Dec. 14.), Lord John Bussell made a motion on 
the same subject, which deserves attention as being the first real 
step in that progress which ended in the Beform Act of 1832. 
In moving resolutions on the subject, he assumed a middle po¬ 
sition, and distinguished himself from two extreme parties—on 
the one hand from those who * were willing that the constitu- 
‘ tion, like the temples of the gods at Borne, should remain with 

* aU its dust and cobwebs about it, and thought it profane in 

* any hand to remove the corruptions by which it was defaced;* 
on the other, from * the champions of rascal reform, who seemed 

* desirous to raise their name by applying a firebrand to a sano- 

* tnary which had stood for ages.’ . The evils for which he 
proposed remedies were the representation of small and decayed 
boroughs, and the non-representation of wealthy and populous 

* The phrase may have been first used in this year as the designa¬ 
tion of a political party, but it is at least as old as the Antijaeobin. 
In the imitation of Bion are these verses: — 

‘ Now these and more (a phrenzied choir) 

Sweep with bold hand confusion’s lyre. 

Till madding crowds around them storm 
" For one grand Badical Beform.” * 

The same phrase also occurs in the imitafion of Acme and Septimiiis. 
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towns.* Subsequently he brought in a Bill for the disfranchise* 
ment of Grampound, which had been convicted of corruption, 
and for the transfer of its franchise to a populous town. This 
Bill was extinguished by the dissolution consequent on the 
death of George III., but was revived in the Session of 182Q. 
Lord Oastlereagh then proposed to throw th^ franchise into 
the neighbouring hundreds, as had been already done with New 
Shoreham, Cricklade, and Aylesbury.f The Bill was, however, 
dropped on account of the proceedings in the Queen’s case. 
In April 1821, Mr. Lambton proposed a plan of parliamentary 
reform, consisting of triennial parliaments, a tax-paying franchise, 
and abolHion of rotten boroughs. His motion was negatived 
in a thin House, by 53 to 43, the mover himself being 
absent. Later in the same Session, Lord J. Bussell moved 
resolutions affirming the same principles which he had previously 
laid down, with respect to the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs, and the enfranchisement of wealthy and populous 
towns. The first resolution was negatived by 155 to 124 votes. 
He likewise introduced a Bill for taking away the right of 
election from Grampound, and giving it to Leeds. This Bill 
was read a second time; but in Committee the clause con¬ 
ferring the right of voting upon inhabitants of Leeds renting 
houses at 10/. a year, was, upon the motion Of Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, amended by the substitution of 20/. for 10/. After 
the qualification had been thus raised. Lord John Bussell gave 
up the charge of tiie Bill, as not being sufficiently popular in 
its character; and Mr. Stuart Wortley moved the third read¬ 
ing. In the House of Lords, it was strenuously opposed by 
Lord Eldon and Lord Bathurst; Lord Liverpool supported it, 
but proposed and carried the transfer of the two seats to York¬ 
shire instead of Leeds. In this shape it was returned to the 
Commons, and it was agreed to by that House. In the same 
year Lord Archibald Hamilton brought forward a motion on 
Parliamentary Beform for Scotland, which was negatived by 
57 to 41 votes. 

By these proceedings, on impression was.made in favour of 
some Parliamentary Jl^form; but the question first began to 
assume an aspect of immediate practical importance in 1822. 


* See the article on Parliamentary Beform in this Journal, for 
Nov. 1820 (vol. xxxiv. p. 461.), which supports the views promulgated 
by Lord J. Bussell. 

t New Shoreham was thrown into the neighbouring hundred in 
1771, Cricklade in 1782, and Aylesbury in 1804. See 11 Geo. 3. 
0.-55., 22 Geo. 3. c. 81., 44 Geo. 3. c. 50. 
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In that year, Lord John Bussell moved a resolution * that the 

* present state of the representation of the people in Parliament 

* required the most serious consideration of the House * (Afnril 
29th); and introduced his motion with an elaborate argu¬ 
ment. The positions which he undertook to establish are 
expressed in the following pass^e:—*lf I can show (he siud) 

* that the state and condition of the people has materially 
' changed, and that the change in the state of the House has 
‘ not been agreeable to that change in the state of the ^ople, 

* but of a very different and opposite tendency, then it must be 
' allowed that the House and the people have no longer that 

* accordance which they ought to have, and that some remedy is 

* required.* The plan of Reform which he proposed, was to 
deprive the 100 smallest boroughs of I member each; and add 
in their place 100 members, of whom 60 should be elected by 
counties, and 40 by large towns. The motion was opposed by 
Mr. Canning (who had at that time accepted the office of 
Governor-general of Bengal), in a carefully considered and 
impressive speech, which ended with the following peroration: 
—‘ That the noble lord will carry his motion this evening, I 
‘ have no fear; but with the talents which he has shown himself 
‘ to possess, and with (I sincerely hope) a long and brilliant 
‘ career of Parliamentary distinction before him, ho will, no 
‘ doubt, renew his efforts hereafter. Although I presume not to 
‘ expect that he will give any weight to observations or warnings 
‘ of mine, yet on this, probably the last opportunity which 1 shall 
‘ have of raising my voice on the question of Parliamentary 
‘ Reform, while 1 conjure the House to pause before it consents 
‘ to adopt the proposition of the noble lord,-—I cannot help 
‘ conjuring the noble lord himself to pause before he again 
‘ presses it upon the country. If, however, he shall persevere— 
‘ and if his perseverance shall be successful—nncLif the results 
‘ of that success shall be such as I cannot help apprehending; 
‘ his is the triumph to have precipitated those results, be mine 
‘ the consolation that, to the utmost and the latest of my power, 
' I have opposed them.’ Upon a dividon, it appeared that the 
motion was supported by 164 against 269 votes. ‘ The strength 
‘ which the minority mustered on this occasion (says the Annual 

* Register for the year), gave them more rational hopes of ul- 
‘ timate, though remote, triumph than had been entertained for 
‘ more than thirty years.* In 1823, Lord John Bussell re¬ 
newed his motion of the previous year; the numbers were 
nearly the same, being 169 for the resolution, and 280 against 
it. > In 1826 he repeated it with a repetition of the arguments 
which he had used in previous years, as to the representation of 
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decayed bbrougfaaand the non-representation of populous towns: 
tile resolution was negatived 247 to 123. Such was the 
Course of the Parliamentarjr proceedings on this sulject, until 
the dose of Lord Liverpool’s Administration. 

In 16284 a Bill passed the House of Commons for dis- 
franchismg Penryn, and conferring the right of electing two 
members upon Manchester. A similar Bill for disfranchising 
East Retfo^, and for transferring its franchise to the hundreds, 
likewise passed the Commons; but both Bills were lost in the 
Lords. In Committee on the latter Bill, Mr. Huskisson voted 
for transferring the franchise to Birmingham, and in conse¬ 
quence of this vote, he tendered his resignation to the Duke of 
Wellington, by whom it was accepted. In 1830, the East 
Betford BUI was renewed, and passed; Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. C. Grant again gave an unavailing support to the proposal 
for transferring its franchise to Birmingham. At the same 
time. Lord Howick moved resolutions declaring the insufSciency 
of specific Bills, and affirming the necessity of a general mea¬ 
sure. In consequence of this decision, Lord John Bussell 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for giving members to Leeds, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, which was refused by 188 to 
140 votes. Subsequently, Mr. O’Connell attempted to intro¬ 
duce a Bill to establish triennial parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and vote by ballot; but his motion was supported only by 13 
votes. Lord John Bussell then moved a resolution declaring 
the expediency of giving members to large towns and additions 
members to counties of great wealth and population. Other 
resolutions provided for depriving 60 boroughs, where the 
population did not exceed 2,500, of one member each, and for 
compensating tiie boroughs thus partially disfinnchiseik These 
resplutions were less favourably received than the Bill for giving 
members to the three manufacturing towns: they were ne¬ 
gatived by 213 to 117. Thus ended the series of motions on 
this subject anterior to the great measure of Lord Grey’s 
Ministry. 

In October 1830, Ldfd Grey’s Administration succeeded to 
power. The anti-reform declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
had precipitated his fall, and Lord Grey had, before he accepted 
office, obtmned the King’s consent to making Parliamentary 
Beform a Cabinet measure. The new Ministry, therefore, was 
called upon to propose a measure of reform at the earliest op- 
poiHamity; and, on the Ist of March, 1831, Lord John Bussell, 
ak ihe organ of the Government, though not as yet a member 
df the Cabinet, brou^t forward the plan, which uHimately be- 
tinmt the Befioom Act of 1832. We do not think it necessary 
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to follow in detiul the progress of this measure^ which .hb 
deed, within the personal recollection of our elder readen; hut 
we will onl^ recall so much to their minds as may serve to ehev 
how it was received by the Tory or Conservative party^ fiHUd 
how it was received by the country. 

The Bill was framed essentially upon*the principle originidlj 
proposed by Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt, adopted with modi- 
ncations by Mr. Flood and Mr. Grey, and subsequently en¬ 
forced, with fuller developments, and under more favourable 
circumstances, in the second stage of the question, by Lord J. 
Bussell and others from 1819 to 1831. This princi^e was to 
proceed upon the basis of the existing representation, but to 
correct its chief anomalies and defects by withdrawing the fran¬ 
chise from the small boroughs, which were either corrupt, or 
under the control of a single patron, and to transfer it, wiUi 
amended qualifications of voting, to large counties or unrepre¬ 
sented populous towns. The original plan was to disfranchise 
60 boroughs, returning 119 members, to reduce 47 boroughs 
&om 2 members to 1, and to reduce Weymouth from 4 mem- 
bem to 2, making a total reduction of 168 seats. Of these 
seats, 34 were given to 27 unrepresented towns, 7 of which were 
to return 2 members, and 20 to return 1 member each; .54 
were given to 27 large counties, each of which was to return 2 
additional members, and 8 scats were to be given to 4 metropo¬ 
litan districts. These changes were confined to England. In 
Wales, it was proposed to add some new towns to the existing 
contributory boroughs, and to create a new district of boroughs 
at Swansea, returning 1 member. It .was not proposed to dis¬ 
franchise any borough either in Scotland or in Ireland; but 5 
members were to be added to the representation of Scotland, 
and 3 to that of Ireland. The result was, that 168 s^ts 
were abolished, and 106 new seats were created, leaving a dimi¬ 
nution of 62 in the total number of the House of Com¬ 
mons. It was further proposed to create a uniform borough 
constituency of householders, to the annual value of 10/., for 
the entire United Kingdom, thus abolishing all the dose corpo¬ 
ration franchises. With regard to the English counties, the 
40a. freeholders were to be retained; but the suffrage was 
to be conferred upon copyholders to the yearly vdue of 
10 /., as well as leaseholders for twenty-one years to the annual 
value of 50/. Both in Scotland and Ireland the county 
voters were to consist of owners of lands or bouses to the anmutl 
value of 10/., and leaseholders to the annual value of 50/. After 
a debate of seven nights, in which the plan was denounced by 
Sir B. Peel, and other leaders of the Conservative party, as an 
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incendifliy measure, intended merely for keeping the Ministers 
in power, leave was giv^ to introduce the Bill without a divi¬ 
sion. The second reading of the Bill was fixed for the 2let of 
March, and on the following night the division took place, when 
the numbers were;—for the second reading 302, against it 301, 
leaving a majority of 1 in its favour. Considering the number 
of members who were personally affected by the Bill, it is a 
remarkable proof of the force of public opinion that it was not 
rejected by a large majority; but the reception which the Bill 
had met in the country rendered its ultimate success a matter 
of certainty. It was clear that numbers were too evenly 
balanced in the existing House for the question to be settled 
without a dissolution of Parliament; and an opportunity for an 
appeal to the country, by which public opinion would be tested, 
was soon given to Ministers. On the 10th of April, upon the 
next stage of the Bill, General Gascoyne moved a resolution 
that the number of representatives for England and Wales 
ought not to be diminished. This, motion was carried by a 
majority of 8, the numbers being 299 to 291. On the 22nd of 
April the King prorogued Parliament, with a view to its dis¬ 
solution, and on the following day it was dissolved. This dis¬ 
solution was hmlcd as a great popular triumph; the elections 
took place under the influence of strong excitement; and they 
decided the fate of the Beform Bill in the elective House of 
Parliament. Out of the 82 county members for England, all 
but six were pledged to vote for the Bill. Parliament met 
again on the 21st of June, and on the 24th Lord J. Bussell 
obtained leave to bring in a second Beform Bill, which, on 
the 6th of July, was read a second time by 367 to 231 votes; 
the majority of 136 being a measure of the results of the dis¬ 
solution. After a long contest over the details^ in the Com¬ 
mittee, the Bill passed the House of Commons on the 2l8t of 
September by a majority of 109 votes. 

. There now remained the ordeal of the House of Lords; and 
in this branch of the Legislature, the Bill, after a debate of five 
nights, was rejected on ^e second reading by a majority of 41, 
the numbers being 199 to 158. This division took place on the 
8 th of October, and on the 20th Parliament was prorogued. 
The rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords caused feelings 
of .disappointment and anger to pervade the country, produced 
serious riots at Derby, Nottingham, and Bristol, and called fortli 
th£. activity of the political unions of the large towns. The 
anxiety for a speedy settlement of the question was intense; 
Parliament was again assembled on the 6th of December, and 
on the 12th Lord John Bussell obtained leave to bring in a 
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third Hoform Bill, which 'differed in many of its details from 
both its predecessors; it was read a second time bn the 18th, 
apd on the 23rd of March it passed the House of Commons by 
a majority of 355 to 239. The. Bill found the House of Lordb 
in a somewhat altered mood, and the second reading was carried 
by a majority of 9; but in the Committee, Lord Lyndhurst 
moved the postponement of the disfranchising clauses, and car¬ 
ried his motion by a majority of 35.* In consequence of this 
decision, Lord Grey and his colleagues, having failed in obtain¬ 
ing from the King permission to c^eate new peers, tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted. A negotiation- then 
ensued, through I^ord.Lyndhurst, with the Duke of Wellington, 
for the formation of a Conservative government, which should 
be pledged to carry (according to His Majesty’s words) * an 
‘ extensive reform in the representation of the people in Parlia- 
‘ ment.’ But Sir R. Peel declined to be a party to an extensive 
reform, or to join the proposed government; the House of Com¬ 
mons passed a vote of confidence in Lord Grey’s Ministry by a 
majority of 80; the country assumed an attitude of menace; 
and the attempt to carry a Tory lieform Bill under the auspices 
of the Duke of Wellington was abandoned as hopeless. Lord 
Grey and his colleagues resumed their functions, having ob¬ 
tained from the King the recpiisite authority for influencing the 
House of Lords, to be used in case of necessity. His Majesty’s 
wish was conveyed in writing to the Conservative peers, that 
they would offer no further opposition to the Bill, and it passed 
the House of Lords on the 4th of Jdne, by a majority of 106 
to 22 ; the royal assent was given by commission on the 7th of 
June, 1832. The Bills for 8c(»tlahd and Ireland subsequently 
went through both Houses without material difficulty. 

Such was the happy result of this formidable struggle, which 
entirely engrossed the attention of the country for tlie fifteen 
months during which it lasted, and which involved one of the 
- ------- " ■ — — < 

* Lord Ellcnborough sabscqucntly stated the alterations which it 
was intended to make in the Bill, if Ministers had acquiesced in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s amendment. SAedule A., the schedule of entire dis- 
fnincliisemcnt, was to be retained ; but Schedule B., which deprived 
certain boroughs of one member, wa.s to be omitted. Two pembers 
were to be given to each of twenty large English tovrn^ and one 
member to each of two towns in Wales. The remaining seats were to 
be distributed among the English counties. No additionTwas to be 
made to the Irish or Scotch representation. Tbe 10/. household 
franchise was to be retained. It seems, therefore, that the" House of 
Liords were prepared at this time to assent without further struggle 
to the entire disfranchisement of fifty-six Imroughs. 
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greatest changes of political power ever extorted from a re¬ 
luctant legislature by constitutional means. As soon as the 
plan was promulgated its reception in the country was con¬ 
clusive. The popular cry rose for ‘ the Bill, the whole Bifl; 
* and nothing but the Bill.’ In truth, the dose-borough 
system, on account of the small number of persons who be¬ 
nefited by it, was even in the counties regarded by the class of 
gentry with jealousy; among the middle classes of th4 towns it 
was universally disliked. Hence a new election, even under 
the old system, produced' a House of Commons which carried 
the Bill by a large majority, and in which nearly all the English 
county members were reformers; and the House of Lords, in 
whom the real interest in favour of close boroughs resided, were 
forced to yield, when the inability of the King to turn out the 
Reform Ministry had been practically demonstrated, and he 
had been compelled to submit to the necessity of consenting to 
the creation of new Peers. 

The Conservative party fought the battle against the Bill in 
both Houses of Parliament at every stage, and succeeded in 
producing many alterations in the measure; so that the third 
edition of the Bill, as it ultimately passed, differed in several 
material points from the original plan. By the Act which 
became law, 56 boroughs‘were disfranchised, 30 boroughs lost 
1 member, and Weymouth was reduced to 2 members; of the 
seats thus liberated, 64 were assigned to English towns, 1 to a 
Welsh borough district, 62 to English counties, 5 to Scotland, 
and 5 to Ireland, the iiotal number of seats remaining the 
same. By these transfers, and by the introduction of a uniform 
borough franchise, the borough representation of England was 
completely altered in its character. But in Scotland and 
Ireland the Reform Act produced a still greater change; it 
gave to those parts of the United Kingdom a teal represent¬ 
ation in the Imperial Legislature, which they had never up to 
that time possessed. The entire representation of Scotland, 
both counties and boroughs, was close; in Ireland the counties 
were indeed open, and it was through the county of Clare that 
Mr. O’Connell had forced a settleilent of the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion; but the boroughs were in the hands of exclusive Pro¬ 
testant corporations, and through them the popular voice could 
not be heard. Altogether, when we consider the effect of the 
Reform legislation of 1832, we must perceive that it did for 
the House of Commons what the Revolution of 1688 did for 
the Crown; it effected a final and constitutional settlement of 
a question which had previously been in a fluctuating and in¬ 
determinate state. Prior to 1688, the theory of our Con- 
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stitution was, that the Crown was limited, and that its powers, 
were checked bj the Houses of Parliament; but this theory 
was not always recognised by the King in practice. Th.e 
Bevolution of 1688 brought the theory and practice into 
harmony. Since that time the Crown has never attempted to 
govern without Parliament. Prior to 1832, the theory of our 
Constitution was that the House of Commons was, a.represen¬ 
tation of the people in Parliament; but the right of electing 
representatives had become so restricted and capricious in its 
distribution, that the popular House often diverged widely 
from the people, and showed little or no sympathy with public 
opinion. The Keform code of 1832 settled this question, by 
giving the people an efficient and decisive voice in the elec¬ 
tion of their representatives. In this sense we consider the 
Keform Act of 1832 as a '6nal measure’; it finally settled 
the question as to the popular character of the House of 
Commons, which was strenuously contested by the Conserva¬ 
tive party at the time, and which has been acquiesced in by 
them ever since. Though the Reform Act did not draw an 
impassable lino in the direction of popular progress; though it 
admitted of a future extension of popular franchises; it never¬ 
theless established a definitive boundary against the encroach¬ 
ments of aristocratic power, and placed the real representation 
of the people on an immovable basis. The celebrated question 
asked by the Duke of Wellington, ‘ How is the King’s Govern- 
' ment to be carried on if the Bill pass^ ? ’ which has since re¬ 
ceived a practical answer, indicates without concealment the real 
view of English government entertained by him and his party. 
They held that if the majority of the House of Commons con¬ 
sisted of persons, not nominated by great borough proprietors, 
but freely chosen by genuine popular election, the Government 
could nt^t be carried on. They believed it to be necessary that 
a Government should repose upon an immovable phalanx of Mem¬ 
bers for close boroughs; and that the Members returned for open 
seats should be a mifiority, who would confine themselves to cri¬ 
ticising the Government in , their speeches, without being able 
to shake its stability by their votes. This theory, which was 
the esoteric doctrine of the Tory party, was finally demolished 
by the Reform Act. From that time, if a Government is to 
stand, it must stand by the support of a majority of Members 
returned to Parliament by a real popular election. 

Since the passing of the Reform Act, the principal question 
afiecting the representation of the people which has occumed 
Parliament has been that of 'the Ballot, or secret voting. The 
procedure for trying election petitions has been amended; the 
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poll for counties has been reduced to one day; two English 
boroughs have been disfranchised for corruption; the law re¬ 
lating to bribery and treating has been altered; the Irish fran> 
chise has been regulated; the property qualification has been 
abolished; but no extensive proposal for revising the liefonu 
legislation of 1832 was made until the Session of 1852, when 
the Queen’s Speech contained the following paragraph: — 

* It appears to me that this is a fitting time for calmly con- 

* sidering whether it may not be advisable to make such amend- 

* ments in the Act of the late reign relating to the representa- 
'tion of the Commons in Parliament as may be deemed 
^calculated to carry into more complete effect the principles 

* upon which that law is founded.’ 

In accordance with this recommendation, Lord John Bussell, 
then first Lord of the Treasury, introduced, on the 9th of 
February, a Bill to amend the representative system; but as 
his Government was soon afterwards dissolved,, the Bill did not 
rpach a second reading, or undergo discussion. In 1854, under 
the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, the Queen’s Speech contained 
an announcement that measures would be submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment for the amendment of the laws relating to the represen¬ 
tation of the Commons, and a Bill for this pur[)ose was intro¬ 
duced by Lord John Bussell, then leader of tlie House of 
Commons, on February 13th; but the Government, in con¬ 
formity with the prevailing wish, desisted from proceeding with 
the Bill at the commencement of the war with Bussia. Soon 
after the general election of 1857, Lord Palmerston,-then First 
Minister, stated his intention of proposing a similar Bill in the 
ensuing Session; the attention of Parliament was called to the 
subject in the Queen’s Speech for the Session of 1858 ; and Lord 
Palmerston’s Government were prepared to fulfil their engage¬ 
ment, if they had remained in office until the end'of the Session, 
although their views had not, at the time of their sudden 
resignation, •been reduced into the form of a Bill. The prio¬ 
rity necessarily given to the India Bill prevented Lord Pal¬ 
merston from proposing a Reform Bill in the early part of the 
Session; and we may remark that subsequent events have 
fully justified the refusal of the late Government to postpone their 
measure, and the choice of the time made for the establishment 
of the Queen’s direct sovereignty in India. We have adverted 
above to the declarations subsequently made by Lord Derby 
afid his colleagues on this subject. 

Looking, therefore, to the present'position of the Reform 
question in Parliament^ we perceive that the members of three 
successive Liberal Administrations have concurred in the pro- 
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priety of proposing a new Beform Bill as a Government mea¬ 
sure ; and that the existing Conservative Administration is about 
to adopt the same course of action. When the leading mem¬ 
bers of both parties have pledged themselves to the same 
principle, it may seem superfluous to discuss its policy; never¬ 
theless we think it desirable to state our reasons for approving 
of the production at the present time, of a Government mea¬ 
sure for amending the representative system as constituted by 
the Beform of 1832. 

Since that Beform was proposed to Parliament, nearly a gene¬ 
ration has passed away. It was the first extensive and sys¬ 
tematic measure, for the amendment of our representative system, 
ever proposed to Parliament by a Ministry, with the assent of 
the Crown, and under circumstances likely to ensure its suc¬ 
cess. It was proposed by the first Whig Administration, which, 
with the exception of the short-lived Ministry of 1806, had been 
in oflice for nearly fifty years. It was proposed after the long 
legislative inaction caused by the French lie volution, the war, 
and the Tory dominion. It was the first measure proposed by 
the heralds of a new era, after the break-up of the old system. 
Although it established import:int principles,—though it has 
become a great constitutional landmark, and has finally settled 
questions as to the boundaries of aristocratic and democratic 
power, which were previously in a fluctuating state, — yet the 
time and mode of carrying the measure rendered it impossible 
that the details then agreed upon should not, after a certain 
time, demand revision. Moreover, altliough the Bill was hailed 
with delight *t)y the general voice of the country, it came like 
a thunderclap upon those who were interested in maintaining 
the abuses of the close-borough system. Their indignation and 
resentment against the proposers of the reform were unbounded; 
their denunciations of its revolutionary tendency, tlieir pre¬ 
dictions of spoliation, confiscation, confusion, anarchy, national 
degradation and ruin, filled every London drawing-rOom, re¬ 
sounded in Parliament, and were echoed through the country 
by the ‘ Quarterly Beview,’ and by the rest of the Tory press. 
These passionate prophecies have been falsified by tlie event; 
experience has proved that the estimate of the probable efiects 
of the Beform Bill, made at the time by the Conservative party, 
was utterly erroneous. This is now an admitted fact; the 
organs of that party confess (what is indeed incapable of denial) 
that their judgment of its tendency was mistaken; and we. are 
now about to witness the spectacle of a Conservative Adminis¬ 
tration proposing an extension of that measure, which, when it 
was proposed, was loaded by the Conservatives with e^ery. vitu- 
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pcrativc epithet in the language, and was resisted the whole 
strength of their party. The furious and unreasoning violence 
of interested partisans naturally exeited the honest fears of 
many timid well-meaning people, who were thus led to believe 
that some frightful eonvulsion was at hand. All this storm has 
long sinee been appeased; the very excitement of that great 
struggle has become a matter of history; the swords of that 
day arc turned into ploughshares; Lord Macaulay,. instead of 
pleading the cause of an unrepresented community before an 
excited House of Commons, is devoting his hours of silent 
study to the annals of his country; a new generation has grown 
up, who know the Birmingham Union and the Bristol riots 
only from books. The subject may therefore be now recon¬ 
sidered with a calmness which was absent; from the original 
discussions. 

• The passion of 1831 and 1832 was undoubtedly a great evil, 
but it was inevitable. The waters had long been unnaturally 
dammed back; when the barrier was removed, the stream, 
though it kept within its banks, was violently agitated, and the 
vessel of the state was tost about in the current. But now 
everything is tranquil; instead of an exasperated Conservative 
opposition charging Whig Ministers with a deliberate design of 
creating confusion and anarchy in order to retain their places, 
we shall have a Conservative Ministry tendering a Reform Bill 
to a Liberal opposition, who will not fail to accept with readi¬ 
ness any popular concession of a really beneficial tendency. 
The opponents of Reform, in 1831, complained that Parliament 
was called upon to legislate under circumstances which rendered 
cool deliberation impossible. The complaint was just, though 
it was necessarily disregarded; but the opponents of Reform, in 
1859, will not be able to allege that fair discussion is impeded 
by popular excitement and impatience. On the other hand, 
the intense excitement of 1831 concentmted the whole cnei^ 
of the country on the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, and gave an impulse which carried the nation straight 
to its mark. All minor differences of opinion became subordi¬ 
nate to the paramount object of carrying the Bill. When this 
high pressure of excitement is altogether wanting, differences 
of opinion assume a greater degree of importance: the mind 
of the country is more speculative but less resolved; every por- 
* tion of such a question is open to debate, and the modes of 
dealmg with it, which may be suggested, are infinitely numerous. 
Hence, the practical difficulty of carrying any given proposition 
is increased.'. Happily, we may add that not only has the general 
character ahd conduct of the House of Commons been such as 
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to preclude any popular impatience for its reform, but the 
healthy and active state of our manufactures and trade, and the 
tranquillity of our foreign relations, prevent^ the existence of 
any factitious motives for change. There is not at present any 
of that uneasy feeling, consequent on privation and distress, 
which seeks a remedy in any political innovation, provided that' 
it departs widely from the existing order of things. 

The calmness of the public mind with respect to the ques¬ 
tion of Reform, is further evidenced by the rational and philo¬ 
sophical tone of the contemporary publications bearing on the 
subject; such as those whose title is prefixed to this article. 
And recent experience has shovjpi that all attempts to ad¬ 
vance the progress of the question by intemperate language 
or extravagant proposals have met with no response from the 
.nation. 

Jt has been affirmed that our present representative system 
is a sham; that the existing House of Commons has failed to 
represent the opinions and feelings of the people, and that its 
legislative operations have been such as to show that its con¬ 
stitution needs reform. We maintain, on the other hand, that 
since 1832 our representative system has not been a sham; and 
that the legislation of the Reformed House has been more 
successful and more beneficial than even a sanguine friend to 
Reform could; in 1832, have reasonably anticipated. If its 
legislation had been mischievous, the opponents of Reform 
would have had good ground for arguing that the measure had 
failed. There is no decisive test for distinguishing between 
genuine and spurious representation. The number of voters 
is not alone sufficient to discriminate between the reality 
and the sham. If universal suffrage alone suffices to con¬ 
stitute real representation, the existing French Chamber is 
a reality. On this point therefore we can only oppose 
assertion to assertion, and can only declare our opinion to be 
that the present representative system is not a sham. That the 
existing House of Commons has reflected with fidelity the pre¬ 
dominant opinions of the great body of the community, and 
particularly of the educated and intelligent classes, we hold to 
be a matter of fact, established by the evidence of general noto¬ 
riety. We defy any person to produce an instance where the 
House of Commons, since 1832, has shown an undue disregard 
of public opinion. As to its legislative works during the last 
twenty-five years, they are attested by the statute-book, and can¬ 
not be denied. During that quarter of a century—no long period 
in the life of a nation—a large j^rtion of our legislation hiss been 
revised and remodelled; there is not one of tbe great inslitu- 
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tions of the country which has not been amended, and some 
have undergone a fundamental change. We cannot undertake 
to make a complete enumeration of these legislative measures, 
hut we will mention a sufficient number to show the successful 
activity of the House of Commons—the great moving power of 
reform—in its own proper department. Since 1832, the consti¬ 
tutions of the municipal corporations of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have been rc-organised on a now and popular footing. 
The dangerous abuses of the old English Poor Law have been 
removed, and a new system of administration established. A 
poor law, founded on a safe principle, has been introduced into 
Ireland; and the poor law ♦f Scotland has been amended. A 
county police has been organised in Great Britain, and the 
borough police improved. A system of county lunatic asylums 
has been created in the three kingdoms, and placed under proper 
superintendence. The entire penal system has been recast; 
transportation to the colonies has been nearly abandoned, and 
penal servitude at home been introduced on a large scale; the 
inspection of gaols has been provided for. The labour of women 
and children in factories and mines has been placed under sta¬ 
tutory regulations. A department of education has been 
created, and large annual Parliamentary grants have been made 
for the assistance of schools, both in Great Britain and in Ire¬ 
land. Measures for the reform of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, constituting Commissions with extensive powers, 
have been agreed to; the Oxford Commission has completed 
its labours with success. The Established Church of Ireland 
has been subjected to extensive reforms, as respects its hier¬ 
archy and the appropriation of the revenues of the episcopal 
sees. In England, likewise, the revenues of bishops, deans, and 
chapters have been redistiibuted and reformed. A system of 
coimimtation of tithes has been introduced in Eng^ind; also a 
civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages. Acts for 
facilitating the inclosure of waste lands, and the enfranehise- 
incnt of copyholds, have been passed, lilxtensive reforms in the 
law, which wc cannot particularise, have likewise been made. 
County Courts, with a cheap simple procedure, have been esta¬ 
blished over England; the Ecclesiastical Courts have been abo¬ 
lished, and the Jurisdiction in divorce cases transferred from the 
^Parliament to a regular Court; the mitigation and consolidation 
of the criminal law has been proceeded with; the forms of con¬ 
veyancing and pleading havemndergone great changes; the Irish 
Encumbered Estates Court has created a revolution in Irish 
landed property without producing any sense of insecurity, or 
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violating the sanctity of contracts. The measures relating to 
foreign and domestic trade are too numerous to be separately 
recounted; our entire tariff has been revised, and the Corn Laws 
have been repealed: the time-honoured code of Navigation 
Laws has likewise been swept away. The Usury Laws have 
been repealed; the issues of the Bank of England and of all 
country hanks have been placed under regulation. The Pri¬ 
vate Bill legislation of the House of Commons has occupied 
much of its attention; public works of all kinds, including tlie 
railway system introduced since 1832, have been carefully scru¬ 
tinized : and although this part of the labours of the House 
may not have been quite successful, the failure has been prin¬ 
cipally owing to the unwillingness of the public to entrust 
larger powers to the Executive Government. It would be a 
vain attempt to enumerate the useful projects of all kinds which 
have of late years come under the cognisance of the House. 
Wc may particularly mention steam communication with our 
own possessions, and with foreign countries, for which liberal 
grants have been made. The system of lighthouses and har¬ 
bours of refuge has received attention. Our internal post-ofHce 
system has been completely renovated, and its benefits have 
been rendered accessible to all classes, by the introduction of 
the penny post, and the cheap book post. Many important 
amendments have been introduced into our military and naval 
systems; our administrative system has undergone numerous 
reforms. • Slavery has been abolished in our 'colonies: trans- 
j)ortation to Australia has been discontinued; several colonies 
liavc received free constitutions, and the system of responsible 
Government has been introduced into those colonics which 
were fitted to receive it. For our Indian Em[)ire, the principle 
of Fox*s India Bill has been at last established; the Govern¬ 
ment of the Company has been abolished, and the direct autho¬ 
rity of the Queen and her Ministers has been brought to bear 
on that great dej)cndcncy. Now if all this miscellaneous legis¬ 
lation, extending over every branch of human affairs, and over 
the most remote quarters of the world, had been hasty and 
extemporaneous; if it had failed in its objects, and had been 
condemned by subsequent experience; it might be said with 
truth that the Beformed House of Commons had proved the 
Keform Act to have been a defective measure. But such is 
not the fact: its legislation was carefully prepared, under com¬ 
petent advice, and maturely considered: it has in general pro¬ 
duced the effects intended by its authors, and its practical 
operation has stood the test of experience. We would refer 
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in particular to Ireland; whose social state has been com¬ 
pletely renovated by the wholesome Imperial legislation of the 
last twenty-five years. Now when we compare the legislative 
results of the period from 1832 to the present time with those 
of the period from 1815 to 1832 —to say notliing of the long 
torpid period of the war — we cannot but think that the com¬ 
parison is highly in favour of the Keformed House, and that 
the character of its legislation taises a presumption in favour 
of a further cliange conceived in the spirit of the Act of 1832, 
The'success of the Reform of 1832, which we take to be an 
undeniable fact, seems to us, after an interval of twenty-seven 
years, and the great development of the country during that 
period, to afford an argument for again reviewing our represen¬ 
tative system upon principles similar to those adopted at that 
time. 

It is easy to say, with tlie Birmingham Reform Association, 
that there are some improvements in our institutions which 
remain to be effected; that there are still excise duties on 
paper and hops; that pauperism is not extinguished; that the 
national debt remains undiminished; tlmt judges sometimes 
differ about the law; and that the question of National Educa¬ 
tion is unsettled. By such arguments as these any legislature 
may be proved to be ill constituted. We rather infer from the 
eificient manner in which the Reformed House has done its 
work, and from the generally beneficial character of its legis¬ 
lation, that a renewal of the process from which it received tins 
wholesome impulse, if conducted with skill and discretion, will 
again be attended with the same satisfactory results. It is true 
that in the long list of remedial and beneficial measures which 
we have just quoted, and which we arc entitled to regard as the 
progeny of the Reform Act of 1832, there is scarcely one—if 
indeed there be one — which has not had in its ^me to en¬ 
counter and to surmount the resistance, the opposition, and the 
denunciations of the Tory party. Yet by an unparalleled 
change in the spirit or the policy of these very same men, the 
country is now asked to believe that they are the fittest persons 
to improve on the measures they so strenuously combated, and 
to complete the work they once described as mischievous or 
impracticable. Nay, they do not scruple to appropriate to 
^ their own purposes that ground, every inch of which was wrung 
from them by hard fighting, and to claim a mastery in the 
science of Reform which they have only learned by five and 
twenty years of incessant defeat 

^ Since 1832, the course of this nation has been one of con¬ 
tinuous and rapid progress. Its social and economical state has 
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undergone extensive amelioration. The different classes of 
society are more firmly knit together. The wealth and political 
importance of the middle class — the keystone of the com¬ 
munity ~ have made a steady growth. The untiring efforts of 
religious and •philanthropic societies have strengthened the 
general feeling of humanity towards the less favoured portions 
of society, and have exercised a strong democratic and frater¬ 
nising influence. Partly by voluntary efforts, and partly by 
public aid, popular education has' been widely diffused. The 
influence of the chciip press has contributed to the spread of 
useful knowledge; and an undoubted advance in the intelli¬ 
gence of all ranks of society is observable. Among the 
working classes this advance has shown itself in the absence of 
machine-breaking and rick-burning, ^d generally in the ab¬ 
stinence from organised violence. Even in the rural districts 
of Ireland, though agrarian .murders arc still occasionally per¬ 
petrated, yet agrarian disturbances on a large scale, accompanied 
with a general intimidation and sense of insecurity, have not 
occurred for many years. It is our belief that no socialist or 
anarchical views arc entertained by any large classes of our 
population, either in town or country, and that all alarmist 
reasonings founded upon that supposition arc erroneous. 

Entertaining these views—on grounds which, as we think, can¬ 
not be shaken — of the character of the Reform of 1832, of the 
subsequent legislation of the Reformed House, and of the circum¬ 
stances w’hich render an ulterior reform now advisable, we need 
scarcely say that we entirely dissent from the opinions on this sub¬ 
ject promulgated by Mr. Disraeli in his speech at his re-election 
on the 8 th of March' last. The view put forward in that speech 
is that the Reform Act of 1832 was a ‘great party manmuvre’; 
that it was in substance a measure designed to perpetuate and 
consolidate the pow’cr of the Whigs; and that an ulterior reform, 
intended to remove this partial character of the measure, is 
needed, and ought to be produced by the present Government. 
Now, without going into the detail of the enactments in question, 
which effectually contradict this assertion, we would simply 
appeal to the history of the Reform Act, and to the manner in 
which it was forced successively upon each of the three branches 
of the Legislature, by the irrjesistible pressure of public opinion, 
as proving that it was no merely party measure. If ever there 
was a measure which deserves to be called popular and national, 
it was the Reform of 1832. It was undoubtedly opposed by the 
Tories, and in that sense was a party measure; but the Whigs had 
the country at their back.. If the natural effect of on extension 
of the representative system, and of its establishment on a more 
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popular basia, was to inprease the power of the Whig, and to 
diminish that bf the Tory party, this result must have been 
owing to the fact, that Wliig, and not Tory opinions, prevailed 
among the classes which were then enfranchised, and not to any 
partim character of the measure itself. It should be observed 
that the Reform Bill, though anti-aristocratic, was nojt simply 
democratic. It distributed power over a wider surface, which 
had previously been concentrated in a few hands; but it made 
the distribution upon various principles. 

From the success of the Reform of 1832, from the prudence 
and justice by which we. believe it to have been characterised, 
and from the subsequent development of the country, we draw 
the conclusion tliat the measure now needed is one which should 
be founded on the san^ principles, but should apply them to 
the existing state of things, and under the light of the experience 
which has been since acquired. We thinh, therefore, that any Bill 
w'hich should seek to counteract the policy of the Act of 18.32; 
wliich should treat it as a ‘ concoction of Whig jobs,’ and attempt 
to stigmatize popular concessions as party tricks; which should 
seek to introduce changes of a merely Conservative and aris¬ 
tocratic character; and which should try, by perverted statistics, 
to add to the power of the landowners in the representation, and 
thus disturb the existing balance of interests, would be a step in 
the wrong direction, and ought to be instantly rejected. On 
the other hand, we think that the Reform Bill of 1859 ought, 
like that of. 1831, to proceed upon the basis of what exists; that 
it ought not to treat our parliamentary and electoral constitution 
as a tabula rasa uj^on which a modern Abb 6 Sicyes is to in¬ 
scribe a fancy picture of his own; that, like the Bills of 1852 
and 1854, it ought to amend and expand, but not to create. In 
fact, there is far less reason for extensive and systematic innov.a- 
tionf at present than there was in 1831. At that tinffe it was ne¬ 
cessary to expand the ground plan of the edifice in order to make 
it complete; but at present a really representative system exists 
in every part of the three kingdoms, and we are only called upon 
to supply defects, to remove excrescences, and to introduce 
those changes which the ‘ great innovator. Time,’ has rendered 
expedient. Where the political and social state of a country is 
so. had as to be nearly hopeless, men of ardent and patriotic 
feelings may be justified in-recurring to that most perilous of all 
j remedies, a revolution in tlie form of Government. The rarity 
of the success of this experiment ccrtsiinly does not encourage 
its repetition, except in an extreme case., But that in a country 
m the present condition of Rnglandi enjoyitig a constitutional 
system which has gradually been widening its basis and in- 
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creasing its solidity, whose prospects are all bright and hopeful, 
any sane* man should wish to introduce a subversive measure of 
Beforni, which should alarm all the proprietary cla^es^ and 
perhaps, in its consequences, expose us to the risk of a-sanguinazy 
struggle for power, passes our comprehension. * By the iu'^ 
security which would thus be created, the commercial, manu¬ 
facturing, and trading classes — in whose dealings credit forms 
so important an element— would be sulFercrs even in a greater 
degree than the classes connected with the occupation and 
ownership) of the hind. In speaking of a subversive measure, 
we do not imply that any practical reformer is likely to make a 
proposal for effecting a fundamental change in'the existing Con¬ 
stitution. By a subversive measure we mean such a measure as is 
designedly framed with the object of creating disunion "between 
the three branches of the Legislature, and of giving the House of 
Commons such a character, as would render its harmonious 
working, in the existing order of things, impossible. 

Every free Government is founded on a system of compromises. 
The essence of a despotic Government is that it listens to no com¬ 
promise, and knows no other standard than the will of the prince. 
Compromise in tlic eyes of a Louis XIV. or a Napoleon is weak¬ 
ness, humiliation, disgrace, infamy.* If he cannot be master in 
all things he may as ivell abdicjite. He cannot stoop to parley 
with his inferiors. But a representative system, proceeding upon 
a basis of recognised equality, is peculiarly the subject of com¬ 
promise. It is a compromise between princqdes, the most im¬ 
portant of which are Numbers, Property, Intelligence,''and 
Locality. Each of these elements ought, as wc tiling to have 
its place in a wise and well-balanced representative system. 
None hut a politician of fanatical and absolute ideas would seek 
to found a representative system exclusively upon any one prin¬ 
ciple. A.n aristocrat who should look exclusively to property 
or intelligence, a democrat who should look exclusively to nmn- 
bers, would equally adopt an unpractical standard. Each would 
find, when the strength of his edifice came to be tried, that he 
had omitted elements in its construction which are essential to 
its solidity. It is by a due composition of these elements, in 
fitting proportions, according to the existing state of things, 
that a reform of our representative system ought to be iiow' 
effected. 

In the first place, it appears to us that the numerical basis of 
our representation, as it was fixed in 1832, may be enlarged 
with advantage. It was estimated that the Keform Act would 
add 500,000 to the tllen existing constituency: but at that rime, 
it is to be borne in mind, some of the largest English towns 
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were unrepresented, and in Scotland no popular elective body 
was in existence. The increase of intelligence among the 
operatives of the larger towns, and their orderly habits, point to 
their admission to the franchise in far greater numbers than 
heretofore. *Tfae Bill of 1852 proposed to fix the household 
qualification for boroughs at SI. rated value, and the county. 
qualification at 20Z. rated value. The Bill of 1854 proposed 
for boroughs a rated value of 67. and for counties a rated value 
of 107. It would be premature at present, before wc are in 
possession of the plan of the Government, to ofier any opinion 
upon the detailed arrangements of a Beform Bill; but we 
will remark thaf wfitatever reduction of the borough franchise ^ 
may be adopted, it will make the largest proportionate additions 
in the large towns, where the existing constituency is nume¬ 
rous, and the smallest proportionate additions in the boroughs 
of moderate size, where the existing constituency is not nu¬ 
merous. The introduction of a 107. household qualification in 
the counties will enfranchise all the unrepresented towns, by 
making the householders county voters. It will therefore tend, 
particmarly in the more populous parts of the country, to de¬ 
prive the county representation of its exclusively rural chameter. 
If at the’ same time, the number of county members is aug¬ 
mented, it will thus far be a qualified adoption of the principle 
of uniform Electoral Districts. 

With respect to the representation of Property, we think that 
the most important change which has taken place in this coun¬ 
try since 1832, is the growtii of the monied classes, as compared 
with the classes deriving their income from the rent of land. 
The enormous expansion of our trade and manufactures — pro¬ 
duced in great measure by the liberal legislation of the Ke- 
formed Parliament, and evidenced by the rapid advancement of 
the large towns—^has created a greater increase of wtysilth among 
the commercial and manufacturing classes, than could be pro¬ 
duced among the class of lanih^wners by any improvements in 
agriculture. We think, therefore, that by the Beform of the 
present year the monied classes ought to obtain a larger share 
in the representation than they enjoy at present. With respect 
to the manufacturing classes, this change may easily be effected 
by giving additional members to the manufacturing towns. 
With respect to the commercial classes, and particularly to that 
large portion of them whose head-quarters is London, this 
^object is not so easily effected. It was hoped that this class of 
persons would be elected by metropolitan boroughs; but this 
expectation has not been verified. At pi^sent it is principally 
through the smaller boroughs that wealthy merchants find their 
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way into Parliament. Hence we shonld look with jealousy 
upon any reform of our representative system which should 
simply have the effect of extinguishing borough seats and 
transferring the franchise to counties.* We have no wish 
to see the House of Commons composed exclusively of mem¬ 
bers for counties and for large towns. At present, if the com¬ 
parison be fairly institated, it will be found that the interests 
connected with land have, if not an undue, at all events a 
preponderating, share in the representation. Nothing can 
be more deceptive than the arguments drawn from a compari¬ 
son of the county and borough representations in the aggre¬ 
gate. The result of this comparison is that small agricultural 
boroughs, such as Arundel, Ashburton, Midhurst, Wilton, or 
Wycombe, are classified with Manchester, Birmingham, Fins¬ 
bury, and the Tower Hamlets. A considerable portion of the 
boroughs represent the same interest and the same social class 
as the counties. In order to determine the respective shares of 
the landed and monied interests in the representation, it is 
necessary to institute a comparison founded on wholly different 
principles, and if this comparison is fairly made, we will venture 
to affirm that the existing share of the Land will appear too large 
when tried by the test of property. We make this statement 
without any reference to the representation of the landed in¬ 
terest by the House of Lords, and solely with reference to the 
House of Commons. 

* By the Bill of 1854 it was proposed entirely to disfranchise 
nineteen boroughs (8chcdu]|^ A.), and to deprive thirty-three boroughs 
of one member each (Schedule B.). The boroughs in Schedule A. 
were Andover, Arundel, Ashburton, Culne, Dartmouth, Evesham, 
Harwich, Honiton, Knaresborough, Lyme Regis, Marlborough, Mid¬ 
hurst, NorthaJIerton, Reigate, Richmond, Thetford, Totnes, Wells, 
Wilton. Those in Schedule B. were Bodmin, Bridgnorth, Bridpori^ 
Buckingham, Chichester, Chippenliam, Cirencester, Cockerinouth, 
Devizes, Dorchester, Guildford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Leominster, 
Lewes, Ludlow, Lymington, Lichfield, Maldon, Malton, Great Marlow, 
Newport (Isle of Wight), Peterborough, Poole, Ripon, Stamford, 
Tamworth, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Tiverton, Weymouth. Windsor, 
Chipping Wycombe. By this disfranchisement 62 seats would be set 
free, and with four vacant seats there wore 66 to be disposed of. 
These 66 seats were distributed as follows: viz., 46 to English 
counties; 1 additional member to each of 9 large towns; 1 member 
to each of the towns of Birkenhead, Staleybridige, and Burnley; 2 
members to a metropolitan borough formed of Kensington and 
Chelsea; 2 members to the Inns of Court, and 1 to the London Uni¬ 
versity, making altogether 63. The .remaining 3 were to be added 
to the representation of Scotland. 
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' Bill; the Whigs have had their turn; and the new Bill most 

* bo proposed either by the Tories or the Badioals. The 
< oountry will not trust the Badicals, and therefore the task 

* must devolve upon the Conservatives.’ Such is the compen¬ 
dious reasoning by which Mr. Estcourt proposes to settle this 
question. That the Conservative Ministry will in their * tom ’ 
propose a Beform BUI seems to be certain; but although there 
ma^ be turns of ministries and parties, there will not, as we 
believe, be any turn in the principles upon which a Beform 
Bin is to be constructed. If the present Ministry, assuming 
the Beform Act of 1832 as their basis, adapt its principles to 
the alterations which the country has subsequently undergone, 
and make themselves the successors of Lord Grey's Ministry, 
by copying its policy and procedure; if they carefully aban¬ 
don the traditionary maxims of tlieir own jmrty, and borrow 
those of their opponents, we may look forward to a successful 
termination of their legislative enterprise. What matters it 
that the Conservatives opposed the Beform of 1832, and all the 
legislative measures to which that reform lias given birth? It 
may be answered that since March last they have seen a new 
light. After their assent to the Jew Bill and the abolition of 
Property qualification, and, we may add, their adoption of the 
India BUI, we may confidently expect that they wiU pro¬ 
ceed without reference to their-own previous opinions or those 
of their party, and propose whatever they think will be ac¬ 
ceptable to the majority of the House of Commons. We 
may expect that Ministers will be as oblivious of the past, 
as docUe and submissive to opponents, and as intent on self- 
preservation, as they were in last Session. We have likewise 
been glad to observe that the Government, with a like disregard 
of their consistency, have in the recent Indian declaration ex¬ 
pressed their confidence in Lord Canning, and their approval 
of his Oude proclamation. 

The reception of the Government Beform Bill by the House of 
Commons wUl, we feel satisfied, depend upon its character, and not 
upon party considerations. The plan must be judged as a whole, 
and by i& general spirit and complexion; minor details may be 
rectified in Committee; but a Government Bill, on a question 
of this magnitude and importance, if read a second time, must 
pass subs^tially in the form in which it is proposed. The 
Conservative party cannot carry a Beform Bill without the eon- 
and ossistence of the Opposition. It is true, that the 
sporty in' opposition is now experiencing the state of things 
whi^ Loid Bacon describes in his ‘Essay on Faction:* 

‘ when one of the factions is extinguished, the* remaining 
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‘ subdivideth.’ The abandonment, by the Conservativo party, 
of aU their characteristic opinions, and their almost entire 
annihilation as a power in the State, has rendered the Liberals 
indifferent about party organisation. iN'evertheless, they have 
the majority in the House of Commons; bjy combining and 
acting as a party, they can at any moment, if they think fit, 
cause their numbers to tell. They hold in their hands the 
fate of the Ministry and of its measures. 

With the Liberal party, therefore, will Ho the serious re> 
sponsibility of cither rejecting the Govemme 9 t Bill as inade¬ 
quate, or accepting it as sufficient, to meet the exigencies of the 
case. We have indicated, in general terms, the conditions with 
which a Beform Bill for the year 1859 ought, in our judgment, 
to comply. If an attempt were made to change the true basis 
of political power ^ m this country, either by a reactionary 
measure in favour of aristocratic influence, or by a rash and 
unpriiyiiplcd design to neutralise the votes of the middle classes 
by the addition of large bodies of venal and dependent voters 
to the constituency, we are convinced that the question thus 
presented to Parliament and the nation, would excite contention 
and encounter opposition of the most formidable kind. It 
is not by a Tory Beform Bill, conceived in the spirit of Lord 
Derby’s Government of 1852, when he boasted that the main 
function of his Administration was ^ to stem the tide of de- 
'mocracy,’ that the question can be set at rest for another 
quarter of a centuiy; nor is' it by an ultra-radical Bill, from 
whatever quarter it may come, that this amendment of the 
national representation can be constitutionally effected. We 
confidently assert, on the contrary, that by whomsoever this 
measure may be framed and carried, and under whatever 
colours the Administration of the day may happen to sail, the 
principles on which alone a Beform Bill can be securely based 
are the principles of steady and deliberate progress with which 
the Whig party is identified. 

If Lord Derby, by resuming the principles on which he 
acted as a Minister of the Crown in the Beform^Adminis¬ 
tration of 1832, should successfully accomplisli th^ task he 
is about to undertake, his success will only afford another 
proof of the truth of the remark, that it is the fate of the 
Tory party to be perpetually betrayed by its leaders into 
measures of public utility, directly opposed to the principles 
which those leaders have professed in opposition. Lord Derby’s 
followers already rank among their political trophies the proud 
distinction of having emancipated the Catholics, repealed the 
Com Laws, and admitted the Jews to Parliament, by the hands 
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of Muust^ They trill peth&m add to their triumphs 
that of having expanded and enlarged the popular representa¬ 
tion of the country. But though we hands are the nands of 
Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob. Nor, indeed, would they 
have carried these important measures agaihst their own ad¬ 
herents if the steady support of the Libert party had not been 
given to the cause they have so tardily and reluctantly made 
their own. On the present occasion a similar result may.be 
expected to ensue, if the Government Bill be of a nature to 
fulfil ^e just expectations of the country. Every one must be 
of opinion that this momentous question is now ripe for de¬ 
cision : that nothing is to be ^ned by protracting the contest: 
and that the public good requires a prompt and effectual solu¬ 
tion; for from the moment that all parties have agreed to a 
reform of the representative basis of the legislature, the legisla¬ 
ture in its existing shape has forfeited a portion of its moral 
authority in the country. On the other hand,,it must bo re¬ 
membered that the question has been already three times post¬ 
poned, with the approbation of Parliament; and that a further 
delay would be preferable to a tame acquiescence in an iip- 
perfect and unsatisfactory measure, which would only lay the 
foundation for a renew^ agitation of the subject at an early 
Xieriod. 
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^HERE was a time when continental visitors called England 
‘the hell of horses, the purgatory of servants, and the 
‘ paradise of women,’ from the two former having everything to 
do, and the latter nothing. The lapse of centuries has ma¬ 
terially altered this aspect of af&irs. The railways have anni¬ 
hilated the hardest-worked class of horses; improvements in 
the arts of life have relieved our servants of a great amount 
of toil, while on the whole elevating their condition; whereas 
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tiie women of the United Kingdom have been led forth from 
tbmr paradise into a life of labour and care, more strongly 
resembling that of men than either the men or women of old 
times oould have anticipated. Wearied'as some of us are with 
the incessant repetition of the «dreary story of spirit-broken 
governesses and starving needlewomen, we rarely obtain a 
glimpse of the full breadth of the area of female labour in 
Great Britain; and it requires the publication of the * Kesults of 

* the Census,’ or some such exhibition of hard facts, to*make us 
understand and feel that the conditions of female life have 
sustained as much alteration as the fortunes of other classes by 
the progress of civilisation. Sooner or later it must become 
known, in a more practical way than by the figures of the 
census returns, that a very large proportion of the women of 
England cam their own bread; and there is no saying how much 
good may be done, and how much misery may be saved, by a 
timely recognition of this simple truth. 

The idea itself expressed by the fomi of words * earning one’s 

* bread,’ is somewhat modem,— except indeed in the primitive 
sense in which Adam was set to do it. In the modern sense of 
^ earning one’s bread,’ the position arose, for men first, and sub¬ 
sequently' for women, after the creation of a middle class.of 
society. The thing and the name have been recognised for 
some centuries in regard to men. Women have been more 
and more extensively involved in the thing, especially during 
the last half-centurv; but the name is new and strange; and 
the extent to which they work for a maintenance is a truth 
known scarcely to one in.ten thousand of us. It is as well 
to know it; and timely attention to the fact is the best way of 
knowing it to practical purpose. 

There is no reason to suppose that women’s lives were less 
laborious than now, in the early days when they had no 
responsibility about their own maintenance. When there was 
no middle-class, and no shopping and marketing, the mere 
business of living was very hard work,^both to men and women. 
Tliey belonged to somebody, except the few who owned the 
rest; and the owners had perhaps as much on their hands as 
the dependents. The gentlewoman of ancient times had to 
overlook the preparation of every article of food, clothing and 
GOnvmience, for a whole settlement, in days when the corn had 
to :be*grown» reaped, and dressed at home; and the wool and 
hemp the same; and all the materials of building, furnishing, 
and adorning. The lOw-bom women had to grind the com 
before they could make the bread; to spin the wool, and dye 
and wjave it before they could make the clothes. Every pro- 
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cesB was gone through on everj estate. Eveiy step of daily 
life was laborious; and all working men and women were 
slaves. Not a few of them were called so in the days when 
the Irish used to purchase their workpeople from England; 
* The spindle side ’ of the house, as King Alfred called the 
gentlewomen, ascertained how many hands were necessary to do 
^e women’s work of the establishment; and the useless were 

f ot rid of, by one method or another, and chiefly by sale, to 
reland, or the estate suffered. In those times, there was no 
such idea afloat as that of self-dependence for subsistence. The 
maintenance was a matter of course; and*hard work a#common 
necessity, everywhere, outside of the convent 

The lot of the labourer seems to have been little lightened 
when the middle class began to grow, though more and more 
articles were to he had by purchase, and much toil and lime 
were saved by new arts of life. It was a great matter when 
the mill saved the pounding of corn. It was a great matter 
when the first Flemish weavers came over with their looms, and 
spared the women a world of trouble abfuf ‘ homespun.* Be¬ 
fore that, the foreigners used to say that the English wore 
scarcely anything but shepherds and wodl producers. More 
wool than ever was wanted; but the saving of the women’s 
time and labour led to an increased- production of poultry and 
eggs, butter and gheese, and many other good things. Still, 
the work must have been as hard as any that is known now. 
The days of the small yeomen had come on; the trading-class 
was beginning to appear; and all domestic matters rested on 
the women as entirely in the farmhouse and cottage as in the 
castle or mansion. * To winnow all manner of corn, to make 
* malt, to wash, and to make. hay, shear com, and in time of 
*need, help her husband to fill the muck-wain or dung-cart, 
‘ drive the plough, to load hay, corn, and such other, to go to 
‘ market and sell butter or pigs, fowls or com,’—such was the 
doty of the farmer’s wife, according to Fitzherbert, in the first 
English work on husbandry. The women had to make the 
straw or flock beds, and the chaff pillowy when that luxury re¬ 
placed the log of wood. They had to spin, weave, and dye the 
coverlets, and alt the fabrics worn by the household, not being 
wealthy enough to employ the Flemings as the higher orders 
did. All the x^easuriug and administration of the com and 
puke was the women’s business, and the preparation of the 
winter food; lhat is, the ssdting and drying of the lean cows 
which were •'killed in autumn because no way was known of 
keeping cattle alive till the spring grasses were ready. The 
women \nade the candles and the salt, and the soap; agd ^e 
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mead from the beehives, and the cider from the orchard; and 
they spent DO little time in collecting the finest inner badi: in 
forest, and the best herbs in the fields, to make bread of 
when corn and pulse failed. In all the intervals,'the spinning 
Was going on;—that art which has given a denomination to the 
Unmarried women of Great Britain and the United States to 
this day. First, in keeping the cattle, sheep, and swine, the 
women plied the distaff, as we now see the Alpine girls plying it 
amidst their goats, and the Arab maidens near almost every well 
or moist toady m the desert; and then, when the spinning-wheel 
came in,‘its whirr was heard all over the land, all day and the 
last thing at night. * It stops a gap, and so mnst needs be,’ was 
the reason assigned by the men; and in every house or hovel, 
there stood the wheel for eveiy woman to sit down to, in the 
intervals of other business. 

The gentlewomen first exhibited the change wrought by the 
, rise of a shop-keeping dass. It gave them more time than English 
women ever had before. There were seasons when, in the ab¬ 
sence of husband o:^ fdfcher, they had to govern large households 
or small districts,with millions of details to attend to; but 
even then, from the time when the miller ground the corn, and 
the vintner supplied the wine, and stuffs were to be had from 
the merchant, the mistress of an establishment had something of 
the leisure of a prince^ for doing what she l^d a fancy for; — 
and that was, for the most part, working tapestry. While the 
priest wrote the letters, and the steward kept the accounts and 
made the purchases, the lady could overlook the garden from 
her lattice, and the kitchen fram the gallery, without much in¬ 
terruption to the grave labour of stitching the*siege of Troy, 
or the finding of Moses, in coloured wools or silks. These 
coloured silks bring us to a point of view whence we can get a 
glimpse of a change in the life of those times. When shops were 
so established an institution as that laws were made from year 
to year to regulate measures and weights, and exportation and 
importation, a rabid hatred sprang up against the'Lombards who 
brought in silk ready for use, (' deceitfully wrought*) sd as td 
destroy the mystery of the sUkwomen and spinners, * and all 
^ such virtuous occupations of women.’ This was in 1455. Half 
a century later, the new prohibitions of small articles of wrought 
silk from abroad went by the name of enactments -*for silk- 
* vidteen; * and it seems as if there were really women who made 
' ^knit articles,* girdles, cauls, nets, laces, &c., for profit, as well 
as for household use. While reading the pulpit oefisures aimed 
at the ladies’ dress, in those days when silk was a ^witch 
iug qpvelty, the 'headdresses, horns, tails, and ornaments of 
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* pomp,’ we can easily imagine that' there- WBe,a demand * for 

* silkwomen ’ beyond what separate households oiould supply; 
and hence the rise of one of the ej^liesfi brantdies of female 
industry. 

We cai;i, at this moment, recall very few othero capable of 
yielding a subsistence. In ad ages and ^ nations there has 
been a tendency to commit medical and surgioal prac^kie to 
old women. It is so now, in the heart of Africa, and in the 
backwoods of America, and in the South-sea islands, and in 
mote parts of some islands which lie in a northern sea. One of 
the earliest figures in the lengthening series of female bread-win¬ 
ners is that of the doctress, with her. simples and her ointments, ^ 
and her secrets, and her skill in dressing woui^ds. By a similar 
mysterious adaptation, the doctress has been, in all times, the 
fortune-teller, or ‘the witcli, or at lowest the match-maker, — 
vocations by any of which a good deal of money has been obtain¬ 
able from age to age. In some analogy with these is, or was, 
the vocation of cook,—a profitable one also. Sending her 
messes from her own fire, or carrying her own saucepans and 
spices and herbs to the rich neighbour’s kitchen, or the lady’s 
still-room, the skilful cook was more patron than client, in times 
when English banquets were emerging from utter barbarism. 
There seems to have been little besides, in,the way of paid in¬ 
dustry. The occasional foster-mother 4ook the infant home to 
be reared. The sick nurse was either one of the household, or 
the doctress. Oq>hans, or the daughters of impoverished 
gentlemen, entered the household of some great lady, as maids- 
of-lionour did those of queens: but, beyond this, it does not 
appear that women sustained themselves by any other industry 
than the kinds wc have indicated. 

In those days, therefore, the supposition was true which has 
now become fdse, and ought to be practically admitted to be 
false;—that every woman is supported (as tlH law supposes 
her to be represented) by her father, her brother, or her 
husband. In those days, unmarried women were rare; and 
convents were the refuge of celibacy. It was not only in 
royal families that children were betrothed in .their cradles. 
In all ranks, parents made matches for their children at any 
age that' suited -the family convenience; and the hubbub that 
ensued, wh^n a daughter refused to marry at her parents’ Ind- ' 
ding, shows what a disaster it was considered to have a wo¬ 
man in the house who would neither many nor become a* 
nun. There was, in such a state of society*, no call for female 
industry, except within the establishment,—whether itpvere the 
mansion, the farm, the merchant’s dwelling, or the gettage. 
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From that time (the uprising of a middle class) to this^ the need 
and the supply of female industry have gone on increasing, and 
ktterly at an unpar^eled rate, while our ideas, our language, 
and our arrangements have not altered in any corresponding 
degree. We go on taUring as if it were still true that every 
woman is, or ought to be, supported by father, brother, or hus¬ 
band: we are only beginning to think of the claim of all 
workers,—that their work should be paid for by its quality, 
and its place in the market, irrespective of the status of the 
. worker:—^we are only beginning to see that the time must 
come when such artincial depreciation must cease, under the 
great natural laws of society. We are (probably to a man) un¬ 
aware of the amount of the business bf life in England done by 
womeif; and if we do not attend to the fact in time, the know¬ 
ledge will be forced upon us in some disadvmitageous or disa¬ 
greeable way. A social organisation framed, for a commimity 
of which half stayed at home, while the other half went out to 
work, cannot answer the purposes of a society, of which a 
quarter remains at home while three-quarters go out to work. 
This seems to be clear enough. It does not follow that ex¬ 
tensive changes in the law arc needed; or that anybody is called 
upon to revolutionise his thoughts or his proceedings. The 
natural laws of society wHl do whatever has to be done, when 
once recognised and ^owed to act. They will settle all con¬ 
siderable social points,—all the controversies of the labour- 
market, and the strifes about consideration and honour. All that 
we contend for at this moment is, that the case should be ex¬ 
amined and admitted. Under a system like ours, in which the 
middle-class of society constitutes the main strength of the 
whole organisation, women have become industrial in the sense 
of being the supporters of themselves and of a large proportion 
of households: and their industrial production is rapidly on 
the increase, ^he census of 1851 affords some idea of how the 
matter stands. ' While the female population has increased 

* (between 1841 and 1851) in the ratio of 7 to 8, the number of 

* women returned as engaged in independent industry has in- 
‘ creased in the far greater ratio of 3 to 4.’ (Industrial and 
Social Position of Women, p. 219.) We are not very far from 
another census, which will afford the means of learning what 
that progress will have been in ten years. Meantime, we can 

do better than prepare ourselves to estimate the next 
^disclosure, by looking at the case as it stands' to-day. 

The first head 'of industiy is always Agriculture. The 
Americans pride themselves on employing no women in agricul¬ 
ture, %nd are exceedingly scandalised at the sight of the 
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peaflantiy in continental countries tiUing their ground in family 
concert—the women and girls working there with their hiuh 
bands and brothers. It may be questioned whether the yeoman’s 
wife in Kew England, and the back settler’s daughters, have 
an easier life of it than the German peasant-woman, or the 
Devonshire labourer’s wife, or Highland lassies at a shearing. 
Considering the maple sugar-making, the soap-boiling, the 
com-husking, &;c., we should doubt whether any women w<xck 
harder than some who would on no account be permitted to 
handle a hoe or a rake. However that may be, there seems 
to be no doubt of agricultural labour being relished by English * 
women, and of its being, on the whole, favourable to health 
and morality. Health is morality, to begin with; and, if the 
woman’s labour improves the* family diet, and subscribes to 
the clothing club, while bacon and new shirts would be out of 
the question from the husband’s labour alone, the fact may be 
less deplorable than a well-to-do young republic may consider 
it. If the children are not at school, they are with tlieir mother 
in the field; and this is better than the fate of the town child, 
whose moilier is out at work. It is not, then, to be regretted 
that the proportion of women employed in agriculture seems, 
increasing in England. No census affords the means of more 
tlian an approximate estimate of the numbers, because w.e have 
not yet been told ^as wc must hope to be in 1861), how many 
of the rural labourmg class, become domestic servants. In the 
^ Industrial and Social Position of Women’, we find this state¬ 
ment : — 

• 

* Going through the necessary calculation, we are led to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions, viz., thal^ of the whole number of domestic sct- 
vonts, nearly two-thirds are born in rural parts; that the agricultural 
class, although little more than lialf as numerous as the dasses en¬ 
gaged in trade, commerce, and manufacture, sends out nearly twice 
as many domestic servants; that of the.women of town famines en¬ 
gaging in independent industry, about one-third become domestic 
servants; and thal^ of the. women of country families engaging in 
independent industry, six-sevenths become domestic servants. To a 
great extent, therefore, the women of tho rural classes monopolise 
that situation both in town and in the country.’ (P. 192.) 

According to the census of 1841, ^ere were then 66,329 
'women, above twenty years of age, employed in agriculture, 

' without reckoning the widow-fftrmers (who are not few), or the 
farmers’ wives. The late census gives 128,418 as the number 
so occupied, exclusive of the * farmers’ wives* and .^farmers’ 

* daughters,’ who are specially, but perhaps not completely, 
returned as being 289,793. Of the independent £emal| agri- 
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ooltural labourers, about one-half, or above 64,000, are dairy 
women. Neither in America, nor anywhere else, would dairy 
work be objected to as a feminine employment, (Conducted within 
doors, as it is, and tequiring feminine qualities for its manage¬ 
ment : yet it is harder work, and more injurious to health, than 
hoeing turnips or digging potatoes.. * No end of work’ is the 
complaint; and it is not an unreasonable one. On a dairy-farm, 
the whole set of labours has to be gone through twice a day, 
nearly the whole year round; and any one of our readers who 
has seen the vessels on a Cheshire farm, the width of the tubs, 

' the capacity of the ladles, the strength of the presses, and the 
size of the cheeses, will feel no surprise at hearing from the 
doctors that dairy women constitute a special class of patients, 
for maladies arising from over-fatigue and insufficient rest. 
There is some difference between this mode of life and the 
common notion of the ease and charm of the dairymaid’s 
existence, as it is seen in a corner of a Buchess’s park, or on a 
little farm of three fields and a paddock. The professional 
dairywOman can usually do nothing else. She has been about 
the cows since she was toll enough to learn to milk, and her 
days are so filled up, that it is all she can do to keep her clothes 
in decent order. She drops asleep over the last stage of her 
work; and grows up ignorant of aJl other knowledge, and un¬ 
skilled in all other arts. Such work as this ought at least to be 
paid as well as the equivalent work of men; indeed, in the 
dairy farms of the West of England the same labour of milking 
the kine is now vtry generally performed by men, and the 
Dorset milkmaid, tripping along with her pail) is, we fear, 
becoming a myth. But even in Cheshire the dairymaids receive, 
it appears, only from 8/, to 10/. a-year, with board and lodging. 
The superintendent of a large dairy is a salaried personqge of 
some dignity, with two rooms, partial or entire diet, coal and 
candle, and wherewithal to*keep a servant—50/. a year or more. 
But of the 64,000 dairy women of Great Britain, scarcely any 
can secure a provision for the time when they can no longer 
lean over the cheese tub, or churn, or carry heavy weights. 

Ireland has to be treated separately in all these surveys, 
from her having had no place in the census; and yet, in con¬ 
sidering the female industry of the United Kingdom, that of, 
Ireland is the most prominent, and commands the most sur¬ 
prise | Jt will be ever memorftble that during the transition 
p^lj^in which Ireland passed over from destitution and despair 
jt»^mfort and progress, the nation was mainly supported by 
ibe industry of the women. Oiir readers may remember riie 
* Cottage flialo^es* of Mrs. Leadbeater,—a homel/ book 
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which shows what rural life in Ireland was like before 
O’Connell broke up the good understanding formerly exist¬ 
ing between the landlords and the peasantry. That book re¬ 
presented the ordinary life of the peasant women, spent in the 
field or the bog, and in managing the manure and the pig at 
home. In the succeeding period, and after the famine, the 
desire for the lowest-priced labour led to the employment of 
women and children; and the strange spectacle was then 
common of the women toiling on the farms or pastures, while 
the strong men were nursing the babies and the grannies at 
home. It was not only, nor chiefly, the agricultural labour 
however which fed the peasantry, before the men resumed their 
proper place. The Scotch merchants employed 400,000 women 
and girls in * sewing,’ or what English ladies call * working’ 
muslins. The Glasgow employers paid 90,000^. a week in 
wages for this Irish work. A good deal more was earned by 
other kinds of fine fabrics. On the whole; the change from out¬ 
door labour to tliis seemed to be unfavourable to health in one 
direction, and' favourable in another, while the social benefit 
was indisputable. The sedentary employment was less whole¬ 
some than the laborious one; but the homes became cleaner and 
more comfortable. There is nothing in needlework, any more 
than in dairy-work, to make a woman a good housewife ; and 
the Irish peasant woman had yet another step upwards to make, 
to constitute her the labourer's wife that we may hope to see 
her; but the pig no longer shared the cabin, and the children 
were not tumbling about in the midden all day. The family 
diet is of a higher order than the old potato; and, as ope 
consequence, there is a stronger demand for dairy women. The 
land which used to be sub-let for pobito grounds is more and 
more devoted to the service of the butter-merchants, causing an 
expansion of &male industry iu' that direction. Whenever 
cheese is added, there will be still more for Irishwomen to do. 
It IS odd that the innkeepers in the most rural districts of that 
island have to get every ounce of their ch^se from England. 
Even without this prominent kind of women’s work, the female 
industry of Ireland must be very great. It is not less now than 
when it nearly supported tlie population, though the men have 
again taken the 1^ in the toils of life, and their reward. 

In connexion with agricultural labour we should consider 
the rearers of poultr}% pigs and lambs; the makers of dder and 
perry; and the bee-mistresses, who gain a living by their honey 
in many rural districts. The enormous importation of eggs 
from the continent, and •especially from France, shows that 
there is more work for women yet in this direction: Jmt the 
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ragniag passion for poultry-jards must result in a great difiu> 
non of the knowledge and skill which the upper classes are 
cultiyating so diligently. In addition to the twenty thousand 
female farmers and land-owners of England, and the half- 
million and more of * fanners’ wives and daughters,’ a sepa¬ 
rate class of pOultry-women will soon be able to make a good 
subsistence out of eggs and chickens. Then there are the 
market-gardeners,— thousands of women, most admirably em¬ 
ployed. There are the florists and nursery-gardeners, — not 
infrequently Quakers. It is a pretty sight, — a good nursery 
ground and set of conservatories, under the charge of a sensible 
Quakeress, whose shrewdness penetrates the whole manage¬ 
ment There are the flax producers too,—not a small number, 
if we include the care of the crop, the pulling, steeping, beet¬ 
ling and dressing, and bringing to market; and, as 60,000acres of 
Irish land ore annually under flax, and os 500,000 acres would 
yield no more than is wanted; and as millions of pounds sterling 
(2,000,000/. in ten years) have been wasted in buying an im¬ 
pure seed from abroad when it might easily be obtained at 
home, we may conclude that flax-producing is, or might be, an 
extending brandh of female industry. We may add that the 
demand for labour will increase, instead of diminishing, when the 
farmer consigns the preparation of the flax to establishments 
oiganised for the purpose, instead of insisting on doing it at 
home, and sinking in the market. At present, the women are 
in one place, poking in the ditch or pond at home, amidst an 
insufferable stench, and waiting on the weather for days or 
weeks; and then beetling with the old-fashioned instrument; 
while in another place they are about the same work in scutching- 
mills, to flu* greater advantage. The steeping, done without 
the stench of decay, and in a few hours or days in vats; and the 
dressing by patent machinery, are proper work for women, and 
will, no doubt, employ more and more of them,—especially as a 
great deal of seed is saved by the process. It is worth while to 
i^xmd 170/. in labour to save 1,200/^ in seed: and, as we spend 
300,000/L in importing seed, the*prospects of labour in the flax- 
produdng department are' well worthy of notice. When we 
have mentioned the itinerant classes of female agricultural 
labourers,—the hay-makers, reapers and binders, and the hop- 
pickerB,we have reviewed, in a cursory way, the whole of that 
djlv^Iln of female industry. 

^ the whole, its prospects are good. The introduction 
>.,^*^lnultural machinery does not at.first please the Insh 
h^y-maker^ the Scotch reaper, fne« Berkshire bean-setter, or 
the N^olk. tumip-^er: but neither did their grandfathers 
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like the threshing-machines in the days of Farmer Georse. 
Time and patience show that the results of that particuhu: 
change are two^ among others,—an increased demand for labour, 
and an elevation of the character of the employment,—two very 
good things in view for the scores of thousands of our country¬ 
women who are engaged in agricultural processes of one Idnd or 
another. 

Next to those who draw commodities from the surface of 
land should come those who draw commodities from its depths, 
—the women engaged in mining processes. We are happily 
spared the dismal chapter of coal-pit life which wc must-have 
presented a few years ago. It is true, the desire for an inde¬ 
pendent maintenance,—the popular craving for wages,—causes 
a good deahof evasion of the law; and women do get down into 
the pits in disguise, or by connivance; but the employment of 
women in coal-pits is no longer a recognised branch of industry 
among us. Who then are the 7000 women returned in the 
census under jthe head of Mines ? • 

They arc, no doubt, for the most part, the dressers of the 
ores in the Cornish and Welsh mines. The work is dirty, 
but not too laborious;—less laborious than the work which 
may perhaps be included under the same head,—the supplying 
porcelain clay from the same regions of the country. Travellers 
in Devonshire and Cornwall are familiar with the ugly scenery 
of hillsides where the turf is broken up, and the series of clay- 
pits is overflowing, and the plastered women are stirring the mess, 
ot sifting and straining, or drying and moulding the refined day. 
The mineral interest is, however, one of the smallest in the 
schedule of female industry; and it is likely to contract rather 
than expand,—except the light labour of sorting the ores. 

Next to the produce of the land comes that of the waters. 
Here again, scores of thousands of women find employment 
(otherwise than as fishermen’s wives and daughters) within our 
four seas. It is true the amount of fish-eating in our country 
by the lower dasses of the population is inexplicably small No 
one^ seems yet to have accounted for the neglect of, or prejudice 
agdnst, a kind of food ssi excellent and so abundant. But the 
demand created by nulway carriage and by the removal of' 
various^ restrictions, bids fair now to rSstore some^ng like the 
fish-eating of the old Catholic days. A few years since, tons of 
good fish were buried in the sands of the coast because they 
could not be disposed of while they were firesh, though the price 
in the neighbouring districts was so high that fish ftamA to be 
considered a delicacy for the rich. The ponds of old abbd^s and 
mansions had fallen into ruin; the river fish were dwin^fing in 
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number and quality; and the uncertainty of the great coast and 
deep sea fisheries became so extreme as to render that branch of 
commerce a mere lottery. Through all this, the fishwomen of 
all kinds stood their ground, with more or less difficulty. We 
do not mean only the sellers,—the celebrated Billingsgate fair, 
or the Musselburgh dames, and the Claddagh women. The 
shrill voices of the fishwomen all round the coast, and in all the 
ports, will for ever forbid their being forgotten when the inde¬ 
pendent industry of women is in question. They seem to be 
appointed to show how independent industrial women may be. 
A fai larger* number, however, are employed in the curing, and 
even in the catching of fish;, and t^ese held on through bad 
limes and good times; but, it is supposed, in decreasing numbers 
till a new period set in.. We need not describe ithe change 
wrought by the railway system, which scatters fresh fish all 
over the country, so that you may meet a man on the Yorkshire 
hills with a string of mackerel, or enjoying his haddock or fresh 
herring in. the midst of a sporting county in the |;ieart of Eng¬ 
land. The new arrangements for the protection of salmon, and 
for pisciculture, in imitation of the French practice, point to a 
steady growth of fish-eating at home; and the extension of our 
colonies, and of new settlements all over the globe ensures an 
increased demand for the staple of our. great sea-fisheries. The 
pilchard fishery, confined (with piloha^-eating) to two coun¬ 
ties and exportation to Italy, employs thousands of women. 
Jersey oysters alone employ 1000 women, and this may give us 
some idea of the amount of independent support afforded to 
women by our herring and cod fisheries (which last includes a 
variety of kindred* sorts); the mackerel and oyster, and lobster 
fisheries, round our own coast,-r-to say nothing of the remote 
cod and turbot,—and the whale fisheries, in which the women 
take a part when the cargoes return. There are probably few 
of us who have not seen more of this direction of industry than 
of manufactwres and commerce in which women ore the la¬ 
bourers. In every seaside 'place we have seen the wqmen and 
^1 b pushing their shrimpmg-nets through the little lagoons on 
the beach, or visiting the lobster traps at low water. In the 
Scotch islands, and on many an Irish promontory, we have 
seen the cuimg-houses \^ere rows of women were at work in a 
way suggestive of Bed Indian life, where the squaws sit cleaning 
tiieU fish on the margin of Lakes Ontario or St. Clair. The fur¬ 
ther north we go in our own island the more we find the women 
habituated to marine industry, as well as to preparing its pro¬ 
ducts ^r the marke^is. From Berwick to the Oxd of Caithness 
the ha^y race of men who fish, the Carman Ocean are bred and 
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nai:tared by a race o£ women as amphibious pa themselves, and 
busy all the year round in mending nets, vending fish, or Balt¬ 
ic and curing the * crans’ of autumnal herrings^ They swarm 
along the bleak coast of Aberdeen, and they give at somwseasons 
the. activity of a vast manufactory to the little harbours of 
Helmsdale and Wick. In the sea-lochs and western islands of 
Scotland, it is common for the. girls to p|y the oar, whether at 
ferries or in the fishery. The art which young ladies n^w 
practise on the still waters of their fathers’ pleasure-grounds, 
as an exercise to open the chest, the daughters of England all 
along her coasts, and yet more those of Scotland, have pradtised 
as naturally as walking, all their lives. Here the memory of 
Grace Darling will rise in all hearts,—as it ought; and with 
it the protest she made dgainst being singled out for fame,, on 
account of an act which she declared to be very common. Not¬ 
withstanding that protest, some of us prize aboijis most of our 
cabinet treasures the statuette from the Northumberland monu¬ 
ment Avhich represents her sleeping after her battle with wind 
and tide, with her oar at rest upon her arm. Yet more do we 
prize the immaterial monument raised to her in that crypt 
within us wherein great deeds are laid by for eternal remem¬ 
brance. Not the less, but the more, for her protest against her 
own fame is she become the type of anlass of our hardy country¬ 
women, who are good angels in storm and shipwreck. As long 
as her monument remains, it should be remembered that she 
received her renown with grief and remonstrance, * becausg,’ 
as she said, ‘ there was scarcely a girl along the coast who would 
* not have done as she did.’ 

Before we leave the margin of the sea, we must just glance 
at the smaller occupations pursued there by women. The most 
considerable of these was once the gathering and burning of 
kelp: but chemical science has nearly put an end to that. There 
is still a great deal of raking and collecting going on. * In some 
counties, half the fields are manured with small fish, and the 
offal of larger, and seaweeds and sand. Then there is the 
gathering of jet and amber, and various pebbles, and the polish¬ 
ing and worHng them. The present rage for studies of marine 
creatures must afford employment to many women who have 
the shrewdness to avail themselves of it. Then there are the 
netting women, who supply that part of the fishermen's gear; 
and the bathing women, where visitors congregate. We have 
no means of learning the numbers engaged in such a variety of 
seaside occupations, but they must be considerable. 

As nearly two-thirds of our maid-servants are countiy-bom, 
that class presents itself next foe reriew. There aee .some 
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standing marrels in regard to the order; how it is that so few 
of them many, and how they live in old age; both questians 
being pertinent to every inquiry into female industry. 

The fball proportion of marriages among domestic servants 
is no marvel if we. consider that nearly htJf a million of our 
maid'Servants have come from country places, where the pro¬ 
portion of ihe sexes^was about equal, to towns where their 
numbers are added to the women’s side, while a considerable 
p6rcent£^e of the men are absent as soldiers, sailors, fishermen, 
commercial agents, &c. We find the following passage in * The 
* Industrial and S^ial Position of Women ’: — 

* Take for illustration the town of Edinburgh. In 1851 there were 
in that town (including -Leith) — 

•Men above the age of 20 - - 47,049 

Women „ “ 64,638 

the proportion being as three to four. In the same town tlic number 
of the sexes below the age of 20 was about equal. Turn then to the 
number of domestic servants. Of these there were no less than 
12,449 above the age of 20, besides nearly half that number below 
the age of 20. In other words, 1 out of every 5 women in Edin¬ 
burgh above the age of 20 is a domestic servant, while in Great 
Britain, on Ihe average, 1 in 10 only is so. Even this large number 
of domestic servapts does not suffice to account for the largh dispro¬ 
portion of the female sex in the town in question. It is partly attri¬ 
butable to the seaport of Leith; and the even distribution of wealth 
in such a town as Edinburgh, besides drawing from rural districts 
an unusually large proportion of domestic servants, draws also many 
women from the same districts to tlie trade of millinery, and to other 
assignable and unassignable occupations. But, that ti:ie main cause 
of the disproportion of the sexes in Edinburgh is referable to domestic 
service, may be seen by comparing the statistics of that town with 
those of its rival Glasgow. Glasgow is in many respects a wealthier 
town than Edinburgh, but not in the same sense. In Edinburgh a 
large section of the population stand above the working ranks, and 
wealth is distributed. In Glasgow nches tend to accumulate in the 
hands of a smaller number of individuals; wealth is not distributed; 
a larger section of the population fall within the working ranks, and 
fewer persons ean afford to have domestic servants. Hence, although 
Glasgow is one of the most extensive shipping ports, with many of 
its population absent at sea (an agency, however, tW is probably 
counterbalanced by the influx of adventurers), the sexes in that town 
counted, in 1851, as follows: — 

I Men above the age of 20 - - 83,455 

Women ' „ „ - 100,574 

the proportion being as six to seven, or thereby, in place of three to 
fopr, as in Edinburgh. In Glasgow, the number of female domestic, 
servant^ above the age of 20^is 9635; less than one in ten of the 
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female population of the same ag^ less than the average of Great 
Britain, and about one-half the •proportion obtaining in Edinburgh.’ 
(Pp. 194-0.) 

This explains a great deal of the celibacy of the- dass. 
In houses where men-servants are kept the housenmids and 
cooks marry ; and so they do in country mansions, where they 
are considered good matches by the young labourers round; 
but in middle-class households, in towns, it is rather a remark-* 
able circumstance when a servant marries from her place. This 
tends to establish the independence of female industiy. The 
class is so large, and their earnings are so completely at thehr 
own disposal, that their industrial position is as determinate 
as that of men. The household, of which they form so useful 
and essential a port, becomes their home. Bom for the moat 
part in a cottage, and destined, if they marry, to struggle 
through married life in narrow circumstances and bitter priva¬ 
tions, it is only in the houses of the middle and higher masses 
that they participate in those comforts and even luxuries of do¬ 
mestic life which capital, as well as labour, affords. There are 
few changes in the life of a woman more severe than that by 
which she transfers herself from the security and ease of do¬ 
mestic service to the precarious independence of married life; 
accordingly, this check operates with great power on the pro¬ 
pensity to marriage among female domestic servants, ana, as 
we have seen, a very large proportion of them do not marry at 
all. As for the other question, how they are supported when 
past work, there may be several answers, none of which are 
very cheering. Our readers must be aware that this is one of 
the points on which we have found it necessary to consult the 
female napmbers of the family council. They, and the clergy¬ 
man, and the physician, can, among them, afford some degree 
of satisfaction, though of a dismal quality. The physician says* 
that, on the female side of lunatic asylums, the largest dara, 
but one, of the insand arc maids of all work (the other being 
gjovemesses). The causes are obvious enough: want of suffi¬ 
cient sleep from late and early hours, unremitting fatigue 
and hurry, and, even more than these, anxiety about the future 
from the smallness of the wages. The ‘ general servant,* as 
the maid of all work is Stow genteeUy called, is notoriously 
unfit for higher situations, from her inability to do anything 
well. She has to do everything ' somehow,* and therefore can¬ 
not be expected to excel in anything. At the same time, he^. 
wages a 4 :e low, because it is understood that a servant of high 
qualification in any department would not be a maid;of all 
work. Thus she has no prospect but of toUmg on *she 
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drops, having from that moment no other prospect than the 
workhouse. With this thought chafing at her heart, and her 
brain confused'by her rising at five, after goin^ to bed at an 
hour or two past midnight, she may easily pass into the asylum 
some years before she need otherwise have entered the work- 
house. ‘ This is horrible I ’ some of our readers will exclaim, 
‘ but it relates to only a small proportion *of one out of many 
* classes of maid-servants,—a very small class, probably.’ Not 
so. Little as the fact is generally understood, the maids of all 
work constitute nearly half of the entire number of female 
dontestics, as computed at the last census, including the large 
class of charwomen, who amount to nearly 54,000. We are 
apt to forget that all the households in the land have not each 
a cook and housemaid at least, and a nursemaid where there are 
children ; but if wc would consider the vast tradesman class, 
and the small manufacturers, and the superior artisans, we 
should not be surprised to find that in Great Britain (without 
Ireland) there are upwards of 400,000 mmds of all work. Be¬ 
ginning upon five or six pounds wages in youth, they rarely 
rise beyond ten pounds. They have no time to take care of 
their clothes, which undergo excessive wear and tear, so that 
it is a wonder if there is anything left for the Savings’ Bank at 
the year’s end. Such is the aspect of one branch of independent 
industry in England. 

How is it with the other classes of the sisterhood ? What 
are their chances of escaping the workhouse ? 

' The next in number to the ' general servants,’ and rather more 
than one-eighth as many, are the charwomen, as we have just 
seen. In full practice, a charwoman makes from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds a year (at one shilling and sixpence a day, 
^Sundays excepted), apart from her food. As ‘ advantages * of 
‘various kinds occur to occasional servants, she may obtain 
enough in that direction to provide her room and bed, and thus 
she can, if alone in the world, and at the head of her >kind of 
service, lay by ten pounds a year: but the chances are much 
agmnst it, and all the wives and widows, with children at home, 
must find it as much as they can do to live. Next in number, 
to our surprise, we find the housekeepers, who are- scarcely 
short of 50,000. The wages of a housekeeper, in the proper 
sense of the term,, are, we are assured, not less than fortj^ or 
pounds, provided she has nothing to do with cooking; 
'ibut a ' cook and housekeeper ’ is a domestic ofiSlcesof a lower 
grade. If, then, housekeepers wear out naturally, and, are not 
heavily burdened, they may easily afiPord to purchase a small 
’annuity (and, if a deferred annuity, a not vexy small one) from 
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their sayings. The cooks come next; and in no class are the 
wages so various. A middle-class household, in which two 
servants are kept, pays the cook ten pounds, and from that 
pohit the wages rise (we are informed) to about for^ pounds, 
when the man cook assumes the command of the kitchen fire* 
Of the 47,000 women cooks in our kitchens, the larger pm* 
portion receive from twelve to eighteen pounds a year. The 
housemaids are fewer than the cooks, their number l^ing under 
42,000. Their work is easier and lighter than that of any 
other class in domestic service, and it is somewhat less highly 
paid. We are told that they, for the most part, have twelve- 
pounds, almost as many having ten pounds, and few rising 
above fourteen pounds. Among the nursemaids the lady’s- 
maids must be included, unless they come in with the house¬ 
maids in the tables before us,, which seems improbable. The 
nursemaids are set down as amounting to 21,000. It is a 
surprise to fond papas, who think that their children are not' 
made of the same clay os other people’s, that their personal 
attendant, the guardian of such treasures, should be paid no 
higher than the woman who sweeps the chambers and polishes 
the grates; but the truth is, the best nursemaids are young 
girls, properly looked after by the , momma. So think the 
children, and they are good judges. The nursery ^rl begins 
with her five or six [)Ounds, and if, in course of years, she 
becomes the elderly head nurse in a dignified place, her wages 
rise to perhaps four times the amount. Indeed, we have re¬ 
cently heard of a case in which the head nurse, *guardian ho 
doubt of babies of price, receives in wages no less than forty 
pounds: but we trust, for thci sake of the nurseries of England, 
that the case is a rare one, and that our indiscreet disclosure tk 
the fact will not be followed by a general strike in that de- ■ 
partment. To make up the half nullion, there are the gate¬ 
keepers in country mansions (between three and four hundred), 
aptd the 20,000 inn-servants, whose receipts are not, for the 
most part, in the form of regular wages. 

Now, how can half a million of women, accustomed to the 
comforts of*our households, provide for the time when they 
must go and seek a home for themselves? ' Most of them b^ 
long to poor families whom they must assist; but if not, whab 
can they save in the way of a provision ? Two or three pounds 
a year is as much as the larger proportion can possibly spare.' 
Where the choice is offered them of a^ money payment, to 
provide themselveB with tea and beer (about two gmneas a year 
for each), the two or thi'ce pounds may be mi^e four or five; 
and this, we are assured, c^ten happens. Sti^, with every 
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ad;raiitage of good and qucdity, and consequent con¬ 

tinuous service, and with all aids of economy, it is apparently 
impostible for domestic servants to secure for their latter days 
anything like the comforts they have been accustomed to frcnu 
their youth upwards. The clergyman (»,n. tell how shockingly 
thankful they often are, in the cold and bitter season which 
closes their lives, for the bounty whidi passes through his 
handst Oar wives say they encounter old servants in eveiy 
almshouse they visU. Too often we* find that tlie most im- 
beeile old nurses, the most infirm old charwomen, are the 
wrecks and ruins of the rosy cooks and tidy housemaids of 
the last generation. This ought not to be. We ar& not alone 
in the wonder we have felt idl our lives, at the exceedingly 
low rate at which we obtain such a benefit as having 
business of living done for us. There must be a chaise. 
When society becomes aware of the amount of industrial achieve¬ 
ment performed by women, the chief impediment to an equali¬ 
sation of wages for equal work will be removed, and domestic 
servants will then require higher wages, or leave service. In 
faet, this clmnge has already begun. Wages are rising to 
unprecedented sums, is the cry wc hear from the domestic ex- 
ch^uer; they have probably increased in the last twenty-five 
years more rapidly than the price of any other branch of female 
emoluments; they are increasing more rapidly in towns than 
in the country^ and most rapidly in London. Unhappily the 
taste for expensive dress increases in the same ratio, and a very 
large portion * of these legitimate earnings is squandered to 
procure a smart houaet^ a silk dress, a mantilla, and a parasol 
for ^ndays. It is certainly a moral duty of no slight obliga¬ 
tion on masters and employers to endeavour to assist the mem¬ 
bers of their household to make a judicious use of their warnings. 
It is not difficult feur them to do justice, without running the 
risk of putting too much mone^ into unprepared hands. There 
4ire Sarings’ Banks and many kinds of Assurance societies wher^ 
distant annuities may be. secured on various terms. 

Under the head of ‘ service ’ several kinds of independent 
iadostxy occur whidi need only be pointed out: fis sick and 
monthly sursesy matrons atid nurses in asylums and hospit^; 
women, who go out to brew, to cook, to wash, and to sew ; 
ti^ searphers at poHce and custom-house ofiSces; matrons of 
^Is;. %bt-houae keepeiro; pw^Kipen^; waiters at railway 
xs^sfansei^. rooms, ana the;li}Ge. These lead us«. by a naturm 
fllMirition, taffin oommercial directions of female industty, some 
which ptsMsdec of. the (teaetm: service. 

' ^ lih loehing^ over thel'census returns, the occupations marie 
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out the classes of women employed, the widows, wires,-and 
maidens. The shopkeepers, like the farmers, arf ahnost always 
the widows, who, as wives, assisted their husbanfib>*aiuiwh 0 iiow 
endeavour to keep up the busing for the sake of ^ duldzeti. 
The same is* the case with the 10,000 beershop keepers aad 
victuallers, aad the 9000 inn^keepers, and the 14,000 
butohers and milk merchants, and the 8^0 waegon or ImmIk* 
carriage proprietors. Considerable as tlrese nunmra are, they 
w;ould range higher if women were taught bookkeeping iw a 
propet style. So many are seen to decline , in fortune, or 1^ 
marry again, or in other ways to hand over the business, to men, 
while in France, and in the United Statesythe. same dasa 
prosper at least as well as men, that inquiry ir provoked into 
the cause of the English fmlure; and it is usually found that 
the weakness lies in the financial ignorance of the women* . 
The weak point is in the multiplication table;—^in plain old 
English, they are bad at ciphering. This leads us to consider 
the wives. The ‘ shoemakers’ wives ’ alone are nearly 94,000, 
their business being both shopkeeping and manufacturii^. 
They serve ladies and children, and sell across the counts,, 
and in the intervals do the lighter part of the sboemaking. 
Some other denominations arc returned separately, as the 27,000 
victuallers’ wives, and the 26,000 butcheresses; but it is enoii^h 
to say here that the industrial wives, specially so return^' 
amounted in 1851 to nearly half a million. It would be a 
prodigious benefit to their households if they were qualified to 
manage the accounts. That there is no good reas(m why th^ 
are not is proved by the redient ri^ of a class of female account¬ 
ants in London, as well as by the instances in many of our huge 
towns of the counting-house (ksk behind the shop, or in the 
manufactory, being occupied by women. We have never heard 
a doubt suggested as to the capacity of women for arithmetic; on 
the contrary, the girls in the Irish National Schools equal hr 
excel the boys in mental arithmetic; and in every good girls’school 
of the middle-class there are some children who had rather cover 
their slates with sums for play than go for a walk. Elderly 
people remember, too, the old-fashioned sight, in unregenerate 
shops, of the wife or daughter, well-shawled, and ‘in gloves^ 
with the finger-ends cut off, sitting from breakfast time rill 
dinner, and &om dinner rill dusk, with the great books before 
her, and the pen always in hand; the light of a candle being 
observed till late on Saturday evenings, when the aocounta of 
the week were posted up. During the first period of the new 
style of shopkeeping, the desk class of women seemed to 
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disappear; but they are evidently coming back again. And 
this fact lead^ us on to the employments of the single women. 

The shopwomen (distinguished from shopkeepers) are sur¬ 
prisingly few. The figures seem scarcely credible. The shop¬ 
keepers being nearly 29,000, the shopwomen are only 1742. 
This fact will remind many people of the controversy about the 
dignity of shopmen, d^ng and since the late war, when not only 
newspapers but a quaRerly review attacked ‘the men-milliners 

* who smirk behind the counters of our shops,’ ^nd bade them be 
off totheaTmy,aind leave women’s work to women. Our impres¬ 
sion, on the whole, was that the shopmen exhibited a much better 
case than could have been anticipated by careless observers, 
though we are far from denying that, as a class, they are jealous 
of the competition of women, and act in the spirit of that jealousy. 
One or two of the facts of the case ought to be remembered; 
as, for instance, that the light business of * dandling tapes and 

* ribbons,* and exhibiting ornaments, &&, is usually coupled with 
work requiring bodily strength. In the shop where ribbons 
are sold, silk and velvet dresses are sold also; and it is more 
than most women can do to * dandle ’ rollers of silk and whole 
pieces of velvet, at interval^ for twelve hours per day. Where 
tapes are sold, there is demand for those very ponderous 
articles,— sheetings and shirtings, and table linen. In jew¬ 
ellery shops, men must attend, and a sufficiency of them, to 
.deter thieVes before whom such temptations are spread. Again, 
it seems to be proved, unexpect^ as is the fact, that our 

* wives discourage the employment Qf women behind the counter. 
It is hot very long since we met with the following illustration 
in the columns of a newspaper: — 


‘ A large, well attended draper’s fnd mercer's shop, in a good situ¬ 
ation, became, by a sort of accident, the property of a benevolent and 
sensible person, who saw in the accident the means of employing 
female labour in a suitable department. He had always cried shame 
on the exclusion of women from the counter, where they could surely 
measure ribbons and cambrics as well as men. The well-stocked 
shop was served by women, picked for their aptitude and experience 
as wdl as their respectability. The old custom fell off, and the pro¬ 
prietor was*a88ured that it was because there were only women behind 
the counter. It became necessary to introduce some shopmen, to re¬ 
assure the ladies who could not trust the ability of their own sex> 
Tffl shopmen were introduced. It would not do. They were worked 
t^^^r fe^ while the shopwomen stood idle ; for the ladies had no 
in finhale ability, even behind the counter.’. 

.. ISuch incidents as this disclose the true reosoAs bf the shop- 
woisAeu of Ghreat Britain being (apart’from the shopkeepers) 
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only 1742. Now that girls, howev^ few, tee trained with a 
view to their becoming accountants, either te a separate profes> 
eion, or as managers of the family business, we may expect to 
see the difference, from one ten years to anothm:, iii the census 
returns. The growing contrast between the recent and the 
coming time is exhibited in certain anecdotes now before ils; 
one in 'Women and Work,’ and the other in a Scotch newspaper. 
Mrs. Bodichon says: — 

' There are now many trades open to women with good training in 
bookkeeping and knowledge of some special branch of business, not 
difficult to acquire, if fathers would help their daughters as they help 
their sons. Two or three young women together might enter upon 
most shopkeeping businesses. But very few young women know 
enough arithmetic to keep accounts correctly. 

* We remember seeing two young women who kept a shop in a 
country village, slaving to answer the perpetual tinkle*tinkle of the 

, shop-bell, dealing out halfpennyworths of goodies, bacon, or candles, 
who, when asked how much they were paid yearly for the hard work 
of attending the shop, hardly understood the question, an4 only knew 
that generally they did not have to pay more for their goods than 
they sold them for, and got their food into the bargain, week by 
we^. " But how do yon make your other expenses out ? ” “ By 
** letting lodgings,” said they.’ ( Women, and Work, p. 15.) 

* In taking a ticket the other day at the Edinburgh station of the 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Bailway, we were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised on being waited upon by a blooming and bonnie lassie, who, 
along with an activity quite equal to, exhibited a politeness very rare 
in, railway clerks of the litei^y. ruder sex. We observed that the 
department was entirely occupied by women, there being another 
giving out tickets, and a third telegraphing. This innovation thus 
far north is rather startling >> but, instead of objecting to it, we think 
it highly commendable, and hope to see the employment of women in 
light occupations rapidly extended.’ (Scottish Press, December, 
1858.) 

The mention of telegraphing in this passage reminds us of 
another example. The "Times’ gives the following account 
of the way in which it was enabled to supply .London break- 
fast-tables with the speeches of Mr. Bright and others, on 
occasion of the Gibson and Bright festival at Manchester last 
December., 

- f * 

* It is only an act of justice to the Electric and International Ttfs*' 
graph Company, to mention the celerity and accuracy .with which 
our report of the proceedings at N^chester on Friday n^ht was 
transmitted to the ** Times ” office. The first portion of the report' 
was received at the telegraph office at Manchester at 10'55 mi Friday 
night, and the last at 1*25 on Saturday monung. It may be added 
that the whole report, occupying nearly six columns, was in ty(le at a 
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■<;[iiarter to S o’cl^k on Saturday morning, every word haring been 
tcaa^mitted through the wire a distance of nearly 200 miles. Some 
of oar readers may he surprised to hear that this report was trans¬ 
mitted entirely by young girls. An average speed of twenty-nine 
words per minute was obtuned, principally on the printing instru¬ 
ments. Tlie highest speed on the needles was thirty-nine words per 
xninute. Four printing instruments and one needle were engaged, 
with one receiving clerk each, and two writers taking alternate sheets. 
Although young girb in general do not understand much of politics, 
there was hardly an error in the whole report.’ 


In €be United States, the telegraphing is largely consigned 
to women; and with it the kindred art of the compositor. 
From what we have heard, in various directions within a few years, 
we believe that the manipulation of type by women is found to 
be su<& an advantage here that a great deal of our printing is 
likefy to be done by them henceforth. Much was said before* 
hand about the impossibility of their enduring the smells of the 
office: but the same thing used to he said of oil-painting; and 
in both cases it is a mistake. If printing is on the increase 
among women, much more so is painting in oils and on glass. 
Printing reminds us of book-binding, which affords an admirable 
occupation' to women. One well-known firm was, some few 
years since, employing 200 young women, under careful ar¬ 
rangements for iheir moral welfare, technical improvement, and 
dp^y comfort. Such means of instruction were provided as 
prevented their domestic qualities from being spoiled by their 
regular business. For the sake of quiet dnd respectability, 
liWe was said where so much was done; but the few who saw the 


workrooms, and followed the processes, from the folding of the 
sheets to the highest ornamentation of the covers, ore not likely 
to forget that spectacle of cheerful and prosperous industry. ^ 
Before quitting the commercial department of female in¬ 
dustry, we must remark that in all countries, and at all times, 
the fitness of as^pgning to women what may be called the hos¬ 
pitable occupations has been admitted. In metropolitan hotels 
presence and authority of a master may be requisite; but, 
all ttur^ugh ^ country, the impge of a good landlady presents 
itself when rural inns are in question. Throughout our Htera- 
ture, the countiy landlady is a pleasant personage; and we 
bdSpe it may be so for ages to eome. She makes the angler 


-wricome, and gives him a luxurious home during his eummer 
holid^.; and riie cooks his fish as no other woman knows how 
to do.^ Her sister in the qmrting county has a similar abode to 
in autumn, among stubMe fields, , and near some dioice 
txMm ; and she ^is as admirable at gtune as her raster in fish. 
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A pleasant landlord is very well; bat a widowed hostess is fully 
up to the duty, and seems rightfaUy to fill the pkoe. And so 
it is wliere the scenery is the attraction. She is weathowise for 
the advantage of her guests! She can teU them, at what time 
of day they should see ^e waterfall with .its rainbow or. slanting 
sunbeam. She can fit up the boat comfortably for d^cate ladies 
or dreaming poets. She puts up good luncheons for ei^orers 
and mountain climbers; and when they come home wearied 
and hungry, she has the bright little eveni|g fire ready, and 
tempting light supper, and tbe clean airy bedroom. The race 
rural landl^ies ought never to die out; nor should Roman’s 
stake in institutions of hospitality ever be withdrawn. 

We are tdd that hoarding-house life will become moi« 
common than it has been. We have boarding-houses in London 
and Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Hull, and other towns, for 
foreigners accustomed to that mode of living at home. We see 
also, more and more, the tendency of our bachelors, young and 
old, to dine anywhere but at their lodgings, ^me go to 
lui^urious clubs ; some to boarding-houses; some to chop- 
houses ; and some to cooks’ shops, of various grades. Bad 
cooking seems to be both cause and effect of the growing 
change. An ill-cooked dinner, repeated sufficiently often, sends 
the lodger elsewhere for bis chief meal; and the wont of daily 
practice on the lodger’s dinner causes the landlady to lose any 
skill she might once have had. Thus is swelled the popular 
lamentation orer the decay of the art of cookery , among the 
working women of England, from the. peasant’s wife, who gives 
her household diy bread or watery potatoes, to the great lady of 
the first-class inn, who is as helpless among .her ov$’n servants as 
if she had come from another planet. 

This is a topic worth a pause;—if indeed it be a pause or in- 
temiption to speak of an art whicli would, any day, make the 
fortune of any working woman who was skilled in it. Some of 
us, it may be hoped, have wives who are not bent on inflicting 
on us, in our leisure hours, the kitchen troubles of our own or 
our neighbours’ houses: yet every man of us is aware that one 
of ^e irksome. cares of life at present is the difficulty of 
obtaining cooks who can send up wholesome meals to the 
nursery (a thing of superlative importance), or satisfy the 
most moderate tastes of the diniug-room. We are constantly 
hearing that the art of domestic cookery is declining in tl^ 
country, and almost gone. After s6me deep reflection, and cem- 
preliensivh observation on this matter, we are disposed to think 
that there is a good deal of exaggeration in some dir^tions, 
while the evil is plain enough in others. Count Bpmford’s 
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EssayB prove tl^at cottage cookety was, throughout .many 
counties, as bad in the last centur^r as it is now. The contoast 
which he pointed put betw^ the prisoners df war who made a 
warm, savowy dinner, out a ;red hening and bread and water, 
and the natives' round th^r prisons who ate up the same value 
in the shape of a elipe of diy bread, and whose wives and mothers 
insisted that it must come to the same thing because it cost the 
same, was as striking as any cottage picture of a skilbless meal 
that we can now. Our religious tracts and other 

sermoniring books for the poor tell us, as ima^native grand* 
mother^used to do, of the labourer’s home, where the wife made 
a good stew every day, and there was dways the hot juicy 
rasher or .the Welsh rabbit for the good man’s supper; but 
Count Bumford’s account was the true one; and the people 
(of more ranks than one) laughed to scorn his news that the • 
process of cooking could alter the actual nourishment conveyed 
by a givmi portion of food. But there can be no doubt that the 
middle dass of our countrywomen arc fEur less skilled in the 
knowledge and practice of cookery than their grandmothers, 
who were tbemsdves apparently inferior to thdr grandmothers. 
We are not going into the old controversy about how much 
time and thought the cares of the store room and kitchen used 
to occupy, and how much they ought to occupy. It is enough 
that the gentlewomen of a former century could not be said to be 
inferior in sense, intelligence, and manners to those of our own 
time; and that we have therefore every reason to believe that 
our wives and sisters would be no worse for understanding the 
business of the kitchen. The learning and graces of some of 
the ancient ladies of England compel us to suppose that, in each 
age,,Budi narrowness or shallowness as exists is owing to 
restrictions on iht;eroouT8e,by war or other influences; and that 
if the opportunities of our day had been granted to our mi- 
ceetors, the dames would have been as accomplished as ours are, 
without bring worse cooks. Well! is the art to be lost? or 
will an effort oe nmde to recover it? 

Our wives* complain that they never had an opportunity of 
learning it. Their mothers took no notice of . their natural 
wishes (every girl has an innate longing, we are confident, for 
the household arts, if nature had but her wav); and the conse¬ 
quence is—a heavy wri^t of care on the heart in making, 
and many an hour of keen mortification afterwards, in addition to 
ihe constant sense of inability and dependence, and dread of 
ehune and tacit reproarii. Sudi is the wife’s co^eslion, when 
she con bring herself to make a clean Ineast of it. But what 
can bcc done for the daughters ? There used to be means of 
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instruction in cooking and in sewing, as there now are in 
drawing and music. Why is it not a branch of female industry 
now to give such instruction, instead of leaving those depart¬ 
ments of knowledge a blank, while hundreds of governesses are 
starving or living on charity, in the workhouse or out of it? It 
may not be necessary or desirable for*young ladies to spend so. 
many hours in the still-room, among i^nserves and quackeries, 
as the damsels of three centuries ago,'when kitchen cookery was 
gross and wholesale ; and it might be better that they should 
learn from their mothers how to order and superintend the 
administration of food; but if their mothers have not the 
requisite knowledge, skill and ideas, it would be a great blessing 
to have a professional instructress within reach. By none, we 
fear, is such a training more needed than by the heads of 
boarding-houses in England. Our ordinary tables-d’hdte are 
almost as bad as the American, in regard to the cookery. How 
different are the German, where every lady is a trained cook! 
If the ladies of London complain that their husbands spend 
more and more time at the clubs, and take fewer meab at home; 
if boarding-house keepers find the business not a good one in 
England ; if lodging-house keepers complain of the small gain 
of inmates wlm only sleep at home ; let them all look to their 
consciences as to the table they offer, and say whether it is not 
reasonable that we should go for our dinner where we can have 
a good one for the same cost as a bad one. 

A sug^stion has been made and repeated, but not yet acted 
on, we l^Iieve, that lecturers should tmvel through the country 
with a portable kitchen, to give instruction in plain cookery, as 
improved by modem science and art, and especially by tlm 
discoveries of the lamented Soyer. Humble housewives were 
chiefly in the view of the adviser,—the wives and daughters of ■ 
small tradesmen, artisans and cottagers, who might become con¬ 
vinced, by the evidence of. their senses, of the economy and 
luxury of a good'treatment of the commonest articles of food. 
It would be a great work if* some educated woman would try - 
the experiment. Its direct success is more than probable; and 
it might introduce into our towns a r^ular method of 
instruction in establishments where young women of ahnost. 
every rank would thankfully become pupils. Is not this one of 
the undisclosed paths of industry in which there would be mo 
interference by the jealousy of naen ? 

If the complaint be well founded, that there are no good 
cooks to be had for middle-class household^ why is simh an 
evil permitted? If womanldnd has idw^^ys had a &culty for 
that kind of achievement, how comes it to be in abeyance in 
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England at present ? Whose fault is if we are ill-supplied 
with cooks ? The only use of asking the question is to learn 
how to supply the need. One mischief^ no doubt, is the wrong¬ 
headedness with whidh wc have gone io work in our popidar 
flchools, in our zeal to elevate the labburing classes. ' A letter 
on our desk, —from a liedy who can cook and sew, after having 
been an excellent governess before her mmrriage,—indicates the 
case. She says: — 

< I am in a state of periodical irritability on the government edu¬ 
cation schemes, owing to the visit of Mr. • — ■■■ , the inspector. His 
tastes are philological j and he has.written wlmt, 1 have no donb^ is 
an excdlent grammar for those who are worthy of it; and he seems 
to think that grammar in its uttermost niceties is to be the great 
intellectual engine in training our poor children. 1 have not a word 
to say against it in the case of the teachers (always provided they 
have made the elementary steps safe-and sure), but 1 am quite certain 
that the highest class have learned far more practical grammar from 
mo, indirectly, by conversation and writing, than by the scientific 

analysis on which such stress is laid. Mr.- went through a 

sentence yesterday with girls who were made to point out predicate, 
metensionsof predicate, classifying the latter, and other minutise, when 
J had in my pocket papers from these very girls, with shameful spell¬ 
ing, and the most elementary agreements of subject and v«rb dis¬ 
regarded.’ 

Some ]^ple will think, as we do, that this way of teaching 
^rls whose business is to lie in domestic service, or some- 
uiing lower, is like insanity. Let us sec whether we can 
find better sense in other directions. In one, we light upon 
what wc. want in the point of cooking; and in another we find 
the cooking so treated as to fill us wim hope and dieer. 

First, Mrs. Austin quotes, in her useful little tract, Ihe pro¬ 
spectus of a school, ibstituted by Miss Martineau of Bracondale 
near Norwich, for the education of a few girls of the shopkeep¬ 
ing and artisan olass, apparentiy. Two old-fashioned adjoining 
houses* are devoted to the object; and there is a good play- 
gzound. For tixpence a week a^solmd practical education is 
given. 

* This is the skeleton of the scheme,’ Mrs. Austin says of the 
prospectus, * which difiers in nothing from a common day school, 
save fa Me Aings tav^htf and, above all, in the directum given to 
the|ta8teB and habits of tbe pupils. Without seeing it in opere- 
tien, it is impossible to imagine the life and energy wluoh Miss 
F. Martineau and her excellent assistants have infused into it. The 
lessons on objects, which I heard, tiiose on arithmetic, and the 
writing, were exceUent. Thenttention of the children never flagged. 
3!h6ir eyes were fixed with eager iaquiry on the cheerful animated 
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face of their young mistress. But exceUence in these branches 
is not rare. Miss Martineau, in a letter how before me, touches 
the true points of superiority in her school and its mistress: ** I 
** think myself very fortunate in having a mistress so capable of 
" teaching the higher branches of knowledge, and yet bo anxious to 
<< give an interest to all home and useful duties. The idea of taking 
“pleasure in cutting out their own clothes, washing, &c., seems so 
“ new to the children.” 

* According to Miss F. Martlneau*s wise«plan of feeling her way, 
and attempting nothing on a large scale till she has proved its success 
on a small* one, tlie girls at present only wash for the mistress and 
the housekeeper, who is their instructress in this department. 

* On the same principle of slow and cautious advance, cooking has, 
as yet, not been attempted. This will come hereaiter. Every needful 
i^pliancc is ready. Meantime, an important step in domestic educar 
tion has been gained. Those of the girls who live at a distance 
bring their dinners. Thetr humble repast is set out|md eaten with 

, the nicest attention to cleanliness and propriety. I saw, the table 
exactly as it had been left by the girls who had just dined. Not a 
thing was out of its place, nor .was there a trace of untidiness ox die- 
order.* The service of the table is performed by the girls in turn. 
They clear away the dishes and plates, knives and forks, clean them, 
and deposit them in their places. 1 saw one at her work w^hing 
the earthen vessels, wiping, not smearing them, and arranging them, 
dry and bright, on pantry shelves of spotless whiteness. It was widi 
peculiar satisfaction that 1 soon afterwards saw die same girl come 
into the school and teach a class of younger girls arithmetic.^ 
(Pp. llJ-20.) 


By an introduction of a subsequent date, we learn that at 
first the cooking was a difficulty,—the parents* preferring sending 
the children with cold food of greater cost to paying a smaU 
sum which would enable them to have a warm meal, with the 
b^efit of learning to cook it. But the opposition was gradually 
givinff way. 

A Tetter to the/Times’ (January 29. .1858), from the Vicar 
of Sandbach, Cheshire, exhibits the next scene of progress; — 
a scene which contrasts remarkably with that of a learned 

n ' *’ological inspector, hammering his abstractions Into girls who 
no idea how to discharge any one duty in life, and were 
tainly not at all likely to learn it from him. 


cer- 


* The results of the Sandbach National School kitchen fur the rick 
and aged poor, axe—that with the sum of 77?. 12s. 6^.,, derived 
chiefly from the ofiertoiy collections, 8o2 dinners of reast mutton, 
807 of mutton chops, &c., making in all 2,104 meat dinners, with 
176 puddings, and 102 quarts of gruel, were, supplied to the viUage, 
'rimply by the adoption of a judicious and economical syMmn of 
cookery.’ ' 
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vMr. Armitstead adds—• 

is a matter of thankfulness* though not of surprise* tj)Lat a 
system .so easy and simple of opejratiou should have e^ccited 'an 
amount of inqui^« personal and by letter* to an extent which leads 
to a well-grounded hope that in a few years a kitchen will fbnn a 
necessary part of the National School of every large parish throughout 
the kingdom, a result no less beneficial to the sick poor than to the 
children themselves* thus early initiated in industrial employments 
well suited to their conation in after life/ 

-i 

This tope leads us directly into the piddle of the great 
question, perhaps the most important of all the practical con- 
sideratiottB connected with the subject of female industiy;—the 
effect of manufacturing employment on the domestic qualities of 
women. We have no space here* — and it is no part of our 
present duty, — to discuss the pros and cons of factory life for 
our female population. We have to glance at the facts of the 
• extent of tW kind of occupation* and at the probabilities of 
its being reconciled with that domestic existence for which 
w<«nen are constituted* and to which they sooner or later return* 
after every experiment which the progress of civilisation inflicts* 
amidet its play of social changes. 

The number of women employed in textile manufactures in 
1851 were nearly 385,000. Under this head are included cotton 
and its fabrics* woollen* flax* silk, straw* lace* and articles in 
fur* hair and hemp, and the papier manufacture. In the me- 
ohuucal arts whi^ usually rank in the same class* such, as 
metal-works and earthenware, there were nearly 40*000. With 
these two dasses may be united the third* — the women en¬ 
gaged in providing and treating Dress; — making* mending* 
and washing articles of dress. These are set down as above 
half-a-million. The 4hree amount to within a fraction of a 
million. If we could include the women of Ireland* so largely 
engaged, in the linen* cambric* and muslin manufactures of 
nirter, and in the embroidery of muslins (as we have already 
shown), and in lace-making and knitted goods* the number 
would be greatly increased. Now* what a section of the nation 
this i^ —• a millitsn and a quarter of women above twenty* 
earning an independent subsistence by manuftictuiing indiistry I 
The condition* chums* and prospects of sudi a section of the po¬ 
pulation ouglrt to be* as important and interesting to us as those 
of any^claw of men in the community. ^ 

, The three sorts of employment heed not here be considered 
^separately. In the case of textile manufiicjfciirw, the grater' 
part of the work is done in factories; but not a little is (xirried, 
on at chome* — looms being set op in the cottage, or in tho 
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town lodging. In such old towns as'Norwii&j and in many 
a village in the eastern counties, the dick and smack of the 
loom is heard in the narrow streets and over garden walft, as 
it is in the singular region of Spitalfields. A visitor will find 
the family engaged in winding, piedng and weaving, — father, 
mother, boys and girls all doing different*parts of the work: * 
and this is just the case of a large proportion of the Birmingham' 
metd workers. They have a light room- which they call ' a 
shop, where they work together at the articles which are to 
be completed by a .certain time. So it is wi^ the occupations 
which relate to ^ss.' The lace-maker 9 an old-fashioned 
figure in English life, — sitting at her door with her pillow 
before her, and her fingers busy among the bobbins. So it is 
with the 8traw-f)lattcr, and the dearnstarcher and mender, and 
the artificial-flower maker, and the embroiderer, and, as we may 
see in every street, with the dress-maker. The * Soi^ of the 
‘ Shirt ’ tells us that this is the way also with poor needlewomen. 
On the other hand, the factory, and gregarious occupation in 
many modes, is not now, as formerly, supposed to mean cotton 
or flax spinning. Silk, cotton, and flax mills may still oe the 
representatives of the factory life of English women; but 
genuine factory-life can be seen at Birmii^ham as truly as at 
Manchester or Leeds. Long ranges of upper apartments in 
Birmingham factories are occupied by women, sitting in rows, 
quiet, diligent and skilful, putting together the linl^ of cob¬ 
web gold chains, or burnishing silver plate, or cutting and 
polishing screws (a manufacture mainly in their hands, because 
the machinery requires delibate manipulation), or sorting needles, 
or 'pa^ii^Tig papier-^mdche trays. Of the 40,000 female workers , 
in metals and* day, the greater portion now are factory-women, 
as much as any Lancashire or Yorkshire spinners or weavers. 
As for the third class, not only are the Nottingham and Lei¬ 
cester lace-makers and hosiery weavers of the genuine manu¬ 
facturing class, kut the London dressipakers may be called so; 
and the upholstresses too. They arc collected, not always in 
large apartments alas! but in considerable numbers, and under 
a scheme of division of labour, — whidi is, we suppose, on an 
extensive scale, the distinction between domestic and factory 
labour; a distinction no^intdrfered with by the distribution <n 
portions of the work to difiefent members of the family at hdme^ 
Whatever may be the respective proportions of the factory and 
doinestic workera who make up the million and a quarter of in¬ 
dustrial women now under notice, it isoi question of the dieepest 
interest to us all, in every-dew^ whether the ^tory-work is 
likdy io inefea^ or diminish in years to come. • 
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At first sight, most of xu are disposed to pronounce that the 
nwnber will certainly-increase. The demMid for industry seems 
at pAsent rather to exoeed the supply,—generally speaking. 
We want more soldiers, more-sailcurs, more agrienltural labourers 
and rough workers^ wh^ emigration , carries off tens of thousands 
OTeiy year. The rapid, increase of labour-saring machinery 
indicates a want, rather than a superfluity, of haras; and so 
does the liberty to work whieh has been acquired by women 
within a few yeara It is not vay long since the Coventsy 
mmx were ail jeal^ and tyrannical about the women winding 
silks and weaving Wbbons os they are still about thmr* engrav- 
ii^ watch plates; yet now many thousands of women are earn¬ 
ing a subsistence in the ribbon and fringe manufacture. The 
ihorearing use of sewing-machines, at centra ef dressmaking, 
t^orixm, and blouse and shirt making, points in the same dir^- 
tioa. In a community, where a larger proportion of women 
remain unnu^ed tlmn at any known period; where a greatesr 
nmnber of women depend on their own industry for subsistence; 
whom every pmr of hands, moved by an intelligent head, is. in 
request; and whmre improved machinery demands more and 
mere of the skilled labour which women can supply, how can 
there be a doubt that the wmneu will work more and more, and 
in. a^r^ate ways, as combination becomes better imderstood 
and practised ? Such is the first aspect of the case: but there 
are others. It will not be goi^ out of our way to show by an 
example that factory-life is not everywhere the same ; that it 
does not necessitate the evils of which too many of our manufac¬ 
turing classes are examples. We conclude, as a matter of course 
xa E^land, that a* factory-girl cannot mt^e her own dothes, 
caqnot oook her father’s dinner, cannot do the household market¬ 


ing, or cleaning; is, in short, fit for nothing but the ^iiping 
or weaving, bumisliing or sorting, in which W days are passed. 
If we. can find good evidence that the occupation need not have 
these effects, it will bo a gr^t comfort. Thm:* are snoh’ evi¬ 
dences in abundance, aaad the facts work in opposite direotions, 
—<011 the one hand, extending the inducements to factory labour 
for womei^ and, on the other, giving the women them^ves a 
fleer choice, and a stronger diip^rion to remain at homC^ 

■ Tweirty years ago, theie woe aboift 4000 women employed 
invtii» cottoai^mills; of Lewell, in Massachusettai *Th^< woiAed 
Sevang faoitrs' par week, eamang*tfaeir meals and flem one to 
tbRe doflars per week. They' -hadJbuiItA‘Ohn]tdi,r and a Lyosum, 
several boardiagdioams^ and in eugag^ 

best kctiuffira^in' the. state taiaatruot them iia^ their Lyoeum. 
factory girk. israed. the. pMsttiledi called the’ ' LawelL 
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‘ Offering,* which Mr. Kni^t reprint^ in hk sesies of Weeldj 
Yolumesy under the tide of * Mind amcw ^e' Spindles.* 
Prefixed to that volume was a letter froin JEteos^ Mskineau, 
in which the factory life of these literary ^insters wfied^erib^* 
They are the dau^ters and sisters of the yeomen of l|ew Eng-' 
land,—some aiming at disencumbering the farm, or edueadiig 
a br^er for the church, whilst others dub their eaminga to 
build a house in which to live under the. sanction of CRxaa# 
elderly aunt or widowed mother. Whole streets of pretty: 
dwdlings adorn the factory settlement; and books,.musio, and 
flowers withm testify to the tastes of ihe«young proprietors. 
The girls are well-dressed, week-days and Sundays; and, the 
Savings* Bank exhibits their provident habits. At the date 
this account, in 1834, there were 5000 work-people at Lowell, 
of whom 3800 were women and girls; and the deposits, after 
all the public and private edifices were paid for, amounted to 
114,000 dollars. 

In a recent publication there is a'contrasting view of the 
same dass, employed in a silk-mill, under one of those dozen, 
or twenty, or fifty, or hundreds of good men who are each 
called by all who know them ‘ the best employer in England.* 
It is cheering to find how many * best ’ there are. The writer 
was evidently taken aback at first, confounded .by the * yeUii^ 
'and screaming* of the womeh in the lane, which dip sup¬ 
posed to mean some terrible aeddent, and astonished at the 
universal supposition that everybody was purely selfish, and 
bent upon cheating everybody else. The experiment of inducing 
a more womanly mode of life among the girls is described 
in a very interesting way in the tract called ' Experience of 
* Factory Ldfe,* which is in the list at the head of our artide^ 
The paskge is too long for quotation; but it is to be hoped thait 
our readers will turn to it, if they have any desire to see what the 
difierences between the factory girls of Old and New England 
really are, and to ascertain whether any|)artof what isrep^ive 
and lamentable here is owing to the occupation^ or to any mode 
of life which it necessitates. We believe that ^e condusion of 
the best observers will be that it is not the labour of the fac¬ 
tory which hard^ and brutalizes the minds of men or women, 
but tlk*state of igunrancei in which they enter upon a life of 
bustle and pubHdty. The Lowell factory girls are great re^ 
dt^S» end even writers, of. poetry :• .the Sunday sermon is'quite 
a pursmt to them, — as in puritan New England geneii^^ 
Literature and musib are the recreatiems of many , the^idsocT* 
^IS'Of the mills. Now-rcan the diasm .be- bridged- ovw whira 
abides th«e conations of iactory life? Can the i^- 
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be. 13^6 aa womaoly as other .people ? If so, what is 
oa-^e industrial aspect of afiairs? 

. We £nd sometMng like an answer to this in such accounts as 
W .eiu 3 obtain of the operation of eyening schools oh this, class of 
pimple, ^fhere was a narrative published in * Household Words,’ 
ire remember, some years ago, which afforded great encourage¬ 
ment. Ih that (»8e, the girls were eager to learn to write, above 
eveiything, one explanation being * Hur wants to write to hur 
chap,’ who was gone to Australia; but; where it was possible to 
deceive Iheuseives about their own ignorance, they did so. No 
girl could p^end to write when she did not know a letter; but 
whenever they cpuld fancy themselves treated like children, they 
put on airs of resentment,—as when one, who had to spell ox 
and say what it meant, •exclaimed * As if everybody didn’t know 
' that a hox is a cow 1’ They fancied they could sew till a pull 
at the thread undid half a yard at a time. They were averse to 
bringing clothes to mmid, but liked making new smart gowns. 
They were partly interested imd partly offended at the instruc¬ 
tion given about the< human frame and its health—one, who 
was laced up .into the shape and stiffness of a tree-stem, exclaim¬ 
ing that she liad ‘ got only six-and-twenty whalebones.’ Some 
of them had witnessed a misfortune,—the first and fatal 

quarrel of a married couple from the bride having rendered her 
husbaiid’s one white shirt uniifearable, the first Sunday after 
iheir marriage, by starching it all over,' as stiff as a church.’ 
She had spent two days on the job : neither of them knew how 
to get the staroh out: and the bridegroom cursed his spouse 
as a good-for-nothing slattern. Such cases were coming before 
them every dayi. The handsome shawl which the lover so ad- 
nfited on Sundays was found to be pawned on Moni^ay mornings, 
and redeemed on Saturday nights. All clothes had to be bgiught 
ready-made, and all food prepared, as far as it could be. The 
bread and the ham,—a shillmg plate at the time,—were, obtained 
(^, credit at the huckster^ shop; and, to obtain that credit, every 
ai^icle of every sort had to be bought at that miscellaneous shop. 
The wives could not boU. potatoes, nor mend stockings, nor 
warii a garment, nor eyen scrub the filoor. These deficiencies sent 
pupils—married women as well as single—to the evening school, 
eager to learn. What was the eonsequence? • A vast ^mpla:- 
ceuQw in carrying home a garment of their ‘ own making,* ai^ a 
dei^rorate set'to at arithmetic in its ordinary form. The sort^s 
could reckon by grosses, miraculously; but had no notion of 
jmunds, slullings and pence: and, sooner or later, the notion 
nawnod that it nught be wortii !u>hilo to W comtbrtihle at home, 
< 89 ; tlwt thrir tes^^rs meant to ahdw them how to manage it^ 
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At a more advanced period, came further discoveries. The wife 
who locked her door before daylight, and turned her back upon 
her home till dark, except on Sundays, obtained a good deal of 
money; for at that time women’s factory wages had risen twenty- 
per-cent., and were still rising: but yet there was never any 
cash left over, and generally more or less debt at the huckster’s 
shop. When able to keep accounts, even in the humblest way, 
the wife occasionally found a penny set down in the shilling 
column,—not necessarily from dishonesty, for the small shop¬ 
keepers themselves are often very ill-educated. This discovery 
led to inquiry and thought; till the grand idea presented itself 
that it might answer better, even in regard to money, to stay 
at home than to work at the factory. No more plates of ham 
or light loaves I no more expen*vc washing-bills, or heavy pur¬ 
chases of ready-made clothes, or fancy headdresses which cost 
nearly a week’s wages! No more hard potatoes, smoky fires, 
and tea smoked accordingly ! No more damp, half-grimy floors 
on Saturday nights; nor husbands driven elsewhere in search 
of comfort! If they earned twelve shillings a week less, they 
saved twelve shillings a week, and much of more valuable things 
that no money can buy. 

Since those early attempts at schools for wives were instituted, 
great imj)rovement8 in particular cases have become common: 
but there has not yet been that distinct step in civilisation which 
gives every woman in a manufacturing town the clear under¬ 
standing that she has to choose between being an earner of 
money in a way which precludes her being a housewife, or being 
qualified for a housewife, at the expense of some of her power 
of caming, but with great power of saving her husband’s earn¬ 
ings. We need not despair of seeing girls so educated as that 
they ma)’- be capable of both einf>loyment8; and this is well, as 
there can be no expectation that, within any time we can look 
forward to, the employment of women in factories will cease. 
If it is ever superseded, it will not be by the labour of men, but 
by new inventions r and in the interval, it will do no good to 
declaim, and exhort, and Liment. We must take in hand the 
evils of the case, and improve its conditions. We must see 
whether we cannot make needlewomen and plain cooks of the 
little girls, and sensible housewives as they grow up. This 
done, we suspect that not even the best paid factory labour will 
throw them back to the point from which many of the class are 
now rising. 

This leads us on to the class of manufacturing operations which 
can be carried on by women in their own homes. As the era 
of female industrialism has set in, indisputably and irrevcisibly, 
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it is of the utmost importance to contemplate this phase of it, 
wd to assist it as .far as possible:—^which means to relieve it 
0rom oppression and hindrance. Wc need say nothing of the 
ordinary * woman’s work’ which may be done at home,—the 
needlework of varibuB kinds; nor of the weaving which men 
have long ceased to oppose. But there are arts to which 
female faculties are . particularly appropriate winch women, 
cannot practise on account of the monopolising spirit of the 
men. Take the watch-making business as an instance. 

Watches are so dear in this country that labouring men, the 
working'Kdasses generally, and young people of all but the 
wealthy orders, are placed at a disadvantage about the use and 
economy of time, from the absence of the means of measuring 
it. The dearness of watches proved to be a gratuitous evil, 
imposed by the mistaken selfishness of a small class of the 
community. In this country 186,000 watches per annum are 
manufactured; and, as this goes a very little way towards 
supplying the demand, there is a large importation from 
Switzerland,— excecnfingly profitable to somebody at our 
expense, as the price of the article is kept up by the artifidal 
scarcity at home. Now,—who makes the watches that we 
import ?—In tlie valleys of Switzerland, in the cottages on the 
uplands, in the wildest recesses that men can inhabit^ as well as 
in the streets of the towns, there arc women helping to make 
watches. We are told that 20,000 women are actually so 
employed. Why not? The metal in the inside of a watcli 
costs about sixpence in its, unwrought condition. By the 
application of the fine touch so eminently possessed by women, 
guided by their fine sight and observation, that sixpenny-worth 
of metal is so wrought and adjusted as to become worth several 
pounds. If there are 20,000 Swiss women at work their 
own windows, with their children about tliem, and tlieir 
husband’s dinner at the fire, making watches for Europe and 
America, why are there not 40,000 Englishwomen helping 
the family independence in the same way? Simply because 
the caste or guild of watchmakers will not permit it. We need 
not explain to our readers that the monopolists punish them¬ 
selves, as well as the public, and tens of thousands of our 
countrywomen. In Switzerland, the greater the number of 
women so employed, the greater the number of men also. By 
simply meeting the demand for watches at home, and yet more 
by preparing a due supply for America and our own colonies, 
our watchmakers would open a. new vein of employment and 
profit for themselves and their households. Instead of this, 
what^do they do? One case which fell undpr our own know- 
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ledgCj is this:—The wife of a respectable watchmate wished, 
as did her husband, that she should work with him at his 
special division of the manufacture: but thej dared not 
attempt it, under the eyes of the craft. She therefore engraved 
the * brass work,’—a commoner and easier kind of work. As 
soon as the fact was discovered, an outcry was raised, and intimi¬ 
dation was tried, to drive her from her occupation. She ke|^ 
her husband steady to their household plan : but it was only by 
permitting their friends to set up a plea of apprenticeship, on 
the ground of her father having been seen to do that kind of 
work in her presence, that she obtained any peace and quiet. 
She brought up her two daughters to the business, while train¬ 
ing them in housewifery as well. By this time we*hope many 
daughters and sisters are seen, as we have seen a few, enamel¬ 
ling the faces of watches, polishing them, inscribing the hours, 
and conducting,the nicest mysteries of the art. If it is true, 
as we are assured, and as may well be, that the parts of 
watches made by Swiss women are imported into this country, 
it seems impossible that our countrywomen should be long 
excluded from that province of industry. It seems incredible 
that some thousands of foreign women should be supported by 
making watches for us to buy dear, while thousands of needle¬ 
women should be starving in London, for want of permission 
to supply 113 with cheaper watches. Mr. Bennett’s exertions 
seem to be making the case clear to an increasing number of 
the public; and the time cannot be far distant when the tyranny 
of a virtual guild Vill be overthrown, like that of so many 
actual guilds. As for the mode in which the change will be 
made,—we may obtain a hint from the Swiss. . The watch¬ 
makers arc an educated class; and the more highly they are 
educated the better are the ■ watches they produce. The fact 
appears to be undisputed; and the lesson is sufficiently plain. 

This last topic would naturally lead us to consider other arts, 
requiring a higher education, which women have found it 
difficult to‘get leave to practise: but we must first devote a 
few moments to the miserable class of poor needlewomen,— 
whether the makers of shirts and trowsers or of gowns and 
petticoats. The sempstresses are returned as nearly 61,000 
at the time of the last census; and the milliners and dress¬ 
makers as nearly half a million. 

The wretched dependents on the slop shops are suffering under 
the last struggles of their art with the improvements of the time. 
We see the sewing-machine coming into use. It will do great 
things; and it will bring in .further methods which will ex¬ 
tinguish the cralt of the poor needlewoman. Already ws hear 
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of more than one establishment in London which uses seventy 
of these machines, each of which dispatches as much work as 
fifteen pairs of hands; and of provincial shops, where the in¬ 
troduction of one machine has caused the dismissal of thirty- 
women and girls. .At first, it was supposed that only long 
rows of plain work could be done in this way; but now we 
hear of shirt-collars, gloves, and other delicate pieces of stitching 
being done, as well as saddlery and harness-making, and shoes. 
Both the needle anti the awl arc largely superseded by it; and 
it can be managed by even young children. Thus is the case of 
poor needlewomen to be solved! They can scarcely be worse 
off than at present; and if the change should reintroduce the 
art of genuine sewing, our countrywomen will have reason to 
rejoice. At present, we hear it said, that the art of sewing 
seems wellnigh lost in England, except among the ladies wlio 
have a taste for it, or who were trained by an unfashionable 
grandmother. The superiority of French linyeres to English 
sempstresses is most remarkable, .and proves that the handiwork 
of sewing is far better taught and practised in France than in 
England. 

No machinery can supersede sewing altogether, though it 
may, and ought to, extinguish slopmaking at fourpcncc a day: 
and whereas scarcely a good sempstress can now be obtained, 
for love or money, we may hope to witness so much resto¬ 
ration of the art as is needed for economy and neatness. 
It is not desirable to wear out eyes, and spend precious time 
in marking letters, with a fine needle and coloured thread, 
on a cambric handkerchief, when we are in possession of 
marking inks, and practised in drawing with a free hand; but 
we must have a release from the ragged edges, loose buttons, 
galling shirt-collars, and unravelled seams and corners which 
have come up as the quality of needlewomen has gone down. 
Let our wives undertake the case of the remnant of the poor 
sempstresses, — the last, we hope, of their sort. Many may 
be retained for the management of sewing-machines. Many 
may emigrate, under careful arrangements. The younger may 
possibly be even yet taught to sew properly, or to do something 
else that is useful; and all might, by a sufficient and well-con¬ 
certed efibrt, be kept out of the hands of the middleman. That 
dep^frtment of the industrial market is undergoing vital changes. 
If some thousands of sufiering women are to see their loathed 
occupation extinguished, the ladies of England should see that 
the two or three millions of girls who are soon to be maintaining 
themselves by their industry shall be exercised in all household 
arts, (and the needle, not last nor least) as the ptroper foundation 
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of all others. In order to justify our estimate of the value of 
good needlework; and also to give pleasure to our readers, we 
cite a passage from a Report of one of the Inspectors of Schools, 
Rev. J. P. Norris, in the Privy Council Minutes for 1855. 

* It appeal's to me that girls’ schools have a great advantage over 
boys’ schools, in the fact that nearly half the day is spent in industrial 
work. Independently of the practical value of skill in needlework, 
it ivould be well worth while, for the sake of the effect on the. girls* 
characters, to occupy half their time at school in this way. No one 
can have marked the quiet domestic aspect of one of our better girls* 
schools when arranged for needlework, the scrupulous cleanliness 
which their work necessitates, the continual interchange of kindly 
ullices, and that most wholesome union, which a boys* school seldom 
presents, oi' industry ivith r<q)osc, of a cheerful relaxation of mind, 
with the most careful and decorous order, without seeing at once that 
it is here rather than during the morning lessons that the character of 
tlie future woman is formed. When we add to these considerations 
the paramount importance of skill in needlework, picturing to our¬ 
selves the contrast that a few short years will show between the 
slattern, in lier clieap tawdry shop-finery, and the white-aproned tidy 
housewife, with her knitting in her liands, or a shirt for her husband 
in her lap, we shall, 1 think, be more than ever anxious that this 
most valuable department of schoolwork should nut be neglected. It 
lias often occurred to me that one serious objection to mixed schools 
is the great probability of the needlework being slighted. Tlie girls, 
thus brought into competition with the boys, regret the time spent 
away from their hooks. And, besides, the afternoon sempstress will 
appear to disadvantage when compared with the more intellectual 
morning teacher; her authority will come to be slighted, and the 
discipline will be impaired. 1 Lave often found that in these scliools 
the girls get a notion that the needlework is of little or no conse¬ 
quence ; and, with few exceptions, all the schools that produce the 
best needlewomen in my district arc separate girls’ schools.* (Pp. 480, 
481.) 

To return to the difficulties created by the jealousy of men in 
regard to the industrial independence of women:—it shows 
itself with every step gained in civilisation ; and its immediate 
effect is to pauperise a large number of women who are willing 
to work for their bread; and, we need not add, to condemn to 
perdition many more who have no choice left but between 
starvation and vice. The jealousy which keeps Coventiy women 
from the employment of engraving the brass work of a watch, 
and from piisting patterns of floss-silk upon cards, for trade 
purposes, long kept the doors of the School of Design in London 
closed against female pupils, and renders it still almost impos¬ 
sible for an Englishwoman to qualify herself for treating the 
diseases of women and children. The same jealousy co|t many 
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lives in the late war, by delaying the reception of the nurses into 
the hospitals in the East, and by restricting their action when 
there. In the Staffordshire potteries women are largely em¬ 
ployed in painting porcelain,—an art which they are better qua¬ 
lified to practise than men. It will hardly be credited, but we 
can vouch for the fact, that such is the jealousy of the men 
that they compel the women to paint without a rest for the 
hand, and the masters are obliged by their own workmen to 
sanction this absurd act of injustice. 

The immediate and obvious consequence is, that women who 
must earn their bread are compelled to do it by one of two 
methods,—by the needle or by becoming educators. Often and 
emphatically as this has been said, we must say it again in this 
place; but wc need not go into the description cither of the 
miseries of needlewomen or of the tremendous mischief done by 
driving shoals of incompetent persons into the ranks of educators. 
Good and qualified governesses are as sensible of the evil as 
the employing class; and they are perhaps as keenly afflicted 
by it. The only certain remedy is to leave open every possible 
way to employments of the most various kinds that arc suitable 
io the abilities of women. The merely incom{)ctent instructress 
would never have placed herself in a position so painful and 
precarious if a way had been open to support herself by some¬ 
thing that she could do better. The injury to the qualified 
governesses is cruel. The reputation of the w’hole class suffers 
by the faults of its lowest members; the emolument is de¬ 
pressed, first by the low average quality of the work done, 
and again by the crowded condition of that field of labour. The 
wretched condition of many of these unfortunate persons can 
hardly be exaggerated. We find under our eyes the following 
passage in one of the Reports of the * Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution’: — 

‘ On a recent occasion, there were one hundred and twenty candi¬ 
dates for three annuities of twenty pounds each. One hundred and 
twenty ladies, many reared in affluence, and all accustomed to the com¬ 
forts and luxuries of at least our middle ranks—all seeking an annuity 
of twenty pounds! Of these, ninety-nine were unmarried; and, out of 
this number, fourteen had incomes of, or above, twenty pounds (eleven 
of which were derived from public institutions or private benevolence, 
and three from their own savings); twenty-three had incomes varying 
from'one pound to seventeen pounds; and eighty-three had absolutely 
nothing. It will be recollected that all these ladies are above fifty 
years of age; and, of the utterly destitute, forty-nine were above sixty.* 

One way out of the desperate position is obvious and open. 
It M no|r a recognised truth that education is an art requiring 
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instruction and training, as much as the function of the diviiK, 
the physician, and the lawyer; and the unprepared are oast out, * 
more and more every day. The immediate misery thus caused 
is dreadful. It is that of the hand-loom weavers, and the slop- 
makers, with the aggravation that the sufferers are, genendly 
speaking, gentlewomen by birth, and universally accustomed to 
the comforts, and many of the luxuries, of life. It would open a 
dismal chapter to show how many of them have reversed the 
old rule of woman’s destiny,—that of being supported by father, 
brother or husband,—haAung given all their earnings to pay a 
father’s debts, to sustain an idle or struggling brother’s pro¬ 
fessional appearance, or to indulge the vices, or to neutralise the 
shiftlessncss, of a husband. Facts seem to show that the pro¬ 
portion of governesses who have the advantage and use of their 
own earnings is very small. Instead of such just and pleasant 
results of their industry as a small independence at a time 
of life when some power of gratuitous usefulness and of enjoy¬ 
ment of ease is left, wc read, till sheer pain of heart stops us, of 
the cases which come before the Governesses’ Institution ;-^old 
age, or impaired health in middle age, amidst perfect destitution; 
failing sight, paralysed limbs, over-wrought brain, and no 
resource or prospect whatever; though (or because) the suf¬ 
ferers have supported orphans, saved a father from bankruptcy, 
educated brothers, or kept infirm and helpless relatives off the 
rates. We need not go on. The evil is plain enough. T^ 
remedies seem to bo equally clear;—to sustain and improve the 
modern tests of the quality of educators; and to open broad and 
new ways for the industrial cx^tions of women; or at least 
to take care that such as oj)en naturally are not arbitrarily 
closed. 

The function of industry which might be supposed to be al¬ 
ways standing Avide for women is not in fact so,—the nursing 
function in all its directions, in private dwellings, in work- 
houses, in hospitals and in lunatic asylums, where it is at least 
as much wanted as anywhere else. We shall not argue it, or 
plead for it here. Florence Nightingale and her disciples have 
inaugurated a new period in the history of working-women, 
and the manifest destiny of the nursing class will fulfil itself. 

There may be more difficulty about the kindred frihction,— 
that of the physician and surgeon; but it cannot lon^ be a diffi¬ 
culty. The jealousy of the medical profession is, to be sure, 
proverbial: but it is not universal. From our youth up, some 
of us have known how certmn of the wisest and most appreciated 
of physicians have insisted that the health of women and their 
children will never be guarded as it ought to be till it is put 
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under the cliar^e of physicians of their own sex. Tlie moral 
‘ and emotional considerations involved in this matter need no 
discussion. Wliat has been done in the most advanced of tlie 
United States of America, where social conditions most nearly 
resemble those of England, shows what will be done here, and 
very soon. Some of the medical colleges have, after long oppo¬ 
sition, or protracted deliberation, admitted ladies as students, 
and have conferred degrees; so that several of the cities have the 
blessing of highly qualified female physicians. The thing could 
not have been done without the sanction' and practical encou¬ 
ragement of some of the first professional men in the community. 
That sanction and encouragement have been freely rendered, 
and are still continued, so that there is now a history of the 
change to be told. There are charters and grants of money by 
state legislatures for dispensaries, and medical colleges, and at¬ 
tendant hospitals, for the training and practice of female physi¬ 
cians, an increasing number of whom arc established in the great 
cities from year to year. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, whose 
excellent work on the ‘ Laws of Health * is one of the list which 
heads this article, led the way; and by the influence of her high 
character, attainments, and success, she has conquered prejudice, 
and established the enterprise. In our country, more time will, 
no doubt, be required. Prejudices are stronger ; the capabilities 
of women arc less tested and understood; and social service is 
not so earnest as in tlic younger country : but, if English phy¬ 
sicians of two generations ago desired and foretold the change, 
it is for us to reckon confidently on it. In the branch of prac¬ 
tice too much encroached upon by ignorant poor <Vumen, a few 
desultory efforts have been made, with no other success than 
preparing the way for more. Mrs. Hockley was a professional 
accoucheur foi' many years, and in excellent reputation. Dr. 
Spencer, of Bristol, educated his daughter for the same 
office; but the prejudice was too strong for her endurance, 
and she entered the ranks of governesses, where her honour and 
success indicated what her career sm a physician might have 
been. The institution of the medical profession as a career for 
women in any one country facilitates its opening every where 
else; and we have no doubt whatever of the approaching con¬ 
version or supersession of such opponents as would deny the 
meapejof special training to educated women who demand it. 

^ There remain the classes which speak so well for themselves 
j&s to leave others little to say;—the artists and autliors. Here 
nature indicates the path of action; and all that wc are practi- 
caUy concerned with is that her behests are not disobeyed,—her 
guidance not perverted,—her elect not oppressed, tlirough our 
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misinanngemcnt. A Jenny Lind cannot be stopped in her 
singing, nor a Siddons in her dramatic career, nor a Currer Bell 
in her authorship, by any opposition of fortune: but none of us 
can tell how many women of less force and lower genius may 
liayo been kept useless and rendered unhappy, to our misfortune 
as much as their (>wn. We have adverted to the opposition 
made to opening Schools of Design to female students. We 
must permit no more obstruction of that kind, but rather supply 
the educational links that are wanted, if we would render the 
powers and the industry of women available to the welfare of 
society. ITor one instance;—it is a good thing to admit students 
freely to Schools of Design, and to train them there: and it is a 
good thing that manufacturers of textile and metal productions 
employ women at rising wages, in proportion to their qualifies^ 
tions. But there is a chasm between the training and the work 
which requires bridging. The greater part of the higher order 
of designs are jwactically unavailable, for want of knowledge on 
the part of the designer of the conditions of the particular manu¬ 
facture in question. The economic possibility and aptitude are 
not studied; and hence, the manufacturers say, an enormous 
waste of thought, skill, and industry. This want supplied, a 
field of industry practically boundless would be opened to female 
artists, as well as artisans; and it would be an enlightened policy 
to look to this, while the whole world seems to bu opening' its 
ports to our productions. 

It seems not very long ago that the occupation of the 
Taylor family, of Ongar, was regarded as very strange. The 
delightful Jane Taylor of Ongsjr and her sisters paid their 
share of the family expenses by engraving. Steel engravings 
were not then in very great demand; yet those young women 
were incessantly jjt work,—so as to be abundantly weary of it, 
— as Jane’s letters plainly show. For a quarter of a century 
past, many hundreds of young women, we are assured, have 
supported themselves by wood engraving, for which there 
is now a demand which no jealousy in the stronger sex can 
intercept. The effort to exclude the women was made, in this 
as in other branches of art; hut the interests of publishers and 
the public were more than a match for it. One of the most 
accomplished * hands’ in this elegant branch of art has Built her¬ 
self a country house with the proceeds of her chisel; and will no 
doubt furnish it by those of her admirable paintings on glass. 

Strangely enough, the Eeport before us lumps together the 
female artists, authors, and teachers, so that wc have no means 
of knowing the numbers of each. They are set down collectively 
at 64,336. The artists have an unlimited field before them; 
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and the annaal exhibition of the works of female artists proves 
the disposition to occupy it. The contributors have it now in 
their power to ascertain whether there is any other than an 
educationfd barrier in the way of their attainment of excellence 
in painting and sculpture. Lord Lyndhurst said the other day, 
in stating to the House of Lords the claim which the Boyal 
Academy of Arts undoubtedly has to the respect and gratitude 
of tl^e public, that all Her Majesty’s subjects have a right to 
the gratuitous instruction afforded by the first artists in the 
country to the students who attend its classes, on the simple 
condition of good moral character and a competent knowledge 
of elementary drawing. But women arc not at present included 
in this our principal National School of Arts, though, from‘the 
use they make of the National Gallery, no class of students 
would derive greater advantage from it. This deficiency should 
be remedied. Photography has annihilated the secondary class 
of miniature-painting, which a considerable number of female 
artists practised with success. But photography itself has 
opened an enlarged field to their industry, both in the operations 
of that art and in the application of painting to it. 

We look to cultivated women also for the improvement of our 
national character as tasteful manufacturers. It is only the 
inferiority of our designs which prevents our taking the lead of 
the world in our silks, ribbons, artificial flowers, papcr-hai]^ings, 
carpets and furniture generally. Our Schools of Design were 
instituted to meet this deficiency: and they have made a be¬ 
ginning : but the greater part of the work remains to be done; 
and it is properly women’s wopk. There is no barrier of jealousy 
in the case, for our manufacturers are eager to secure good de¬ 
signs from any quarter. 

For the rest, the female artists can take very^ood care of them¬ 
selves. Music will be listened to, if it is good; and sculpture and 
painting must assert their own merits. Miss licrschel sat un¬ 
molested in her brother’s observatory, discovering comets; and 
Mrs. Somerville became a mathematician in a quiet way, and 
after her own fashion. Our countrywomen have the free com¬ 
mand of the j^rcss; and they use it abundantly. Every woman 
who has force^of character enough to conceive any rational enter¬ 
prise of bSenevolence is sure to carry it through, after encountering 
more ^r less opposition. For a Catherine Moiopesson, sup¬ 
ported by her husband’s companionship in a plague-stricken 
village two centuries ago, we have had a Mary Pickard doing 
exacUy the same work, but alone, within our own century. ^ Mrs. 
Fry in Newgate, Florence Nightingale and Mrs. Bracebridge at 
Soutadi; Miss Dix refonmng lunatic asylums; Sarah Pellatt 
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reclaiming the Califoniian gold-diggers from drink; Mary 
Carpenter among her young city Arabs: all these, and several 
more, are proofs that the field of action is open to women as 
well as men, when they find something for their hand to do, and 
do it with all their might. 

Out of six millions of women above twenty years of age, in 
Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, and of course of the Colonies, 
no less than half are industrial in their mode of life. More than 
athird, more than two millions, arc independent in their industry, 
are self-supporting, like men. The proceedings in the new 
Divorce Court, and in matrimonial cases before the police- 
magistrates, have caused a wide-spread astonishment at the 
amount of female industry they have disclosed. Almost every 
aggrieved wife who has sought protection, has proved that she 
has supported her household, and has acquired property by 
her effective exertions. It is probable that few of our readers 
have ever placed this great fact before their minds for con¬ 
templation and study : yet it is one which cannot safely be ne¬ 
glected or made light of. The penalty of such neglect or care¬ 
lessness is an encroachment of pauperism at one end of the 
scale, and the most poisonous of vices at the other. How do we 
meet the conditions which stare us in the face ? Mr. Norris’s 
Beport supplies us with the answer. 

*• Bui I much fear the chief reason that more is not done in this 
direction, is the very general apathy that prevails in the matter of 
girls' education. Wtiy is it that, where you find tlireo or ifour good 
boys' schools, you will find barely one efficient girls’ school ? Why 
is it that in pamphlets, and speeches, and schemes of so-callcd na¬ 
tional education, they are almost uniformly ignored ? The reasons 
are twofold: a very large number of the people who are interested in 
the progress of education think of it only in connexion with our na¬ 
tional wealth; they mean by education the extension of skill and 
knowledge as essential elements of productiveness, and, therefore, with 
them, girls’ schooling is a matter of little or no moment. Another 
still larger class of persons, who, from native illiberality of mind, are 
opposed to all education, though ashamed to confess this generally, do 
not blush to own it with respect to girls. So that on either hand the 
girls’ school is neglected. And what is the result ? For want of 
good schools for girls three out of four of the girls in my district are 
sent to miserable private schools, where they have no religious in¬ 
struction, no discipline, no industrial training; they are humoured in 
every sort of conceit, are called “ Miss Smith " and ** Miss Brown,” 
and go into service at fourteen or fifteen, skilled in crochet and 
worsted work, but unable to darn a hole or cut out a frock, hating 
household^ work, and longing to be milliners or ladies’ maids. While 
this is called education, no wonder that people cry out that education 
is ruining our servants, and doing more harm than good! • 
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‘ But there are other evil results arising from the neglect of girls’ 
education, far more serious than the want of good servants; — as the 
girl is, so will the woman be; as the woman is, so will the home be; 
and as the Jioine is, such, for good or for evil, will be the chai'ucter 
of our population. My belief is, that England will never secure the 
higiier benefits expected to result from national education, until more 
attention is paid to girls’ schools. No amount of mere knowledge, 
religious or secular, given to boys, will secure them from drunkenness . 
or crime in after life. It may be true that knowledge is power, but 
knowledge is not virtue. It is in vain for us to multiply the means 
of instruction, and tlicn sit down and watch the criminal returns in 
daily expectation of seeing in them the results of our schooling. If 
we wish to arrest the growth of national vice, we must go to its real 
seminary, the home. Instead of that thriftless untidy woman who 
presides over it, driving her husband to the gin palace by the dis¬ 
comfort of his own house, and marring for life the temper and health 
of her own child by her own want of sense, we must train up one 
who will be a cleanly careful housewife, and a patient skilful mother. 
Until one or two generations have been improved, we must trust 
mainly to our schools to cfiTect this change in the daughters of the 
working classes. We must multiply over the face of the country 
girls’ schools of a sensible and ju'nctical sort. The luoi'o enlightened 
women of England must come forward and take the matter into their 
own hands, and do for our girls what Mrs. Fry did for our prisons, 
what Miss Carpenter has dune for our reformatones, what IMiss 
Nightingale and Miss Stanley are doing fur our hospitals.’ {Minutes 
OH Education^ 1855-6, pp.4S2, 483.) 

Furthcr illustrations may be found in the group of good books 
with whidi we have prefaced these remarks. Tlie volume on the 
'Industrial and Social Position of Women,’and the Beportsof the 
Census and the School Inspectors, are written by men; and the 
rest are even more worthy of attention as being by women, who 
best know their own case, though they must appeal to us to aid 
tliem in obtaining free scope for their industry. The tale is 
plain enough,—from Avhatever mouth it comes. So far from 
our countrywomen being all maintained, as a matter of course, 
by us ' the breadwinners,’ three millions out of six of adult 
Englishwomen work for subsistence; and two out of the three in^ 
independence. With this new condition of affairs, new duties 
and new views must be accepted. Old obstructions must be re¬ 
moved ; and the aim must he set before us, as a nation as well 
as in private life, to provide for the free development and full use 
of tl^B powers of every member of the community. In other 
words, we must improve and extend education to the utmost; and 
then open a fair field to the powers and energies we have educed. 
This will secure our welfare, nationally and in our homes, to 
which few elements can contribute more vitally and more richly 
than the independent industry of our countrywomen. 
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Art. II.— Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa ; 
being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 
auspices of Her Majestfs Government in the years 1849— 
1855. By Dr. Henry Barth. 5 vols. London: 1857-58. 

A ERICA seems at last doomed to yield up her mysteries. The 
dark and impenetrable cloud which has hung since the 
origin of the world over regions inhabited by no inconsiderable 
portion of the human race, has been pierced by European and 
Christian enterprise. Those arid deserts have been crossed, 
those unknown rivers have been explored, those savage tribes 
have been visited, tliosc unwritten languages have been ex¬ 
amined ; and the result is, that all over this enormous continent 
population is scattered in wandering races or settled in pri¬ 
mitive villages; towns, whose very names arc strange to-our eyes, 
are found to contain Avithin their mud walls communities as 
numerous as the towns of Europe; agriculture of a simple cha¬ 
racter prevails; caravans radiate from Kano, the emporium of 
Central Africa; and, in short, tracts Avhicli have been for ages 
the enigma and the despair of geographical science, begin to 
assume the form of known countries and to present to our ob¬ 
servation many of the phenomena of social life, though in its 
most rude and barbarous shapes. The whole of Central Africa, 
from Bagirmi to the cast as far as Timbuktu to the west, says 
Dr. Barth, abounds in fertile lands irrigated by largo navigable 
rivers and central lakes, ornamented with timber, and pfoducing, 
in unlimited abundance, grain, sugar, cotton, indigo, and other 
commodities of trade. The eastern branch of the Niger opens 
an uninterrupted navigable sheet of water for more than 600 
miles into the heart of the country, Avhilc the western branch 
may be ascended for 350 miles from the coast. In fact, the 
I remote and hitherto unapproachable interior of that compact 
^continent is novr closely pressed on all sides.' We are in daily 
expectatipn of receiving very ample information respecting the 
T^pulous country on the shores of the great inland sea of 
Eastern Africa, the very existence of whiA was hardly known 
fifteen years ago. Dr. Livingstone has related his expedition 
to the shores of Lake Ngami, and his extraordinary journey 
from Loanda to Quilimanc; but though Livingstone has had 
the good fortune to obtain a higher degree of popularity from 
his personal adventures, from his missionary character, and from 
the daring character of some of his speculations, we venlure to 
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affirm that Dr. Heinrich Barth, whose portly volumes are now 
before us, will, in the end, be found to have rendered more 
real services to geographical science than his competitor in 
the lists of African discovery. He had, in fact, to encounter 
far greater perils amongst the fierce and fanatical tribes of 
North-western Africa, than those which surrounded Living¬ 
stone among the negro population of the South. He possesses 
in a high degree those scientific attainments which are essential 
to accurate observation, and in which Dr. Livingstone states 
himself, and sometimes shows himself, to be extrmnely deficient. 
He was fortunate enough to preserve his priginal journals, made 
day by day, whilst those of Livingstone were unfortunately 
lost. Livingstone’s great discovery of the identity of die River 
Leeambye with the River Zambesi still rests upon very im- 
])erfcct evidence; it has been impugned by some of the ablest 
African geographers in this countiy; and we suspend our 
judgment upon it, until the expedition now in progress tshall 
have verified or disproved his statements and inferences. Barth’s 
discovery of the River B^nuw4 is, on the contrary, indisputable, 
and to him was reserved the glory of removing the obscurity 
of ages from the course of that great stream. His work has, 
moreover, throughout a character of strict precision to which 
Livingstone hardly lays claim; and tlmugh the abundance of 
hie materials has occasionally led the worthy German into 
too great prolixity, we entertain no doubt that subsequent in¬ 
vestigations will demonstrate that his discoveries are correct, 
and, as far as they extend, complete. We shall, therefore, 
proceed without further delay to lay a succinct account of 
them befbre our rdbders. 

In 1849 Mr. Richardson, exerciring in Malta the profession 
of a journalist, naturally directed his attention to the attempts 
said to be made by the French in Algeria to establish commer¬ 
cial relations with the interior. He was thus led to make an 
excursion to Ghadames and Ghfit, which furnished him with 
the materials of a communication to the Foreign Office, respect -1 
ing the trade of Northern Africa. This being well received, he 
felt encouraged to })ropose the prosecution of similar inquiries 
on a grander scale, and to throw himself wholly into the career 
of an African traviller. His ofibr to proceed to Bornu to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce was accepted, and then came the 
Buggeltion to add to the mission two members, whose business 
^tehould be to attend to the interests of science. The gentle¬ 
men selected for this purpose—and ihfe influence of the Prassian 
minister, Chevalier Bunsen, was shown In the eho^-inf 0er- 
majas-TTwerc Dr. Barth, already known by a publiiihed nariktive 
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of travels along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and Br. 
Overweg. 

These gentlemen reached Tripoli before the arrival of Mr. 
Kichardson from Malta, and while the preparations were still 
for from being complete. They started therefore on a tour 
through the mountain ranges in the south, in order to inure 
themselves to the toils of the field, while rapidly surveying a 
district hitherto but imperfectly explored. These mountaxni^ 
about fifty miles distant from the coast in their central and more 
elevated portion, and forming three groups, from W. to E., 
Yefrcn, Ghurian and Tarhona, represent, on a small scale, the 
physical aspect and character of all Barbary. Desolate and 
barren in general, they are nevertheless fringed and decorated 
at their feet in glens and valleys, along* occasional streams and 
springs, with spots of most luxuriant fertility. Olives and 
safiron are here the chief objects of cultivation, but most of the 
fruits of Southern Europe arc also to be found, mingled with 
those peculiar to the soil. It is here worthy of r^ark that 
when Strabo compares I^orthern Africa to a panther’s skin, its 
cultivation lying in spots on a desert ground, he does not mean 
to speak, as hk interpreters generally suppose, of the great 
desert or Sahra, respecting which he knew nothing, but of the 
maritime country within the Koman dominion. His information 
was derived, as he informs us, from Cneius Piso, who lived many 
years in the country thus described. Buins of liomon edifices 
lie thickly strewed over this once populous country, but 
much more remarkable than these are the simple monuments 
closely resembling cromlechs and other Druidical structures, and 
now first discovered by Dr. Barth. 

This mountainous or hilly country, of sand and limestone, 
was the Troglodytica or cave-country of ancient '4Titers, and 
still at the present day a large portion of the indigenous or 
Berber population cling to their old habits and dwell in caves. 
It is siirpriring how it has escaped notice that the name of the 
mountains Yefren, being the plural of' ifri,’ a cave, is the Berber 
'‘equivalent of Troglodytica. When it is considered that this 
very tract was Africa properly so called (the Ifrikiah of the 
Arabs), and the country of the Afri, it can hardly be doubted 
that in (fri, a cave, we have the origin of the name Afer and 
the general appellation of that quarter of the globe. 

jHI being ready on the 2nd April, 1850, the expedition at 
length started from Tripoli, entering the hills southwards near 
the volcanic cone of Tekfit. The streams from these hills arc 
generally spent in irrigating the low grounds, but at times, 
after heavy rains, the furious torrents reach the sea and.even 
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discolour it to some distance. The chief of these streams have 
a general course to E.N.E.—first, the K4am, the Cynips or 
Cyniphus of the ancients, whichnreaches the sea near Mesurata. 
Further soutli arc the Wadfes, Sofeyin. and Zcmzcm, running 
parallel to the former, with basins much more extensive, but 
perhaps less frequently filled. 

So far may be traced, though with constantly increasing rarity, 
a varied and often luxuriant vegetation. But just beyond the 
Wadi Zemzem, begins the Hammada, an elevated tract, dreary and 
Avaterless, nearly 100 miles in breadth from north to south. Of 
the living things seen on this dismal waste, the most remarkable 
was a small green bird, that secnied to live by picking insects 
off the feet of the camels. On tlie 18th the caravan reached 
the southern edge of tltc Ilammfida and commenced descending 
through rugged masses of blackened sandstone resembling basalt. 
Three days’ march under the broken cliffs brought them down 
into the Wadi Shiyati, in which numerous villages with date- 
groves presented a grateful and even charming landscape to eyes 
long used to desolation. Crossing over to the deeper Wadi 
Gharbi, Dr. Barth visited the ruins of old Jerma, examined a 
Boman sepulchral monument in good preservation, and saw a 
cliff 300 feet high covered with the writing or characters called 
Tefinagh. The name Jerma is but an Arabic form of Garama, 
and the habitable country south of the Hammada is unques¬ 
tionably the GaramantiePharanx of the ancients, or the country 
of the .Garamantes. 

On the 6th May the caravan entered Murzuk by the Eastern 
gate, which was alone wide enough to admit a loaded camel. 
The oasis to which this town owes its existence is remarkable 
even among those singularities of nature for which the African 
continent has been always famed. It is an irregularly sljaped 
table-land, with an absolute elevation of about 1500 feet, sink¬ 
ing in the middle so as to form a hofra or basin, and raised 
perceptibly above the surrounding country. To this terrace, in 
the midst of arid, sandy deserts, date-groves of great extent give 
a semblance of fertility. Here men, Iiorses, cattle, all subsist 
on dates. The palm-tree supplies timber, fuel, cordage, and 
exciting beverage. But as darkness may be visible, so sunburnt 
desolation is here traceable in the vegetation, for it is only under 
the shade of the palm-groves that a few fruit-trees, figs, pomc- 
grai^tes, &c. can be reared. Some corn also is grown by 
means of irrigation and with much labour. So. precious is it, 
that every separate spike of maize or ear of wheat is protected 
from the birds by a small cover of basket-work. 

It js » question of some interest, whence does the table-land 
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of Murzukj surrounded as it is by sandy wastes, derive its com¬ 
parative fertility? We can only ascribe it to an underlying 
rock of impermeable kind, probably granite, depressed in the 
centre, so as to collect the water draining to it from the sur¬ 
rounding region. It is evident that the ground above such 
a deep-seated reservoir, deriving moisture from it, wdhld: re¬ 
tain the sand thrown upon it and also gradually form a soil of 
decayed vegetation; and thus, in the midst of dry sands, 
effectually swept by the winds, it would in the course of ages 
come to i%urc as an elevated tract. Xhe desert wears its most 
formidable aspect N.W. of Murzuk, beyond the Wadi Sberki, 
where Dr. Yogel, in his visit to the Trona lakes, crossed loose 
drifting sands in which the camel sank to the knee and forming 
impassable labyrinths of hills, often attaining a height of 500 
feet. In this wilderness lies also the Bahr el Dud or Worm 
lake, so named from a small Artcmia or Brine Shrimp, which, 
taken in fine cotton nets, together with innumerable flies and 
other insects, and pounded with a peculiar kind of date, forms a 
paste having the flavour of salt herring, and deemed a luxury. 

From Murzuk the road to Ghflt going generally westwards, 
first descends to the Wadi Beijush, a watercourse bearing 
traces of occasional torrents. It then ascends along this valley 
about 100 miles to a rugged plain terminating at the Akakus 
chain of mountains, which runs from N. to S. The Wadi 
I'ancssoft, on the western side of these mountains, leads in about 
fifty miles southward to Ghat. The day preceding the arrival 
of the expedition at this place, was marked by a very alarm¬ 
ing adventure. Some sandstone cliffs, looking like castellated 
buildings, were seen in the distance, and being regarded with 
superstitious dread by the inhabitants of the desert, who call 
them the Kasr Jenfln (the Demons’ Castle), they particularly 
excited the curiosity of Drs. Barth and Overweg, who started 
ofP to examine them. Having separated, they tried to ascend the 
cliffs at different points, but were defeated in their endeavours. 
Exhaustion ensued. Dr. Barth lost his way; daylight faded from 
the sky, and the despairing traveller spent his night in the wil¬ 
derness alone. At length the sun rose and with it the most 
imminent danger. There was no shade; not a drop of water; 
the burning heat of the sun grew every instant more intense, 
ai^d sufferer’s agony had no alleviation except from the languor 
and faintness attending it In this painful state he remained 
for some hours, till a Tarki sent from the caravan in search of 
him, fortunately came upon his tracks and rescued him from his 
perilous situation. 

Ghftt resembles Murzuk b being an advanced post oir the 
VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXII. A A 
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border of the great desert. It is on the road to Asben and Es- 
Sudan, or N^cgroland, properly so called; and distant about a 
month’s journey from Tripoli, by way of Ghaddmes. Unlike 
Murzub; however, it can boast of but a small extent of produc¬ 
tive land; the whole oasis lying within a compass of four or 
five miieS; and being watered from springs; some of them tepid, 
which rise within the town. Here begins the territory of the 
A;^r; a division of the remarkable people called Taw^rek (an 
Arabicised form ~ Leo calls them Terga), in reference to whom 
Dr. Barth enters into disquisitions on the origin of the Berbers 
and the early histo:^ of the Sahi^ involving many statements 
and conclurions which appear to us totally inadmissible. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Libyans, Moors (Mauri or 
Maurusii), Numidians, LibyPhoenicians, &c., were so many dis¬ 
tinct nations. They were rather groups formed for convenience. 
The name Mauri has givto way to its Arabic equivalent Ma¬ 
ghrebi (western); the Numidse have been, in like manner, 
changed into Shawiyah (shepherds or herdsmen). Of the Li¬ 
byan names given by ancient writers, few can be identified with 
those of surviving clans; but all authorities, ancient and modern, 
combine to show that Libya, in its widest sense, was peopled by 
one race speaking one language, and who still retain possession 
of its mountainB. Whence then came this racq? This ques¬ 
tion compels us to consider the geographical circumstances of 
Libya. At the earliest period of history the Delta of Egypt 
was densely peopled, and therefore closed against wandering 
tribes who are ordinarily poor and weak. For some fifty centu¬ 
ries back the only practicable access to Libya from the east was 
across the Upjier Nile, near the parallel of Meroc. In this 
quarter, therefore, we should be disposed to seek traces of their 
passage. The Berber name for water, Aman^ is in use on the 
Nile in Nubia,—a proof of the communication here suggested. 

The volumes before us give no satisfactory explanation of the 
very circuitous route taken to Gh&t by way of Murzuk. The 
expedition spent three months and a half in reaching that town, 
which is, by the direct road, but a month’s journey from Tripoli. 
In the meantime, frequent delays occurred, and many exorbi¬ 
tant demands were complied with. The travellers seem to have 
hung in helpless dependence on their servants, guides, and inter¬ 
preters. It is probable that Mr. Eichardson, having prcviougly 
visited Gh&t, thought that he would be there among friends; 
te African friendship is not averse from treachery, and it would 
seem that the Taw^k chiefs, having delil)erateiy taken measure 
of their man, resolved to pillage him. On the 26 th July, the 
caravan started from Ghd.t for the south, but, instead of a desert 
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in that direction, they found the extensive date groves and 
gardens of Barakat, a settlement of Imghad or jnvsdial serfs; 
mrther on there was still pasturage with numerous flocks of 
goats and sheep. As vegetation disappeared, the countxy grew 
more irregular; the road led through deep deflles and immense 
piles of rocks. The scenery was grand and wild, thot^ arid 
and desolate, and nowhere was there descried that interminable, 
monotonous, sandy waste, which is generally supposed to cha- 
• racterise the great desert Pools of water were met wilii at 
convenient distances, and even trees occurred near the beds of 
occasional torrents. At Asiu-^more probably Ahsifln, the wells) 
the roads from Gh^t and Tawdt unite. At length, in the valley 
of Tagbajet, under the twentieth parallel, only flve degrees from 
Ghat, our traveller again found himself, to his surprise, in the 
midst of luxuriant vegetation. He wondered also at the 
licentious manners of this little village, in a lonely and seques¬ 
tered situation, so favourable, as it seemed to him, to purity. 
But this is a mistake; debauchery is the chief business of all 
the advanced posts along the desert; they resemble seaports 
where rude men, in riot and excess, take leave of pleasure for 
a time, or celebrate their return to it and their escape from 
dangers. 

The northerly atmospheric current — the Etesian winds of 
the Greeks — to which Egypt owes the peculiar dryness of its 
climate, seems to lose its strength and steadiness rapidly towards 
the west. In Upper Egypt, rajn is rare, snow unknown; but 
at Sokna, about sixteen degrees further west, and above one 
degree more to the. south than Cairo, snow has fallen so heavily 
at times as to endanger the flat roofs of the houses. Heavy 
rain is not unknown in Fezzan, where it damages the palm- 
trees, by dissolving the salt that encrusts the ground, and wash-- 
ing it to their roots. Between Murzuk and Ghdt, and thence 
southwards, our traveller met with frequent ponds, and fresh 
traces of suddenly formed torrents. The limit of tropical nuns 
he places in Asben, much to the north of its normal latitude. 
This difference between the climates of Asben and of the coun¬ 
try on the Nile, five-and-twenty degrees further east, may be 
ascribed with probability, first, to the decreased influence of the 
northern winds, which are yet very sensibly felt in the elevated 
country north of Fezzan; and secondly, to a southern current 
from the Bight of Benin, loaded with humidity, and in the ab¬ 
sence of high mountmns to intercept it, exercising a wide in¬ 
fluence. 

The mountains were now reached which, in three separate 
groups, Timge, Eghellal, and Boghzen, stretch southwudA to 
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the frontiers of N^egroland. The highest points of Timge have 
an estimated absolute height of 6000 feet, and, in the Baghzen 
group, the peak of Dogem attains a nearly equal eleratiou. It 
was here, in the defiles at the western foot of Timge, that the 
storm of calamity, which had been long gathering over the ex¬ 
pedition, ai length burst upon it. Tarki robbers had been seen 
for some days hovering round it; they looked down on it from 
the cliffs, watched all its motions, and even ventured to visit the 
tents. They evidently took care to calculate the chances of 
resistance; and as soon as they perceived these to be extremely 
low, they pounced upon the caravan, demanding the blood of 
the Christians, who had dared to enter the country of true be¬ 
lievers, but whom they allowed, nevertheless, after a little parley, 
to ransom their lives by the surrender of property to the value 
of thirty-five pounds sterling, according to Mr. Bichardson, for • 
Dr. Barth slurs over the issue of the affair. 

This alarm was soon followed by another, less hurtful, but of 
a more unexpected and extraordinary character. Heavy rain 
appeared to be falling in the south, when the tents were pitched 
in the valley of Tintaghode; but hardly had the travellers lain 
down to rest, when they heard the cry,' the river is coming; ’ 
and, in truth, an immense torrent, filling the whole valley, and 
capable of sweeping off sheep and cattle, rushed down upon 
them; and, but fur the circumstance that their encampment 
stood on somewhat elevated ground, would prgbably have been 
productive of serious disasters. These dangers by field and 
flood being escaped, the expedition proceeded through rapidly 
improving scenery, the country starting into life under frequent 
showers of rain, and on the 3rd September it reached the 
village of Tintellust, consisting of about IfiO huts, among which 
was the residence of £n-Nur, the sultan or chief of the Kelowi. 
En-Nur’s protection had been already sought and promised, and 
the old chief, though cold in manners and inhospitable, proved 
true to his engagements. Dr. Barth’s portrait of him is more 
favourable than that drawn by Mr. liichardson; but we venture 
to surmise that had the travellers reached him without being 
robbed, they would have received from him more hospitality and 
less protection. 

After a month’s rest in Tintellust, Dr. Barth left his com¬ 
panions to follow the Kelowi chief in his proposed journey 
southwards to the frontier of Bornu, while he himself started 
off south by west, on the . 4 th October, to visit Agades, the moat 
important border town of eastern Negroland, or Beled-e»;Sudan, 
properly so called. Heavy rains had changed the look of the 
country. The wilderness now appeared everywhere picturesque. 
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Rich valleys stocked with fine cattle lay at the feet of Rghellal. 
Baghzen, further on, with its huge rounded masses of trachyte, 
was deficient in varied and romantic outUne, but not in rich soil 
and profuse vegetation. South of these mountains, nature as¬ 
sumed a tropical appearance. Trees of great size occasionally 
threw their shade over the path, and the thickets were filled 
with Guinea fowl. The town of Agades stands on a stony 
plain or Hammdda, of some extent, but not wholly devoid of 
vegetation. Here the traveller was accosted by two horsemen, 
who had come out to meet him. They were well dressed and 
mounted, with stirrups and bridle ornaments of copper, and with 
them he entered the town at sunset. 

Agades had once a population, our author assures us, of 
50,000 souls. It now contains but 7000 inhabitants, the walls 
and three-fourths of the town being in ruins. The great tower 
of the chief mosque, a rude clay building, which rises in the 
form of an obelisk to a height of ninety feet, with the cross 
beams which strengthen it projecting from its sides, is the only 
remarkable edifice in tlie place. The prosperity of Agades has 
evidently declined with the trade across the desert, but of the 
commerce that remains it still has a considerable share. The 
town and surrounding territory interests the European inquirer 
chiefiy by the mixed character of its population. This subject 
soon attracted Dr. Barth’s attention, and is treated by him in 
some of those ethnographical sketches, which, owing to their 
novelty and many curious details, form the most attractive por¬ 
tions of his work. He was surprised to find that the people 
of Asben or Air, chiefly Kelowi, are bilingual, the men ordina¬ 
rily preferring the Berber; the women, the Hauaa language. 
But this mixture does not warrant our inferring the original 
occupation of the country by either race. He also found that 
the huiguage of Agades was not cither of those spoken in the 
suiTounding country, but the Songhay — the language of Tim¬ 
buktu ; not that we can suppose any direct intercourse to have 
existed between those two places, but because at the time when 
the trade northwards flourishedj both those advanced posts were 
peopled by the same nation, whose centre was then Gogo on the 
great river or Isa. 

From Agades Dr. Barth returned to Tintellust by the road 
already travelled, and wondered at the change of scene pro¬ 
duced by the rainy season just concluded. Following the 
tracks of En-Nur, he enjoyed the sight of a pastoral nation on 
the move, * the men on camels or on foot, the women on bul- 

* locks or asses, with all the necessaries of the. little house- 

* hold as well as the houses themselves.’ He also witnessed the 
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preparations of the great salt caravan of the Kelowi from BUma 
to Negroland, which sometimes employs more than 3000 camels. 

. To the hills of Asben, on the south-east, succeeds a desert 
tract strewed over with basalt, the rounded masses of Baghzen 
risiag on the right to a height of 2000 feet. A few valleys 
occur of tempting aspect, oveigrown with date-palms and wild 
melons. Here, ^o, frequent ruins of stone houses, erected by 
the Kelgcres, prove, not an advanced state of art, but merely 
that stones are more plentiful than wood.. On this plain, en¬ 
livened only by ostriches running in single hie, the cold at 
sunrise in December was intense. Beyond the black stony waste 
rises a ridge of sand, separating the desert, in its widest sense, 
Irom the green plains of Negroland, and which is the haunt of 
the giraffe and Icucoryx. Here stood the skin tents of the 
Tagama, a poor and much reduced equestrian tribe, handsome 
and comparatively fair, dissolute and sanctimonious. To prove 
their antiquity Dr. Barth refers to Ibn Batuta, whose sketch 
of them in the fourteenth century represents them exactly as 
they now are; but he might have stated that Tagama is one of 
the surviving Berber names of Ptolemy’s map. 

A descent through diversified scenery led to the fertile plains 
of Damergu, where nature as well as man seems to undergo 
a tolal change. The houses were here built with the stems of 
Indian corn, which serve also for fuel. The reed baskets raised 
on posts, and serving as corn magazines, Buri)riBed both by 
their size and number. Herds of himdsomc cattle and horses 
in good condition attested the general plenty. The people, too, 
widely different from the stern and saturnine inhabitants of the 
desert, were all life and gaiety. The markets of their villages 
were most crowded, and the voices of the busy throng were 
loudest, in the hottest hours of the day. Bits of meat, broiling 
on hot embers, roasted locusts, and other dainties, with drinks 
of different kinds, tempted the loiterer at eveiy turn. In 
Tessawa, particularly, our author seems to have been startled 
with the discovery that the life of the negro is one of ease and 
pleasure. ' The men,’ ho remarks, with much na!vet6, * are 
‘ cheerful, though they seldom have more than two wives.’ In 
truth, happiness and misery, prosperity and desolation, meet 
together, and lie intermingled as abruptly in Negroland as the 
paun gxwe and the ^rid waste on the skirts of the adjoining 
deserV The towns, w gay within, are' continually menaced 
from.*without, and manifest their apprehensions by nareow gates; 
stockades, and ditches. There is little security in time of 
peace in the open country. Our authosvifi^t caravans convoyed 
by troops of naked archers. Buiu^ sites, still bearing traces 
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of wanton havoc and devastation; alternate in all directions, with 
cheerful villages, and easily procured abundance. Society in 
Africa is a plant of herbaceous character, without any solid or 
enduring stem; rank in growth, rapid in decay, and admitting 
of being burned down annually without any diminution of its 
general productiveness. 

A ditch drawn for defence through thick underwood, and 
checking advance, warned our traveller that he was near Kat> 
sena, and he soon after entered that once flourishing town through 
a narrow gateway in walls thirty feet thick at their base, and 
in some places forty feet high. These walla are said to have 
an extent of fourteen miles; the irregular quadrangular area 
enclosed within them comprises corn fields and gardens, as well 
as houses, and probably did so even when the town was far 
more populous than it is at present. Dr. Barth, mistrustful of 
the governor, Mohammed Bello, made profession of poverty; 
the latter, however, would admit of no evasion, but applying 
the gentle pressure of a little detention, succeeded in extorting 
a suitable present. Meanwhile the traveller witnessed a review 
of the troops, and admired the well-dressed and well-mounted 
cavalry, with swords and bucklers covered with the skin of the 
leucoryx and antelope. 

Having stayed nine days in this remarkable place, Dr. Barth 
started southwards for K.auu. Immediately round the walls 
of Katsena, he passed over an uninhabited waste. But at a 
little distance cultivation made its appearance, and the scenery 
improved. In this quarter tracts with towns and villages 
are owned by the tribes of the desert, and occupied by their 
serfs. Of the numerous trees adorning the landscape, the Shea* 
butter tree (Park’s Bcntang) is perhaps the most valued; the 
bombax, or cotton tree, by far the most conspicuous. This 
gigantic tree may be distinguished at an immense distance, and, 
being ordinarily planted near the chief gate of a town, it often 
serves to guide the traveller. Beautiful cattle, mostly whitej 
assembled near all the wells; well cultivated fields, with tobacco, 
cotton, and sesamum, as well as com, and numerous cheerful 
villages, gave evidence of general industry and contentment. 
At l^t the hill of Dala, situate within the walls of Kano, was 
descried, and, after three days’ march, this celebrated town was 
entered by the stranger, in compliance with the custom of thi* 
country, alter sunset. jp 

Kano is at present, and has long be£, one- of the most im¬ 
portant towns in Negroland. In extent it exceeds even Kat¬ 
sena, fields, gardens, and much agreeable scenery being included 
within its w^s; but in population it far surpasses the latter 
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place, for it contains prol/abl 7 30,000 inhabitants, of whom a 
majority are Bornuese (Bomubu), speaking the Kanuri or 
Kanori language, that is to say, the language of Kano. It 
is surprising that Dr. Barth, who in his German narrative 
writes Kan6ri, should never have adverted, in his historical 
remarks on Bornu, to the apparently obvious sense of that word. 
In the busy time of the year, the numbers dwelling in Kano 
arc perhaps doubled by the influx of strangers. 

This great town consists of straw huts clustered together 
without any order, but frequently shaded by umbrageous trees, 
and of day-built houses, with an irregular upper storey, open¬ 
ing to an interior courtyard, and showing only blind walls 
without. The animation and domestic industry of the place is 
to a great extent concealed from the pedestrian by the fences 
round the. huts. The palace of the governor is an extensive 
labyrinth of huts and houses. Notwithstanding the advantages, 
of its position, neglect of drainage and accumulated filth render 
the town extremely insalubrious. Our space will not allow 
us to enumerate the quarters into wliich it is divided; sufificc it 
to remark that the ruling body, the Fellata, Fulbe or Fullani 
(about 4000 in number) occupy chiefly tlie quarter called Yola, 
which has given its name to the capital of Adamawa. 

We see no ground for Dr. Barth’s inference, that the Hausa 
nation, of which Gober was the most eminent portion, had its 
origin or grew up in the north, that is to say, in the desert, or 
upon its borders. The affinity supposed to be traced in some 
particulars between the Hausa and Berber languages, affords 
proof only of an intermixture of races, such as must naturally 
arise from that constant pressure on Negroland by Berber tribes 
seen in active operation at the present day, and which history 
tells us has always existed. It is not in the desert, or in noma¬ 
dic life, that different races become mingled, but in the iK>pulous 
towns and social intercourse of the Negroes. Asben, we have 
teen, has a bilingual population, the men speaking chiefly Berber, 
the women Hausa; but doubtless the time will arrive when the 
progeny of these people will speak one language, combining 
more or less both ancestral tongues, with as much corruption at 
least as will serve to reduce them to one grammatical system. 
This process of forming languages and races has been going on 
probably on the northern frontier of Negroland for thousands of 
years. ^ 

In towns created or flourishing by commerce, the language 
sicken by the merchants and rulers naturally gains predo¬ 
minance ; but the local names found within the walls of Kat- 
aena and Kano seem to indicate an originally very mixed popu- 
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latlon. The !Fcll4ta, or^ as our author names them^ the Fulbe, 
are now masters of these towns, which still, however, retain 
their Hausa character. And is it not probable that these con¬ 
querors, in dispossessing the Hab4 or Hausa nation of the do¬ 
minion of Kano, only did as. the latter had done before them? 
The majority of the population in Kano at present is formed of 
Bornubu; and since the language of Bornu is called Kano-ri 
(of or belonging to Kano), it seems impossible to avoid the in¬ 
ference that Kano'was once a town of the Bornubu, in which a 
large population and brisk social intercourse had, as usual, the 
effect of refining the language, till at length the improved dia¬ 
lect was generally accepted as the standard. This conjecture 
rests on plain and palpable ground, and is therefore more to be 
relied on for historic guidance than the most specious specula¬ 
tions of a vague and arbitrary nature. 

The industry and commerce of Kano, at the present day, are 
by no means despicable, and Dr. Barth’s minute account of the 
resources and occupations of the place cannot fail to gratify the 
philanthropic reader. Cotton cloth, manufactured and dyed in 
the place, constitutes a principal article of export; it goes to all 
quarters of Negroland, 300 camel loads to Timbuktu alone. 
Here also centres the trade in the Goora or Kola nut, deemed 
an indispensable luxury by the better class of negroes. Cara¬ 
vans of salt and natron deposit here their loads. N^or are the 
people diverted by commerce and manufacture from the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil: Kano, says our author, is better supplied with 
provisions than any other town in Kcgroland. 

It was here, in the concourse of traders and travellers from 
nil quarters, that our author received the tempting account of 
Adamawa, of its capital Yola, and of the great river (the 
Benuw5), crossed in approaching the latter place, which first 
drew his attention to that quarter. He also learned the parti¬ 
culars of the route through Gurma to Timbuktti, by which he 
subsequently succeeded in reaching the last-named place. The 
information thus obtained seems to have decided his plans. But 
how was he to find means for their execution ? His pecuniary 
difficulties are the burden of his continual complaints. The 
goods or merchandise which he carried with him, had all fallen 
in price, and realised a sum much below their estimated value. 
He was in debt to his followers, and thus reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of borrowing money from the governor of Kano, to enable 
him to return to Kfikawa, abandoning,, for the present, the 
thought of going southwards to Adamawa by way of Jacoba. 

The difficulty being thus removed, the traveller set forward 
undeterred by the dangers of the road, the general insecurity of 
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the country, the want of trusty servants, or the necessity of 
proceeding without a caravan, and accompanied only by liis own 
flowers. On the 9tU March he left Kano, and on his way 
eastwards learned the death of Mr. Richardson, who had sunk, 
a month previously, under the influences of climate and fatigue, 
eleven months after leaving Tripoli, while still on his way^ to 
the capital of Bornu. Having visited the grave of his companion 
at Ngurdtuwa (Hippopotami), Dr. Barth pushed on to Kdkawa, 
where he arrived on the 2nd April. 

In the capital of Bomu, Dr. Barth found the affairs of the 
mission in an embarrassed state; the servants demanding their 
wages, and no funds to pay them. But these details must be 
dispatched briefly, and it will be sufficient here to state that the 
traveller was well received by the vizier and the sheikh; that 
with them he ‘ carried all his points,* and obtained advances 
which enabled him to satisfy the claims of his followers. And 
now, relieved of these mean cares, ho turns to survey the history 
of the splendid empire of Bornu, deprecating at the outset the 
incredulity of critics, who, lie says, arc always adverse to at¬ 
tempts to And history in the records of rude nations. But such 
admonitions are in vain in the absence of evidence. There is no 
historical written document extant in Bornu older than the six¬ 


teenth century, and we are surprised that anything even of that 
date should exist, if it be true that the reigning dynasty of 
Bornu have destroyed all the records of preceding ones. Who 
will admit that tlie royal family of Bornu, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, may be presumt^d to have preserved the account of their 
lineage for fifteen or twenty generations ? Or that the well 
educated classes were at that time intimately acquainted with 
the history of their country r Or who will think that he can 
find the foundations of history in the fancied connexion of Jthe 
names Bomu, Borgu, Berdoa, Berdama, Berauni, and Berber ? 
A splendid and poweriul empire in Negroland, extending its 
sway even northwards over the desert, would be remarkable 


enough, were there any proof of its existence. But no in¬ 
genuity of conjecture, no nice adaptation of dry and scanty tra¬ 
ditions, can convert these hypothetical glories into history. 
With all their imperfections, however, our author’s speculations 
bear witness to the commendable diligence with which he col¬ 
lected the chronicles of the country. 

Dr.. Barth’s first excursion from Kfikawa was to Ngomu, 
a. province on the south-western shores of the lake, a large 
iportion of which, three years later (1854), sank in the inun- 
didion and disappeared totally, either by eubridence, or, as 
appeals to us more probable, by a eUp. The ground was 
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perfectly levels the grassy plains usually extending to the 
horizon, till at length they terminated eastwards in thickets of 
reeds and papyrus, fourteen feet high, through which numerous 
creeks opened tortuous channels to the lake. In one of these 
creeks were seen some of the boats of the Yedintw^the island¬ 
ers of the Tsad—about twenty feet, long and built of a few 
rude planks, boAd together with palrn-leaf cords. In these 
watercourses hippopotami are extremely numerous, while the 
marshes and forests of reeds are inhabited by the kelare, and 
perhaps by other similar species of corpulent antelopes. We 
must refer to our author’s pages for a somewhat scanty but not 
uninteresting account of the Yedina, founded on his own 
observations and those of Mr. Overweg, who visited the 
islands. 

Oil his return from the shores of the Tsad, Dr. Barth imme¬ 
diately began to prepare for a* journey southwards to Adamawa, 
an enterprise fondly meditated ever since he had heard descrip¬ 
tions of that country in Kano, and the result of which is 
beyond comparison the most important-fruits of the expedition. 
Whil® he was thus engaged, envoys arrived from Yola, the 
capital of Adamawa, bearing complaints of certain violations 
of frontier committed by slaving parties from. Boruu. To 
these envoys our author at once resolved to attach himself and 
to acconuxiny them on their return to Yola. The arrangements 
being completed, he started on'the 29th of May for Adamawa, 
together with the Kcllata envoys and an officer appointed on 
the part of Bornu, to answer complaints and discuss the 
matters in dispute. 

The country immediately to the south of Kukawa, is a 
dismally monotonous plain, with a scanty covering of weeds and 
bushes, and crossed in all directions by innumerable pathways. 
Among the characteristics of this level region must be men¬ 
tioned the Firki or Ghadir—circular hollows, often a mile.dr 
even a league in diameter, very productive after the rains, but 
at other seasons, naked and unsightly. At a little distance south¬ 
ward in these plains, begin the encampments or the winter 
villages of the Arabs, catled by our author Shtlwa (the Shouwa 
of preceding travellers), who are said to speak a language less 
corrupt than the Arabic of Northern Africa. They are chiefly 
cattle breeders, possessing great pastoral wealth and able to 
bring 20,000 cavalry into the field. They appear to be widely 
diffiised between Bornu and Baglrirmi, but their central domains 
lie along the lower course of the river Shary and the Southern 
shores of lake Tsad. 

^ The change of climate on advancing southwards is first 
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e discernible in the improved foliage of the gigantic 
), and in the greater variety and profusion oF the vege¬ 
table kingdom. The roofs of the huts too, spherical among 
the Shdwa, then further south, conical, bear witness, by their 
greater elevation and’careful construction, to the violence of the 
tropical rains. Uj6, one disgree south of Kdkawa, is one of the 
finest districts of Bornu. It may be describe as a continuous 
corn field, embracing populous towns and villages, the inhab¬ 
itants of which have all within their reach plenty and physical 
comfort. Mabina, with 10,000 souls, is the seat of much 
industry; the chief business being the dyeing of shirts, which 
are made, we believe, in the country adjoining on the east. The 
people hereabouts are all wcU dressed as Mahommedans, though 
apparently not zealous followers of the Prophet; the houses are 
comparatively large, the courtyards spacious, and the markets 
well supplied with provisions, including fish and some delicious 
fruits. The rivers of this country flow, with little inclination, 
eastward, to the Shary. 

A few miles beyond Uje, in the district of Shamo, begins a 
region given up entirely to the growth of ngaberi, that is, 
durrah or Sorghum vulgare. This region therefore exactly re¬ 
sembles the plains of Sennar, where durrah is, and probably lias 
been for more than two thousand years, almost the only grain 
cultivated; or rather we should say, grown, for the little care 
bestowed on the ground or crop does not deserve to be called 
cultivation. Man sows the seed and gathers the harvest; 
nature does all the rest Here the bee-hives (hollow logs, we 
presume,) arc underground; in the hills round Kano they are 
suspended from the trees. About 100 miles south of 
Ktikawa, begins the country of the Margi, a branch of the Batta 
nation, who extend over tnc country southwards to Adamawa. 
Our author repeatedly asserts that these people are related by 
language to the South African Tribes (he means of the Zingian 
family), and os he also says that the Yediua or islanders of the 
Tsad are of the Batta race, it would follow that the same 
family of language may be traced from the frontiers of the 
Cape Colony and the villages of the l^achuana, to the southern 
borders of the great desert. But he oflers no proof of this 
assumed affinity of language, and the names reported by him 
in coni^exion with the Batta race, give no support to his 
theorji. The Batta are not negroes, and many of them have a 
light copper complexion. Though nearly naked they are not 
without some industry, and live in the midst of abundance 
apparently with much comfort. Here our author left to the 
east the mountains of Wandala (Denham*s Mandara)—hills 50^ 
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or 600 feet aboye the plain; and in an isolated peak about 4000 
feet bi^h, he recognised the same traveller’s Mindifi^ the reputed 
termination of a great chain of mountains. 

As far as Uba about two-and-a-half degrees south of Ktikawa, 
the Timers met with flowed sluggishly eastwards and descended 
by the Shary into the lake; but beyond that point the streams 
turned southwards and tot^^ their course to the BiSnuw^. The 
elevation of the ridge dividing the waters is estimated by oifr 
author at 2000 feet, but though marked by chains of small 
hills, its rise above the adjacent plains is hardly perceptible. 
The Zani occupying this rich and beautiful district are of the, 
bronze-coloured Batta race. Their houses are large and strong, 
with shelter for cattle. All their wants are supplied in profu¬ 
sion by bounteous nature. Among their peculiar usages it may 
be mentioned that though they mourn over the graves of the 
young, they make merry at the funeral of the aged. In their 
orders they spare human life, and avoiding the chicanery of 
the forum, they decide their issues by cock-fighting. * 

At length, on the 18th of June, Dr. Barth arrived at the 
object of his ardent pursuit and curiosity, and beheld a scene 
far surpassing his expectations. By a fortunate accident he 
had inissft the road to the ordinary ford of the Benuw5, and 
taken a path which led him higher up to the Tepe or junction 
of the Bduuwc and Faro, which though not the most convenient 
place for crossing the river, had the advantage of revealing it 
in its utmost magnitude to the eyes of the delighted explorer. 
At his feet rolled the Benuw^, 800 yards wide, while the Faro 
on the o})))osite side coming from the south, with a rapid current 
and a width of 600 yards, mixed its waters with those of the 
deeper and broader stream. The plains round the Tepe were 
low and everywhere liable to inundation, while on the southern 
horizon rose Mount Alantika to an estimated height of 8000 
feet. But we must here allow Dr. Baiiih to relate his grand 
discovery in his own words: — 

• 

* It happens but rai*ely that a traveller does not feel disappointed 
when he first actually beholds the principal features of a new country, 
of which his imagination has composed a picture from the description 
of the natives; but although 1 must admit that the shape and size of 
the Alandko, as it rose in rounded lines from the fiat level* did not 
exactly correspond with the idea which 1 had formed of it, the 
pearance of the river far exceeded my most lively expectations. 
None of my informants had promise# me that I should just come 
upmi it at that most interesting locality—-the Tepe—where the 
mightier river is joined by another of very considerable size, and 
that in this plnceT was to cross it. My arrival at this point, as I 
have stated before, was a most fortunate circumstance. As I looked 
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from the bank over the .scene before me, I was quite enchanted, al¬ 
though the whole country bore, the character of a desolate wilderness; 
but there could scarcely be any great traces of human industry near 
the river, as, during its foods, it inundates the whole countiy on 
both sides. This is the general character of all the great rigors in 
these regions, except whei'e they are encompassed by very steep 
banks. ^ 

* The princif)al river, the Benuw^ Awed here from east to west^ 
in a broad and majestic course, through an entirely open country, 
from which only here and there detached mountains started forth. 
The banks on our side rose to twenty-live, and in some places to 
thirty feet, while just opposite to my station, behind n pointed head¬ 
land of sand, the Ftiro rushed forth, appearing from this point not 
much inferior to the principal river, and coming in a fine sweep from' 
the south-east, where it disappeared in the plain, but was traced by 
me, in thought, upwards to the steep eastern foot of the Alantika. 
The river, below the junction, keeping the direction of the principal 
branch, but making a slight bend to the north, ran along the northern 
foot of Mount Bagele, and was there lost to the eye, but was followed 
in thought through the mountainous region of the Baclmma and Zina 
to Hamurruwa, and thence along the industrious country of Kordrofa, 
till it joined the great western river the Kwara or Niger, and, con¬ 
jointly with it, ran towards the great ocean. 

* On the northern side of the river another dctachedUmountain, 
Mount Taife, rose, and behind it the Bengo, with which Mount Furo 
seemed connected, stretching out in a long line towards the north¬ 
west. The bank upon which we stood was entirely bare of trees, 
with the exception of a solitary and poor acacia, al>out one hundred 
paces further up the river, while on the opposite shore, along the 
Faro and below the junction, some fine clusters of trees were faintly 
seen. 

* I looked long and silently upon the stream; it was one of the 
happiest moments in my life. Born on the bank of a large navigable 
river, in a commercial place of great energy and life, I had from my 
childhood a great predilection for river-scenery; aiid although plunged 
for many years in the too exclusive study of antiquity, 1 never lost 
this native instinct. As soon as I left home, and became the inde¬ 
pendent master of my, actions, I began to combine travel with study, 
and to study while travelling, it being my greatest delight to trace 
ruzming waters from their sources, and to see them grow into brooks, 
to follow the brooks, and see them become rivers, till they at last 
disappeared in the all-devouring ocean. I had wandered all around 
the Mediterranean, with its many gulfs, its beautiful peninsulas, its 
fertile islands—not Lurried along by steam, but slowly wandering 
frehn p;l|u:e to place, following the traces of the settlements of the 
Greeks and Bomans. around this beautiful basin, once their terra in¬ 
cognita. And thns, when entering upon the adventurous cai*eer in 
which I subsequently engaged, it had been the object of my most 
lively desire to throw light upon the natural arteries and hydrogra¬ 
phic^ network of tlie ui^nown regions of Central Africa. The great 
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eastern branch of the Niger was the foremost to occupy my attention; 
and, although for some time uncertain as to the identity of the river 
of A'damawa with that laid down in its lower coarse by Messrs. W. 
Allen, Laird, and Oldfield, 1 hud long made up my mind on this 
point, thanks to the clear information received from my friend Ahmed 
bel Mejub. I had now with my own eyes clearly established the di> 
rection and nature of this mighty river; and to an unprejudiced 
mind there could no longer be any doubt that this river joips the 
majestic watercourse explored by the gentlemen just mentioned. 
Hence 1 cherish the well-founded conviction, that along this natural 
highroad European influence and commerce will penetrate into tiie 
very heart of the continent, and abolish slavery, or rather those in¬ 
famous slave-hunts and religious wars, destroying the natural germs 
of human happiness, which are spontaneously developed in the simple 
life of the pagans, and spreitding devastation and desolation all 
around.’ (Vol. ii. p. 465.) 

On the banks of the river lay three rudely constructed 
canoes only sixteen inches wide ,* by means of these, after some 
delays and with a few mishaps, which are pleasantly related in 
the following pages, the whole liarty, men and baggage, horses 
and camels, were conveyed or guided safely across the majestic 
stream. The Faro was then forded with little difficulty, and in 
two days more the travellers reached Yola, the capital of 
Adamawa. 

The country called Fumbina is said to extend about 200 
miles from south-west to north-east with a width of 70 or 
SO miles, situate probably about the valley of the Faro. It 
may be presumed to be generally an open and grassy region, as 
this is the character of land coveted by the Fcllata, a pastoral 
and equestrian nation. From Adama, the leader of this people, 
by whom it was conquered, it received the name of Adamawa, 
by which alone it has been hitherto known to Europeans. Yola, 
its chief town, so called from a district in Kano, is a straggling 
place, three miles long, situate in a low plain, which is reached 
by the inundation from the Benuwe. The town has a popu¬ 
lation of 12,000, but no industry. The Fellata, the ruling trme, 
count tlieir wealth by the number of their slaves, but as they 
are active, enterprising and intelligent, their settlement in so 
advanced a position, in a country of unbounded fertility, is 
rendered highly interesting and important by the discovery that 
Yola is but a few miles from a navigable river and may possibly 
be reached from the sea. 

From the governor of Adamawa, Mohammed Lowel, Dr, 
Barth’s party experienced a very formal and cold reception. 
The Bomuese envoy charged to arrange political differences, 
not only refused the redress demanded by Adamawa, but added 
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threats to refusal. The governor was incensed and ordered the 
strangers to depart immediately. No exception was made in 
favour of our author, who had arrived from, and apparently 
under the protection of Bornu, and unprovided with any pass¬ 
port or permission from the Emir of S6katu, the sovereign of 
the Fellata nation. A private message to him, however, from 
the governor, seemed intended to palliate the harshness of this 
repulse. The peremptory dismissal dictated by policy was 
sought to be tempered, in his case, by the subsequent addition of 
gentle words. 

In returning to Bomu our author suffered dreadfully from 
fever, and was rarely able to ait erect on horseback, yet he was 
not insensible to the wonderful change made in the aspect of 
the country by the advancing season, and by the strongly marked 
succession of climates observable in going northward from 
Adamawa less than four degrees, to a country where the rains 
are four or five months later. Tie was astonished at the exu¬ 
berant vegetation of the country possessed by the comely and 
well-housed Batta tribes, and at the fields of com so high as 
completely to conceal tlie villages. He wondered to see the 
ground in some districts completely alive with ants, and to find 
others overgi’own with wild rice, of which man only consumes 
what is left by the wasteful elephant. Then on approaching the 
Beri Shuwabc or cattle folds of the Arabs, he met one of these 
nomadic tribes in motion, their tent furniture being packed on 
oxen and the women seat^ on the top. At lengtli, hastening over 
the monotonous plains near Kdkawa, he re-entered that town 
on the 2l8t July, pleased with the discovery achieved and with 
the prospect of repose. He justly concluded that the river 
Bdnuwd is the same which is lower down called in our maps, (by 
an eiTor traceable probably to the theories of the native 
informants of Laird and Oldfield, which connected this stream 
with the Shari and Tsad of Bomu,) the Chadda, and that it offers 
to the most fertile and populous countries of Negroland a 
highway for commerce more generally accessible, convenient, 
cheap, and secure than the routes across the desert, and that his 
discovery held out to Africa the prospect of intercourse and 
civilisation. i. 

The next enterprise of ojir travellers, now united, was not, 
we regret to say, of an equally unexceptionable character. An 
eager derire to penetrate far and to see, however superfidally, 
what has not beeil seen before, misleads many a traveller, and 
prod^uces many a trivial volume. It was the desire of scouring 
the country eastwards, to Kanem, that induced Dr. Barth, with 
his companion Dr. Overweg, to join a marauefing expedition of 
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the Welad Sliman, and for doubtful geographical gains to incur 
certain loss of moral dignity. Our author calls them ‘ lawless 
‘ robbers,’ and affects to deplore the necessity of joining them in 
order to explore the eastern side of the lake. But neither 
the necessity nor the purpose urged.in his defence really 
existed. The Arabs had notoriously other objects in view than 
the survey of the marshy shores of the lake which ought to have 
been accomplished in the boat sent for that purpose. The |)Osi- 
tion'of the tw’O Europeans among their new associates was most 
humiliating. They looked on in silence while the poor Tebu 
were robbed of their dates, and then had to listen to the rebukes 
of an Arab tniveller whose courageous uprightness effected a 
restitution of the pillage. 

In the villages near the Kom^ugu (river—the Yeou or 
Denham), fish is almost the only article of trade and of subsist-^ 
ence. The atmosphere about them is tainted by the smell of 
fish, laid in the sun to dry. The level country north of the 
lake affords most abundant pasturage, and here on the borders of 
the swamps were seen numerous droves of elephants. As the 
marauders advanced, they issued orders to give no quarter, and 
they soon furnished an interesting subject for our author’s 
pencil — a village in flames. These sanguinary robbers, when 
attacked on a sudden by the outraged natives, fled precipitately: 
Dr. Barth too 'snatched up his gun and pistol,’ and—ran away 
with the rest, lamenting that 'he left the most interesting part 
'of Kancm unvisited.’ ‘Our cherished object,* he adds, ‘the 
'Bahr el Ghazel’ (and not the shores of lake Tsad) 'were still 
' before us to the east. We thus convinced ourselves that the 
' character of the mission did not allow us to risk our fate any 
' longer by accompanying these freebooters.’ • . 

Yet with this experience and with scruples awakened respect¬ 
ing the character of the mission, the travellers did not hesitate, 
immediately on returning to Kukawa, to join a slave-hunting 
expedition to Musgow and Mandara, not incidental but deli¬ 
berately undertaken by the government to fill the treasury, or 
perhaps to exercise and keep alive an important branch of the 
national industry. So successful was the diplomacy of Dr. 
Barth, that the Sheikh of Bomii and his Vizier declared them¬ 
selves willing to subscribe any conditions for 1000 muskets and 
four pieces of cannon. Yet our negotiator^ who seem to have 
fully understood that their especial ofiGice was to express the 
European abhorrence of slave-hunting, consented to join in a 
slave-hunt, to witness one of those atrocious predatory expedi¬ 
tions which are the curse of Africa, and in which man himself is 
the booty. 
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The course of the expedition laj cast of our author's route to 
Adamawa, at first through level plains, occasionally flooded and 
presenting in the dry season a dreary and ^rren aspect; further 
south the country improved, and the town of Dikowa was found 
to have 25,000 inhabitants, engaged chiefly in the cotton manu¬ 
facture. Plantations of cotton surround the town. The army 
was composed, we arc told, of 20,000 in&ntry, with 10,000 
horses, and as many head of cattle. It was subsequently in¬ 
creased by the Shuwa cavalry, estimated at 10,000, The 
people of Bornu arc not ignorant of the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war; they are fond of military parade; and their 
cavalry, well mounted and with wadded coverings for man and 
horse, look like trained troops. But we are told that the army 
in the fleld has no comihissariat and must live by pillage, which 
is nevertheless forbidden. The organisation, civil and military, 
which raised and held together for two or three months such a 
number of men, appears to us to have been well worth study; 
but Dr. Barth's acquaintance with the history of this expedition 
as connected with the mechanism of social and political life, is 
somewhat superficial. 

This army of 30,000 men then, carrying no provisions, must 
have marched through an exceedingly plentiful country, for our 
author tells us that till its arrival in Musgow (150 miles from 
Kukawa,) it resembled a party of pleasure. In this country 
began the warfare, the ambuscades and burning of villages, — 
• feats to which, as they are related, 300 men would seem more 
adequate than 30,000. The following passage describes scenes 
very strange, and we must add %'cry painful, to European eyes. 

* During our halt here I contemjdated, with the most lively and 
intense interest, tlie ricli and animated scene which presented itself 
before my eyes,-—a mass of some thousand horsemen, dressed •hi the 
most varied maimer and in the most glowing colours, with their 
spirited chargers of every size, description, and colour, crowded 
together along the green margin of a narrow sheet of water, skirted 
by a dense border of largo trees of the finest foliage. 

^ After a halt of about a quarter of an hour we were again in the 
saddle and pursued our march, but now in an entirely diiferent direc¬ 
tion, keeping almost due east, and crossing the shallow watercourse, 
which stretched from north to south a little below our halting-place, 
the place where we crossed it being quite dry and full of holes caused 
by footsteps of the elephant. The wilderness for a while was 
dearer; but after a march of about two miles we reached a very 
thick covert, whej^e it was found necessary to send out scouts, in 
order to see if the enemy was lying in ambush. It is a great pity 
that these poor natives do not know how to avail themselves, against 
their cruel and cowardly enenues, of the fastnesses with which nature 
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has endowed these regions. Of course, these immense forests, which 
separate one principality, and I might say one village, from another, 
are themselves a consequence of the want of intelUgeoce and of the 
barbarous blindness of these pagan tribes, who, destitute of any com¬ 
mon bond of national unity, live entirely separated from, and even 
carry on war against, each other. 

* Scarcely had we made ourselves a path through the thicket, when 
we reached another meadow-water, which at present, however, looked 
rather like a bog, and offered some difficulties to the passage of the 
horses. Having then for some time kept upon dry ground, about 
noon we had to cross another swamp; but beyond this the country 
became open. 

* Having now reached the place of our destination, the banners 
were unfolded, the drums beaten, and the greater part of the cavalry 
hurried on m advance ready for fighting, or rather for pillage, for no 
enemy was to be seen. Immediately afterwards we reached the 
village of Denimo, and marched slowly along, looking out for the best 
place for encamping. Numerous deleb-palms became visible behind 
the shady acacias, when suddenly we obtained sight of a broad shal¬ 
low watercourse, larger than any we had yet seen in this country— 
more than two miles in width, with a considerable sheet of open 
water, where two i>agan canoes were scien moving about. 

‘ Greatly interested in the scene, we closely approached the edge of 
the water, which seemed to be of considerable depth, although a 
number of hungry Kanembfi had passed the first open sheet, and were 
fishing in its more shallow part, which divided the open water into 
two branches. From beyond the opposite shore a whole forest of 
deleb-palms were totvering over the other vegetation of lower growth, 
as if enticing ns to come and enjoy their picturesque shade. 

‘ Here wc stood awhile, and looked with longing eyes towards the 
opposite shore; it was a most interesting and peculiar scenery, highly 
characteristic of these level equatorial regions of Africa. What an 
erroneous idea Iiad been entei*tained of these regions in former times! 
Insteaif of the massive Mountain-range of the Moon, we had dis¬ 
covered only a few isolated mounts; instead of a dry plateau, wc had 
found wide and extremely fertile plains, less than one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and intersected by innumerable broad 
watercourses with scarcely any inclination. Only towards the south¬ 
east, at the distance of about sixteen miles, the low rocky mount of 
the Tuburi was seen. 

* But not less interesting than the scenery of the landscape was the 
aspect of the host of our companions, who were hero crowded together 
at the border of the water. Only very few of them had penetrated 
as far before; and they looked with curiosity^and astonishment upon 
this landscape, while most of them were rather disappointed that the 
water prevented them from pursuing the poor pagans, the full-grown 
amongst whom, with few exceptions, had just had time to escape. 
But a considerable number of ffimale slaves and young children were 
captured ; for the men did not take to flight till they became aware, 
from the thick clouds of dust which were raised by the army, that it 
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was not one of the small expeditions which they were accustomed to 
resist, that was coming to attack them. Besides the spoil in human 
beings, a considerable number of colts and cattle were brought in. 

* Having indulged in the aspect of this rich scene, which formed 
such a contrast to the monotonous neighbourhood of Kukawa, we 
retraced our steps, in order to encamp at some distance from the 
water, which of course gives life to millions of mosquitoes, and en¬ 
camped amongst the smouldering ruins of the huts. The whole 
village, which only a few moments before had been the abode of 
comfort and happiness, was destroyed by lire and made desolate. 
Slaughtered men, with their limbs severed from their bodies, were 
lying about in all directions, and made the passer-by shudder with 
horror. Such is the course of human affairs in these regions! Small 
troops of light cavalry tried to'pursue the enemy; and there was 
some fighting in the course of the afternoon, when a few men of the 
Bdmu army were killed.’ (Yol. iii. p. 200.) 

His sketch of the naked savage chiefs riding barebacked 
on rough ponies into camp, to offer their submission to Bornu, 
reproduces exactly the accounts of the Irish kings visiting 
and doing homage to ilichard II. The expedition advanced 
southwaras till it came to the banks of the Serbcwcl, a fine 
stream 800 yards wide, the upper part of the river of 
L6ggone and western arm of the Shari. Thence it began to 
retreat with a booty of 3000 slaves, mostly aged, and 10,000 
head of cattle;—a poor return for two months* service of 
30,000 men. Nor do wc think that the results of this portion 
of Dr. Barth's travels arc at all commensurate with the loss of 
consideration which unavoidably attended his participation in 
scenes so inconsistent with tlie object of the British Government. 

Not yet subdued, however, by the ‘ misery of accom])any- 
'ing such expeditions,' our author now determined t^ join, 
if possible, an expedition which he had learnt tlie king of 
Baghlrmi was about to lead in person towards the south. 
He therefore started east-south-east on the 4th March, and 
in a few days found himself in a country apparently much 
superior to Bornu in industry and cultivation; cotton seemed 
to be its staple produce; the houses were laige and commo* 
dious, not round but rectangular. In Ngala the governor's 
palace, though dilapidated, is still a comparatively grand 
edifice. Karnak-Loggone, the capital of a small principality, 
is less, remarkable for*its well built palaces of two storeys than 
for ii^’ position on the western branch of the Shari, a stream 
360 yards wide and navigable at all seasons. Forty or fifty 
boats, rudely constructed of plank%lay before the town. For 
many interesting particulars regardin g th is state and its rivers, 
we must refer to our author's pages, we quite concur in his 
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remark, ‘ A wide field for improvement is here open to the 
* energy of man, when this re^on shall have been brought under 
' the notice and influence of Europe. 

Crossing the river of Loggone, he arrived, on tbe second day, 
at the main or eastern branch of the Shari, 600 yards wide, 
which he crossed at Mele. Here fear and jealousy opposed his 
advance; he had no sufficient passport, and could not satis> 
factorily cxplaiu his objects. Ordered to await in Bugoman the 
Sultan’s commands, he was there refused admission. He then 
lingered for some time in embarrassment, enduring not a little 
indignity, till relieved by the arrival of permission to enter 
Mascila. This town, the capital of Baghirmi, has a circum¬ 
ference of seven miles, and boasts of a palace built of brick. 
Here our author resided a month, till the Sultan’s return from 
his expedition. The latter proved friendly, if not cordial, and 
dismissed Dr. Barth with promises of favour for the future. 
Baghirmi seems to be one of the m'ost productive and best culti¬ 
vated countries of Negroland, and very likely to exhibit, by its 
industrial development, the benefits derivable from a com¬ 
mercial intercourse opened through the Bcnuwd, with Central 
Negroland. 

Our author concludes, from the slow descent of the floods, that 
the highlands in which the Shari has its sources must be very 
distant. But it may be added, that the sources of the river arc 
possibly situate at a moderate elevation, and that the mysterious 
high mountains of Central Africa, to which the great rivers of 
that continent arc theoretically assigned; may in reality have no 
existence. 

Approaching Kukawa, on the 20th August, our author was 
met by his colleague. Dr. Overweg, who survived this meeting 
but a month. The latter had vbited Maradi, south-west of 
Agades, and subsequently penetrated to Yacoba, south of Kano; 
but he had made few or no observations, kept no journal, and 
nothing remains of his labours but a very brief account of the 
islands in Lake Tsad. To him, as the scientific member of the 
expedition, was entrusted the survey of the lake, for which pur¬ 
pose a boat had been carried across the desert, in four pieces; 
then joined and launched by the artisans that accompanied the 
expedition. But all in vain; Dr. Overweg made a two days* 
easy excursion on the lake, and we hear no more of the boat. 

In the meantime, the traveller’s poverty and destitution 
happily came to an end; funds had arrived, and Dr. Barth wim 
authorised, as the survivingpohief of the mission, to continue the 
prosecution of its plans; and as the letter from the Foreign Office, 
which empowered him to continue his explorations, seemed to 
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him to prompt him to go westwards, he resolved to visit Tim- 
buktfi, and tliis enterprise now occupied all his thoughts. 

To this last journey of Dr. Barth, the narrative of which oc¬ 
cupies his fourth and fifth volumes, we can afford bilt little space. 
The minute Ijdelity with which he recounts incidents and scenes 
as they occurred, day by day, has the effect of often lengthening 
immeasurably a narrative, which, by the rejection of all that is 
not new or interesting, might be reduced within a narrow com¬ 
pass. He started from Kdkawa, on the 25th November, 1852, 
and on the 31st March, 1853, was kindly received by Aliyu, the 
Emir-el-Mumenin, titular sovereign of the ^''elWta, in his camp, 
not far from Wurno, the new scat of the empire formerly desig¬ 
nated from Sokatu. This amiable and intelligent man *is de¬ 
scribed by our author, who seems to recognise in princes hardly 
any virtue but energy, as ' unenergctic and i)eaccfully disposed.’ 
He rarely enjoys, however, the blessing of peace, his lot being 
cast in a land where ihe energies of the rulers are perpetually 
crushing those of the people. Proceeding soutli-wcstward, our 
traveller reached Gando, in Kcbbi, the seat of another independent 
Pcllata dominion, under Khaliiu, a chief who at present exercises 
a paramount influence in the countries along the Kwara. 

On the 20th June, the traveller reached the left bank of 
this river, opposite to Say, where the somewhat contracted 
stream had still a width of 700 yards, and crossed it with his 
camels, in a stout boat or barge, 40 feet long, formed of two 
large canoes bound together, lie was now in Gurina or Ari- 
binda, that is, ‘ the country beyond (south of) the river ’ —a 
country which, in the direction of our author’s route, north¬ 
westward to Timbuktu, is occupied by a very motley population, 
under Fcllitta rulers. Two considerable rivers, the Serbi and 
Yali, were passed on this route, flowing to the right. Of the 
towns visited, the most important was Dore, the chief place of 
the Fcllata state of Libtako. On the south or left hand of the 
traveller, lay the Mosi or More, a nation long known only by 
name, and apparently of little political weight. On the right 
hand, a little funiher on, rose the mountains, or perhaps rather 
the hilly country, of Homhori, with more of Alpine form than, 
height. Then tbllowed the level plains, reached by the floods of 
tlie great river (the Joliba or Isa), Having passed the site of 
Sani-koira, or Same-kanda, a place mentioned by the most 
ancient historians of Negroland, Dr. Barth arrived, on the 27th 
August, at Sarayamo, situate on one of the many branches of the 
river which, in this level country, ipread far and wide through 
the plains. Embarking at Sarayamo^ he descended the stream. 
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and in seven days reached Kabra^ on a northern creek of the 
river, whence, in a couple of hours, he entered Timbuktti. 

The splendour and importance of Timbuktu, though long 
since nearly extinguished by revolutions in the channels of 
African commerce, consequent on the growth of the maritime 
trade of Guinea, still survive in the writings of geographers and 
travellers. So long as all the produce of Guinea, — gold, pepper, 
and ivory,—was brought to Europe across the desert, Timbuktu 
nourished as a chief emporium of the trade. But as the trade of 
the coasts developed, that of the desert necessarily declined, and 
doubtless is destined to sink still further, if the trnflic of the great 
rivers, the Kowara and Benuwc be only perseveringly cherished, 
till the Africans become habituated to the new markets, and resort 
to them without fear of disappoihtmcnt. But though much sunk 
and impoverished, Timbuktu still retains traces of its early 
grandeur. Its chief mosque, 278 feet in length and 206 in 
breadth, with nine naves, is a very remarkable edifice to be met 
with on the frontiers of Wegroland and the great desert. 

Here Dr. Barth placed himself under the protection of a liberal 
chief, named El Bakay. During the latter part of his journey, 
and while near the headquarters of Fellata fanaticism, he had, 
under the guidance and tutelage of a trader, named Weled 
Ammcr el W alati, feigned himself a Mohammedan; but in the 
commercial caj)ital of egroland, his true character v’as soon dis¬ 
covered, and a ])arty arose, demanding vehemently the death or 
expulsion of the infidel, it is probable that these religious' pre¬ 
tences had no other object than extortion; but being persisted 
in for the pleasure of excitement, they kept the traveller in con¬ 
stant alarm during his seven months' residence, and fill his pages 
with tedious and disagreeable details. At length, escorted by 
El Bakay, he was enabled to leave the town at the end of March, 
1854, and slowly marched along the left bank of the river, till, 
at a place now called Gawo, he reached the site of the ancient 
capital of the Songhay empire, Kagho or Gogo, where a tower, 
seventy feet high, like a truncated obelisk, stall marks the place 
of the principal mosque. Soon after crossing the river, he 
travelled along its right bank to Say, where he came again on 
his former route. 

The journey from Say, directly across to Timbuktu and thence 
back again along the banks of the riVer, was a very remarkable 
and bold undertaking, though not so productive of informa¬ 
tion as mi^t have been expected. Of the interior of Guinea 
in the course of our author's route, and of the ramifications of 
the great river where it turns northwards, we still know little 
more than may be derived ^m the itineraries which ho and 
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others have collected. His historical inquiries, during his pro¬ 
tracted residence in l^nibuktti, fortunately led him to the dis¬ 
covery of Ahmed Baba’s History of the Songhay Empire; but 
African history learned from African sources must ever remain 
dark and uncertain. It can hardly be doubted that the rise 
and early prosperity of Tirabuktd were due to its position 
near the great navigable river, where advancing far northwards 
it abridged the march across the desert; and it is natural to 
suppose that the great emporium of Kegroland, which politically 
preceded and was replaced by Timbuktd, had similar advantages 
of situation.^ Indeed it is expressly stated that Ghanah (the 
capital of Xegroland in the elevcntli century) stood near a great 
river which was thence called the river of Ghanah, and we know 
that this capital was but five'days from Samakanda on the 
opposite or eastern side of the river. 

It would be impossible within our limits to convey an 
adequate idea of the great amount of interesting and novel 
information scattered in details throughout these volumes. It 
is true that the reader who would find this treasure must seek 
it patiently, but his pains will ultimately be rewarded with 
the fruits of unexampled exertions in the heart of the African 
continent. Dr. Barth’s journeys, taken together, amount per¬ 
haps to 6000 miles. From Tripoli in the north to Yola in the 
south he travelled over above twenty-three degrees of latitude. 
From Baglnrml in the cast to Timbuktu in the west, about 
ninet^n degrees of longitude. To him indisputably belongs 
the discovery of the Benuw^, a navigable river, easily accessible 
from all the more fertile and cultivated parts of Negroland, and 
likely to become, at no distant day, a principal channel of inter¬ 
course with the Afirican continent. To say nothing of the rafB'* 
good fortune of the traveller who, after five years of toil in the 
heart of Africa, .returns home with health and spirits which 
enable him to write a copious narrative of his labours. Dr. 
Barth’s discovery of the B6nuwd, the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated; his indomitable perseverance exhibited 
in the extent of his travels; his learning and great industry, 
fully entitle him to rank among the first, if not as the very first, 
of African travellers. 
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Art. III. — 1. On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries: 
being the Substance of two Papers read before the Philological 
Sodetg. ' By Hichard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. London: 1857. 

2. Proposal for the Publication of a new English Dictionary by 
the Philological Society. London: 1859. 

^Po a man who reflects upon the common operations of 
^ human life, which are some of the most wonderful pheno¬ 
mena of our existence, nothing is more astonishing than the 
origin, the structure, the history, and the effect of Words. 
Those lifeless signs, which carry to the car or to the eye the 
infinite yarietics of thought, seem to have acquired a yitidity oi 
their own. A mechanism so complicated that it adapts itself to 
eyery conceiyablc motion of the mind, and conveys the. Same 
imx)ression to the minds of othere — a mechanism so various 
that every nation and almost every province of the globe 
empIo 3 's it in a different manner, seems, nevertheless, to 
acknowledge no author and to have grown up like the produc¬ 
tions of nature. The powera of the human intellect have in 
fact given birth to the signs and forms of expression they 
require to convey and perpetuate their meanings. The subtle 
inflections of grammar which frame the organisation of words, 
the combinations of syntax wliich array them in^ language, 
the indescribable nicety of use which discriminates every shade 
of intention, all pass in the habitual and almost unconscious 
exercise of the faculty of speech, though they embrace a 
science of extreme depth and completeness. The rude 
tongue of a savage awakens the curiosity mid sometimes in¬ 
structs the mind of a philosopher; but as we rise in the scale 
of nations and of beings, from the nncouth sounds which ex¬ 
press the desires of a Patagonian to the lofty periods of culti¬ 
vated oratory, the power of words expands, until it attains 
regions above the present range of our capacity. It designates, 
as Novalis has finely said, God with three letters and the In¬ 
finite with as many syllables— though the ideas conveyed by 
those words are immeasurably beyond the utmost grasp of man. 
In every relation of life, at every moment of our active being, 
in everything we think or do, it is on the meaning and inflec¬ 
tion of a Word that the direction of our thoughts and the ex¬ 
pression of our will turns. The soundness of our judgments, 
the clearness of our faith and of our reason, the influence we 
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exert over others, depend mainly on a true knowledge of the 
value of words. Education begins with it; the experience of 
life promotes it; but no life is long enough to complete it; and 
there is not a day of life on which he who carefully observes 
the processes of language may not add something, to his store. 
Hence all that concerns the culture of language is of infinite 
importance. The care bestowed on it is bestowed on the most 
perfect instrument of the mind, without which all other gifts 
arc valueless; and though grammars and dictionaries arc not to 
be classed amongst the most attractive collections of knowledge, 
they do in fact comprise everything else from the inspired 
diction of religion or poetry to the records of history and the 
phraseology of daily life. 

Take for example that profession which may be said to 
sustain the fabric of society by the exposition of the Law. 
In the ordinary relations of society and in the pages of 
literature, words represent impressions and ideas, but in legal 
instruments they are things ; they dispose of property, liberty, 
and life; they convey and determine the paramount will of 
the legislature; and they become the masters of our social 
being. Accordingly the main duty of those who are con¬ 
cerned in the administration of justice between man and man 
is the precise definition and correct application of terms; some¬ 
times indeed in the more contracted and technical sense 
which the Courts have assigned to them, but often on the 
broader principles of philology or vernacular use. The Court 
of Chancery more especially, or any other court of construc¬ 
tion, is perpetually engaged in the arduous and irksome task of 
finding syntax and signification in documents not un frequently 
devoid of cither; and, to say the truth, the statutes at large 
are not altogether excluded from this unintelligible category. 
Then it is that the lexicographer exercises, through his work, 
one of hie highest functions; it is his authority which traces the 
path Justice herself must tread, and by the barrier of a word 
arrests the arm of the law. How often in moments of legal 
perplexity have we seen judges of the most scholarlike attain¬ 
ments and the most subtle faculties, anxious to assist the 
memory and the judgment by a reference to Johnsoii, Todd, 
Forcelhni, or even the great dictionaries of the continental 
languages I How much ingenious argument may hang on a shade 
of meaning, to be determined objectively, without reference to 
thef fancied intentions of the legislator or the writer! And how 
valueless would a dictionary of the English language be which 
should fail to decide these questions with some degree of autho¬ 
rity, based on sound philological prinriples and the usage of the 
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best authors! The greatest controversies, the hardest problems, 
the keenest negotiations, the most momentous decisions turn 
at last upon the meaning of a Word; and not unfrequently a 
clear knowledge of language would resolve or avoid difficulties 
which the passions pf men inflame with all the violence of strife. 
For if language is the mechanism by which our social relations 
are governed and maintained, that science and that authority 
which governs and maintains language itself has a paramount 
influence over thought and action in the world. Yet, it must 
be confessed, an accurate knowledge and use of the language 
we ourselves employ is not a common acquirement; and the 
books of reference to which we have recourse to determine 
a doubtful point in the history or value of a word are by no 
means perfect or infallible. No living tongue can boast of 
a complete dictionary, and the most cursory observation will 
satisfy any man versed in English literature of the numerous 
imperfections of all the dictionaries wc possess. Languages 
no longer spoken have this advantage, that their literature 
is detcrniincd and their structure finished; but every language 
in actual use among men is subject to such mutations of fashion, 
and to so many causes insensibly affecting it, that the enumera¬ 
tion of its words is a task continually to be renewed. A dictionary 
a century old is necessarily a work out of date, not only from the 
changes the language has actually undergone in i,hat interval, 
but from the increasing means of criticism applied to its origin, 
its cognate branches, and its history. 

In the little essay which is now before us, the deficiencies of 
the present dictionaries of our language are pointed out seriatim, 
and discussed by one to whom English philology is more deeply 
indebted than to any other critic of the age, and from whom all 
such observations must come with peculiar force. Dr. Trench 
has accomplishet^ the arduous work of rendering a dry- subject 
popular by his various publications, and Englishmen in general 
are under no small obligation to him for making them better 
aware of the wealth of their language. He has done this both 
by teaching and by example. Although, like the late Professor 
Blunt of Cambridge, fully master of all the copiousness and 
elegance of the languages of classical antiquity, he nevertheless 
delights, as the Professor did, in the homely vigour of our own 
Saxon. In his examination of the defects of our present dic¬ 
tionaries he has doubtless from the first had an eye to the con¬ 
struction of a new one. If not solely, yet in great measure by 
his exertions, considerable preparation has already been made for 
a new dictionary, by a division of labour upon a scale correspond¬ 
ing in grandeur to the importance of such a work. A list of books 
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has been dravrn up, in which the age, authority, and mean¬ 
ing of words may be traced, and these books are entrusted, one 
by one, to volunteer philologistE^ competent to extract the mar¬ 
row from them. The results are to be handed over to the Philo¬ 
logical Society, who have abandoned th^r original idea of 
pr^ucing a mere supplement to the old dictionaries, and now 
issue the prospectus of an entirely new dictionary, which pro¬ 
mises, if it be but carried out with energy and harmony, to 
give us such a dictionary as the world has never yet seen. It 
is said truly that England does not possess a dictionary worthy 
of her language; but so long as the whole labour, as well of 
collecting the materials as of constructing the work, is confined 
to the isolated efforts of a single mind, it is in vain to look 
for such a dictionary. Those of the French Academy and the 
Academy della Crusca are the product of the continuous labour 
of generations. The Philological Society, then, are quite right 
in calling upon Englishmen to come forward and write their 
own dictionary for themselves, by bringing.the scattered learn¬ 
ing and energy which so plentifully exists among us,—if it can 
only be reached and addressed effectually,—to bear upon a 
common and national object. • 

But whilst wc do full justice to the laudable spirit which has 
set on foot this undertaking, and to the high qualifications of 
those who have engaged in it, we are not satisfied that we en¬ 
tirely agree with Dr. Trench and the members of the Philolo¬ 
gical Society as to what a dictionary of the English language 
really ought to be; and we propose to devote some pages on 
the present occasion to the consideration of this question. 

^ A dictionary ought, in our judgment, to give as far as i)os- 
rible, in a brief compass, the history of a word,—its derivation, 
its definition, its introduction into the language, its primal 
meaning, its secondary meaning, its techi^cal or idiomatic 
meanings, ^ illustrated by examples taken from writers of dif¬ 
ferent periods of English literature. Without this analysis,-a 
dictionary sinks into a mere vocabulary, and we can discover 
little of importance or interest in a collection of strange or 
obsolete terms, which cannot honestly bo said to belong to the 
English language, any more than the cant terms of this or that 
sect, or the slang of the streets.* We have no desire to see a 
greater laxity prevail in this matter, but the reverse. The cur¬ 
rent always runs fast enough, or too fast, in the direction of 
vulgar, corrupt, or pedantic forms of expression. Word-coiners 
are as pestilent a race as any other forgers, who cannot carry on 
their transactions in <the lawful coin of the realm; and having 
nothing new or original to say in old words, they attempt to 
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dress up their platitudes and plagiarisms in new ones. For the 
language is common property; it has come down to us from 
our forefathers sufficient for all our wantSj except, perhaps, 
those of scientific discovery and nomenclature; and one of the 
most laudable objects an educated man can pursue is to defend 
it from contamination. Holding this opinion, we liave consider¬ 
able difficulty in acceding to the doctrine of Dr. Trench and the 
Philological Society, that ‘ the first requirement of every Icxi- 

* con is, that it should contain every word occurring in the 

* literature of the language it professes to illustrate.’ {Prospec~ 
tus, p. 3.) What is this but to throw down all barriers and 
rules, and to declare that every form of expression which may 
have been devised by the humour, the ignorance, or the affec¬ 
tation of any writer, is at once to take rank in the national 
vocabulary? To effect this object, a list of the most obscure 
and obsolete authors is published, who are to be ransacked for 
words, many of which are probably found nowhere dlse in the 
whole range of En^ish literature. Many of them are quoted 
with approving intffest by Dr. Trench in his essay, having 
been used perhaps once by Henry More or Fuller. Wc really 
do not know on what grounds Sir Thomas Urquhart’s trans¬ 
lation of Eabclais is omitted from this list, inasmuch as the 
worthy knight may fairly claim to be ranked with the boldest 
ncologists in the language. Coleridge says in a juvenile letter 
to Sir Humphry Davy, recently published, * 1 was a wcll- 

* meaning sutor, ^ho had ultra-crepidated with zeal than 

* wisdom,’ and boasts that this felicitous expression had just 
flashed on his mind. Strange expressions and far-fetched deri¬ 
vations are constantly flashing on tlie minds of some writers; 
and for their own purposes authors who have got the ^uod will 
of their readers may practise whatever tricks and distortions 
they please; but we demur to the conclusion that every one 
of these fancies ought to be registered for ever in the pi^es of 
a dictionary. No one would hesitate to place Isaac Barrow* 
among the greatest masters of the English tongue; but when 
Tillotson published Barrow’s immortal sermons, he substituted 

* divert ’ for * avoce,* ' flattering ’ for * adulatorous,* * gain * for 
‘ acquist,’ ‘ such-like* for * semblable,’ * invent ’ for ‘ extund,’ &c., 

* In the new edition of the tlieological works of Barrow, edited 
for the Syndics of tlie University Press at Cambridge, by the Rev. 
Alexander Napier, the readings of the original manuscripts of the 
author have* been carefully restored,'whenever they could be found 
and deciphered. This circumstance gives an additional philological 
value to an edition of this great English classic which does the highest 
honour to the Univevsity and to Mr. Napier in many other respects. 
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and although it may be curious to trace the tentative use of 
these uncoutli expressions, not even the example of Barrow 
can be said to have engrafted them on the English language. 
A bill must not be only drawn, but accepted. The real 
test of the value and signification of a word lies in the 
sense it conveys to every man who is acquainted with the Ian* 
guagebut far beyond the legitimate confines of the English 
tongue lies a dim re^on of barbarous and imperfect terms, 
uttered and employed perhaps at certain periods or by a cer¬ 
tain person, but which no more belong to our language than 
obsolete and repealed laws belong to the statute book. In the 
earlier ages of our literature, wlicn the resources of the lan¬ 
guage were less known, and its cbanictcr less accurately defined, 
writers dealt Avith the meaning of Avords almost as freely as 
they did Avith their orthography, and if the correct term did not 
occur to their minds, they supplied its jilacc by analogy and in¬ 
vention. tThe best period of a language is to be found neither 
in the archaisms of its infancy nor in the Wse abundance of its 
old age; but Avhen the instrument has reamed a point at which 
it has acquired all it Avants for accurate and perspicuous diction 
without redundancy or excess; and when we speak of that 
purity of language Avhich is precious to every man of real cul¬ 
tivation and refinement, we mean a language undebased by 
uncouth innovations, or by unauthorised uses. 

For historical purposes, such a collection of words as the Phi¬ 
lological Society pro]joses to furnish us with Will, of course, have 
a certain degree of interest, and so comprehensive a vocabulary 
of terms Avould become a species of concordance to English 
literature. But there is obviously a very Avide distinction 
between the ancient modes of diction, Avhich have less certainty 
of expression in them, and those living words which bchuig to 
the structure, and comprise the whole power, of the language 
itself. When these vast materials arc gathered in, the true 
function of the lexicographer will begin, for somcAvherc or other 
a line must be drawn between Avhat is curious and what is cor¬ 
rupt, betAveen the vernacular and the provincial, and betAvecn 
the significations Avhich use has given to language. Whilst, 
therefore, we applaud the spirit of the underlining, we fear it 
will remain incomplete, oi’ of secondary utility, unless the 
vocabulary of the English writers be digested into a dictionary 
of th4 English language in its true and proper sense. 

Among the curiosities of literature some of our leaders may 
pq^Bs Ihe * Edinburgh Review’ of 1755, a critical journal 
landed in this city, which anticipated by half a century the 
oouunencement of our own series of volumes. In this review 
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Adam Smith wrote the first critique on Johnson’s Dictionary; 
and tliough we cannot concur in the opinion of the great 
‘economist that a dictionary ought to define words in the form 
of a grammatical essay, we are struck with the. following 
remark applied to Johnson, which is singularly at variance with 
Dr. Trench’s notion on the same subject. ' Most words,* says 
Adam Smith, * arc, we believe, to be found in the dictionary 

* that ever were almost suspected to be English; but we cannot 
‘ help wishing that the author had trusted less to the judgment 

* of those who may consult him, and had oftencr passed his 

* own censure upon those words which are not of approved use, 
‘ though sometimes to be met with in authors of no mean 
‘ name.’ 

One of the first branches of this most important study, and 
that in which most progress has been made since the days of 
Johnson, is unquestionably the origin of the language, and the 
Korthern or Indo-Gcrmanic roots to which a large portion of 
it may be traced A vast number of the words in daily use flowed 
into liritaiu from the ‘forests of Northern Germany and the shores 
of the North Sea. The language of the Teutonic conquerors 
of this island belonged to the fiimily called Indo-European. 
This Teutonic conquest seems to have been effected primarily 
by two great branches of the Saxon race, who took possession 
of the chief ])art of the island, di*iving the native Celts and their 
language before them: the two branches being the Frisians, 
who went westward, and the Angles, whose district lay to the 
east. A composite language was formed in Britain, having 
for its basis the dialects of these two tribes, and thence called 
Anglo-Saxon. This language forms the staple of our modem 
English. Out of the thirty-five thousand words which consti¬ 
tute our present stuck, five eighths are Anglo-Saxon. This lan¬ 
guage grew, and was strengthened in its growth, at a period when 
the classical language of Rome was melting away. A small num¬ 
ber of words and names of Scandinavian extraction were added 
by Danish settlers, and a greater number of Norman French 
words, derived in a great measure from the Latin, were added 
by Norman invaders. This composite language took its place 
among the languages of Europe. After the Norman invasion, 
the language lost its inflexions and terminations, together with 
much of that plastic character which, in common with the Teu* 
tonic dialects, it possessed previously, and which the German 
language possesses at this time. It retained, however, a vast 
number of those energetic and practical words which are in 
dmly use. The names of the elements and their changes,— 
of the seasons,—the heavenly bodies,—the divisions of time,— 
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the features of natural scenery,—the oi^ns of the body,—the 
inodes of bodily action and posture,—the commonest animals, 
—the words used in earliest childhood,—the ordinary terms of 
traffic,—the constituent words in proverbs,—the designations of 
kindred,—the simpler emotions of the mind,—terms of plea¬ 
santry, satire, contempt, indignation, invective, and anger,— 
are for the most part Anglo-Saxon. In a series of passages 
taken at random from the writings of Shakspeare, Swift, Gibbon, 
Johnson, and our translation of the Bible, we find that out of 
an average of eighty-seven words, the number of Saxon words 
stands thus:—the Bible, eighty-four; Swift, seventy-eight; 
Shakspeare, seventy-three; Johnson, sixty-six; and Gibbon, 
fifty-four. 

Several philologists have employed themselves of late very 
profitably in collecting the archaic words which still linger in 
our provinces, and arranging tlicm in chisscs according to their 
derivation, whether Celtic, Scandinavian, or Anglo-Saxon; 
throwing additional light thereby upon certain interesting points 
in our early history. From the number of Celtic words still 
existing in Lancashire, we may infer that a considerable popu¬ 
lation of that race must have remained in the county after it 
fell under the dominion of the Anglo-Saxons: and from the 
kind of words that the Celts left behind them it is clear that 
they were not barbarians, but moderately well skilled in the 
arts of life. Mr. Davies, to whom we are indebted for these 
investigations*, thinks that he can discover an amount of Celtic 
blood in the veins of the good people of Lancashire corre¬ 
spondent to the Celtic clement in their language; aiguing, from 
certain points in their character and temperament, that to the 
stubborn perseverance and self-reliance of the Teutonic stock 
certain other qualities have been added, which must have «ome 
from a more excitable and mercurial race.t 

The Englidunan is rather apt to pride himself upon a sort 
of eclecticism in his character; be boasts that in his physical 

* Transactions of the Philological Society, No. xiii. p. 243. 

f It is always satisfactory to find that the study of philology is 
encouraged in our seats of learning, and we have more than once 
taken an opportunity of expressing that satisfaction. The Philo¬ 
logical Society of Cambrid^ is now merged in th&t of London, among 
whoE'l treasures the Cambridge *exuviae’ have been deposited with 
due solemnity. A noble lib^aiy, collected expressly for the study of 
comparative philology, is deposited in King’s College, Ix>ndon, having 
l^en presente’d in 1335 by the late Willtam Marsden, a philologist 
who, among English scholars at least, was considerably in advance of 
his age. 
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constitution of mind and body, in the form of government 
under which he lives, and also in the language which he speaks,, 
he has selected and secured the good elements and rejected the 
bad ones. It was said of our language by old Camden, that in 
the composition of it wc have * gathered the honey and left 

* the dregs.’ He added that our language possesses as much 
grandeur as the Spanish, as much sweetness as the ItaliaO, as 
much delicacy as the French, and as much energy as the Geiv 
man, without certain defects and blemishes which exist in 
those languages as concomitants with their respective excel¬ 
lences. ‘ They may talk as they will of the dead languages. 

‘ Our auxiliary verbs give us a power which the ancients, with 

* all their varieties of mood and inflection of tense, never could 
' attain.’ To the same effect with this remark of Southey is the 
more studied dictum of Humboldt, that * the practical con- 

* vcnicncc of expressing the sense supersedes the fanciful plea- 

* sure originally felt in combining elementary sounds with their 

* full-toned syllables, each pregnant with meaning.’ The Eng¬ 
lish use of the auxiliaries ' shall’ and * will’ for the expression 
of the future tense has given us a precision which cannot 
otherv/ise be attained without much difficulty; we have worked 
it out to a degree of nicety in itself remarkable, and extremely 
puzzling to foreigners. Even among those to whom the Eng¬ 
lish tongue is vernacular, both within these islands and across 
the Atlantic, there are some to whom the strict idiom' seems 
altogether beyond the power of attainment. An interesting 
little volume on this subject has been written by Sir Edmund 
Hoad, which well repays the trouble of a perusal. Sir Edmund 
examines closely the future auxiliaries in other languages; and 
after explaining the rules of our own idiom, he shows that the 
principle upon which those rules are founded is no novelty, by 
tracing it upwards to the time of Chaucer.* 

It cannot be denied that our language possesses an unparal¬ 
leled richness and copiousness of diction; a choice of terms 
expressive of every shade of difference in the idea, in compa¬ 
rison with which the vocabulary of several other modern lan¬ 
guages is poverty itself. Many words which were originally 
synonymous, being simply the terms by which the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Koman designated the same thing, in process of 
time acquired a separate and distinct meaning from conventional 
usage, and thereby the language was enriched instead of being 
encumbered. The * florid ’ complexion of the Latin derivative 

* Shall and Will; or Two Chapters on Future ^xiliary Verbs. 
By Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart. 1856. 
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differed in no rospect-origin^j from the ' blooming ’ complexion 
of the vernacular Saxon: hut now there is a difference. The 

* blooming* complexion carries your thoughts to the young 
damsel who trips over the heather of her own breezy mountains; 
ydiile the ' florid * belongs to him who sits till midnight over 
his cups. And in like manner the Homan may have used his 
word * aptos * in the same sense in \^hich the Saxon used his 
correspondent word 'fit.’ But here, again, modern usage has in¬ 
troduced a refinement. In these days it would be said of an evil 
companion that he is ' apt^ to teach certain things which it is 
not * to learn. Shakspearc speaks of ' hands apt * and 

* drugs ’ for the work of poisoning. There is a delicate shade 
of meaning—an active and a passive sense —in these two words 
which were once synonymous. In the bewilderment occasioned 
by exccesive variety some people have complained that three or 
four ways of saying a thing rush into the head at once; but it 
is only needful carefully to exercise the taste and judgment in 
selecting the best, and by degrees such facility in composition 
will be the result that the best will generally be the first to 
offer itself. An exact appreciation of the meaning of words 
tends more than anything to heighten our enjoyment of those 
writers who use words with accuracy, and it is astonishing how 
often the meaning may escape altogether for want of this power 
of discrimination. Thus for example in the well-known lines of 
the ‘ Allegro ’ where Milton says, amongst the cheerful sights 
of rural morn, 

‘ And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the vale 

the word ' tale * does not mean that he is romancing to the 
milkmaid, but that he is counting his sheep as they pass tjic haw¬ 
thorn— a natural and familiar occupation of shepherds on a 
summer’s morning. The primary meaning of tlie word ' tale ’ 
is in fact to count or number, in German ‘zahlen,’ thougfi 
both in the English tale and the French conte, the secondary 
meaning has got the upper hand of the first. 

The time seems fast approaching when the English language 
will exercise over the other languages of the world a pr^omi- 
nance which our forefathers little dreamt of. When Lord 
Bacon aimed at futurity in his writings, he set himself to write 
ih^Latin; ‘ I do conceive,* he says, ‘ that the Latin volumes, 

' being the universal language, may last as long as books last.’ 
Milton, —' being content with these islands as ray world,’ — 
confined hira^lf in his great works to the language of these 
islands: he ' cared not to be once named abroad,’ though per- 
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haps he * might have attained to that/ hod he desnred it. So 
Ettle was English literature known in France two hundred 
years ago, that in certain directions given for the arrangement 
of a library all English books arc jiassed over with the curt 
observ/ition,—‘ vix mare transmittunt.’ According to WnlleKi it 
was a crowning achievement of Cromweft’s'vast mind, that our 
language is spoken even 'under the tropic.* The language 
of Britain crossed the sea long before its literature, for m 
Swift’s time the literature is spoken of as being still confined ‘ to 
'these two islands.* Pr. Johnson about a century ago, when 
applying to Britain a passage in the * Somnium Scii»ionis ’ of 
Cicero, —' omnis eninji terra quas colitur a vobis, angusta ver- 
‘ ticibiis, lafcribus latior, parv'a qussdam insula cst,’ —proceeded 
to apply to our island the continuation of the same passage, for¬ 
bidding us to hope that its renown will ever pass the stream of 
Ganges or the cliffs of Caucasus. 

But one of our Elizabethan poets, the gentle Daniel, who has 
been spoken of as the Atticus of his age, surmised that better 
things were in store for us. After lamenting that the speech of 
our ‘ scarcc-dlscovercd isle ’ is so little known to the rest of the 
world, he expresses a wish as follows: — 

‘ Oh that the ocean did not bound our style 
M’^itliiii these strict and narrow limits so; 

But timt the melody of our sweet isle 
Might now be heard to Tiber, Arne, and Po; 

That they miglit know how far Thames does outgo 
The music of declined Italy!’ 

Despairing of its gaining ground in Italy, he foresees its triumph 
in America; — 

* Who knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue ? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory may be sent, 

T enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with accents that are ours ? ’ 

The poet’s aspirations are now fulfilled. Soon after he wrote 
this passage, the English language was planted on a narrow slip 
of land on the Western continent; it grew apace, and its pro¬ 
spects arc now the most splendid that the world has ever seen. 
The entire number of persons who speak certain of the lan¬ 
guages of Northern Europe,—languages of considerable li¬ 
terary repute, — is not equal to the number simply added 
evciy year, by the increase of population, to those who i^ak 
the English language in England and America alone. iSiere 
arc persons now living who will in all probability see it the ver- 
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nacular language of one hundred and ^hj millions of the earth’s 
civilised population. Although French is spoken by a consi¬ 
derable proportion of the population in Canada, and although 
in the United States there is a large and tolerably compact body 
of German-speaking Germans, these languages must gradually 
melt away, ns the Welsh and the Gaelic have melted away 
before the English in our own island. The time will speedily 
be here when a gigantic community in America,—besides rising 
and important colonics in Africa and-Australia,—will speak the 
same language, and that the language of a nation holding a 
high position among the empires of Europe. When this time 
shall have arrived, the other languages of Europe will be reduced 
to the same relative position with regard to tlie predominant 
language, as that in which the Basque stands to the Spanish, 
or the Finnish to the Itussian. Fur such predominance the 
English language possesses admiriiblc qualifications; standing, 
as it does, midway between the Germanic and Scandinavian 
branches of the ancient Teutonic, and also uniting the Teutonic 
with the Komanic in a manner to wliicli no other language has 
any pretension. A prize was given in 1796 by the Academy at 
Berlin for an essay on the. comparison of fourteen ancient and 
modern languages of Europe, and in that essay the author, 
Jenisch, assigns the palm of general excellence to the English; 
it has also been allowed by other German critics that in regard 
to the (jualilications which it possesses for becoming a general 
interpreter of the literature of Europe, not even their own 
language can compete with it. 

But whilst we trace, with natural and harmless .exultation, 
the part which the English tongue is manifestly called upon 
to Bll in the social and individual life of man throughout the 
American and Australian continents, and on the coasts of Asia, 
— whilst we believe that the nations born to this inherit¬ 
ance of our language will take with it many of the noblest 
productions of the human intellect,—it is impossible to over¬ 
look the fact, that in the extremities of this wide empire the 
purity and precisio’n of the language itself are likely to be cor¬ 
rupted and lost. Already, in the united States, in Australia, 
and in the Western colonies, the vernacular tongue of the people 
differs widely from the standard of the mother country; and 
the cnijrent literature of the day, being chiefly in the form of 
newspapers, tends rather to debase than to raise the style of 
diction. The more important is it, that here, in the seat and 
cradle of our race, under the tutelary sanction of our public 
schools and universities, with a highly educated class of men 
engaged in the liberal professions and in public life, and in the 
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very centre of the literary activity of the nation, wc ehould en¬ 
deavour, as far as possible, to fix and determine the correct 
meaning and value of those words which are destined to pass 
current throughout the world, and to express the manifold in¬ 
flections and varieties of ihought, feeling, and perception in so 
many myriads of men. The greater tl^h extension of the lan¬ 
guage, the more important docs it become to throw around it 
all the lustre of literary authority, and to preserve it as far as 
possible from the innovations which tend to vulgarise and de¬ 
grade it. Wc think these attempts have not been vain, and 
that the English of our best writers at the present day is purer 
and more idiomatic than the English of fifty years ago. That 
improvement, if it exists, is mainly due to the increased study of 
the great masters of the language in the sixtecntli and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, in preference to the less masculine and idio¬ 
matic writers of the eighteenth. It is also due in some degree 
to the increased familiarity of English men of letters with the 
cognate tongues of Germany and Northern Europe. But no 
attempt has yet been made thoroughly to combine these two 
elements of early English literature and Teutonic criticism in a 
national dictionary. 

It has already been observed that words are the representa¬ 
tives of something absent, a thing .or a thought, just as a coin 
is the representative of wealth; and that as such words arc 
universally current. A stamp is impressed upon jneces of metal, 
and the man who possesses a sufficient number of such pieces 
of metal is as rich as he who possesses sheep and oxen, man- 
servants and woman-servants, houses and land. That stamp is 
affixed by the king, or by the supreme power of the state. 
But who affixes tlie stamp upon a word ? No prince or po¬ 
tentate was ever strong enough to make or to unmake a single 
word. It is said that Caesar, in the plenitude of his power, 
acknowledged that it was beyond that power to do it. Cicero 
attempted to make words, and his trial-pieces were very neat in 
their way, struck of good metal and according to rule, and well 
calculated to supply an acknowledged and a real want; yet they 
did not pass into circulation; his friends and admirers took 
them from him at first, but after a while they were thrown bacli 
upon his hands, and there they remained. Language is made by 
the multitude, nobody knows when, or where, or how. It ii 
‘ nullius filius.’ The multitude,—sometimes the multitude of 
practical and working men, and sometimes the multitude of 
writing .and thinking men, but more frequently the former,— 
supply the metal and the die, and strike off* the coin. In¬ 
genious word-builders may expend much learning in proving 
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to our British ‘ Deuius ’ that his favourite * Telegram ’ is a ques¬ 
tionable sort of person, both in regard to character and extraction, 
and that one * Tclegrapheme;’ on the contrary, is the offspring of 
creditable Greek parents, born in honest wedlock;—yet Demus 
chooses to adopt the outcast. We hope that having carried his 
point against tiie Hellcftiists by the adoption of the word ' tclc- 
*gram,* he will be no less resolute in his opposition to another 
party, who are striving to debase the language by introducing the 
verb 'to wire,’ instea'l of the word hitherto used, 'to telegraph.’ 

A man’s language is part of his character, and this, not only 
in regard to the usage of certain shibboleths of a party, whether 
in religion or politics, but also in regard to a general vocabulary. 
There is a school vocabulary and a coUege vocabulary; certain 
phrases brought home to'n.stouud and perplex the uninitiated, 
and passing now and then into general currency. In this age 
of examinations,—army, navy, civil service, and middle class,— 
the verb * to pluck ’ is avcU nigh incorporated with the verna¬ 
cular, and must take its dictionaries. The sportsman 

Nimrod has his esoteric vocabulary, and so has likewise the 
angler Walton. The man of the world has his own set of 
plnascs, understood and recognised by the fraternity: and so 
has the gourmand: and so also has die fancier of wines, who, 
in opposition to one of the laws of nature, sfieaks to you of wine, 
a fluid, being ' dry.’ The connoisseur in painting tells you 
also of ' dryness ’ in a picture, and he uses other terms which 
seem ns if they had. been invented to puzzle the uninitiated. 
Your favourite landscape may have ' tones ’ in it, as well as 
your violin. With shoulders that are ‘ broad,’ and tvilh cloth 
that is * broad ’ covering those broad shoulders, you stand and 
observe that a painting is ' broad.’ You sit at dinner with 
a 'delicious bit’ of venison before you on the table, and loo^ng 
up you see a 'delicious bit’ of Watteau or Wouvermans before 
you on the wall. The swell mob have a copious vocabulary, 
but as it is contrived solely with a view to escape detection, 
there is as little traceable connexion as possible between the 
word and the thing signified. 

There is a sort of vocabulary, also, adopted by persons, other¬ 
wise respectable enough, in their daily conversation. With 
such a person everything lliat pleases is ' charming,’' delightful,’ 
or 'nice’; every thing handsome is 'splendid’; everything 
that they do not like is ‘ dreadful ’ and * terrible,’ ‘ fearful * and 
‘ horrible; ’ and when they mean to agree with you they agree 
‘decidedly.’ Such is their enthusiasm that they cannot talk 
about the most ordinary subject in any but the most exaggerated 
and enraptured terms. And others, who have no great sWe of 
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euthuBiasm, but withal a very limited vocabulary, being of that 
dasB of persons who arc said never to master more than three 
hundred or three hundred and fifty words, fall into the habit of 
using the same exaggerated tenns through sheer poverty of 
expression. Yet the truth is, hardly one of thesoF conventional 
ejaculations is used with any regard to its true meaning. 

It has been calculated that our language contains thirty- 
five thousand words, and out of these thirty-five thousand 
words it is surprising to find how small is the number which 
are ordinarily put to actual use. A child, from the time 
when he begins to articulate, picks up words and uses them 
by an imitative process, which waxes less active as he be¬ 
comes an adult. The number acquired in childhood is said 
to be about one hundred. If he does not belong to the educated 
classes of society, he will at no period acquire more than 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty. Upon a stock of 
twice that amount he may mix with learned men, and even 
write a book. Then how vast is the number of words that lie 
hid in the * kamus,* or ‘ ocean ’ — according to the Arabic title 
— of dictionaries. Words that even the educated speaker or 
writer administers only in homrjeo])athlc doses; words once in 
repute but now forgotten ; words invented for the use of 
science; words confined in their usage to cei*tain districts and 
dialects. In dealing with their own language, the French 
Academic assumed the exercise of a critic^ and discretionary 
power, admitting such words only as were deemed to be agree¬ 
able to the genius of the language and to good taste. No such 
power has ever been assumed in English literature; and, as we 
Lave seen, Dr. Adam Smith complained that Johnson did not 
assume it enough. The truth is, that no such power exists 
within the grasp of any man or set of men. The only au¬ 
thority which can, as it were, legalise and detennine the use 
and meaning of a word is the consent of good authors; and to 
elicit from their writings the true character a word is entitled 
to bear is the peculiar duty of the lexicographer. We think 
fthat, in the discharge of this duty, he ought to be governed 
by rules and literary judgment sufficiently strict to avoid en¬ 
cumbering his work with barbarous neologisms; and on this 
point we differ from Dr. Trench. 

Ought an English dictionary, for example, to admit any 
words that are mt English ? Dr. Trench would answer in the 
affirmative. In the seventeenth century an attempt'was made 
to Latinise the language, and the result was an influx of such 
words as ‘ subsanuation,’ ‘ ludibundness,’ and ‘ septemfluous,’ 
many of which were used only by one author, and by that one 
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author perhaps in only one passage. Words occur even in the 
writings of Dacon and Milton, which we must interpret rather 
by classical association than by genuine English use. When 
Milton, at the very beginning of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ speaks of 

‘ the secret top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai ;* 

the meaning of the word * secret ’ is to be sought, not in the 
well-known English adjective, but in the Latin participle used 
by Virgil, * secretosque pios.’ The obvious absurdity of taking 
the woira as our ordinary adjeetive, induced Bentley to adopt the 
extreme measure of altering it to ‘ sacred.’ This affectation of 
Latinism gave birth to a multitude of extremely awkward words, 
which the better taste of the nation would not allow to take 
root. Yet Dr. Trench would admit them into the English dic¬ 
tionary. If the author is admitted, he is allowed to bring with 
him the whole of his offspring. Words that would more aj}- 
propriately find a place in some philological ‘ hortus siccus,’ as 
a specimen of exotics that could not be prevailed upon to grow 
in our soil and climate, are to be introduced into a catalogue 
of veritable English 'words. They are to be admitted, not for 
the enlightenment of those chance readers who may, once in a 
century perhaps, light upon the word in the writings of Henry 
More, or some other quaint divine of the ])eriod, but for the 
benefit of any philological inquirer who studies that phase in 
our language which produced them. We think that they might 
find their place more appropriately in a history of tlic language 
than in a dictionary. 

Another class of un-English words arc those which have 
been added of late years, in vast numbers, to the nomenclature 
of science, and by an indiscriminate admission of which our 
modem dictionaries are increased enormously in bulk. There 
is scarcely a page in Johnson 'which does not contain some word 
that has no business there; and yet Todd not only admits all 
these words, but adds to them; 'while Webster brings them in 
by hundreds and thousands at a time; each doing his best tq 
crowd and deform his pages with them, and all the while 
triumphantly calling upon the world to observe how vast an 
advantage he has gained over his predecessors. We do not 
advocate an absolute exclusion of scientific terms. There are 
certain scientific words which have passed out of their peculiar 
province into more or less general use; words that are sanc¬ 
tioned by something more than merely professional usage; 
words that a writer or a speaker on ordinary topics may use 
without the imputation of pedantry. These we would admit, 
with clear yet concise definitions. But we would refer all per- 
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sons who desire information in detail upon these terms, and all, 
indeed, who are uninformed as to the terms and [diraseology of 
science in general, to their hand-book of science, or their ency¬ 
clopaedia. We can well spare Johnson’s thirteen closely printed 
lines on an opal, his nineteen on a rose, twenty-one on the 
almug-tree, as many on the air-pump, the same number on the 
natural history of the armadillo, and rather more than sixty on 
the pear. Under the word * cedar,’ besides the length of 
detail, there is positive error, arising from a confusion between 
the cedar of Lebanon, the wood of which is white and inodorous, 
and the red or scented cedar, mentioned by Virgil as the * odo- 
‘ rata cedrus,’ and by Horace, in the passage, 

‘ Linenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso.* 

Dr. Trench complains that in our present dictionaries the 
exclusion or admission of obsolete words is carried out upon 
sirbitrary principles. He w'ould have them all admitted, without 
exception. When an author is accredited by the insertion of his 
name in a certain list, every word that may be found in the 
writings of that author is to have a place found for it in the 
dictionary of the English language. 

We oome next to the case of provincial w'ords. Provincial 
words, as such, arc not to have a place. If a provincial word 
can bring with it a certificate of its former standing, that is, if it 
can exhibit itself in print, and show thereby that it was once 
current through the land, it is to be admitted, but not otherwise. 
In the case of a merely popuUu* dictionary, we think that there 
is scarcely need to introduce provincial words at all. Most peo¬ 
ple arc already acquainted with the provincialisms of their own 
locality, and an acquaintance with, those of other localities is 
not required. ‘But, if we are to have a complete inventory of the 
English language, we would not only admit pro^ncial words in 
l>art, but in ioto. Whether they bring with them Dr, Trench’s 
voucher for respectability or not, we would admit them. Wc 
cannot quite agree with the axiom that paper and print have 
the power of converting a local word into an universal one; 
and, for the history of the language, provincial words are the 
very roots and sources of its distinctive characteristics. If 
in the lists of provincial words w'c find some of unquestion¬ 
ably Danish or Teutonic origin, we have a right to presume 
that they have been once in more general use than they now 
are, and on that presumption wc would open the door and allow 
them entrance. A word may have been in uninterrupted use 
down from the time of King Alfred, and yet, unless that word 
has been introduced into some litenary composition, and unless 
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that composition is now extant, and unless, moreover, its author 
is one of the accredited authors, the word is excluded. Such 
would be the case witli the Danish word * spalt,* that is * brittle,* 
which is still current, to our knowledge, in some districts of 
the land, though we cannot find it used in any literary compo¬ 
sition. In spite of the authority of usage by Bishop Hacket, 
and Henry More, and even Fuller, we think the word ‘ spalt* 
quite as worthy of admission into a dictionary of the language 
as * dozzled,’ or ‘ hopplod,’ or * spong,’—provincial words ad¬ 
mitted by Dr, Trench. 

The second complaint brought against our dictionaries is that 
families or groups of words arc often incomplete; some members 
being inserted, while others arc left out. Dr. Trench gives a 
vast number of instances. Thus, we have ‘ fellow-feeling,’ but 
not to ‘fellow-feel;*—we have ‘ dwarfj’ but not ‘tlwarfling;* 
‘tin,* but not ‘tinnen.’ Among these instances there is one 
in which we think that Dr. Trench’s affiliation is at fault: we 
do not think that Fuller’s word ‘fitchy,’ which he applies to 
certain silver sockets so constructed as to be fixed in the earth, 
has jiny connexion with a ‘ fitch’ or ‘ vetch;’ we believe that it 
is a term buiTowcd from the nomenclature of heraldry. We 
should (question also the legitimacy of the word ‘ extirper; ’ as 
'also that of ‘ captaincss,’ and other similar w'ords which are not 
derived from the Latin. Among the instances of words which 
appear in our dictionaries as subsisting only in one part or 
modification of speech, when, in reality they are in more, may 
we not include tlic verb ‘ to walk,* which is usually given in 
only a neuter sense, whereas we find it legitimately active in 
tlie phrase ‘ to walk a horse ’ ? On the whole, while avc agree 
with Dr. Trench most fully in his proposition to admit all deri¬ 
vatives which are actually existent, w'C think that they have all 
been already a^itted by him on the inventory principle, and 
that the family claim is superfluous. 

Dr. Trench’s next complaint is that our present dictionaries 
do not mark with sufficient accuracy the first rise of words, and, 
when they have disappeared, their final extinction. He would 
re^ster Ihe moment of a word’s first appearance, and, if it be 
gone, the precise time of its vanishing. As we saw it in the 
cradle, so must we follow it to the grave. The only lexico¬ 
grapher who has aimed at this is Kichardson, and he certainly 
has not ^one all that might have been done. According to 
Richardson we had no ‘scoundrels* amongst us until the 
mghteenth century, when they were introduced by Swift; 
wj^vereas it is shown .by Dr, Trench that the word ‘ scouudnd* 
furred a full century bdfore that. We may add, also, that 
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Kichardson gives no earlier usage of the word * coffined’ than 
from the reign of James the ITirst, forgetting that, noble pas¬ 
sage in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, — 

^ Would’st thou have laugh’d, had 1 come coffin’d home. 

That weep’st to see me triumph?’ 

Again, the latest usage of the word * make-hate’ as given 
by Kichardson is in Holinshed, whereas it may be found a 
full century later in a tract by Andrew Marvell. Dr. Trench 
has some amusing observations upon the negative evidences 
with regard to a word’s first appearance; arguing that if we 
can show that a writer , did not employ a certain word, when 
his subject must have presented to him every inducement 
to employ it, we may infer that it was, not then in existence. 
For the most pai’t this inference may be a fair one, yet it is not 
so in every case. A certain modern author has thought proper 
to make use of the phrase ‘ thoroughfaresomcness of stuff,’ 
meaning thereby what we generally terra the ^ penetrability of 
‘ matter.’ On the principle of negative evidence it may be ar¬ 
gued at some future period,' that inasmuch as the subject must 
have presented every inducement to use the phrase ‘ penetra- 
‘ bility of matter,’ and yet the phrase was not used,— ergo^ it did 
not exist. 

With Dr. Trench’s remarks upon the successive modifications 
of meaning we entirely concur. The inventory of words must 
comprise also an inventory of meanings, and those meanings 
must be arranged in their natural succession. The simple 
cause of omissions in a dictionary we take to arise for the most 
part not so much from a doubt as to the principles of philology, 
as from an inability to meet the vast amount of labour required 
in searching out the details. We should like to see a lexico¬ 
grapher who will steer his bark midway between the Scylla 
of omission and the Charybdis of redundancy; a course ap¬ 
parently more difficult to find than it might at first be supposed. 
We should like to have a dictionary the bulk of which is not 
increased to unwieldiness by the introduction of such woids as 
‘ acater,’ ‘ adaw,* * afterundertakcr,’ * alcoranish,’ and ‘ nnvulgar.* 
We could also dispense with to 'primp,’ to ‘dill,’ to ‘dit,* to 
‘ sipe,’ to ‘ dadder; ’ Ave do not care much for the meaning of • 
the words ‘ dodd,’ ‘ fouty,’ ‘ fram * * frim ’; and as for such as 
* belswagger,’ ‘ mizmaze,’ ‘pigheaded,* ‘ pricklouse,’ ‘wraprascal,* 
and ‘ fustilug,’ Ave shall not think the liberty of s{)eech much 
endangered by the exercise of dictatorship which turbs them 
out. We should like a better dictionaiy thAi those which tell 
us {hat ‘ brimstone ’ is ‘ sulphur,* and then reward us for the 
trouble we have had in turning to ‘ sulphur,' by telling us it is 
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‘ brimstone.’ We think that tlie time of a lexicographer may 
be more profitably employed than in enumerating to us in detail 
the names of eighty-four different kinds of pears. We smile 
in amazement on seeing it actually in print that ‘net-work* 
means ‘anything reticulated, decussated at equal distances.’ 
We would admit the words ‘ honied ’ and ‘ daisied ’ into our 
dictionary because we find them in Chaucer, Milton, and 
Shakspeare ; and although the practice of giving to adjectives 
derived from substantives the form of participles is irregular, 
we would let the irregularity pass as a laudable effort on the 
pait of the language to 8up[)ly the place of an adjective wliich, 
if regularly formed, as from ‘flower’ ‘flowery,’ would be un- 
jironounceable. We do not feel at all obliged to an English 
lexicographer for telling us the meaning of the Latin wqrd 
‘ pabulum ’; especially if he takes credit for it as a new word 
not given by his predecessors. We think that the word ‘ coax- 
‘ ation,’ invented by Henry More as expressive of the act of 
croaking on the part of frogs (/coa^), is an unfortunate word to 
admit at all, especially when we find it explained as the act of 
‘coaxing.* We admire the industry with which liichardson 
has collected and aiTangcd his quotations: but we should have 
liked it better if he had followed, not the order of writers, but 
the order of meanings. ITis definitions, too, seem to us ratlier 
scanty; and we would give as an instance the definition of 
‘ wit,* which surely means something more explicit than ‘ the 
‘ power or faculty which kens, knows, i>erceivcs, understands.’ 
By diving into his three columns of quotations wc bring up 
something more to the point; but wc should like to have found 
it without taking the trouble to dive. Wc should like to meet 
with a lexicographer equally brief, terse, and lucid in his defini¬ 
tions with the indefatigable Dr. Koah Webster: but wc should 
prefer one who would give us fewer words and a greater 
number of illustrative quotations. Though he has discarded a 
considerable number of Todd’s redundancies, there are still too 
many left; for instance, ‘ anti-monarchicalness,’ and ‘ anti-pathe- 
‘ ticaliiess,’ and ‘ connaturalness,’ to say nothing of to ‘ dizz,’ 
to ‘ flawter,’ and the abbreviation ‘ ’em ’ for ‘ them.’ What oc¬ 
casion is there under the word ‘ alkali ’ to run through a series 
of derivative words to the number of fourteen, including such 
as ‘ alk|>lifiable,’ and ‘alkilinity ? ’ There are at least a hundred 
and twenty words of which the intensitive ‘ all ’ is a component 
part, and of which a large proportion, including such wonh as 
^*all-murdcring,’ ‘^11-piercing,’ ‘ all-blasting,’ and * all-dimming,’ 
'might easily have been spared. Without stopping to argue the 
point as to whether, in his attempt to bring certtun words back 
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to the puritj of the Latin^ he was justified in spelling the words 

* favor,’ * honor,* ‘ labor,* ‘ valor; * we must protest against the 
extension of the rule to such words as ‘ neighbor,’ ‘ harbor,* 

* endeavor,* and * behavior.* With regard to Dr. Noah Webster’s 
etymologies, we think that many of them, although the fruit of 
much learned research, arc at least doubtful; and that those from 
the Semitic languages are mere freaks of fancy, realising in a 
singular manner the description written by Cowper a quarter of 
a century before, of 

* those learn’d philologists, wlio chase 
A panting syllable through time and spano. 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul—to Greece—and into Noah’s ark.’ 

We agree with Dr. Trench that much remains to be done 
with regard to Synonyms; in fact there is no doubt that a 
due precision in marking the various shades of meaning will 
bring down the number of actual synonyms to a small pro¬ 
portion of what it appears to be at present. 

Dr. Trench estimates very highly, but not more highly than 
is their due, the value of quotations, illustrative of the first 
introduction of words and their etymology and their meaning. 
When a writer In the seventeenth century, for instance, pro¬ 
tests against the introduction of the word * suicide * in the place 
of ‘seli-homicide,’—‘because it might seem as well to parti- 
‘ cipatc of suSf a sow, as of the pronoun *m?,’ — we cannot 
have a more satisfactory record of the word’s first appearance. 
The value of illustrative and suggestive quotations was well 
known to Johnson. Although in his selection of them we may 
trace a predilection for the books which composed his own 
library, some of which were more estimable for their reli¬ 
gious tendency or more acceptable to him for their political 
sentiments, than intrinsically valuable for literary excellence; 
and although his acquaintance even with these favoured volumes 
was imperfect, being the result of ‘fortuitous and unguided 
‘ excursions,* — as he himself describes the process, — in which 
all that he did was ‘ to glean as industry should find or chance 
‘ should direct,* — still, it must be acknowledged that it is by 
the felicitous use of quotations, no less than by his wonderful 
faculty of discrimination, and of giving preciseness and force to 
definition, that his great work came to be regarded as one 
of unsurpassed authonty in the world of letters. 

Our friends of the Philological Society can frame no better 
wish than that their projected dictionary may stand forth ;n its 
generation, as noble a monument of learning, acuteness, and 
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industry, as that of the sturdy lexicographer, who pushed on 
his work, year after year, through difficulties of .which he deemed 
; it useless to complain, and brought it to the verge of completion, 
as he proudly states, * without one act of assistance, one word 
‘ of encouragement, or one smile of favour.* Their design is a 
magnificent one, but they will have difficulties of corresponding 
magnitude to contend with in carrying it out. That a vast 
amount of materials will be collected there can be no .doubt; and 
these materials, when carefully arranged, will be an invaluable 
acquisition to the philological literature of England. But be¬ 
yond the collecting and arranging of materials their prospect is 
at present, it must be confessed, rather hazy. Assume that, all 
is ready, and that a general plan is laid down for the edifice, — 
where is the wise master-builder ? The hewers of Avood and 
the drawers of water have done their work well, and an abund¬ 
ance of excellent material lies upon the ground — blocks of stone 
from tire various quarries specified in the programme, every 
block, in the judgment of those who brought it, right in quality 
and right in dimension. But what if there be others who think 
differently upon that point? There must somewhere lie a 
power of arbitration. From the moment that the building 
begins, the republic must give place to a dictator. Let the dic¬ 
tator have, if it be needful, a board of assessors, three or five in 
number, with whom he may take counsel in cases of peculiar 
difficulty ; but his power must be paramount, aud his decision 
final. Cases will be c onstantly occurring in W'hich it will be 
requisite to draw a line; as, for instance, to mark the precise 
limits of the several eras of the language, as well as of the class 
o£ books to be included in those several eras; and the hand that 
draws this line musjt be a firm one. In the whole department 
of the explanation of words, it is not industrious research alone 
that will be required, but a commanding intellect. The Philor 
logical Society may 8ucceed[ in extracting an immense mass of 
materials; but the task of constructing the work is then to 
begin, if it is to have that authority which we require, and 
that mark .of unity in design and execution which a perfect 
dictionary must possess. 
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Art. IV. — Corresporfdence of Charles, frst Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis. Edited, with Notes, by Charles Ross, Esq. 3 vols. 

8vo. Xiondon: 1859. 

A s soon as nations emerge from that childlike state, in which 
every narrative of past events is accepted as historical, as 
soon as they begin to doubt and to inquire after the evidence of 
occurrences related to have happened in former ages, the,dis¬ 
tinction between contemporary and traditionary history is 
speedily apprehended. The modern critical historian draws this 
distinction with still greater precision. He points out, for 
instance, how history, founded on a consecutive narrative of 
well-informed contemporaries, begins, for Greece, • with the 
Persian war, and for Rome, witli the landing of Pyrrhus in 
Italy; and how the accounts of Greece and Rome for the 
earlier periods, are derived from oral traditions, assisted by frag¬ 
mentary records in writing, and popular poems. Even in some 
periods of later history, where barbarous communities are con¬ 
cerned, the traditionary element occupies a large space. Mr. 
Muir, in his recent Life of Mahomet, has shown how much of 
the accepted history of the Arab prophet rests upon the uncer¬ 
tain basis of oral tradition and M. Amedee Thierry, in his 
History of Attila, has given a copious analysis of the legendary 
materials which liave been accumulated around the exploits of 
the conqueror of the fifth ccntury.f 

The modern history of civilised nations is founded exclusively 
upon contemporary materials. It is derived from the written 
accounts of persons who lived at the time of the events which 
they narrate. Rut the contemporary materials ol' history are 
not all of the same character; they differ in value and authen¬ 
ticity, according as they emanate from mere spectators, or from 
actqrs in the events. The annals and chroniclca^from which the 
history of England and of other European states, for the period 
prior to the sixteenth century, is derived, were chiefly composed 
by monks or priests, who, living in retirement, knew no more of 
contemporary liistory than could be learnt by a spcct^itor of 
passing events. A similar remark applies to. such historians as 
Stowe and Holinshed, and even to Smollett. A contemporary 
writer cannot be mistaken about patent occurrences, such as a 

• See vol. i. introd. c. 1. (2 vols. 1858.) 

f Histoirc d’Attila et dc ses Successeurs (Paris, 1856), vol. ii. 
pp. 22a-443. • 
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battle, a pestilence, a famine, a change of government. Ilia ac¬ 
counts wiil be free from the obscurity and fluctuations of tradi¬ 
tion ; but they may be erroneous as to the springs of action and the 
causes of events; they may mistake the motives and characters 
of public men; they may adopt current popular prejudices and 
ignorant misrepresentations. Hence the superiority of history 
composed by the actors in the events narrated. Contemporary 
memoirs by persons who make as well as write history, may 
sometimes be apologies for the conduct of the author; sometimes 
they may be warped by the bias of the party to which he 
belonged; yet they have this great merit, that where they err, 
it is not through ignorance of the facts; and that the author 
was able, if he was willing, to state the events as they really 
happened. 

The actors in events, however, who have lived in this age of 
writing, may be converted into historians without having in¬ 
tended it. Their private letters and public despatches, or other 
documents prepared for official purposes, may be collected and 
published; and thus, having been originally designed for the in¬ 
formation of friends or the transaction of business, may become 
materials for history. A historical memoir may be compared with 
a medal, which is intended as a reminiscence ; while an official 
despatch is like a coin, which is intended for currency in mer¬ 
cantile dealings. Nevertheless, a coin not less than a medal 
may be used as a historical testinthny. Several authentic col¬ 
lections of this kind, as the correspondence of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Wellesley, Lord Castlereagli, Lord Nelson, 
and others, have been of late years published in this country; 
the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte is of a similar charac¬ 
ter, and a collection of the despatches of Napoleon has been 
comnicnccd. The most ancient example is the collcctioH of 
Cicero*8 epistles. Letters and despatches, like journals entered 
day by day, have this advantage over memoirs, that they 
exhibit faithfully the impressions of the moment, and arc 
written without knowledge of the ultimate result. They arc, 
t^ierefore, more trustworthy than any naiTative composed after 
the whole series of events has been worked out, at a time when 
the narrator is tempted to suppress, or has learnt to forget, 
the proofs of his own want of foresight. In confidential corre¬ 
spondence, written without any expectation of publicity, wcak- 
nesscl and minor defects of the writer will be disclosed many 
transient feelings or thoughts will appear which his deliberate 
judgment would have rejected; but where there is genuine 
ability and true integrity, these qualities will be more apparent 
from their evidence being undesigned. 
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It is to the latter class that the work belTore us belongs. 
The correspondence of Lord Cornwallis has been brought to¬ 
gether from a variety of depositories} both private and public: 
the Family Papers, the India House, the State Paper Office, 
Dublin Castle, and other sources, have contributed to the col¬ 
lection. The editor, Mr. Charley Boss, who is married to Lord 
Cornwallis’s granddaughter, and whose father. General Boss> 
was his intimate friend and constant correspondent, has shown 
extraordinary diligence both in the formation and illustration of 
this collection ; his work is a model to future editors of similar 
collections, and offers a remarkable contrast to the ignorance 
and carelessness with which the family papers published under 
the auspices of the Duke of Buckingham have been edited. 
Mr. Boss, indeed, is sometimes excessive in annotation, but 
where the main work has been done in so efficient and satisfac¬ 
tory a manner, we are not disposed to be captious about tribes; 
and the fault, if it be one, is on the right side. 

Lord Cornwallis w'as neither a brilliant nor a profound inan; 
he never took part in debate, and his public despatches are 
composed in a simple and unpretending style. But he seems to 
have possessed, in an eminent degree, those qualities which in¬ 
spire confidence for the management of public affairs and for the 
transaction of public business. During the chief part of his 
life, he was in the service of the State; and he was employed 
at critical periods in positions of the highest importance. He 
commanded a division in America during the American war; 
he was the first Governor-general of India appointed by the 
Crown after the recall of Hastings; he was Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland at the time of the Bebellion and tlie Union; and he 
negotiated the Definitive Treaty of Amiens. The confidential 
correspondence of a general and statesman who has filled such 
posts cannot fail to possess great interest for the reader, and to 
furnish invaluable materials for the' history of the periods in 
question. 

Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, was born in London, De¬ 
cember 31st, 1738, and was sent at an early age to Eton. He 
did nQt go to the university, but, at the age of eighteen, he 
entered the army, having obtmned a commission of ensign in the 
First or Grenadidr Guards in 1756. Shortly afterwards he 
received permission to study at a military academy at Turin, to 
which he was accompanied by a Prussian officer. In 1758 he 
was appointed on Lord Granby’s staff, who commanded the 
English troops in Germany during the Seven Years* ^ar, and 
he was present at the battle of Minden. After a short absence 
in England, Lord Cornwallis (then Lord Brome) returned to 
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the army in Germany; he became lieutenant-colonel of the 12th 
regiment, and was engaged with the enemy in 1761 and 1762. 
In 1760 he had been elected member foi? Eye, but in 1762 he 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of his father, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords. After the peace, he accom¬ 
panied his regiment to its various quarters in the United King¬ 
dom, and once to Gibraltar. In 1768 he married Jemima, the 
daughter of Colonel Jones, who died in 1779. 

Lord Cornwallis, when a young man, took no prominent 
part in politics; he acted with tin. party which opposed the 
policy of the Government prior to the American war, but was 
nevertheless permitted to retain some sinecure offices. In 1776, 
he was sent to America in command of a division of the British 
army. There, with the exception of two short intervals he 
remained until the surrender at York Town, in October, 1781, 
when he, and the troops under his command, became prisoners 
of war. This reverse of fortune, which was attributed to 
the arrangements of his superior officer. Sir Henry Clinton, 
does not seem to have diminished the. confidence iclt in his 
character and efficiency; and, in 1782, Lord Shelburne offered 
him the office of Governor-general of Bengal, which he at first 
declined, but ultimately accepted, though the change of admi¬ 
nistration prevented the appointment from taking place. He 
seems, however, to have been willing to accept the office from 
the Coalition Government if they hsid renewed the offer. He 
expresses the following qualified opinion of Fox’s India Bill, in 
a letter to General Boss, of November 21. 1783 : — 

‘ Fox’s Bill will be strongly opposed, perhaps more so than it de¬ 
serves ; for, although I think there are several objectionable parts, I 
cannot say that the daring attack of the chartered rights\ has much 
weight with me. I think Jenkinson hit one principal bloj which 
can hardly be got over. lie supposed the Commissioners to be ap¬ 
pointed for three or five years, as proposed by Fox, and that a change 
of administration ensued,—what would then be the consequence ? 
The directors of East Indian affairs would probably be acting in 
direct opposition to the government at home. After all, it appears 
to me to be adopting a system almost as exceptionable as the present, 
and as likely to he perverted to the most corrupt purposes.’ 

In a subsequent letter to the same correspondent (December 
2l8t, 1784), he says, ‘You know I was partial to a great part of 
‘ Ik)x’8 Bill.’ 

* During one of these visits to England he was examined as a 
w itness, by a Committee of the House of Commons, on the conduct 
of the American war (May, 1779). 

f This ground of objection to Fox’s India Bill was taken by Pitt. 
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In 1784, Lord Cornwallis was much displeased at being 
passed over iu the appaintments to the offices of Governor of 
Plymouth and Cdnstable of the Tower. After an angry inter¬ 
view with Lord Sydney, the Secretary of State, he wrote a 
strong letter of remonstrance to Mr. Pitt, who lost no time in 
giving him satisfaction. The great Minister declared upon his 
honour that'he intended no slight; that if he had inadvertently 
offended, he could only ask pardon, and offer any reparation in 
his power; and tendered the constableship of the Tower as the 
price of reconciliation. Lord Cornwallis took a few hours to 
consider, for the sake of appearances; and he then notified his 
acceptance, with an assurance of total oblivion of what had 
passed. The pacification was accomplished by the following' 
letter to Mr. Pitt: — 

‘Mjwslield Street, Nov. 10. 1784. 

* Dicar Sii?, 

* The fairness and candour of your behaviour to me, and 
your obliging expressions of friendship, have determined me never to 
turn my eyes back to whatever fatality occasioned the disagreeable 
subject of our conversation. I shall most thankfully accept the Tower 
from you, and 1 shall erase from my mind every idea that I could 
have been slighted by Mr. Pitt. I have, &c. 

‘ COBNWALLIS.* 

In 1785, he served as member of a board of land and sea 
officers apjjointed to report upon the expediency of fortifying 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, The plan recommended by the ma¬ 
jority of the Board was subsequently brought forward by Mr. 
Pitt, but was negatived by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
Early in the same year, he refused the office of Governor- 
General of India, which was pressed upon him by Mr. Pitt; but 
in the summer he was sent on a special mission to Frederic 
the Great, fur the purpose of reestablishing more intimate 
relations between him and the Government of England. He 
sent to Lord Carmarthen, the Foreign Secretary, an interesting 
report of his conversation with Frederic at Sans Souci, in Sept. 

1785. Prussia was at this time the only continental power 
friendly to England. He returned in the autumn, and early in 

1786, he consented to acSept the office of Governor-general, 
which ho had declined in the previous year. He embarked for 
India in May, and arrived at Calcutta in September. 

Hastings had left India in February, 1785, and was suc¬ 
ceeded, in the office of Governor-general, by Sir John' Maepher- 
son, as senior member of the Supreme Council. This ftinctionary 
held the office for the eighteen months which elapsed until Lord 
Cornwallis’s arrival, and made some treaties with native powers, 
which were censured by the Court of Directors, and annulled 
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bj Lord Cornwallis. All that we hear in these papers respect¬ 
ing him is discreditable. He is described as naidng been 
intriguing and corrupt, and as having connived at the peculations 
of his subordinates. Lord Cornwallis had received an unfavour¬ 
able account of him from Hastings, who probably was not a 
very severe judge of the delinquencies of another servant 
of the Company. On his return to England, he was admitted 
for a time into the intimacy of the Prince of Wales. 

Lord Cornwallis was the first Governor-general appointed after 
the creation of the Board of Control; after the transfer of the 
real government of India from the Company to the ministers 
and nominees of the Crown. He was the first English statesman 
appointed to that office, who carried to India the morality of the 
public life of England. Before his time, whatever might be the 
policy or instructions of the Directors in London, the local 
government of India in the hands of the Company’s servants 
had been characterised, with rare intervals, by extortion, rapine, 
corruption, and perfidy. Lord Cornwallis went to India with a 
firm determination to put a stop to this system, which had been 
already condemned by all parties in Parliament, and he suc¬ 
ceeded in the attempt. Before Lord Cornwallis accepted his 
office, he stipulated with the Government .that the Governor- 
general should be rendered independent of his council, and that 
he should be armed with powers sufficient for overcoming any 
opposition of the local servants of the Company. This object 
was effected by a supplementary Act passed in 1786. 

' If (says Mr. Boss) a retrospective view be taken of Ike conduct 
of the Company’s servants in India, — of their rapacity, their corrup¬ 
tion, the oppression they exercised, their utter ignorance in many 
instaifces of the country,—no powers conferred,upon the Governor- 
general could be considered too great. Nor had the Court bf Di¬ 
rectors been exempt from blame. Few had any personal knowledge 
of India; most were only anxious to promote their pei'sonal objects; 
all, it may be said, revelled in jobs. Ttfe investigation (he adds) of 
the gross jobs and corrupt practices which had disgraced former 
governments occupied much time, and the inquiries were not com¬ 
pleted till the following year.* • 

4 

Lord Cornwallis sends the following confidential account to 
Mr. Dundas, the president of the India Boai^d, in November, 

* You recollect that I am writing confidentially to you and Mr. 
Pitt, and to nobody e|pe. I depend on your secrecy, and will not 
conceal from you that the late government had ho authority, and the 
grossest frauds were daily committed before their faces; their whole 
conduct, and all their pretensions to economy, except in the reduction 
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of salaries, was a scene of delusion. I suspect even that the opium 
and other contracts, the terms of which appear so advantageous, are 
not calculated to promote the real interests of .the Companj; and I 
am sure that the contra^or for Oude cloths and Oude indigo was 
saddled with friends not very distant from the Government House/ 
(Vol. i. p. 227.) 

In 1787, the attention of Lord Cornwallis was again directed 
to the peculation and corruj^ion of the Company's servants^ 
particularly at Lucknow and jBenares. Frauds had been com¬ 
mitted in the purchase of silk, and a collusion existed between 
the contractors and some members of the Board of Revenue. 
Prosecutions were ordered against seven of the most culpable of 
the Company's servants. 

_ ‘ It was not (says Mr. Ross) till Lord Cornwallis had himself 
visited the Upper Provinces, that he became thoroughly cognisant of 
the extent of these delinquencies, and of the e:icessive corruption 
prevalent among the Europeans when removed from the immediate 
supervision of Government.’ 

Lord Cornwallis introduced and established the principle, for 
the Indian Civil Service, of allowing liberal salaries to the heads 
of responsible offices, and of abolishing all perquisites and emo¬ 
luments, whether undefined or defined. Writing to Mr. Lundas, 
in August, 1787, he says: — 

‘ I have saved, since I came, upon the salt, upon the various con¬ 
tracts, upon remittances, balances, and jobs of different kinds, ten 
times, I may say iifty times, the amount of the salaries that are re¬ 
trenched. 1 am doing everything I can to reform the Company's 
servants, to teach them to be more economical in their mode of living, 
and to look forward to a moderate competency ^ and 1 flatter myself 
I have not hitherto laboured in vain. But if alt chance of saving 
any money and returning to England, without acting dishonestly, is 
removed, there will be an end of my reformation.’ 

Lord Cornwallis likewise entertained an unfavourable opinion 
of the Directors as a body; he complained of the badness of 
their appointments; and in writing to Mr. Dundas in * March 
1792, respecting some flagrant jobs, which they had recently 
perpetrated, he says: —‘If the Court of Directors cannot be 
* controlled, I retract my opinion in favour of their continuance 
‘ upon the expiration of the charter.'* 

But notwithstanding Lord Cornwallis’s opposition to many 
of the acts of the Directors, and notwithstanding the tincom- 
promising integrity with which he cleansed the Augean stable of 
corruption in India, he conducted himself so as to avoid unpo¬ 
pularity both in India and England. ‘ I have the satisfaction 
‘ to think' (he writes to Lord Sydney in August, 1787), * that, in 
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‘ spite of our reforms, this goveroment is not unpopular. It has, 

* to be sure, the advantage of succeeding to one that was uni- 

* verssillj hated and despised.* On the other hand, Mr. Dundas, 
in a letter to Lord Cornwallis, of July,*1787, assures him that 
‘ the Court of Directors are very much disposed to show every, 

* mark of attention to his suggestions, for he is a great favourite 

* with them.’ That the King’s Ministers should put confidence 
in the government of Lord Cornwallis, and should rejoice in 
knowing that the Company’s servants in India were for the first 
time placed under the control of a firm and honest hand, was 
natural. 

‘We never before (Mr. Dundas writes to him, Marcli, 1787) had a 
government of India, both at home and abroad, acting in perfect 
unison together on principles of perfect purity and integrity; these 
ingredients cannot fail to produce their consequent etfects.’ 

The cause of the satisfaction felt by the Directors in the 
administration of Lord Cornwallis is to be sought partly in the 
economy and order which he introduced into Indian .finance, 
and partly in his desire to act upon the pacific policy which 
Parliament had recently embodied in the Act of 1784. The 
Directors, looking only to their dividend, had consistently in¬ 
structed their local agents to abstain from wars with the native 
powers, but they had not been obeyed. Lord Cornwallis in¬ 
tended to act on a dilfcrent system; but in 1790 he was drawn 
into a war with Tippoo, which in 1792, when Serrngapatam was 
on the point of being captured, was terminated by a treaty, 
Tip{>oo agreed to cede half his dominions, to pay 3,600,000/., 
to release all prisoners, and to deliver two of his sons as 
hostages. In con^quence of this success Lord Cornwallis was 
created a marquis. 

One of the most important of his measures as Governor- 
general was the settlement of the land revenue of Bengal. It 
was desirable to protect the interest of the occupiers of tho land 
by withdrawing this essential question from the dominion of 
uncertainty and cfq)rice. The measure recommended by Lord 
Cornwallis was, as is well known, a settlement with the Ze¬ 
mindars, and in perpetuity. The policy of this settlement has 
been much disputed, and other principles of determining the 
land revenue have been tried in the other presidencies: it is 
sufficient for us to say that they agree in adopting some prin¬ 
ciple of permanency »nd that the system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis was uncmuhtedly a great improvement upon the 
state of things iwhich he found in existence. Lord Cornwallis’s 
plan was sent home for consideration) with tho remarks of |d!r. 
Shore, who differed from him on the question of perpetuity. 
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On the receipt of it, Mr. Dundas and Mr. Pitt passed ten days 
together at Wimbledon in examining and discussing the subject: 
during a part of the time Mr. Charles Grant stayed with them. 
The result was that they adopted the views of Lord Cornwallis, 
and that Mr. Dundas prepared a despatch, sanctioning his pro¬ 
posals, to which the Directors agreed. It appears that at this 
time the official members of the India Boaid took part in the 
business, and that they did not, as at a later period, leave cveryr 
thing to the president. In a letter to Lord Cornwallis of Julj, 
1787, Mr. Dundas says: ^Mr. Pitt is a real active member of 
* the Board, and makes liimself thoroughly master of the busi- 
‘ ness.’ In a previous letter of the same year (March 21. 1787), 
Mr. Dundas gives the following account of the motives fur the 
celebrated change in the course taken by Pitt and himself with 
respect to the impeachment of Hastings: — 

‘ The only unpleasant circumstance is the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. Mr. Pitt and 1 have got great credit from the undeviating 
fairness and candour with wliich we have proceeded in it, but the 
proceeding is not pleasant to many of our friends, and, of course, 
from that and many other circumstances, not pleasing to us; but the 
truth is, when .we examined the various articles of charges against 
him with his defences, they were so strong and the defences so per¬ 
fectly unsupported, it was impossible not to concur ; and some of the 
charges will unquestionably go to the House of Lords.’ 

Whatever collateral motives may have contributed to tbe 
formation of this decision, we cannot but think that the pre¬ 
ceding simple explanation affords the true key to Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct. 

Lord Cornwallis, at an early period of his administration, 
recommended the amalgamation of the King’s troops and the 
Company’s European troops into one service. The King’s final 
approbation of tliis plan was given in July, 1.787; but its exe¬ 
cution was successfully resisted by the Directors and the Comr 
pany’s troops. A long memorandum, upon this question, the . 
practical interest of which has been revived by the recent 
mutiny, was transmitted to Mr. Dundas by Lord Cornwallis 
upon hid return to England. 

The following opinions on the attempts to convert the natives 
to Christianity are expressed by him in a letteif to the Bishop 
of Salisbury of December, 1788:— 

* The pride and bigotry of the Mussulmen, and the dreadful con¬ 
sequences to themselves and their families fmr ^ver attending the loss 
of caste to the Hindoos, must, in my opinion, {Irove insuperable bars 
to any material progress in the propagation of the Christian religion. 
Ihe success of the Portuguese missionaries on the Malabar coast 
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does not hold out anj verj encouraging prospect to us, as their con¬ 
verts arc the poorest and most contemptible wretches in India. It is 
likewise a matter for serious consideration how far the imprudence 
or intemperate zeal of one teacher might endanger a government 
which owes its principal support to a native army composed of men 
of high caste, whose fidelity and affections we'have hitherto secured, 
hy an unremitted attention not to offend their religious scruples and 
supersiitidhs.* 

• 

Lord Comwallie’s manners as Governor-general were simple 
and unostentatious; he discouraged all parade and pomp; and 
in the campaign against Tippoo his life was endangered by his 
practice of not allowing more than one or two sentries to mount 
guard at his tent. He rather resembled Lord W. Bentinck* of 
whom Jacquemont said that he was a Quaker on the throne of 
India, than Lord Wellesley, who was described by Sir J. 
Mackintosh as having ' sultanizcd his office.* In writing, to his 
son Lord Bromc, in January 1789, he thus describes his daily 
life, which offers a remarkable contrast* to that of an oriental 
Prince. 

* I can send you no news from hence that can either amuse or in¬ 
terest you. My life at Calcutta is perfect clockwork. I get on 
horseback just as the dawn of day begins to appear, ride on the same 
road and the same distance, pass the whole forenoon after my return 
from riding in doing business, and almost exactly the same portion 
of time every day at table, drive out in a phaeton a little before sun¬ 
set, then write, or read over papers of business for two hours, sit 
down at nine with two or three officers of niy family to some fruit 
and a biscuit, and go to bed soon after the clock strikes ten. 1 don’t 
think the greatest sap at Eton can lead a duller life than this.* 

The confidential despatch of 4th April, 1790, in which he 
conveys to Mr. Dundas his opinion respecting the terms £>n 
which the Company *s charter ought to be renewed, is a highly 
interesting document. The plan originally contemplated by 
the English Cabinet for the renewal of 1793 seems to have 
been to leave the commercial monopoly to the Company, 
without control, and to transfer the government and territorial 
revenues to the Crown. To this plan Lord Cornwallis objects 
that if the Company were left to manage their trade without 
government cdntrol, the jobbing would be so great that they 
would speftdily become bankrupt: he thinks that the export 
trade from Britain to India might be safely thrown open, but 
that to abolish the nmnopoly of ue trade from India to. Britain 
and other countries would be ruinous: and he recommends 
the course which was subsequently adopted,— the renewal 
of tha* monopoly and the government for another term, both 
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being subject to the control of the King’s Ministers. The 
mistake which was inade in 1793, as well as in 1783 and 1784, 
was that the reform started on the assumption that Company 
was to retain its monopoly of trade. The proper course would 
have been to wind up the Company; to throw o^n its entire 
trade, and to transfer its governing powers to the Crown. But 
although Lord Cornwallis was too timid, and too little yersed 
in the theory of commerce, to recommend this course, he 
betrays a deep-rooted distrust of the Directors. He went tb 
India at a time when the misdeeds of the Company and of their 
servants were fresh and well understood; and neither in this 
nor in his other papers is there any trace of the sentimental 
admiration of the Company’s government which has grown up 
since their period of independent action has been foigotten, 
and they have mended their behaviour under the ferule of minis¬ 
terial control. ^ 

Lord Cornwallis left India in October, 1793, after a residence 
of seven years and one month; and reached England in 
Eebruary, 1794. In 1792 he had refused the office of Secre¬ 
tary of State, offered to him by Mr. Pitt: he grounds his 
refusal upon his deficiency in tlie powers and habits of par- 
liamentaiy debate. He was succeeded in the G-ovemor* gen¬ 
eralship by his friend Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth), who, though originally a servant of the Company under 
the old system, was a man of integrity, and had acted cordially 
with Lord Cornwallis. * 

These volumes contain much curious information respecting 
the Regency proceedings in 1788,' and other public events, 
which Lord Cornwallis received from his correspondents in 
England during his absence. Our space does not permit us to 
notice these collateral matters: we can only make room for an 
exitact from a letter addressed, soon after the King’s recovery, 
to Lord Cornwallis, by the Prince of Wales, which exhibits 
plainly the state of bis feelings towards the King and Mr. Pitt. 
It is dated Carlton House, May 30.1789. The King’s restora¬ 
tion to health was announced to Parliament on the 24th of 
February preceding. 

*How things have changed, and what a checkered scene of life I 
have b^en obliged to go through for the last six months! Ere this 
I suppose you will have heard of the King’s indisposition, and how 
the Ministers attempted [not onlyj, to destroy my rights, but to de¬ 
prive every other individual of our family of tim common liberties 
and rights of Englishmen. Supported 1 have been by some real and 
true friends, at the head of whom your friend my brother [the Duke 
of York] stood foremost, which has gained [him] immortal honour. 
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Had you been here, niy dear Lord, I doubt not that we should have 
had the happiness of meeting witli a similar sif[)port from you, though 
I am sorry to say that your members * consulted the interests of the 
cause of Pitt, instead of the rights and independence of the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, as well as of the House of Brunswick. Every¬ 
thing has fallen into very different hands. The King is convalescent; 
that is to say, he certainly is better. Everything is. thrown into the 
hands of the Queen. Every friend that supported me and the com¬ 
mon cause of succession in the family, if they had any place, have 
been dismissed; such as the Duke of Qneeusberry and our little 
friend Lothian. Queeusberry has been dismissed by order of the 
Queen and Ihlr. Pitt from the Bedchamber. Lothian lias left his 
regiment of Horseguards.f They have lAd the insolence to threaten 
the Duke of York with taking his regiment of Footguards; and when 
they at last did not dare do that, they have brought oiGcers into his 
regiment, and committed towards him every species of indignity to 
force him to resign, which he has Imd prudence and coolness sufficient, 
as well as tirmness enough, to resist. Not only these great officers, 
but numberless of a lower class, whose sole dependence in life and 
sustenance depended upon their places, have been disgraceTully dis¬ 
missed from their offices for their disinterested sup]>ort of me and 
our family. You will forgive rnc, my dear Lord, for thus expati¬ 
ating upon a subject which I would not have done but to such a 
friend 'as I consider you. I cannot but confess that I feel for the 
dangerous situation iiywhich the rights and liberties of this nation 
are at present, as well as the very critical position in which every 
individual of our family stands at present. However, the very pre¬ 
carious state of ^le King’s health renders some people a little upon 
their guard, who are not driven to a state of despair, such ns not 
only pervades the Minister himself but his adherents in general. 
I will not bore you any further at present, as 1 suppose you will 
have heard by many letters of our critical situation in this country 
at the present period, but trust you will attribute my prolixity to 
the intimacy of an old friend.’ 

To this letter Lord Cornwallis answers as follows from 
Calcutta, in August, 1790; — 

* I can with the utmost sincerity declare that you will only do me 
justice in believing that no man can love and admire more than 1 do, 
your Royal Highness’s amiable qualities and virtues; that 1 feel the 
warmest gratitude for your personal kindness to me; that I am a 
determined friend to the liberties of my country, the just prerogatives 


• The Prince alludes to the members for the borough vf Eye, who 
were n turned through the interest of Lord Cornwallis. 

t The Marquis of Lothian, in.consequence of the active part which 
he took on the Prince's side during the King’s illness, was deprived 
of llie Gold Stick and the command of a regiment of Life Guards; 
but the King offered him the commapd <n the Irish Dragoon Guards^ 
which he refused. 
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of the Crown, and the rights of the House of Brunswick $ and that I 
should feel the highest gratification in being able to coincide on all 
occasions in political sentiments with the Duke of .York: but, after 
having said this, I must honestly confess that if I had been in Eng¬ 
land in the winter of 1788-9, I should have thought it my duty, 
however painful it might'have been to me, to have taken a different 
line from Ills Royal Highness in Parliament.* 

Lord Cornwallis, as we have stated, reached England, on his 
return from India, in the early part of 1794. In that year the 
Austrian, Prussian, and English armies were carrying on a 
joint campaign in Flanders iigainst the French. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was sent in June to the scat of war, for the pur{}Ose of 
removing the jealousies and misunderstandings which prevailed 
between the three armies, and of importing some concert into 
their operations. His attempts were unsuccessful; but his 
mission suggested a plan for placing the Austrian and British 
armies under his joint command. As this plan involved the 
removal of the Duke of York from the command of the British 
army, Mr. Pitt obtained with difficulty the assent of the king; 
but it was given, and Mr. Windham went to Flanders to com¬ 
municate the decision to the Duke. Shortly afterwards, how¬ 
ever, Valenciennes was surrendered to the French, and the 
plan of appointing Lord Cornwallis to the chief command was 
abandoned. Near the end of the year, Mr.. Pitt represented to 
the King the necessity of putting an end to the Duke of York’s 
command on the continent. The King acquiesced, and' he was 
• recalled by a letter from Mr. Dundas. 

At the beginning of 1795, Lord Cornwallis succeeded the 
Duke of lliclimond as Master-general of the Ordnance, and en¬ 
tered the cabinet. In the meantime the plan which he had 
proposed for consolidating the European troops of the Company 
with the king’s troops had caused much discontent in India, and 
the officers of the Bengal army carried their remons^ances so 
far as to intimidate Sir John Shore, and almost to create a 
mutiny. The English Government took alarm, and decided on 
sending Lord ComwalUs again to India; he was accordingly 
sworn in a second time as Governor-general on the let of Feb. 
1797. Concessions were^ however, made by the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, which calmed the disturb¬ 
ance, and rendered his return to India unnecessary. 

Ill the course of 1797, a question arose as to the appointment 
of Lord Cornwallis to the chief comihand in Ireland; but in the 
following year, the outbreak of the rebellion rendered it neces¬ 
sary that tlie civil and military government of that country 
should be committed to the same hands. Lord Camden was 
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accordingly recalled at his own request, and Lord Cornwallis was, 
in June 1798, appointed Lord-lieutenant and Commander-in- 
Chief. The duties which Lord Cornwallis was called upon to per¬ 
form, in this office, were in the highest degree arduous and respon¬ 
sible. The consequences of the long-cpntinued misgovernment 
of Ireland were now, under the sympathetic influences of the 
French devolution, visited on a generation which had begun to 
relax the ancient bigotry, and to adopt a more liberal and en¬ 
lightened poficy towards that country. In order to understand 
the position in which he found himself, on assuming the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland at this crisis, it is necessary to cast our eyes 
back for a few years. 

Up to the year 1782, Ireland had been a dependency of 
England. The Irish parliament had stood to the English par- 
liatuent in the same relation in which the legislature of a colony 
(such as Canada or Jamaica), stands to the same body. The 
English parliament could, if it thought fit, legislate for Ireland, 
and its acts were valid in that country without the assent of the 
Irish ])arliamQnt. But the military feebleness of England at 
tlic end of the American war led to the formation of the Irish 
volunteer regiments, and inspired them with courage to assert 
their own power; and in 1782 the legislative sovereignty of 
Great Britain over Ireland was renounced. The Acts declaring 
the dependence of Ireland were repealed; and from that time 
Ireland became legally independent of England, the only tie 
between them being that the king of England was also king of 
Ireland. After 1782 the relation of Ireland to England was, in. 
a constitutional and legal point of view, similar to that of 
Hanover to England, so long ns the English succession remained 
in the male line.* ' Even this tie, weak as it was, might have 
been still further weakened by the divergent action of the two 
parliaments; thus, during the King’s illness in 1788, the regency 
regulations adopted by the Irish Parliament differed from those 
adopted by the English Parliament. The substantial dependence 
of Ireland upon England was, however, to a great extent, 
secured by the intimate connexion of the great body of the 
Irish landowners with English interests, by the'close charaoter 
of nearly the entire borough representation, and by the wlu>le- 
sale system of corruption with which the Government managed 
the Irish Parliament. During this period, therefore, the Irish 


* Lord North, in proposing in 1783 a measure r^tive to the 
postage of letters, acknowledged it *«to be v^ry certain that Great 

* Britain and Ireland had become to mmb other, in point of political 

• power, as foreign nation^.* 
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Government may be cbaracterised as a system in which legal in¬ 
dependence was neutralised by corruption and religious intole¬ 
rance. The governing power was in the exclusive possession of 
the party identified with Protestant ascendancy; and hence 
there were two elements of disafibction which were called into 
active operation by the events of the French Bevolution; the 
Presbyterians and the Catholics. The latter formed the gre^t 
bulk of the population; but the former were the more energetic ■ 
anil enterprising politicians. The United Irishmen, consisting of 
Presbyterians and Protestants, and holding their head-quarters 
at Belfast and Dublin, wished to convert Ireland into a republic,' 
wholly independent of England, and connected with that of 
France. For this purpose they entered into treasonable com¬ 
munications with the French Directory, and organised an insur¬ 
rection in Ireland, which was to be supported by a French 
invading force.. The French Government are reported to have 
assured the United Irishmen, a short time before Uord Corn¬ 
wallis’s arrival in Dublin, that * invasion should follow invasion, 

* though defeat succeeded defeat, until Ireland was completely 
‘ free.’ • The conspirators, however, were not faithful to each 
other; the Government received full information of the plans 
which were in preparation, and in May, 1798, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and the Sheares were' arrested. These arrests, 
instead of suppressing the insurrection, were the signal for its 
outbreak. The Irish rebellion now began; but although it 
spread to the Catholic population of the south, its duration was 
short. The defeat of the rebels at Vinegar HiU took place at 
the time of Lord Cornwallis’s arrival in June; in July, the 
majority of the state prisoners offered to acknowledge thmr 
offences, on condition that their lives were spared and t&t ^ey 


* Vol. ii. p. 349. In the early part of the French Bevoletion Lord 
Cornwallis had shared the opinion, then general, that France would 
be so weakened by internal discord as to p#vent her from beisg 
troublesome to her neighbours. In a letter written from Caloatta to 
the Duke of York, and dated April 1790, he says: ‘ It is iihpossHde 

* to look withmit compassion upon the wrelched'^state of Fraaeji^^;;4i^ 

< when we consider that thejinprovoked imd nnjas1afiable,p^.^|l^i^i^ 
<that nation took against us in the . late Ameru^ .w^,h^j^li^|jps, 

* greatly contributed to produce the preset 

* say that they a.re.totally unmerited; jUnd all%oiB|^» 

* for your Boyal Highness to feed disa^o5lili£^’%^ riie 

< means of improving yourself in yonr 

* confess that I refl^ with no small de£^ 

* t^quillily in Eur<^ is not likely to be soon dtarited by 
‘powerful and restless ne^hbour.’. 
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left the country. In this state of things, the humane, prudent, 
and temperate disposition of Lord Cornwallis induced him to 
adopt a policy of clemency towards the defeated rebels.* In 
the adoption of moderate measures, he was supported by his 
chief secretary, Lord Castlcreagh; but the subordinate agents 
of ihe Government, and the ascendancy party by which it had 
been hitherto guided, urged partly by fear and partly by 
resentment, strongly insisted upon the necessity of severe 
punishment. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, in the summer and 
autumn of 1798, found himself in a position similar to that of 
Lord Canning during the late Indian mutiny. The Irish 
Protestants, like the ICnglish of Calcutta, cried for blood. In 
both cases, the head of the goveniinont had the firmness to 
resist this cowardly and savage cry. The pas8.ages in the cor¬ 
respondence which relate to this subject are too numerous for us 
to reprint; we will, how^ever, lay some extracts before our 
readers, which will serve to exhibit their general tenour. The 
first is from a despatch to the Duke of Portland, of July 8. 
1798: — 

‘The principal persons of this country and the inomlxTs of both 
houses of parliament, arc. in general averse to all acts of dejneney ; 
and although they do not express, and pci'haps arc too inudi lieatcd 
to sue, the ultimate effects which their violence would produce, would 
pursue ineasui'cs that could only tenninate in the extirpation of the 
greater number of the inhabitauts, and in the niter destruction of the 
country. Tlu; words Papists and Priests are for ever in their iiioiitiis, 
and by their unaccountable ]»olicy they would drive four-lifths of the 
community into irrcconciiable. rebellion ; and in tlieir warmth they 
lose sight, of the real cause of the present mischief, of tliat deep-laid 
conspiracy to rcvolutloni.se Ireland on the principles of France, w'hich 
was originally formed, and by wonderful assiduity brought nearly to 
maturity, by men who had no thought of religion but to destroy it, 
and who knew how to turn the passions and prejudices of the dif¬ 
ferent sects to the advancement of their lion;ible plot for the intro¬ 
duction of that most dreadful of all.evils, a Jacobin revolution.’ 

In a private letter to General Boss, of July 24. 1798, Lord 
Cornwallis says: — 


* The excellent effects produced by Lord Cornwallis’s arrival are 
described, in sti'ong terms, by Flowdeu, ‘ Hist. Bev. of the State of 
* Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 765. 4to. 

t Loro? Cornwallis here assumes that the ratio of Boman Catholics 
to Protestants in Ireland was at that time as 4 to 1. The population 
of ^ Ireland in 1791 is estimated by Dr. Beaufort at 4,688,000. Of 
this number the Boman Catholics were probably about 8,000,000, 
and tlie Protestants about 1,000,000. 
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* Kxocpt in the instances of the six stale trials that are going on 
here, there is no law either in town or country Inil nturlial law, and 
you Itimw enougli of llial to see all the horrors of it, even in the heat 
administration of it. .Iiulge, then, how it must be conducted by 
Iri^hncn heated with pushion and levengc. Hut all this is trifling 
compared to the numberless murders that are hourly committed by 
our j)(‘ople nitliont any process or examination wlnte\('r. TJie yeo¬ 
manry are in the ^l\]e of the hiyalist" in Ameiiea. only much more 
nnineroii'. and powerfnl, and :i tlion'<aiul line's more feroeious. These 
men lune sav< d the eonntry, but they now t<ihe the lead in rajiinc 
and murder. The lri^ll militia, with few <»flie« in, and thos« chiefly 
of the woiNt hind, follow closely on the hceU of the jeomanry in 
murder aud^\ery kind of atiocity, and tie* feneibles taki* a share, 
although miieii behindhand with the others The feehle oiiirages, 
burning-*, and nniid(‘r-, whieh are still (‘ommitti'd by the rebels, serve 
to ke'pup the 'satiguinar^ di'^positlon on our side ; and as long as 
they furnish a pretext for our partie-, going in quest of tliem. 1 ste 
no pros)>"ft of amendment. 'Hie cotiversalion of the principal persons 
of the eonntry all lends to cneonrag'* this sj^tom of blood ; and the 
conversation even <i( mj' table, where )on will siifipose 1 do all 1 can' 
to pri'vent it, always turns on hunting, ‘liooting, burning, t^c., and if 
a prie-vt lias been put to death, the greatest joy is expia s^ed by the 
whole eonqianj. So niiieli foi Iieland and inv vvrotehed sitiution.’ 

A despatch to the Duke of Portland, of Scjit. 16. 1798, con¬ 
tain- the following iTiuarlv: 

* The principal jx r-on iges iiere \. lu) ha\(‘betn long in tlie habit 
of directing tin* eimiieils of tin* Lord—lieiiti'iiants, are ]»»Tfeetly well- 
intentioned and entirely attached and devoted to the IJritisli connex¬ 
ion, lull they art' bliiidi d hy tlu'ir passions and pri'judiees, talk of 
nothing hut strong measures, and arrogate to themselves iJie exclu¬ 
sive knowledge of a country of which, limn tlieir mode of governing 
it, they have, in my opinion, proved ihemsihes totally ignorant.’ 

In a letter to (icncral Hess of Nov. 16. 1799, in the year 
subsequent to the rebellion, the Lord-lieutenant recurs to 
the same topic: — 

* The greatest dilBcuIty which. I experience, js to control the 

violence of our loyal friends, who would, if I did not keep the 
strictest hand upon them, convert the system of martial law (iridoh, 
Gk>d knows, is of itself bad enough) into a more violent and inCdle- 
rable tyranny than that of Robespierre. The vilest in&msMWS are 
hunted out from the prisons to attack, by the most bare&osd pfpguxjr, 
the lives of all who are suspected of bding^ «r of havlog jb^, dis¬ 
affected ; and, indeed, every Roman Catholic of inflnaaoe is in great 
danger.* , * 

The same humane and temperate poU^ vhioh was adopted 
by Lord Cornwallis, had been acted upon by Sir Halph fAir 
oromby, who had held the office of Commanaer-im»Chiej£iMl|Silt, 
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• 

his appointment. But as he did not, like Lord Cornwallis, 
unite the chief civil with the military command, the course 
which he took led him into serious diiterences with Lord Cam¬ 
den, the Lord-lieutenant, who, though disposed to support 
Abcrcromby, had not suiScient firmness to resist the advice of 
his Irish counsellors. Lord Cornwallis, in a letter to General 
Boss, of March 1798, speaks of Sir Balph Abcrcromby as hav¬ 
ing been ‘ exceedingly wrong-headed.’ This expression refers 
to his misunderstandings with tlie Irish Government; but it is 
clear from the papers of the Abcrcromby family, which we 
have had an opportunity of perusing, that the conduct of Aber- 
cromby was highly creditable to his moderation and humanity, 
and that the principles on which he had acted were in substance 
followed by Lord Cornwallis himself. 

Considering the existence of patent rebellion and of martini 
law for a considerable time, the punishments actually authorised 
by the Government ai)pear to have been moderate. Lord 
' Castlcrengh, in defending Lord Cornwallis’s ‘ ruinous system 
^ of lenity,’ in the Irish House of Commons, in Feb. 1799, 
stated that since the landing of the French in Killala Bay 
(Aug. 1798) 880 rebels had been tried by martial law, of 
whom 131 had been capitally convicted, and 90 had been 
executed (vol. hi. p. 13. 70. 90). Lord Castlercagh appears, 
unlike the Chancellor and other high Irish limetionaries, to 
have acted cordially with Lord Cornwallis, and never to have 
been the advticatc of a sanguinary policy, notwithstTinding the 
charges of cruelty whkdi have been made against him fur his 
conduct during the rebellion. As the eminence to which Lord 
Castlercagh rose was not anticipated at this time, it is Interesting 
to observe the judgment of him formed by his chief. In a pri¬ 
vate letter to General Boss of July 9. 1798, Lord Cornwallis 
says:— 

*I have every reason to bo highly satisfied with Lord Castlercagh, 
w'ho is rtially a very uncommon young man, and possesses talents, 
temper, and judgment suited to llio liighest stations, without pre¬ 
judices or any views that are not directed to the general benefit of 
the British empire.’* 

In another letter to General Boss, written at the same time, 
he remarks: ^ Lord Castlercagh is a very able and good young 

— *■ — - ■■ ■— ■- - - - . — 

* Lord iCastlereagh was now twenty-nine years old. He sat iu 
the Englisli House of Commons from 1794 to 1797. In the latter 
year ho became a member of the Irish House of Commons, and was 
appointed Chief Secretary to the Lord-lieutenant in the beginning of 
1798. 
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* mp and is of great use to me.’ Lat<ji* in the year, he strongly 
recommends Lord Castlereagli to the Duke of Portland for ap 
pointment to the vacant office of Irish Secretary of State (a 
different office from that of Chief Secretary to the Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant); and in answer to the objection that this office had 
always been conferred on an lUnglishman, he remarks that * as 
‘ Lord Castlereagh is so very unlike an Irishman, I think he has 
‘ a just claim to an exception in his person.* (vol. ii. p. 428. 
439.) His reasons for making this recommendation are thus 
stated in a private letter to General Ross; — 

‘ The particular obligations which I felt to Lord Castlereagh, who 
had concealed nothing from me, had pointed out all the characters 
with which I had to deal, and shown me where my predecessor had 
falh>d, and had been obliged to sacrifice his own judgment in order 
to follow worse counsels, by suffering some dangerous persons to gain 
an ascendancy over him ; and, in short, his lordship’s excellent cha¬ 
racter and truly faithful conduct towards me in every respect, ren¬ 
dered me very unwilling to part with him, especially when it was. 
doubtful who would be the person to succeed him.’ (Vol. iii. p. 8.) 


In a letter to General Ross, of May, 1800, he thus describes- 
Lord Castlercagh’s parliamentary position 

‘ Lord Castlereagh has improved so much as a speaker as to become 
nearly master of the House of Commons; and the gratification of 
national pride which the Irish feel at the prospect of his making a 
figure in the great political world, has much diminished the unpopu¬ 
larity which his cold and distant manners in private society had 
produced.’ 


The complete legal independence of Ireland since 1782, and 
the entire separation of the Irish and English Parliaments ; the 
violence of tlie ascendancy party in Ireland, and the impossibi¬ 
lity of establishing religious equality between Protestants, and 
Catholics, so long as the Irish Parliament remained separate; 
the eiitistencc of a large disaffected party in Ireland who were in 
treasonable correspondence with the French Directory; and the 
danger to England from a French invasion of Il^land, supported 
by a simultaneous rising of the population; — these, and other 
evils growing out of the existing state of Ireland and of its 
Government, which the rebellion displayed in their full force, 
appear to have convinced Mr. Pitt and his colleagues that the 
only effectual remedy was to be found in an incorporating lyiion 
between Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that which had 
been formed nearly a century before, between England and 
Scotland,* AVe collect from a letter of Lord Grenville, 


* The grounds for a union are stated with remarkable ability and 
VOL, CIX. NO. OCXXII, E E 
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published by tlie Duke of Buckingham, that the views of the 
Cabinet on this question were communicated to Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis, before he went to Ireland. In a letter to the Marquis of 
Buckingham, of about July, 1798, Lord Grenville says, after 
expressing doubts whether Lord Cornwallis has not carried the 
system of lenity too far: — 

* The great point I wish to be assured of, if I could, is, that he has 
not suiFered a nearer view of dilHculties to discourage him from the 
pursuit of the only measure which can make it signify one farthing 
what he does in the present moment. I^et him carry that, and I will 
willingly compromise for all the rest.* {Court and Cabinets of 
George lILy voL ii. p. 405.) 

This passage evidently alludes to the plan of a union between 
the two countries, and it implies that the English Cabinet looked 
to Lord Cornwallis for carrying it. Lord Cornwallis alludes to 
the contemplated ^ great measure,* in letters to General Ross, of 
August 1798, (vol. ii. p. 381. 384.); and in a confidential de¬ 
spatch to the Duke of Portland, of the 16th September follow¬ 
ing, he thus expresses himself:— 

‘ With regard to future plans, I can only say that some mode must 
be adopted to .soften hatred of the Catholics to our government. 
Whether this can be done by advantages held out to tliem from a 
union witli Great Bintaiii, by some provision for their clergy, or by 
some modification of tithe, which is the grievance of which they 
complain, I will not presume to determine. The first of thc.se pro¬ 
positions is undoubtedly the most desirable, if the dangers with 
which we are surroundtul will admit of our making the attempt; but 
the dispositions of the people at large, and especially of the north, 
must be previously felt.’ 

Lord Cornwallis, however, speedily made up his mind, in 
favour of the ^great measure ’; and he wished that tlic Union 
should he accompanied by other measures for the relief of' the 
Catholics — by their admission to public offices and Parliament, 
—probably also by a public provision for their clergy, and by a 
settlement of tithes. The latter views he recommended to his 
principal advisers in Dublin, but without success. Lord Clare, 
the Irish Chancellor, and the able and vigorous leader of the 
Irish House of Lords, though favourable to the Union, rejected 

sagacity in an anonymous letter, dated Cork, November 12. 1798, 
wliicll is printed in the Castlcrcngh Correspondence, vol. i. p. 436. 
The writer of this paper, whoever he was, thoroughly understood the 
nature of the change which the revolution of 1782 had produced— 
* the plaything of independence * (as he calls it), which England gave 
to Ireland, and the slippery supports on which the connexion between 
the two countries rested. 
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its proposed accompaniments; and in a visit to London in 
October 1798, be impressed these opinions upon Mr. Pitt, who 
gave his assent to them.* About the time of Lord Clare’s in¬ 
terview, Mr. W. Elliott, the Irish Under-Secretary, went to 
London and carried to Mr. Pitt a letter to him from Lord 
Cornwallis, urging the combination of Catholic emancipation 
with the measure of Union (October 17th). Mr. Elliott strongly 
disapproved of the plan of Union upon ‘ the narrow basis ’; and 
even doubted whether he could continue in the Government if 
it was proposed without emancipation. He enforced this view 
upon the English Ministers; but the convictions of Mr. Pitt, who 
had previously entertained the same opinion, had been shaken by 
Lord Clare’s representations as to the danger of offending the 
leading Protestants in Ircland.f Lord Cornwallis was su})j)orted 
by Mr. Dundas; and he even thought that, if the latter Minister 
had been in London before Lord Clare went over,' he might 
‘ liave been able to carry the point of establishing the Union 
' on a broad and comprehensive line.’ In the middle of No¬ 
vember, Lord Cornwallis, in answer to his application for in¬ 
structions, received from the Duke of Portland the heads of a 
treaty of Union settled by the Phiglish Cabinet, which he was 
authorised to communicate to the friends of the Government in 
Ireland. The fourth head of this scheme was as follows : ‘ All 
^ members of the United Houses to take the oaths now taken 
‘ by British members; but such oaths to be subject to such 

* See Cornwallis Coi’., vol. ii. pp. 41o-6., and the letter of Lord 
Clare to Ijord Custlereagh, from London, dated Oct. 16. 1798, re¬ 
porting his interview with Pitt, (Castlereagh Corresp., vol. i. p. 893.) 
It begins thus: ‘ I have seen Mr. Pitt, the Chancellor (Lord Loiigh- 
‘ borough), and the Duke of Portland, who seem to feel very sensibly 
*the critical situation of our damnable country, and that the Union 

* alone can save it.’ It does not appeal* whether Lord Castlereagh 
supported Lord Cornwallis's views on this occasion. . It may rather 
be presumed that, looking to his dii&culties in the Irish House of • 
Commons, lie acquiesced in those of the Chancellor. 

^ See Mr, Elliott’s letters to Lord Castlereagh of Oct. 24. Nov. 23. 
28. 1798, Cast!. Cor., vol. i. p. 403., vol. ii. pp. 9. 29. In the latter 
letter he says: * I cannot be easily persuaded that, if more lirmiiess 

* had been displayed hero at first, a Union might not have b(‘en ac- 

* complished, including the admission of the Catholic claims; but 

* Mr. Pitt has, with a lamentable facility, yielded this point to pre- 
^judicc, without, I suspect, acquiring a support in any degree equiva- 
‘lent to the sacrifice.’ Lord Camden, writing to Lord Castlereagh 
on Oct. 27. 1798, says; ‘Mr. Pitt is inclined most strongly to the 
‘ Union'on a Protestant basis. We have made little progress in our 

* deliberations.’ (Ibid. voL i. p. 412.) 
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‘ alterations as may be enacted by the United Parliament.’ 
It seems therefore that the English Cabinet at this time contem¬ 
plated Catholic emancipation as a sequel to the Union, to be 
subsequently enacted by the Imperial Parliament, and not by 
the immediate concurrence of the British and Irish Parliaments. 
Mr. Pitt, writing shortly afterwards to Lord Cornwallis, refers 
him to this article, and adds: — 

* I own I think this leaves the Catholic Question on the only foot¬ 
ing on which it can be safely placed, hlr. Elliott, when he brought 
me your letter, stated very strongly all the arguments which he 
thought might induce us to admit the Catholics to parliament and 
odice ; but I confess he did not satisfy mo of the practicability of 
such a measure at this time, or of the propriety of attempting it. 
With respect to a provision for the Catholic clergy and some arrange¬ 
ment respecting tithes, I am happy to And a uniform opinion in 
favour of the proposal among all the Irish 1 have seen ; and I am 
more and more convinced that those measures, with some eifcctual 
mode to enforce the residence of all ranks of the Protestant clergy, 
oifer the best chance of gradually putting an end to the evils most 
felt in Ireland.* 

Lord Grenville’s opinion upon this question concurred with 
Mr. Pitt’s. In a letter to his brother, the Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham, of November 5th, 1798, he says, in reference to Lord 
Clare’s recent conversations with the Ministers in Loudon: — 

‘ I am assured that he talks not only decisively of the necessity, hut 
also very sanguinely of the success, of our measure; provided always 
that no attempt is m.ide to change, as a part of the Union, the exist¬ 
ing laws about the Catholics. And in this last point I am very much 
disposed to agree with him now, though before tlic rebellion 1 should 
have thought differently.* (^Court a7d Cabinets, vol. ii. p. 411.) 

Lord Cornwallis proceeded to act upon the instructions 
respecting a Union transmitted to him by the Duke of Portland; 
though he entertained great^pprehcnslons as to the efficacy of 
the measure in its limited form, and thought that it would not 
* have been much more difficult to have included the Catholics. 
The intention of the Government was communicated to various 
persons, and speedily became known to the public: an official 
pamphlet, by Mr. Cooke, the Irish Under-Secretary of State, 
entitled * Arguments for and against the Union considered,* was 
widely circulated, and discussion of the question was encouraged. 
A violent agitation against the projected Union instantly broke 
out in Dublin, the head-quarters of the classes interested in the 
continuance of the existing order of things; and was at its 
height in the months of December 1798, and January 1799. 
The bar, in particular, whom a Union would render incapable 
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of combining a seat in Parliament with professional practice, 
were vehement and united in their opposition.* ‘ There cer- 

* tainly is ’ (Lord Cornwallis writes to the Duke of Portland, on 
the 11th of January) * a very strong disinclination to the measure 

* in many of the borough proprietors, and a not less marked re- 
^ pugnance in many of the official people, particularly in those 
‘ who have been longest in the habits of the current system. The 

* secondary interests of course look to it as the destruction of 
‘ their authority, and the leading interests as exposing them to 
‘ fresh contests.’ The Catholics, on the other hand, held back, 
and, at first, took no part in the anti-Union agitation. The 
English Cabinet, conscious of the difficulties which obstructed 
the success of the measure in Ireland, authorised Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to announce their intention of persisting in it, until it 
should be carried, and of not being deterred by defeat from pro¬ 
secuting it to a successful termination. In this state of things, 
the project of Union was simultaneously recommended by the 
Crown, on the 22nd of January 1799, to both Parliaments: to 
the Irish Parliament by the speech of the Lord-lieutenant, to 
the British Parliament by a Royal message. The ground 
stated was ‘ the unremitting industry with which our enemies 
‘ persevere in their .avowed design of sepamting Ireland from 
‘ G-rcat Britain.’ 

The question being thus launched, an expression of opinion, 
as was natural, first proceeded from the Irish Parliament. In 
the debate upon the address, in the Irish House of Lords, the 
paragraph in favour of a Union was carried by a large majority. 
But in the House of Commons, Mr. Geoige Ponsonby moved 
an amendment to the address, condemning the project of Union, 
which, after a violent debate, was negatived by 106 to 105 votes, 
being a majority of only one for the Government. Upon a 
second division, there appeared for the address 107, against it 
105. After the announcement of these numbers. Lord Castle- 
reagh stated that, although the Government were unalterably 
fixed in their intention with respect to a Union, he should not 
persist in the measure for the present. This failure in the 
Irish Parliament did not prevent Mr. Pitt from pursuing his 
course in the English Parliament. He proceeded without delay 
to propose eight articles of Union, in the shape of resolutions. 


* The letter of Mr. Cooke to Lord Castlercagh, in the OKstl. Cor., 
vol. i. p. 343-, dated 'Dublin, Sept. 10. 1798,’ giving an wceount of 
the bar meeting, is misplaced and misdated. The meeting of the 
bar took place on Sunday the 9th-of December. See Cornw. Cor., 
voL iii. p. 18. 
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to the House of Commons; and a similar course was followed 
by Lord Grenville in the House of Lords. They were agreed 
to by large majorities; and were presented to the King as the 
joint address of both Houses. 

The Government was checked, but not disheartened, by the 
result of the division in the Irish House of Commons.* They 
now saw exactly the place and the extent of their difficulty, and 
they set about devising the means necessary for overcoming it. 
^The proposal of Union (says Lord Cornwallis, in a letter to 
* the Duke of Portland, written a few days after the division in 
‘the Irish House of Commons) provoked the enmity prinoi- 
‘ pally of the boroughmongers, lav/^yers, and persons who from 
‘ local circumstances thought they should be losers, but it certainly 
‘ has not affected the nation at large, nor was it disagreeable 
‘ either to the Catholics or to the Protestant Dissenters.’ The 
country at large did not take up the question on patriotic 
grounds; but there was a compact interested opposition, chiefly 
connected with the House of Commons, which was able to de¬ 
feat the mea8urc.t An arbitrary government or a military 
despot would have resorted to a coup (Pitatj and would have 
used force for removing this impediment. Lord Castlcreagh 
had recourse to a gentler, surer, more efficacious, but less 
rapid method. The plan which he proposed was to buy up 
the Irish Parliament, and to buy it up in due form of law. 
Lord Cornwallis, deeply impressed with the advantages of a 
Union, earnestly bent upon its accomplishment, and seeing no 
other means of success, assented to the ]>ro}}Osal; but embarked 
most reluctantly in a policy Avhich rendered it nec<;ssavy that 
he should be the principal negotiator in a scries of bargains for 
the purpose of purchasing votes and neutralising parliamentary 


* Tlic important despatch of Lord Cornwallis to the Duke of Port¬ 
land, Jan. 28. 1799, reviewing the position of affairs after tlie vote 
of the Irish House of Commons (Cornw. Cor., vol. iii. p. 53.), is erro¬ 
neously printed as the despatch of Lord Castlcreagh in the ‘Castlereagh 
‘ Correspondence,’ vol. ii. p. 139. 

f The following description of the state of opinion respecting the 
Union is given by Mr. Cooke, in a letkT of April 12. 1799 (Cornw. 
Cor., vol. iii. p. 8G,) : ‘The public mind is, 1 think, much suspended 
‘ on the subject. Tliere is little passion, except among the bar and 
‘ the interested leaders in the Commons. The Protestants think, 
‘howev^t it will diminish their power, however it may secure their 
‘ property. The Catholics think it will put an end to tlicir ambitious 
‘ hopes, however it may give them case and equality. The rebels 
‘foresee in it their annihilation.’ See likewise pp. 93. 110-11. 
121. 138. 
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opposition. He made up his mind to enter upon a course of 
corruption in the interest of purity; but his disgust at this por¬ 
tion of his duties is expressed with great animation in his letters 
to General Boss, of May 20. and June 8. 1799, at which time the 
negotiations were in full progrdls. The Irish Government did 
not attempt to press the question of Union, or to bring forward 
any definite plan, in the session of 1799: while, on the other 
hand, they were strong enough to prevent the House of Commons 
from pledging themselves against its adoption. They occupied 
the remainder of the year in preparing their measures for the 
following session, and in weakening the opposite army before 
the day of battle should arrive. The measures which they em¬ 
ployed for this purpose were of three kinds; and may be classed 
under the heads of— 1. Compensatory and remuneratory; 2. 
Penal; and 3. Conciliatory. 

In the month of February, Lord Castlercagh transmitted to 
the English Cabinet a memorandum in which all the personal 
interests hostile to the Union were enumerated and classified, 
and a detailed plan was suggested for granting a pccunijiry in¬ 
demnity to the persons interested in the boroughs to be sup¬ 
pressed. He assesses the pecuniary loss inflicted on each of 
the diflerent classes aflected by the measure, in as business-like 
a manner as a surveyor would value property to be taken under 
the comi)ulsory clauses of a railway act. This plan became 
known in Ireland^ and contributed powerfully to mitigate 
the opposition. Various changes of office were also made, in 
favour of supporters of the Union; peerages and pensions 
likewise were promised to several persons as rewards for their 
defection from the anti-Unionist cause, and their transition 
to the opposite camp. This process is described by Lord 
Castlercagh as ' the buying out and securing for ever the fee- 
' simple of Irish corruption, which had so long enfeebled the 
‘ powers of Government and endangered the connexion.’ On 
the other hand, patrons of boroughs wdio persisted in their op¬ 
position, or their nominees, were deprived of their appoint¬ 
ments ; and the offices thus vacated were conferred upon 
Unionists. Measures of a more ordinary character for con¬ 
ciliating parliamentary support, were employed towards the Ca¬ 
tholics. As soon as the vote of the Irish House of Commons 
had shown that tliere was not then a majority in favour of the 
Union, Lord Cornwallis renewed his instances to the English 
Goverument to make Catholic emancipation a part of^he mea¬ 
sure. He stated that the anti-Unionists were bidding for the 
support of the Catholics, and that it was desirable to give the 
latter such assurances as would prevent this junction from 
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taking place. The answers sent from England were, that 
emancipation by an Act of the Irish Parliament could not be 
conceded, and that it would only be possible in a united 
Parliament. Lord Cornwallis was satisfied with the explana- 
tions on this subject which he*received at this lime from the 
Duke of Portland. But in the months of September and 
October, Lord Castlereagh made a visit to London, and during 
his stay came to an understanding with the Cabinet on the 
question. He represented to Mr. Pitt the difficulty of carrying 
the Union, if, ill the existing temper of the Protestants, the 
measure was opposed by the united strength of the Catholics; 
he stated the unwillingness of Lord Cornwallis to mislead the 
Catholics by promises which he might be unable to fulfil, and 
he requested the distinct announcement of the views of the 
Cabinet on the subject, for the guidance of the Irish Govern¬ 
ment. We extract, from Lord Castlercagh’s narrative, his own 
account of the answer made to him by the Cabinet: — 

* In consequence of this representation, the Cabinet took the 

measure into their consideration, and having been directed to attend 
the meeting, I was charged to convey to Ix>rd Cornwallis the result, 
and his Excellency was referred by the Duke of Portland to me for a 
statement of the opinions of His Majesty's Ministers on this important 
subjwt. I accordingly communicated to Lord Cornwallis that the 
opinion of the Cabinet was favourable to the principle of the measure; 
that some doubts were entertained as to the possibility of admitting 
Catholics into some of the higher offices, and that Ministers appre¬ 
hended considerable rep ignauce to the measure in many quarters, 
and particularly in the highest; but that, as far as the sentiments of 
the Cabinet were concerned, his Excellency u.eed not hesitate in call¬ 
ing forth the Catholic support, in whatever degree he found it prac¬ 
ticable to obtain it.I certainly did not then hear any direct 

objection stated against the principle of the measure by any one- of 

tlie Ministers then present.So far from any serious hesitation 

being entertained in respect to the principle, it was even discussed 
whether an immediate declaration on the subject to the Catholics 
would noj: bo advisable, and whether an assurance should not be dis¬ 
tinctly given them, in the event of the Union being accomplished, of 
their objects being submitted, with the countenance of Government, 
to the United Parliament upon a peace.* 

^The course taken by the Irish Government, in pursuance of 
this instruction, with respect to the Catholics, is thus described 
by Lor i Castlereagh: — 

* In consequence of this communication, the Irish Government 
omitted no exertion to call forth the Catholics in favour of the 
Union. Their efibrts were very generally successful, and the ad¬ 
vantage derived from them was highly useful, particularly in de- 
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priving tho Opposition of the means they otherwise would have had 
in the southern and western counties, of making an impression on 
the county members.* His Excellency was enabled to accomplish 
his purpose without giving the Catholics any direct assurance of 
being gratified, and, throughout the contest, earnestly avoided being 
driven to such an expedient, as he considered a gratuitous concession 
after the measure as infinitely more consistent with the character of 
Government.* f 

The result was, that no express promise was made by the 
Irish Government to the Catholics that emancipation would be 
proposed in the Imperial Pailiament as a sequel to the Union; 
but that both Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh believed, 
at the beginning of 1800, that the English Cabinet were unani¬ 
mously in favour of emancipation, and tliat steps would be 
taken in pursuance of this policy, as soon as the Union should 
be carried. 

The various preparations for the Union campaign, on the 
part of the Irish Government, had now been completed; and 
the Irish Parliament commenced its session on the 15th of 
January, 1800. The time had arrived when the Government 
would learn what success had attended their efforts to gain over 
a portion of their opponents to the measure of Union, and 
whether, consequently, this session of the Irish Parliament 
would be its last. The Lord-lieutenant’s spcecli from the 
throne did not advert to the subject; but in the House of 
Commons, a motion was made for adding to the address a re¬ 
solution condemnatory of Union. This motion was negatived 
by 138 to 96 votes, giving to the Government a majority of 
42; which number, as com 2 >arcd with the equal division of the 
previous session, was the measure of the change of opinion 
which had been effected by the arrangements made by them 
during the past year. Assuming that the Government com¬ 
menced their operations with an equality of votes, this ma¬ 
jority implied a transfer of 21 votes from one side to the 
other. A message from the Lord-lieutenant, recommending 
a Union, was shortly afterwards presented to both Houses; 


* The Catholics were at this time admitted to the electoral fran¬ 
chise, but the boroughs were all close and in the hands of the Pro¬ 
testants. Hence the allusion of Lord Castlereagh. 

f Letter of Lord Castlereagh to Mr. Pitt, Jan. 1. 1801. (Cornw. 
Cor., vol. iii. p. 326.; Castl. Cor., vol. iv. p. 8.) This letter was 
written for the purpose of recalling to Mr. Pitt’s mind the course 
. taken with respect to the Catholics during the pendency of the Union 
measure, and of urging him to propose emancipation, according to 
the previous intention of the Cabinet, immediately after the Union. 
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and Lord Castlereagh, after explaining the principle of the 
measnrCj proposed eight articles as its basis. On the 6th of 
February^ the House of Commons divided on the question of 
taking the message into consideration; when the numbers were, 
158 for the motion, and 115 against it This, it seems, was 
the largest division ever known in the Irish House of Commons. 
In the corresponding division in the House of Lords, the 
numbers were 75 to 26. Before the end of March, the Union 
Besolutions passed the Commons, and were carried uj) to the 
Lords: this House speedily agreed to them, and they were 
presented to the Lord-lieutenant by an address of both 
Houses on the 28th of March. The address of the Irish 
Houses was communicated by the King to the British Par¬ 
liament ; and the Articles of Union having been agreed to 
by them, were remitted by the King to the Lord-lieutenant, 
for communication to the Irish Parliament. Lord Castlereagh 
thereupon introduced a Bill of Union, which was agreed to by 
the Irish Parliament, and which, together with the English Bill, 
received the Koyal assent at the end of the respective sessions. 
On the 2iid of August, 1800, the Irish Parliament was pro¬ 
rogued, never to sit again. 

As a part of the measure for the completion of the Union, 
Lord Castlereagh proposed and carried a bill for compensating 
the patrons of the disfranchised boroughs. The sum allowed 
for each borough was 15,0001!., which was to be apportioned 
among the patrons, if there was more than one, according to 
their several shafts in the interest. Commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed under the Act, for making this apportionment; and the 
total sum awarded by them was 1,26(>,()00Z. A list of the 
persons compensated, and of the amounts received hy each, is 
published in this work (vol. iii. p. 321.). I^his sum, togethe** 
with some official appointments, peerages, and pensions — all of 
which were as public as the Boroughs Compensation Act — 
constituted the real price paid by the Government for the 
parliamentary support which enabled them to carry the Union. 
It has been often supposed that some secret and unavowed 
means of corruption were used for overcoming the opposition 
to this measure; but the corres]K)udence published in the ample 
collections of the Cornw'allis and Castlereagh Papers refutes this 
supposition : there are several applications to the English Go- 
vernmen') for Secret Service Money ; but the remittances made 
were insignificant in amount, and could only have been used 
for the payment of subordinate Agents, who rendered literary or 
other assistance to the Government. On the other hand, it 
may be mentioned, that at the opening of the session of 1800, 
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the anti-Union party offered 5000/. in ready money for a vote 
in the Irish House of Commons.* There is no doubt that a 
majority in the Irish Parliament was obtained for the Union by 
purchase; by places, pensions, peerages, and compensation for 
suppressed seats; the transaction was a bargain, but it was a 
bargain in market overt. The means employed were not un¬ 
objectionable ; but they were less objectionable than force, 
which was the only practicable alternative; and, such as they 
were, they all lie within the cognisance of history. 

It should not be overlooked that the eighty-four Irish 
boroughs which were disfranchised by the Union wore all nomin¬ 
ation boroughs, and that their suppression increased the com¬ 
parative weight of the popular voice in the Irish rc[)rc8entation, 
by reducing the power of the great borough proprietors. Speak¬ 
ing of the projected Union, Lord C/ornwallis says;— 

^ There cannot be a stronger argument for the measure than the 
overgrown parliamentary power of live or six of our pampered 
borough mongers, who arc become most formidable to Government by 
their long possession of the entire ptitrormge of the Crown in their 
respective districts.’ (^Letter to Mr. Dundas, July 1. 17.99.) 

Hence Lord Castlcrcagh, in his paper on emancipation drawn 
for the Cabinet in 1801, designates the new arrangement 
of tlic Irish rei>reseutation under the Act of Union, as *a 
‘mild reform.’ The Act of Union was at the same time a 
reform act, and included a schedule A of portentous dimeosions. 

The following account of Lord Cornwallis’s conduct with 
reference to tlic Union is given by Col. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Maitland, in a letter written from Dublin, in May, 1800, to 
Mr. Huskisson:— 

*It has been most fortunate indeed for the interests of Great 
Britain, that* the government of Ireland was put into the hands of a 
person whose moderation led him to draw a middle line between the 
extremes of party violence, wlioae good sense has induced him to 
discrimiiiule and to sec througli all the views of the men with whom 
he had to deal, uud whose firmness has not only kept in check all 
their absurdity, but for a time has completely put down all their 
hopes of following and succeeding in their own plans, which must 
either have ended in the extirpation of the inhabitants or the ruin of 


* Lord Cornwallis states this fact as being within his certain 
knowledge, in a letter of Feb. 8. 1800, to his' brother the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. Lord Castlereagh likewise states it as a 
fact of which the Irish Government have * undoubted proofs, though 
* not such as they can disclose,’ to the Duke of Portland, in a letter 
of Feb. 7. (Vol. iii. pp. 182, 183.) 
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the country. If his plans be hereafter steadily followed, Ireland will 
he a jewel—if changed, a thorn—in the British Empire. It requires 
a person to be here only a day or two to be convinced of this; for 
though the Lord>lieutenant’s measures may some of them not be po> 
pular in themselves, still, from the general opinion entertained of the 
perfect rectitude of his intentions, it is impossible any measure of his 
can be unpopular, because such has been the fairness of his conduct 
to every one-, that all are convinced whatever he proposes is meant 
for the public good. The success of the Union is greatly to be attri¬ 
buted to his conduct and not to management.* 

The skill and firmness which Lord Castlereagh exhibited, as 
a parliamentary leader, contributed materially to the success of 
the measure. His Irish extraction rendered him familiar with 
the means of obtaining support, which he lost no time in indi¬ 
cating, and which he consistently employed, until a majority of 
members had been secured. The English Government likewise, 
having once announced their policy, pursued it with undeviating 
steadiness; and authorised the Irish Government to give every 
assurance which was calculated to confirm supporters and to 
discourage opponents. 

Lord Cornwallis regarded the Union only as a preliminary 
measure: Ireland, he said, could not be saved without the 
Union; but there was no certainty that it would be saved by 
the Union. Mucli, in his opinion, remainexl to be done, in 
order to render Ireland a useful appendage to the British 
empire. His main object was to bring about Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, together with such other measures as should attach the 
Irish Catholics to the English connexion, and should extinguish 
that spiiit of disaffection which had recently led to such dis¬ 
astrous consequences. In September, 1800, Mr. Pitt brought 
the measures respecting the Catholics, which he contemplated 
as forming the sequel to the Union, under the consideration of 
the Cabinet. A paper, by Lord Castlereagh, arguing that the 
Union, though it removed an impediment to a better system, 
would do little in itself, and recommending, as ulterior mea¬ 
sures, the admission of Catholics to Parliament and to pubHc 
offices, an arrangement of tithes, and a provision for the 
Catholic and Dissenting clergy, was circulated among the 
Ministers*: and Lord Castlereagh himself, who was in London 


* The paper is printed in Castl. Cor., vol. iv. p. 392. The^ editor 
refers it to 1801 ; but there can be no doubt, from internal evidence, 
that it was drawn up in the summer or autumn of 1800, when the ques¬ 
tion was under the consideration of Mr. Pitt’s Cabinet. With respect 
to Lord Cornwallis’s instructions to Lord Castlereagh to press the ques- 
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in the autumn of 1800^ pressed the question upon the Cabinet 
with a Tiew to an immediate practical decision. Lord Lough¬ 
borough, however, who had recently convinced himself of the 
King’s repugnance to Catholic Emancipation, on the ground of 
his Coronation Oath, and who saw an opening for intrigue, 
began to htise objections; the King, moreover, was at Wey¬ 
mouth ; and Lord Castlereagh was unable to obtain any final 
decision from the Cabinet. At the beginning of 1801, Lord 
Castlereagh returned to Lpndon, in order to attend to his duties 
in the Imperial Parliament, and to press upon Mr. Pitt the 
measures which were to form the sequel of the Union. The 
anxiety of Lord Cornwallis and himself upon this point was 
now at its height: they had heard that difficulties were antici¬ 
pated on the part of the King; and they earnestly hoped that 
no unforeseen impediment would prevent the fulfilment of the 
healing policy, for which they had laboured so hard, and on 
which, without making any express ])romise, they had undoubt¬ 
edly excited the expectations of the Catholics. Even so late as 
the middle of January, Lord Spencer entertained hopes that 
the King would give way: but his conscientious scruples, 
fomented by artful advisers, were too strong for the influence 
of reason; atM when Mr. Pitt made his definitive communica¬ 
tion respecting his comprehensive plan of Catholic relief, the 
King was already engaged in a negotiation with Addington for 
the formation of a new Ministiy. Why Mr. Pitt should have 
so long deferred an explanation with the King on this important 
subject, is not apparent; but it is certain that His Majesty had 
heard, through Lord Loughborough, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Primate of Ireland, and probably other channels, of 
Mr. Pitt’s intentions ; and it is difficult to understand how he 
could, in writing to Mr. Dundas on February 7., have ventured 
to assert that * he had learnt, to his greatest surprise, on Thurs- 
* from Earl Spencer, that the question had been in agita- 
‘^on since Lord Castlereagh came over in August, but that he 
‘wever had the smallest suspicion till within these very few 
^ weeks.’ ^ It appears from the testimony of Lord Lough¬ 
borough himself that he showed the King at Weymouth, in 
September, Mr. Pitt’s letter requesting him to come up to a 
Cabinet for the^ consideration of the Catholic question; and 
that he sent to the King in an official box the papers on the 
subject of the Irish measures which had been circulated amon<r 
the members of the Cabinet. It further appears from a note 

tion on the Cabinet at this time, see his Memorandum to Mr. ¥itt, 
written after the resignation of the latter, Cornw. Cor., vol. iii. p. 344. 
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in the King’s own hand that Lord Loughborough’s answer to 
Lord Castlereagli’e paper on the Catholic question was given by 
him to the King in December.* 

Immediately upon bis resignation, Mr. Pitt authorised Lord 

Castlcrengh to inform Lord Comwailis of his wish that 

• 

‘His Excellency, without bringing forward the King’s name, 
should make the Catholics feel that an obstacle which the King’s 
Ministers could not surmount, precluded them from bringing forward 
the question whilst in oilice; that their attachment to the question 
was such that they feltit impossible to continue in Administration 
under the impossibility of proposing it with the necessary concur¬ 
rence, and that they retired from the King’s service, considering 
this line of conduct os most likely to contribute to the ultimate 
success of the measure.’ {Letter of Feb. 9. IbOl, III. p. 335.) 

In consequence of this communication, and of a letter which 
he received from Mr. Dundas, Lord Cornwallis delivered to 
Lord Fingadl and Dr. Troy, two papers to be circulated by 
them among the principal Catholics in different ]>arts of Ireland. 
These papers contained positive assurances tbat Mr. Pitt and 
his friends would do their utmost to promote the success of the 
Catholic cause ; and even went so far as to say that the Min¬ 
isters who hod retired would not resume ofKdl without the 
prospect of carrying the Catholic question! a principle which, 
probably, even at that time exceeded their intentions, and on 
which they never attempted to act.f 

Mr. Pitt was strong enough, with the assistance of Lord 
Comwailis and Lord Castlercagh, to carry the Union, an^to 
extinguish the Irish Parliament. But the success of the Union 
raised another question, which he was unable to settle; and at 
the moment of triumph, when the newly created Imperial 
Parliament was commencing its first session, his Ministry was 
brought down by the King’s invincibly objection founded on his 
Coronation Oath. 

‘ Tlie important question (says Lord Cornwallis) which has ovjpr- 
thrown the lung administration of Mr. Pitt, must now sleep; as 


* Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ voL vi. p. 308.323. 
For a fuller statement of the transaction, see Edin. Rev., vol. ciii. 
p. 348.—56. • 

t See these papers in Coniw. Cor., ib. p. 347. with the explana¬ 
tory memorandum of Lord Cornwallis in p. 343. The statement as 
to the pledge was disavowed by Mr. Pitt at the time, ib. p. 346. 350. 
See likewise Castl. Cor. vol. iv. p. 72. 76., and the correspondence 
reftBpeting them in 1805 with Mr. Plowden, p. 372., and Plowden’s 
!Rev. vol. i. p. 944. 
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. any person who should attempt to bring it forward, would be ac¬ 
cused of wishing either to kill or distract the King.’ (Vol. iij. p. 349.) 

In a previous letter to his brother of Feb, 17. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis speaks of ' an unexpected blast from St. James’s having 

* overset him; * and in another letter to Gen. Ross of Feb. 26., 
he alludes to ‘ the fatal blow being struck from the quarter most 
‘ interested to avert it.’ 

All doubt as to tlie true cause of Mr. Pitt’s resignation in 
IvSOl,—if any reasonable doubt previou^y existed,—has been 
removed by the publication of the letters in the Cornwallis and 
Castlereagli collections. But his motives were distrusted and 
disbelieved at the time; his course was unintelligible to the 
public; they could not comprehend why he*should resign on 
account of the Catholic question, but refuse to press it in oppo¬ 
sition. ' Nothing is so difficult ’ (as Mr. Cooke wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh with reference to Pitt s course) ‘ as to play a refined 

* game in politics. The person who plays it is never under- 

* stood, and is soon deserted.’ 

The King’s illness, produced by the agitation consequent on 
Mr. Pitt’s resignation, retarded the ministerial arrangements; 
and Lord Cornwallis remained in Dublin till the end of May, 
when he was succeeded in his office by Lord Hardwicke. He 
then returned to England; and in July received the command 
of the eastern district, and took up his abode at Colchester. 
Preliminaries of peace with France were signed at London, on 
the 1st of October, and Lord Cornwallis accepted from Mr. 
Addington’s government the post of ambassador for the nego¬ 
tiation of the definitive treaty. He sailed from Dover in 
November, and went to Paris, where he was honourably re¬ 
ceived, and had an interview with the First Consul. The 
negotiation was conducted at Amiens, with Joseph Bonaparte, 
and the definitive treaty was concluded in March, 1802, We 
shall not attempt to follow the negotiations of this unpropitious 
and short-lived treaty; the account which Lord Cornwallis 
^ves of Joseph Bonaparte is, that *hc is a very sensible, 

‘ modest, gentlemanlike man, totally free from diplomatic chica- ■ 

* nery, and fair and • open in all his dealings.’ A picture, 
containing full-length portraits of the plenipotentiaries and 
their suites, is preserved in the Ilotel-de-V^ille at Amiens. 

With respect to the^ movements of political leaders in the 
English Parliament, during the Addington administration. Lord 
Cornwallis expresses an opinion in August, 1801, that Mr. 
Pitt, in supporting Addington at that time, was ' infiucnced by 
‘ the purest and most public-spirited motives,’ but that' he had 
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* undertaken a very critical and difficult line of conduct, and 

* one that would expose his character to much misrepresenta* 
‘tion.’ At the end of 1803, he thinks that Pitt was not 
justified in estranging himself from Addington, after the inti> 
mate friendship which had subsisted between them; and that 
the terms demanded by Pitt, in the negotiation with Addington 
of the previous March, were unreasonable. In February, 1804, 
he condemns the coalition between Fox and the Grenvilles as 
unprincipled; he likewise thinks that the line of opposition to 
the government which Pitt intenda to rake is * very injudicious, 

* and highly discreditable to himself. He knew the talents of 

* the Ministers, or their want of them, as well when he recom- 

* mended them V> the public favour, as he does now; if they 

* fail from weakness of head, he is bound in honour to them, 

* to the King, and to the nation, to assist them, or at least to 

* support them; if their failings proceed from the heart, and 
*they have an intention to destroy the constitution of their 

* country, as an honest man he ought to oppose them.’ 

At this time. Lord Cornwallis ivished for the chief command 
in Ireland, and complained that Lord Cathcart was preferred 
to him. Jlis disappointment was destined to be of brief dura¬ 
tion; for at the end of 1804, Lord Castlereagh, who was 
then President of the Board of Control, again offered him 
the post of Governor-general. The ambitious and aggressive 
policy of Lord Wellesley had brought him into violent conflicts 
with the Directors, and vras not approved by the Government; 
Lord Cornwallis, as the representative of a pacific Indian 
policy, was applied to in this emergency, and accepted the 
employment. Early in 1805 he sailed for India, at the age of 
sixty-six, and he arrived at Calcutta in July; but his bodily 
powers began shortly to fail, and he died on October 5., at 
Ghazipoor, on his way to the Upper Provinces. His memory 
was treated with unusual marks of respect. The Supreme 
Council ordered the arniy to wear mourning for three months; 
a mausoleum was erected to him by subscription at Ghazipoor, 
cenotaphs at Madras and Prince of Wales Island, and a statue 
at Bombay. The House of Commons, on the motion of Lord 
Castlereagh, voted a statue for him at St. Paul’s, and the East 
India Company granted a sum of 40,0007. to his family. 

Oor illustrations of the successive stages of Lord Cornwallis’s 
careei have been so copious, that it is unnecessary for us to 
dwell on his character. His firmness, his integrity, his calm¬ 
ness and moderation, the rectitude of his ju^ment, his public 
spirit, and his superiority to petty jealousies and rivalries, com- 
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manded the confidence of his contemporaries, and enabled him, 
in th§ different spheres of administration to which he was 
called, to reconcile popularity with a consistent discharge of 
duty. His two great achievements were that in India he put 
down the corrupt system of the Company, and that in Ireland 
he i)ut down the corrupt system of the native Parliament. If 
in the latter country his wise and beneficent intentions had not 
been frustrated by the unfortunate scruple of the King respect¬ 
ing his Coronation Oath, he would have been the instrument 
not only of carrying the Union, but also of removing the 
Catholic disabilities, and of connecting the Catholic clergy with 
the state ; one of which measures was postponed for more than 
a quarter of a century, and the other has never been accom¬ 
plished. 


Ajit. V. - ' 1. Jamair.ain 1S50; or the Affects of Sixteen Years 
of Freedom in a Slave Colony. By JoilN BiGELOW. 8vo. 
New York: 1852. 

2. Coyles or Extracts of Despatches relating to the Sugar- 
Grotring Colonies. Pj’csented to Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty. 1854—1858. 

3. Returns of the Quantities o f Sugar Exported from ^he British 
West India Islands, and Entered in the United Kingdom. 
Parliamcniai’y Papers. 1858. 

A HUNDRED years ago, when black men were seldom seen 
north of the Tweed, an old Scotch gentlewoman meeting 
a negro in the street, cast up her eyes and hands, exclaiming, 
‘ llech, sirs, what canna be made for the penny ! ’ And well 
might the British people do the same. At a cost, not of one 
penny, but of five thousand million pennies, we have produced 
that carious specimen of the human race, the free negro of the 
West Indies. Such was the outlay. Now, what is the result ? 
What sort of thing have we got for our money? Was that a 
wise investment of capital ? 

Tlie reply of some high authorities has been given, and is 
this — Our islands, they siiy, the richest and loveliest in the 
world, arc fallen from wealth to ruin — crumbling, deserted, 
desolate towns — empty harbours — trade gone—agriculture at 
death’s door — the old staples vanished away — the owners of 
these once fertile lands languishing in poverty, or dead of broken 
hearts — the negroes, for whom all was done, ‘ sunk up to the 
YOL. CIX. NO. ccxxii. p r 
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‘ ears in, pumpkin,’ growing every day more savage, more idle, 
more beastly. Such, they tell us, is the work that ouj phi¬ 
lanthropy has worked out under the sun. Is that so, or is it not 
80 ? The subject may be somewhat 

‘ Like a good thing, being often told, 

Grown feared and tedious;’ , 

but* yet it deserves some thought. England’s giving freedom 
to her slaves was an act unique in the history of man. We 
know not where an example can be found of so noble a sacrifice, 
made by a whole i>eoplc. As to its prudence, some may think 
this, and some that; but no man can lay it at the door of any 
selfish feeling. The people of the United Kingdom believed 
slavery to be cruel. It seemed to them a breach of the law 
of love which the Gospel had laid down. For these reasons, 
and for these alone, they made up their minds to be rid of it. 
But they were not hurried away by their zeal; they chose to 
pay the cost themselves; and 20,000,000/. was paid down by 
them, to get the slaves set Ircc. To us, who savv this done, it 
may seem an everyday affair. But seen from afar, in the 
coming ages, it may strike men as sublime. 

Was it, tiftcr all, an act of shining folly? lias it really 
wrought woe and not weal in the world ? It is worth while to 
find t)ut the true reply to these questions. For if all this were 
so, then that noble old maxim, that ^ Bight never comes wrong,’ 
would be overthrowr. Here we have a nation plainly setting 
itself to do right, ‘ because right was right; ’ because it thought 
more of what was due to God and man, than of itself, lias 
this been a failure, 1ms this done harm and not good, then it 
may be unwise to do right. Wrong, perhaps, might as well 
be kept going. The laws of God and the rights o? man may 
be well enough in their way, but should we obey the one, or 
observe the other, we may find ourselves made fools of. 

We are far indeed from denying that the owners of West 
Indian property have gone through a time of deep distress. 
The cry of despair that rose from them in 1847, and the 
next years, was appalling. Many and many a family once 
blessed with opulence sank into poverty, while hundreds of 
others had their fortunes shattered, if not destroyed. Ko 
wonder such an overthrow should have been loudly noised, not 
only through England, but through the world, and that eman¬ 
cipation should be looked upon as having given the death-blow 
to our once thriving colonics. People were not likely to bear 
in mind that, however sad these events might be, still the great 
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outcry arose fourteen years after slavery (ten years after the 
apprenticeship) had been done away, and at once upon a'change 
of a wholly different kind. Nor could they have been ex¬ 
pected to remember that tiie cries of distress came, not from the 
whole population of those islands, but mainly from the pro¬ 
prietors living in England, whose voice therefore rang the 
louder, but might not be the voice of the mass of the people. 
It was natural for the world to think that the whole of our 
sugar colonics were sinking into ruin, though the outcry came 
from sornc of them, but not from others. It was natural for 
the world to think that when it no longer heard 'that 
‘ most outrageous dreadful yelling cry * (to quote the Fairy 
Queen), it was hushed in death, though in truth it ceased 
because tlic pinch was over. No wonder the world hincics that 
our sugar colonies are as good as swept off the face of the earth, 
though in fact they arc swiftly becoming a gem in the British 
crown, of higher value than they ever were before. 

A long and 1 borough investigation of the case has borne us 
irresistibly to the conclusion, that in these assumptions the 
world has been WTong; and if the reader will go with us 
through the following pages, wc tliirik he will agree with us in 
believing that, even if wc set aside all thoughts but thoughts of 
pounds, shillings, and ]»cnce - as a dry question of economy — 
ema.ncij>ation lias paid; that it was an act of prudence for 
which we, ^s a nation of 8hoi)kecpers, need not blush before that 
golden god, whom we are thought to worship so eagerly. We 
shall bring forward, what seem to us conclusive reasons for the 
persuasion, that had England not cared a jot for those noble 
principles tiiat really nerved her to the work, had she only kept 
a shrewd look-out for the main chance, it was not weak but 
wise of her to free her slaves. 

This, then, is the plain questfon to which we have sought out 
the rej.ly. Taking no thought, for the nonce, of humanity, 
morality, Christianity—-looking to the pocket alone—has eman¬ 
cipation answered, or been a blunder? ■ Good and kindly 
meant as it uncloiibtedly was, is the world the worse off for it, 
or the better ()ff for it? Did the philanthropists ruin the West 
Indies? or did they save the West Indies from imminent, irre¬ 
trievable ruin, and set them on the road to a prosperity at once 
sound and splendid? Let that be the test of the great experi¬ 
ment of 1834. Has it plunged the former slave colonies into 
hopeless ruin, then never mind its nobleness, let i* stand con¬ 
demned. But if the distress which fell on the West Indies in 
1847 can be clearly traced to other causes; if it was only a pass- 
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ing Btorm; if, those other causes, being spent, freedom is now 
working out a well-being that was unknown in the days of 
slavery—then, we say, let emancipation stand approved in the 
sight of all the world. 

And this it is which the facts before us seem to prove. They 
show that slavery was bearing our colonies down to ruin with 
awful speed; that had it lasted but another half century, they 
must have sunk beyond recovery. On the other hand, that.now, 
under freedom and free trade, they arc growing day by day more 
rich and prosperous; with spreading trade, with improving agri¬ 
culture, with a more educated, industrious, and virtuous people: 
•while the comfort of the quondam slaves is increased beyond the 
power of words to portray. 

Never was a more radical revolution made in the fortunes of 
a whole peojde, than when the 800,000 British negroes stepped 
from slavery into freedom. "When the clock began to strike 
twelve on the night of July 31. 1834, they were, in the eye of 
the law, things, chattels, beasts of burden, the mere property of 
others. When it had ceased to sound, tlicy were for the first" 
time, not only frcc-mcn but meti; standing on the same level as 
those who had formerly owned them. The whole form of things 
became so thoroughly new, that it is now no easy matter to 
p.aint oneself a living picture of a state of society which has been 
BO utterly swei)t away; but of its more salient features hints 
enough remain. And we must say that in glancing through the 
piles of information on the state of the slave colonies accu¬ 
mulated during the anti-slavery struggle, we have been amazed 
at the breadth and depth of the cruelty which slavery was 
shown to beget. There are those who jog along in the easy 
and pleasant belief that the plantations had been under kindly 
government, Jind that the tales of barbarity that used to bo rife 
years and years ago, w'cre for the most part mere wind. We 
have had but too much reason to char.gc our minds on this head. 
And yet, though the shadows of slavery were dark, and too 
often terrible, there seems to have been a good play of sunlight 
upon it as well; and, luckily, a charming picture of the bright 
side of slavery has beeu preserved for us by ' Monk ’ Lewis, 
who was not only a man of poetical feeling, but of a most kind 
nature, and who went to see his estates mainly from a sense 
of du|;y towards his slaves. He reached Jamaica on the 1st 
of January (1816), the severe work of crop time just over, 
and the nej^oes at their best and merriest. The air was 
delicious. The fragrance of the sweet wood and other scented 
trees put him in mind of ‘the buxom air, embalmed with 
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‘ odours ’ of Paradise, while the scenery was highly pictu¬ 
resque, from the lively green of the vegetation, and the her- 
niitage-like appearance of the negro buildings, all situated 
in little gardens, and embosomed in sweet-smelling shrub¬ 
beries. The joy of the slaves at seeing massa, if not deep, 
was at least noisy. They sang, danced, shouted, and tumbled 
over each other, and rolled about on the ground, while every 
man, woman, and child chattered its loudest. The mothers 
held up their little shining black imps, grinning from ear to 
car, with ‘ Look, massa, look here; him nice lilly neger for 
‘ massa.’ Nor was female loveliness w’anting to complete the 
picture; but was well represented by Mary Wiggins, whose 
complexion had no yellow in it; teeth admirable, eyes mild and 
bright, and a face merely broad enough to give it ‘ all possible 
‘ softness and grandness of contour.’ Many old servants of the 
family (which at that time lived on the estate), came to see him, 
and showed such warmth and enthusiasm that after the cold 
manners of lingland the contrast was infinitely agreeable, and 
liis heart expamled in the sunshine of the kind looks and words 
which met him at every turn, and seemed to wait for his smiles 
as anxiously as if llu;y were so many diamonds. On three 
sides the landscape was bounded by purple mountains, and 
the variety of occupations going on all around gave an incon¬ 
ceivable air of life and animation to the whole stone, espe¬ 
cially as all those occupat-ioiis looked cleanly. The trades¬ 
people Avcrc dressed in jackets and trowsers, either white, or of 
red and sky-blue stripe. Here a band of negroes carrying the 
ripe canes on their licads to the mill; another set conveying 
away the trash, after the juice had been extracted; flocks 
of turkeys sheltering from the heat under the trees; the 
river filled with ducks and geese; the coopers and carpenters 
hammering at the puncheons; carts drawn, some by six, some 
by eight oxen, bringing loads of Indian corn from the fields; 
the black children gathering it in to the granary, or quarrelling 
with pigs as black as themselves, who were equally busy in 
stealing the com whenever the children were looking another 
way: sucii was the scene which met Mr. Lewis’s eyes as ho 
stood in his verandah; and, * in short,’ he adds, ‘ a plantation 
' possesses all the movement and interest of a farm, without its 
‘ dung, and its stench, and its dirty accompaniments.’ 

Such Avas the Arcadian felicity of a slave plantation under 
the eye of a kind and opulent owner. But it would seem that 
even such an Eden as this shared the lot of the rest of the 
earth, of which Goethe’s angel Gabriel tells us — 
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‘ Es wecbaelt Paradiesea-IIelle 
Mit tiofev scJiauervolIer Nacht.’ 

For though under the mild sway of Mr. Lewis all flowed so 
sweetly, by degrees lie found things out that did not please 
him. his own way of putting it is, that ‘ nothing could 

‘ equal* his ‘ anger and surprise’ when he discovered what had 
been going on before his coming was looked for. His father 
had always filled his 1 otters with the most positive orders for 
the good treatment of the slaves, and had chosen a first-rate 
agent. Yet this man, from mere sloth, had let an overseer 
treat them so savagely tluit at one time ‘ they had been driven 
‘ absolutely into rebellion, and almost every slave ol' rcspcct- 

* ability had been compelled to bccf>mc a runaway.’ . . . . ' If 
‘ I had not come to Jamaica myself,’ he adds, ‘ in all probability 

* I should never have had tlio most distant idea how ahominahly 
‘ the -poor creatures had been ill used* And then his own agent 
said nothing jilainly, but glnjok his head, and gave poor Lewis 
evidently to understand that the slaves could not be governed 
wiibont the cart-whip. Jn fact, the need of that stimulus soon 
grew jdain, iior the prf»duction of sugar fell from thirty-three 
hogsheads a week (before his coming), down to thirteen! * The 
‘ negroes certainly arc ]»crverse beings,’ is the reflciction he 
made. But he avus not long in finding that Avhitcs an; ‘per- 

* verse beings' too, for some alarmed planters actually wanted 
the grand jniy at Montego Bay to prosecute liiiu for over-in¬ 
dulgence to his own siaves! While to his great mortification, 
on A'isiting his other estate, Avhieh he * had expcc*tod to find 
‘ a pcrfe.ct paradise,’ it proved to he ‘ a h(‘ll upon earth.’ 

And what a hell upon earth a plantation Avas, under a sharp 
master, is so vividly set forth in a plain, unvarnished account 
written by JMr. Whitely, Avliti Avas book-keeper (clerk) on the 
•New Ground Plantation, near St. Arm’s Bay, in .Jamaica, in 
1832, that Ave shall A'enture to extract one ot* the many scenes 
that he describes. 

Nor could these sickening severities have been at all unusuaL 

• 

‘ 12th instance. —The first of these tAvo cases was that of a married 
woman, the mother of several children. She was brought up to the 
overseer’s door one morning, and one of tho drivers wdio came with 
her acci.sed her of having stolen a fowl. Some feathers, said to have 
been found in her hut, Avere exhibited as evidence of her guilt. The 
overseer asked her if she could pay, for the fowl. She said something 
in reply which I did not clearly understand. The question was re- 
pearted, and a similar reply again given. The overseer then said, 
‘ Put her down.” On this the Avomau set up a shriek, aud rent the 
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air with her cries of terror. Her countenance grew quite ghastly, 
and lier lips became pale and livid. I was close to her, and partieu- 
larly noticed her remarkable aspect and expression of countenance. 
The overseer swore fearfully, and repeated his order, **Put her 
“down!” Tlio woman was tlien extended on the ground and held 
down by two negroes. Her gown and shift w'ere literally torn from 
her back, and, thus brutally exposed, she was subjected to the cart- 
whip. The punishment inflicted on this poor creature was inhu¬ 
manly severe. She was a woman somewhat plump in her person, 
and the whip being wielded w'ith gr(;at vigour, every stroke cut deep 
into the flesh. She writhed and twisted her body violently under 
the inflictiop,—^moaning loudly, but uttering no exclamation in words, 
except once, when she cried out eWtreating that her nakedness might 
not he indecently exposed, — appearing to suffer, from matronly 
modesty^ even morcj acutely on account of her iudeccTit exposure, 
than the cruel laceration of her body. But the overseer only noticed 
he# appeal by a brutal reply, and the flogging continued. Disgusted 
as I was, I witnessed the whole to a elosc. 1 numbered the lashes, 
stroke by stroke, and countc’d thus exceeding by eleven the 

number allowed by the colonial law to be inflicted at the arbitrary 
will of the master or manager. This Avas the only occasion on which 
1 saw the legal number of tlfirty-niiic lashes exceeded; but I never 
knew the overseqr or head book-keeper give less than thirty-nine. 
This poor Victim wa^i shockingly lacerated. When permitted to rise 
she again shrieked violently. The overseer SAVOro roughly, and 
threatened, if she Avas not quiel, to put her doAvn again, lie then 
ordered her to be takt'n to the hot-hoiise, or hospital, an.l put in the 
stocks. {Sh.e Avas to he continued in the stocks for several nights, 
M'hilc she Avorked in the yard during the day at light work. She 
was loo severely mangled to be able to go to the field lor some days.* 

For in the four ‘crown colonies,’* tlio home governiueiit was 
able to do Avbai it pleased, and accordingly it required every 
planter to give in sworn returns of the punishineiits inflicted on 
Lis estate. By these sworn returns there were registered, in 
the two years 1828-9, 88,921 punishments. The law allowed, 
in die crown colonics, twenty-five stripes to a punishment, 
which limit was incessantly passed. Taking the average, how¬ 
ever, at but twenty stripes, this puts the total amount of stripes 
inflicted, in regular floggings, for these four colonies alone, in 
two years, at no less than one million three hundred and fifty 
thousand I Twenty-five thousand and ninety-four punishments, 
or, at that rate, half a million, of those stripes ivcre sworn to as 
having been inflicted ujAon females,^ 


* Gviinna (at that time divided), Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
t Protector’s Reports, Pari. Papers. 
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That the whip, and Ihc dread of the whip, must have caused 
an unspeakable amount of physical and moral misery, is then 
plain enough. In this respect emancipation has beyond all 
question caused a vast accession to human happiness, in that it 
has substituted the attraction of rewards for the compulsion of 
terror. But by far the most portentous and striking of the 
features of "West Indian society under slavery was this, that 
while the free negroes were steadily advancing in number, the 
slaves were dying off at a rate which was described at the time 
as ‘ appalling.’ 

It was not by stories of atrocious cruelty that the eyes of 
Parliament were opened to the wickedness and folly of slavery. 
If any of our readers would turn to the pages of Hansard, they 
would find that what gave the death-blow to slavery, in the 
minds of Knglish statesmen, was the population returns, wl^ch 
showed the lact,' the appalling ’ fact, that although only eleven 
out of the eighteen islands had sent them in, yet in those eleven 
islands the slaves had decreased in twelve years, by no less than 
60,219: namely, from .158,194 to 497,975!* Had similar 
returns been procured from the other seven colonies (including 
Mauritius, Antigua, Barbadoes, and Grenada,), the decrease 
must have been little, if at all, loss than 100,000! Now* it was 
plain to every one that if this were really so, the system could 
not last. The driest economist Avould allow that it would not 
pay, to let the working-classes be slaughtered. To work the' 
labouring men of our West Indies to death might bring in a 
good return for a w'hile, but could not be a profitable enterprise 
in the long run. Accordingly, this was the main, wc liad 
almost said the only, topic of the debates on slavery in 1831 and 
1832. Is slavery causing a general massacre of the working 
classes in our sugar islands, or is it not, was a question worth de¬ 
bating, in the pounds, shillings, and pence view, as well as in the 
moral one. And debated it was, long and fiercely. The result 
was the full establishment of the dreadful fact. The slaves, as 
Mr. Marryatt said, were * dying like rotten sheep.’ 

Whatever then may be said for West Indian slavery, this 
.damning thing must be said against it, that the slaves were dying 
of it. Then came emancipation. The tide at once turned. In 
the next twelve years, there was an increase of 54,076 in the 
number of tlic negroes of but ten colonies (no return having 
been sent from the larger ones). This one fact is enough by 
itself to justify emancipation. Whatever evils might have sprung 

* Pari. Papers, Population Returns for the West Indies. Of 
course the decrease by manumission is not included. 
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from that act, nothing could be so bad for both master and 
men as to have all the latter killed off. Yet such was the limit 
towards which things were actually tending, and that swiftly. 
Had the same rate of decrease gone on, one century would have 
seen the extinction of slavery, by the extinction of the slaves. 
We put it to the good sense of our readers, whether it would 
have answered to let this state of things proceed. 

Wc have shown, then, how deei^ and how murderous was the 
wretchedness into which the working class of the West Indies 
was thrust by slavery. We have given some gKmpsea of the 
oppression they endured, and how they perished under it. So 
far, then, as the mass of the people went, it plainly was not only 
a good hut a wise thing to cut their bonds. And, ])erhaps, 
now-a-days, it may seem odd that it should ever have been 
wislied to kccji such a state of things going, for the sake of a 
small body of gentlemen. But what made the matter,wholly 
unbearable was, that it had not even tfic poor merit of enrich¬ 
ing those for who.se good the system was held to. Never did 
tlic truth come out with greater clearness than in the West 
Indies, that it is short-sighted folly to thrust aside natural 
arrangements, and set up artificial ones in their stead. Here 
was a body of men owning some of the richest land in the 
world. They had plenty of labourers, and might lash as much 
work out of llnun as they pleased. They had a tight Monopoly, 
so tight that not even the sugar of ICngland’s other dominions 
of India or Sing.apore was allowed to compete. Yet, despite 
all this, even from the beginning of the century, the planters 
were continually laying before the Coloniq|l Secretary and Par¬ 
liament, memorials which might truly bo said to have been 
‘ Avritten witliiii and without, with lamentation and mourning 
‘ and woe.’ Even in 1805, before the abolition of the African 
Slave Trade, the planters described their condition to be one of 
increasing emban-assment and impending ruin, as indeed it was. 

If wc reproduced these now forgotten complaints of the 
planters, they would seem worse bores tlian Cowper’s friend, 
who 

‘ thought he should have died, he was so bad— 
llis peevi.sh licarcrs almost wished he had.’ 

We will only therefore show what the pecuniary condition of 
the planters was in 1830, when slavery and monopoly were at 
their zenith. Nor let it be said that their deep distress was 
owing to the anti-slavery agitation. They do not so much as 
allude to it. 

Lord Chandos, in 1830, presented a pctitioii from the 
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West iDdia merchants and planters setting forth * the extreme 
‘distress under which they labour;’ and he declared in his 
speech that it was ‘not jxissible for them to bear up against 

* such a pressure any longer.’ , . . ‘ They are reduced to a 

* state in which they are obliged earnestly to solicit relief from 
‘ Parliament.’ Mr. Bright said, ‘ The distress of the AVest 
‘ India colonial body is unparalleled in the country. Many 
‘ families who formerly lived in comparative affluence are re- 
‘ duced to absolute penury.’ The ‘West India lleporter’ 
also quotes a report on the commercial state of the West 
Indies, which said, ‘ There arc the strongest concurrent testi- 

* monies and proofs that unless some speedy and efficient, inca- 
‘ sures of relief arc adopted, the ruin of a great number of the 
‘ planters must inevitably very soon take j>lacc.’ Meanwhile, 
production was decreasing as well. Thus in the five years 
ending with 1820, the export of sugar from Jamaica had been 
585,172 hogsheads; but had fallen to 403,784 in the five years 
ending with 1830, — a decrease of no less 91,388 hog.«head8. 
Nay, in tlic ten years ending with 1830, the decrease w^as no 
less than 201,843 hogsheads from the amount in the ten years 
ending with 1820. {Appendix, Bigelow’s Jamaica.^ 

Anotlier fact plainly shows that these distresses would only 
have grown ilceper and heavier had slavery been allowed to 
go on. In tbc Dutch colony of Sui’inam, the very same ruin 
has come on, which befell our own islands. The fact that 
slavery w’^as left stand'ng has made not the least difference. 
Here we have a large colony, with slavery jirescrved in all its 
force and beauty. And what is the result? Tlic result is almost 
total ruin. ‘Out of 017 jdantatloiis, C36 have been totally 
‘ adiandonedP ‘ Of the remainder, 05 grow nothing but w'ood 

* or provisions.’ And the small balance arc stated to be on ihc 
road to destruction. 

The state of tilings then with which the statesmen of 1833 
had to grapple was this: — A system kept going by the 
sheer Ibrcc of the law, which allowed no rights whatever 
to some 800,000 serfs, which regarded them as beasts of 
burden, made for notliing but to enrich a few English fiimi- 
lies by their forced toil; which 'was slaughtering these work¬ 
men ; which at the same time had brought down their owners 
toastrte of ‘unparalleled’ distress; had reduced these noble¬ 
men and gentlemen of England to the degrading necessity of 

* earnestly ’ begging Parliament for ‘ relief; ’ and was steadily 
diminisliing the productive power of these fertile islands. Such 
was the result of the defiance that had been hurled at the 
laws of nature. Massacre of the working class; ruin of the 
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proprietors; such was the work that slavery and monopoly were 
doing under the sun. And this is the state of things to which' 
many eyes still look back with tender regrets! Yet Mr. Carlyle 
himself, the chief liater of the^philanthropists, with his wonted 
force, has told us, that — 

‘ To prosper in this world, to gain felicity, victory, and improve¬ 
ment, either for a man or a nation, there is but one tiling requisite,— 
that th<i man or nation can discern what the true regulations of the 
universe arc in regard to him and his pursuits, and can faithfully and 
steadily follow these. These will lead him to victory. Wlioever it 
may be that, sets him in the w'ay of these .... sets him in the sure 
way to please the Author of this Universe, and is hif> friend of 
friends. And, again, whoever does the coiitraiy is, ibr a like reason, 
his enemy of enemies. This may be taken as fixed.* 


Taken us fixed it certainly may be ; and fixed it plainly was 
in the West Indies, ■where the artificial arbitrary iuterfcrciice of 
law with the natural freedom of man and freedom of trade, was 


bringing about the extinction tif the working class, and was 
wliirling their masters along to utter ruin. 

It is not within our [lurjiose to discuss why slavery ami 
nioiio[ioly should have wrought such unlooked-ibr devastation 
in lieu of the wealth whieli they were incaut to foster. Jiut 
wc may notice that cLsewlicre, too, the same folly has been 
no less fatal. The gradual <lce:iy of Italy under tlie emperors 
lias been attributed by the best authorities in a great degree 
to the suhstilutiun of blave for free labour, llussia lias kept 
licr peasants in .sorlUoxu later than any other Christian coun¬ 
try, and Jiussia is far behind the world in all wealth, of purse 
as well as mind. Ilut most strikingly is this the ease Avith 
the Slave States of North America. E^'cry traveller of ivcight 
dwells on the poverty-stricken look of those States, rich as their 
soil, genial as their climate may be, when set beside the Free 
States of the Union. Their condition has been thoroughly 
investigated, and, wc might almost say. photographed, by the 
accorniilished American agriculturist, Mr. Olmsted; and ho, ap¬ 
plying to the matter the skilled mind of a practical farmer, gives 
overwhelming proofs of the destructive effect of slavery, and 
points out with great clearness how it must be tliat, in the long 
run, it costs less to hire a lit man for doing what has to he done> 
than to inaiiitaiii a whole colony of people, and force labour out 
of them by the terrors of the lash. We fully perceive, in read¬ 
ing his painful accounts of the misery of the Slave States, 
how vast a loss must arise from the labourer's intense and un¬ 


remitting resistance to this mode of extracting his labour,—a mode 
by which, if we may say so, his laziness is stimulated to the most 
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energetic opposition. Not only does Quasliee, under this system, 
give his heart and soul to spending the greatest possible time 
on the least possible work, but it is a universal complaint of all 
slaveholders that he grows so mindless, that agricultural and 
manufacturing improvements are impossible. No machinery 
can be entrusted to slaves. Wherever slave-labour prevails you 
must have the moat primitive tools, you must eschew all the arts 
by which labour is made swifter. So heavily did this blight 
rest on the West Indies that even the plough (since become 
very common) was unknown under slavery. 

The inevitable tendency of slavery to make the working class 
so idle and shiftless is, we believe, the true reason why, in the 
long run, it has always been the ruin of tlio nation that dings 
to it. Ilut, whether this be or be not the true explanation, wc 
have seen that, as a matter of fact, the West India planters and 
merchants w'cre sinking swiftly and surely into tlic abyss. It was 
not then shortsighted of the British Parliament to j)ut an end to 
this wretched state of things. In trutli no one now tliinks that it 
would have been wise to leave slavery standing. But those who 
thought themselves injured by emancipation arc wont not to 
oomjdain of the thing itself, but of the way in which it was 
done. They complain bitterly that the slaves were set free in 
hot haste; whereas had steps been taken to pave the way and 
soften the change, all would have been well. This view niav 
have some truth in it. And if emancipation has been attended 
with evils that might have been escaped, tlie Anti-slavery party 
may fairly lay tlie blame on those who would not allow that 
gradual preparation for the change*, which they earnestly sought 
ibr. Wc have no wish to cast blame on the planters. They 
had much to alarm them, and they have paid dearly for their 
lack of foresight; but we must notice the blunder they made in 
withstanding those mitigating measures which might perhaps 
have trained the slave to work as a hired labourer for his 
former owner. But the strangest part of the alfhir has been 
(and it is an amusing illustration of the old fable of the wolf 
and the lamb) that the Anti-slavery party *— the very men wlio 
strenuously fought for such mitigating measures — are now 
abused by the very men who withstood these measures to the 
death, for not having permitted them! Why, till the anti- 
slaveiy leaders found that it was utterly hopeless to gee the 

• It would be convenient if those who in 1807 abolished the British 
trade in slaves (Wilberforce, Stephen, Clarkson, and their coadjutors), 
were always called the Abolidonists: and those who did away with 
slavery in our colonies in 1834 were called the Anti-slavery party. 
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West Indian planters to do any one thing towards fitting their 
slaves for freedom, they were solely bent upon such preliminary 
measures. In 1823, Mr. Fowell Buxton, in making the first 
motion for the abolition of slavery, plainly declared that — 

* Tho, object at which wc aim is the extinction df slavery—nothing 
less til an the extinction of slavery — in nothing less than the whole 
of the liritisli dominions. Not, however, the rapid termination of 
that slate; not the sudden emancipation of the negro. But such 
preparatory steps ; such measures of precaution, as by slow degrees, 
and in a course of years, first filling and qualifymg the slaves for the 
enjoyment of freedom, shall gently conduct us to the annihilation of 
slavery.’ 

lie especially urged that the young children of the slaves 
should he set free, and thus slavery would by degrees have died 
out. 

Nothing could have been more temperate than these alms; 
and the circular letters issued to the islands by Mr. Canning, in 
consequence of this debate, merely ' recommended * the colonial 
authorities to ado])t some mitigating measures that might help 
to train the negroes for freedom. The fury, the wild spirit of 
rebellion, which these salutary suggestions called forth, might 
have warned the Abolitionists how vain it was to hope that the 
planters would help to soften dowm shivery. In fact, the 
jdanters met the jdiilanthropic advances of the British public 
much as the captain treated tliose of Parson Adams, .vhen the 
latter ‘ prayed (led to bestow on him a little more humanity.’ 
The captain answered with a surly look and accent, * that he 
‘ hoped he did not mean to reflect upon him; d— him, he 
' had as much imamity as another, and if any man said he had 
‘ not, he would convince him of his mistake by cutting his 
‘ throat.’ 

One of the ‘ mitigating measures ’ so gently suggested by Mr. 
Canning would, it might have been thought, have been readily 
adopted by Englishmen in any part of the world. It was that 
the flogging of females should be discontinued. Clearly there 
was little hope of elevating the slaves when their women might 
be stripped and flogged at the mercy of any ruffian wlio had 
them under Ms charge. If the colonists would not give up this, 
where was improvement to begin? Yet this question was put 
to the vote after due discussion, in each colony, and in eveiy one 
it was resolved to continue this wicked and disgusting practice. 

At last the Anti-slavery leaders, or rather the British public, 
would stand this trifling no longer, but said clearly that since 
slavery could not be softened down, it should be swept away. 
Still the apprentlbeship' was a further attempt at a mitiga- 
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tion before freedom; but its only result was to irritate both 
the quasi masters and the quasi slaves; and as it admitted of 
neither the whip nor wages, instead of training the negroes 
to work hard for hire, it merely widened the breach between 
them and their former ovrners. 

We have now done with the first great period in the his¬ 
tory of the British West Indies, the period of monopoly and 
slave labour, and we have seen that under slavery and mono¬ 
poly the labourers wore dying, production lessening, agriculture 
barbarous, trade decaying, and the proprietors themselves— 
English noblemen and gentlemen—* reduced to a state in which 
* they were obliged earnestly to solicit relief from Parliament,’ 
We have further seen that not the Anti-slavery party, but those 
who stood against them, were to blame if due preparation was not 
made for the i)eriod of transition. And in turning now to that 
period, we may at once admit that upon the abolition of slavery 
there was a largo falling off in the production of sugar. The 
ncgi’oes were little inclined to submit to any coercion; while 
• the planters had not learnt to treat them us free labourers, who 
were to be enticed, not forced, to toil. We could fill hundreds 
of pages wdth descriptions of the painful and unavailing struggles 
of the employers to escape by hook or by crook from the dreadful 
necessity of Ircatiug with respect, and alluring by wages, those 
whom not long before they could order to be put down and flogged 
for the least indolence. The only effect of those struggles (but 
this effect they had to a very great extent), was to disgust the 
negroes, and drive tiiem to seek a livelihood anyw’herc rather 
than on the sugar plantations. Very many of the planters also 
gave their negroes notice to quit their cottages and grounds, 
under the idea that by such a threat they would force them to 
w'ork for less w'ages. The result was to make the negroes,shift 
elsewhere.* 

For a time then there was some confusion, and many planters 
found it a hard task to fit themselves and their circum¬ 
stances to a state of things so new. Unhappily too, Shaks- 
peare’s remark, that * calamities oomc not single spies, but 
^ in battalions,’ was but too well exemplified in those years. In 
1843 an awful earthquake visited the Leeward group, doing 
frightful devastation. Out of 172 sugar-mills in Antigua, 117 
were either levelled with the ground or split from top to bottom. 

* See an able article in the Westminster Review, Februsu-y, 
1853.. The vrriter comes himself, and curries his reader with him, to 
the conclusion, that ‘ The diminution of labour was the direct and 
immediate consequence of the mismanagement of the planters.’ 
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A third of the houses in the city of St. John were flung down, 
and most of the remainder so shattered and torn as to be un¬ 
tenantable. A hurricane followed j and the traces of these 
two calamities were still visible six years after. Churches 
blown down, forest-trees uprooted, houses destroyed, and negro 
huts upturned, met Mr. llaird’s eye even in 1849; and the 
damage done to the sugar canes was mournful.* * * § But worse 
than this was the series of droughts that year after year, with 
only two exceptions, occurred between 1840 and 1849.t In 
eight years, six of drought would have been enough to reduce 
the planters to poverty, even had they possessed slaves in millions. 

These were terrible drawbacks, and wc by no means deny 
that there was a great deal of suflfering among the owners of 
West Indian property during those years. But there is a gene¬ 
ral concurrence of testimony, that after tlie first unscttleinent, 
things soon began to find their level, and, to quote the words 
of the Commissioners who inquired into the state of Guiana 
in 1850, ‘ every symptom of a change for the better was ap- 
' parent; cultivation was extended, and the crops increased ; the. 
‘ labouring population were working more steadily, and evinced 
‘signs of speedy improvement.’ Slavery ceased in 1834; the 
apprenticeship in 1838. It was not till 1847 that the dreadful 
crash came, which has since resounded through the world. 

What led to that crash was the vast fall in the price of sugar. 
The calamities that began in 1847 were aggravated by other 
causes. But the true explanation of them is to be found in the 
pregnant and striking fact, that West Indian sugar, which in 
1840 (exclusive of duty) sold in bond at 49s., had sunk in 1848 
to 23s. 5d. — a fall of twenty-five shillings and scvcnpence out 
of forty-nine shillings! Or to take a wider area, sugar in the 
eight years ending with 1846, had averaged (exclusive of duty) 
37s. 3d. per cwt. In the eight following years it averaged only 
24s. 6d. per ewtf And mark the consequence. In the first 
eight years the whole production of the West Indies was just 
twenty million cwt.§ In the second eight years it had increased 
by four million cwt. and a half. Now, had this amount sold at 

* See * Antigua and the Antiguans,’ and Baird’s West Indies. 

I Tabular return from Jamaica, Appendix B. to Mr. Bigelow’s 
book, p. 201. 

J Parliamentary Beturn of tea and sugar, July, 1818. Prom this 
Befurn it also appears that, during the first twenty years of the cen- 
tuiy, sugar fetched 48s., all but.double its price from 1846-^5. 
No wonder West India property has fallen in value since those good 
old times. 

§ Parliamentary Eetum, ‘ Sugar,’ February, 1858. 
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tbe previous prices, it would have fetched fifteen millions * 
more than it actusiUy did fetch. Whereas in reality, it sold for 
seveti millions less than the smaller crops of the first period 
had sold for. One can imagine the feelings of the planters, 
who had laid themselves out to produce larger crops, and found 
themselves receiving seven millions less than they had received in 
the preceding eight years — fifteen millions less than they would 
have received, liad the old prices still ruled 1 Seven millions 
less receipt I Why that fact by itself would be enough to ac- 
coilnt for the outcry that was heard froi.. the West Indies during 
that time of suffering. It just made the whole difference be¬ 
tween profit on the business, and loss on it. In failing from 
37«. 3d. to 24s. 6d., not only was the profit on the sugar 
swept clean away, but a dead loss ensued, wherever a loose sys¬ 
tem of management by :igcnt8 instead of by proprietors existed, 
and where a heavy interest on mortgages had to be paid. 
This lieavy fall of ])ricc is a fact which demands the most 
emphatic notice, if we wish to understand the reason why the 
West Indies passed through the valley of the shadow of death 
during those years.f 

That so great a fall in the value of the one staple which the 
West Indies produced, w'ould have caused grievous suffering in 
any society, however sound its condition might liavc been, it 
is easy to imagine. But what rendered the blow so deadly, 
was this, that the owners of West Indian property had inherited 
from the times of slavery and monopoly, a state of affairs in 
the hist degree ruinous and rotten — so ruinous, sc» rotten, that a 
collapse, as Mr. Bigelow justly observes, ivas inevitable, what¬ 
ever had been done or lel’t undone. Whether slavery stood or 
not, whether monopoly stood or not, things had got to that pass 
when a hurricane was absolutely necessary to sweep the old 
order away, and make it give placd to a new one. We.will 
briefly touch on some of the traits of that old order, traits 
which strikingly remind us of Ireland, ere she too had been 
saved by her great calamity. 

The planters were overwhelmed with debt. For instance, 
in the small island of St.‘Lucia, an Encumbered Estate Court 
was established in 1833, and small as the island is, in the first 

* Accurately, 15,430,440/. 

I 1 his great fall in the price of cane sugar was partly due, of 
coarse, to the Free-trade measure of 1846 ; but also was partly ‘due 
to the Protective measures, at about that time, adopted by France 
and Pclgium, and otlicr continental countries, in favour of their beet 
sugar, against canc sugar, which caused tbe latter to be poured into 
England, instead of being diffused through Europe. 
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cij;htecn months, liabilities were recorded to the enormous 
amount of 1,089,965/., all debts incurred under slavery. Nor 
did that island stand alone. In each one of them the same 
state of things prevailed. Nearly the whole of the estates 
were mortgaged, many of them far beyond their actual value; 
and it was almost impossible for their owners to pay a heavy 
interest, and get a clear profit from the complex and precarious 
business which they were vainly attempting to conduct. Mr, 
Bigelow (an American traveller of great intelligence and ob¬ 
servation), after a diligent inquiry into this point, declares 
that at the time of emancipation ‘the island of Jamaica was 

‘ utterly insolvent.nearly every estate was mortgaged 

‘ for more than it was worth, and was liable for more interest 

* than it could jwssibly pay.Bankruptcy was inevitable.’ 

He says again: ‘ I have given my reasons for believing that 
‘ the Eiuancipatiou Act did not cavse^ but only -prccqntnted^ a 
‘ result which was inevitable. It compelled a balance to be 
‘ struck between the debtors and creditors, which revealed, 
‘rather than begat, the poverty, which now no effort can 
‘conceal.’ (P.415.) 

But far the worst feature in tlic position of the old pro¬ 
prietors Avas this, that scarcely any of them Averc residents; 
or if they Avere, tliey had not been trained to the management 
of their estates. A'early the whole of the sugar estates were 
oAvned by absentees, the greater number of Avhom hud never 
sot foot in the islands. Every one knoAvs how rare it is to 
make a common English farm pay, Avhen not let, but merely 
looked after by a salaried bailiff. And besides these agricul¬ 
tural rj.‘«ks, there Avas in the i>lanter’s case the whole process of 
manufacture to be conducted, involving a very large outlay and 
iv.quiring nice care. All this Avas to be done by the proprietor’s 
agent. In ixot a few cases the agent Avas an honest man, in spite 
of his.great temptations; a sober man, in sj)itc of the abun¬ 
dance of rum and the practices of West Indian society; an ener¬ 
getic man, in spite of the enervating climate: and also a skilful 
man in the conduct of these large interests. But oftener, be Avas 
merely an attoimcy, who lived in Jamaica for the cxjjress purpose 
of getting all the plunder he could: he Avas much fixndcr of 
his bottle and his broAvn girl, or girls, than of his duty; his 
vigour had ^xerspired aAvay, or h.ad tJisappeared under repeated 
attacks of fever, ague, and delirium tremens; he knew little 
of the sound methods of management; and he had several pro¬ 
perties to attend to, and often one of his own, Avliich of course 
took precedence of other people’s. As an illustration of the 
last common occurrence, we may mention that in 1852 a me- 
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morial to Sir Henry Barlcly was signed by eleven gentlemen, 
‘ staple producing residents; ’ and they expressly state that 
they — these eleven men—are either owners or agents for one 
hundred and twenty three estates! * Bleveu men managing 
the agriculture and manufacture of sugar upon one hundred and 
twenty-three estates, under a tropical sun! In Montserrat again. 
Dr. Davy tells us, that out of thirty-nine estates four only were 
in the hands of resident proprietors; and twenty-three of the 
rest were miuiaged by one and the same agent. No wonder 
that nineteen of them were reputed to be ‘ imperfectly culti- 
* vated ’ or ‘ abandoned.’ In St. Kitts there were one hundred 
and forty-three estates, and eight resident owners ! f TVIr. Bige¬ 
low fell in with a gentleman who had come over to make out 
for himself why he was always sinking more and more money 
on his estate. He found that his agent lived sixty miles away, 
and was obliged to make the mortifying confession that he had 
never once seen it I But in truth the proprictoi*s were forced 
to put up with what they could get, for it was no easy matter 
to find an Kngllsliniaii who knew anything at all about sugar 
plantations, and who would go out to swelter away his life in 
Jamaica. There is no reason to blame the landlords for being 
absentees. There is no reason to blame them for employing the 
only agimts they could find. But this system could only end in 
bankruptcy and ndii. 

■ That an absentee landlord, deep in debt, plundered, deceived, 
and neglected by his ag^'nt, was in a very precarious position, 
even w’hilc sugar was selling for a splendid price, will readily be 
allowed. What then was his inevitable fate when sugar sank 
from 49«., in 1840, to 23s. M. in 1848 ! 

The reader will naturally think that the i)lanfer was ruined, 
because, not only raiist his profits have been swept away, but ho 
must have been producing at a great loss. That was true. 
But that was not the real thing that brought the West Indies 
to such a cnash. What struck society there to the heart 
was nojt'^ie mere loss of profit, nor the mere loss on the year’s 
transactions, but that hence arose a total loss of credit, and, 
without credit, there was an end of the suffjdy of capital. 

One of the main features in the conduct of West India affairs 
had been this — that the vast capital requisite for the production 
of the sugar crops (a capital of not less than some millions) had 
been annually advanced by the West Indian merchants in 
liundon, on the security of the crops, which were then consigned 


* ‘Bjpturn Sugar-growing Colonies, Jamaica,’ p. 141. 
t Dr. Davy, ‘ West Indies,’ p. 459. 
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to them. But, of course, when it was known that sugar had 
fallen so enormously in value, the merchants took fright — 
the credit of the planter was gone. He was embarked in trans¬ 
actions on whie.h a vast capital had been already laid out, and 
Avhich required a vast capital to carry them on, and capital he 
could not obtain ! Every other circumstance in the state of the 
West Indies — the indebtedness of the planters, their absen¬ 
teeism, tlic lack of labourers, and so forth, may, more or less, have 
aggravated their difficulties, but here lay the very gist, here 
lay the very sold of the matter; that suddenly the agriculturists 
and manufacturers of these islands (fur such the planters were) 
found themselves bereft of capital. 

And what added to the dreadful pinch for means, to the 
impossibility of procuring it on almost any terms, was that at 
this very period the great crisis of 1847 fell on the commercial 
worhl; and, as though the West Indians were to drink the cup 
of destruction to the dregs, the "West Indian Bank failed for a 
vast sum. 

Such, then, was the state of things when the competition of 
Cuba and Brazil was let in upon the [)lanters. Deep in debt— 
absentees — dcpcmlent on loans for their supplies of capital— 
never did a great change full on men so little prepared. The 
results were terrible. The reader would hardly thank us if 
we described them; nor docs it lie within our pr *viucc to do 
so. All we have wished has been to point out how unjustly 
these events have been charged upon emancipation, when they 
were clearly duo to the great fall in the j)ricc of sugar, and 
the collateral circumstances which wc have described. In fact, 
although the less informed British public has carelessly assumed 
that it was emancipation, and not these other incidents, which 
led to the i*uiu of the West Indies, this seems to bo scarcely 
ever the opinion of the colonial writers themselves. We will 
only add that in Barbadocs, ivhcrc labour has always been 
abundant, and wages at from 6d, to 6f/. a day, oven there Lord 
Stanley tells us, that the same ‘ change of hands took place, at 
‘ the e.\pcnsc anibruin c^f the former owners, from whom their 
‘ proj»ertics passed at a greatly diminished value.** 

But now mark this. The old jilanting interest fell, and 
great was the fall of it. But although the lower prices crushed 
those who ivere overwhelmed with debt, and who were ma¬ 
naging the agricultural and manufacturing {Drocesses from 
London by agents, still free trade did not for one moment 
hinder the production of sugar. 


* Lord Stanley’s ‘ State of the West Indies,’ p. 52. 
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**' « 

Since 1840, the importation of sugar to the United Kingdom 
from the West Indies has gone forward as follows: — 

cwt* 

Six years before free trade (1841—1846) - - 14,629,550 

Six years after free trade (1847—1852) - - 17,918,362 

Last six years (1853—1859) ’ “ - 18,443,331. 

It Avill he seen that these amounts are progressive. In the 
six years that followed free ti-ade there was an increase of 
production, to the large amount of 3.288,812 cwt. upon the 
})rcvious six years. This is a point of the very highest im¬ 
portance, as regards the question before us. It absolutely, 
inevitably, irre.^istibly demonstrates two things: first, it demon¬ 
strates that although the old proprietors could not make the 
production of sugar pay, others could. Clearly, sugar could not 
have gone on steadily and rapidly increasing in amount, unless 
the producers of it found it answer, lint then, secondly, it 
follows that the old i»roj)rictors were ruined by their j)ecu- 
liar ])osition, — by their debts, absenteci.sm, and so forth; and 
that it is jiot the htiCk of labourci's that has boon their destruc¬ 
tion, for with that lack the new proprietors have had to struggle 
no less than the old ones. Labour cannot have been so scarce 
and so costly, that * no conceivable opulence of cane crop 
‘ could cover it,’ or clearly the cane crops would have ceased to 
be grown. 

Wc ailirm, then, that the AVest Indian crash of 1847 arose 
from the fall in the pr*ce in sugar, wliicli came ii]>on a state, of 
aftiiirs rotten to the core. But still tiio question is to be weighed, 
Avbctlier that fall in price, and that rotten state of affairs, would 
have ended in sucli adoAvnfall had slavery been still maintained? 
Was not emancipation to blame for these nviscries? for if the 
planters had enjoyed the full use of the slavc-s’ labour, would 
they not have tided over those obstacles, and floated off again 
merrily ? Had not there been a scarcity of labour, Avoiild not 
those other stonns have blown in vain ? 

What ? Avheu the planters, while slavery and monopoly were 
at their zenith, Avcrc yet in a state of ‘ unparalleled distress; * 
were driven * carnestlv to seek relief from Parliament; ’ can 
Avc for one moment suppose that they could have stood such 
a blow ? It Avonld be mere folly to fancy it. The crash would 
have ru^g through the world, as it rang througli it in 184.7. 
The planters would have been ground to powder. 

And now let us turn to the vexed question as to the scarcity 
of lubinir. At the outset, wo must not forget that a certain 
umouiil of labour could not but be turned aside from the produc¬ 
tion of sugar, when the slaves were set free. Under slavery. 
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women and wen were worked in gangs together; and ncai-ly as 
much field labour was forced from the one sex as from the other; 
the children, meanwhile, being kept in a kind of liosintal, under 
a nurse, while the mothers were so engaged. Ilapjiily this system 
Avent out under freedom. Under slavery, again, the great host of 
labourers were driven daily to one kind of task. Under freedom, 
every man has chosen the task that suited and paid him best. 
If the result were less sugar, that is not the least indication that 
the West Indies are ruined, though it may have ruined those 
who had laid out a vast capital on the manufacture of that one 
article. 

It is further true, that in certain localities, especially on the 
banks of the rivers in (Juiana, where large bodies of negroes 
have been cut off from communication with civilised life, and 
have been abh*. ti» obtain a plentiful subsistence by hunting 
and fishing, they have lapsed into a state of useless barbarism. 
It is also said that in the seaports a number of filthy idlers are 
to be found, who impress the casual visitor unfavourably. The 
traveller, perliaps, on landing, Avill offer a shilling to a sooty gen- 
lleuian in rags to carry his portmanteau; and the sooty gentle¬ 
man thanks masr'a, but ‘ it doesn't not suit him’ to take the job. 
Thinking this fellow' mad, he offers the chance to another, who, 
after long consideration, says he will ‘ do anything to oblige 
‘ luassa.’ lie * hopes do Ijord w'ill bless luassa and all bis 

* family,’ and that ‘ inassa will soon find a person to do Avliat he 
‘ wants s’* but he himself is going to attend a funeral in the 
evening, and ‘ iluilcr his parted broder to do grabc.’ Of course, 
the fretted traveller jumps to the conclusion that all niggers are 
idle, im])ractlcable scoundrels, and on his return homo, writes a 
fierce tirade against them and the philantlifojnsts. 

But Avhat is said by those who really know the country ‘i 
Wc have been surprised to find what a mass of trustworthy 
cviilence iniglit be brought forward to the effect that, w'herc- 
cver labour is lacking, this Is owing to the planter’s not having 
the capital to i)a}' wages at the market rate, and regularly 
once a week ; or else to his agent not having the self-control to 
treat tlu: negroes with due kindness and respect. From the 
Governors’ reports it appears that in the greater number of the 
islands no comidaints are made of a scarcity of labour, or the 
Governor deems them groundless. Upon the whole, liow'over, 
we have come to the conclusion that (stoutly us the fact is denied 
by many residents in those islands*) in tJamaica, at any rate, 

* See Higclow, especially Sir Josliua liowe’s remarks; sec too the 

* West liidiuii Labour Question,' 1858 (wiiieh is full of interesting 
information), the Jainaieu newspapers, &c. &e. 
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and* in Guiana, St. Kitts, Grenada, and Trinidad, there are not 
labourers enough to meet the great demand for them. It must, 
however, he noticed that a good deal more sugar is produced 
now by St. Kitts than in the time of slavery.* In Grenada, 
‘ contentment pervades all classes of the community * f; and 
Trinidad produces far more sugar than under slavery, t 

But we find it repeatedly stated, on good authority, that the 
deficiency of labour, such as it is, does not arise from tlic indo¬ 
lence of the negroes. Gf course in such a climate no one can 
be so energetic us in England. But ‘1 d-nj",’ says the Governor 
of Tobago in 18/57, ‘ that the peasantry arc abandoned to sloth- 
‘ ful habits. On the contrary, I assert that a more industrious 
‘ class does not exist in the world, at least when working for 

* themselves.’ ‘ There are few races of men,’ says Sir CUifirles 
Grey (1852), ‘who will work harder, or more ])crscveringly, 
‘ when they arc sure of getting for themselves the whole pro- 
‘ dace of their labour.’ l)r. Davy observes, ‘ It is a mistake often 
‘committed to suj)poso that the African is by nature idle and 
‘indolent, less inclined to work than the European. He wdio 
‘ has witnessed, as J liave, their indefatigable and j>rovident in- 

* dustry, will be disposed probably to overrate rather than un- 
‘ dorrate the activity of the negro, and his love of, or ratlier 1 
‘ 'would say, his non-aversion to, labour.’ The testimony of so 
indcpcndcut and scientific, an observer as Dr. Davy, to the ‘ indc- 
‘ fatigable and provident industry ol' the negr<»,’ is remarkable. 

'^I'lic real causes of the scarcity o(‘ labour are these': — First, 
that during the early yx.:irs of freedom the j)!anters, especially 
ill Jamaica, by their sliortsightcd conduct irritated the negroes, 
and drove them to seek a livelihood off the estates. Secondly, 
that from 1847 forwards, for several years the planters had no 
capital to pay wages with. This was one of the most [lotent 
causes of the secession of the labourers. Thirdly, that many i>f the 
agents of the planters have been hai'sh and violent to the negroes. 
Fourthly, that though the planter woidd he glad to hire the 
labourer during crop time, after that for several months he w’ould 
have little 'wmic for him to do. Of course the labourer will not 
sacrifice other pursuits for a temjiorary engagement. This is a 
point of striking importance. Lastly, — and hero after all is the 
soul of the matter, — tlie negro’s freehold actually puts more 
money into his pocket (taking the whole year through) than the 
planter’s Wages. It is stated by Lord Harris that in Trinidad 
a negro can make 107. an acrc4by his provision ground.§ H so. 


* Keport, 1857, p. 192. f Ibid. 1858. ? Ibid. 1853. 1855. 

§ lieturn, 1853, p. 157. 
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it is better for the community that he should bring fortli more 
wealth in that way, than by working for hire. 

These causes might have been expected to produce a far 
'greater transfer of Ijibour from the sugar estates, in a country 
abounding with ricli land, than has actually taken place. In 
1857 the value of the sugar alone exported to the United King¬ 
dom (besides a considerable trade to America), amounted to uo 
less a sum than 5,918,000/.!* Nor can this vast production 
be attributed to the immigrants. They usually stay five years. 
But in the last five years only 25,000 of them have been intro¬ 
duced into the whole of the \\"ost Indies. IVIany of these were 
women, many were children, many died. Such a mere handful 
of real labourers could have had but little to do with the pro¬ 
duction of nearly six million pounds worth of sugar. 

We must add, that wages arc far from high. Sir A. Alison, 
truly, is plcasetl to tell us that the negroes arc 'so extravagant 
‘ in their demand for wages,’ as well as irregular and incon¬ 
sistent in tlu ir habits, * as to render it impossible to continue 
' the cultivation of sugar with any j)rospect of pi*oCt.’ And 
Mr. CJarlylc, w'ith his usual vigour and inaccuracy, draws*a 
portrait of the negro, who, ‘sunk 1o the ears in piiiupkiii, im- 
‘ bibing saccharine juices, and much at his ease in the creation, 
‘ can listen to the less fortunate w'hitc man's “ demand,” and 
‘ take his own lime in supplying it. “ Higher wages, massa: 
‘“higher, for you cannot wait: still higher,”—till no con- 
‘ ccivabic ojmlence of cane croj> W'ill cover such wages.’! 

Since neither the solemn pedant nor the eccentric genius 
give any liicts us to the ‘ extravagant wages* which ‘ no con- 
‘ ccivable opulence of crop w'ill cover,’ it might be fancied that 
the planter has to ])ay two or three times as much to his 
labourers as the English farmer. Now, the official rc{)orts, 
and indeed all authorities, concur in giving the average wages 
of the field negro at one shilling a day, or six shillings a 
weck.% Six shillings a week may seem awful to a quondam 
slave-owner; but if it really were a rate of wages which no opu¬ 
lence of crop W(nild cover, then that crop must and would be 
given up. Its cultivation could only be the artificial result of 
fiscal follies, not the one really suitable to the soil and climate. 

As regard^? the scsircity of labour, tliercforc, we believe that 

* Statistical Tables, Board of Trade. 

! Occasional Discourses, [». 4, 

! TIic stipendiary inagislrates in Jamaica, in 1851, were offici ally 
asked, What is the rate of wages for able-bodied field labourers? 

Out of the fifteen replies ten place the maximum at six shillings a 
week. (^Parl. Papers, Jamaicay 1854.) 
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the state of the case was very fairly summed uji by the French 
Commissioners who inquired into the state of the West Indies, 
and who, on leaving Guiana, observe; — 

‘A la Gayane les uns (des plantcars) proclainent riinpossibilitc do 
marcher avec le regime actucl. Les autres, au conlraire, assurent 
qn’ils ne maiiquent jamais d’ouvriers, (ju’ils n’ont (pfa so loner de 
I’assiduile des noirs, qu’ils produisent autant quo sous les regimes pre¬ 
cedents/ .... Woilh, pour les anciens plantours. Maintenant, 
curisultcr. les nouveaux: entendex ces hommes (pii ne connaissent 
le travail force que par tradition: vous rrouv<‘rez ehez eux una- 
nimite : tons vous dirontqui’ls sunt satisfaits du travail; quo lours ex¬ 
ploitations voru bieu.* 

There seem, then, to bo conclusive reasons for tlie oj)inion, 
that it was not cmancij)atioii which caused tiie West Indian 
crisis of 1847, but that the distresses of that i)criod arose 
from the loss of monopoly, coming upon a most artilicial and 
ruinous state of affairs. It seems to us Indubitahlc that the 
loss of monopoly w'ouid have produced exactly the same crash, 
whether slavery had been standing or had been done away. 
Anri although wc own that there has been in many ])laccs a 
soircity of labour, and this has hccii a serious annoyance to 
the proprietors, yet wc think the evidence proves that, generally 
speaking, it was not so much the difHculty of obtaining labour 
which caused the penury of the })lanters, as it w'as the peuury (d 
the planters which caused the difliculty of ])rocuring labour. 

There has been another ]>utciit cause of the suti'erings whicii 
the West Indian isla'.ds have undergone. Misgovermnent, 
above all, the luismunugeinent of their liscal aflairs, have, in 
the opinion of tliose most intimate with them, had a vast 
deal U.} do with their distresses. Wc shall exhibit this more 
fully in delineating the state of the islands one by one, Wc 
shall show how swiftly some of them luivc burst into the 
bloom of great prosperity, the moment an im])roveincnt was 
iiuule in their financial arrangements. We shall show how 
grievous a drawback the want of such reforms has beefi to 
Jamaica and other islands. But now' we will content ourselves 
with reforriiig to one or two somewhat amusing facts: one, that 
in Montserrat, according to Dr. Davy, there were but eighty- 
five persons who at once W'ere — twenty years qf age, able to 
read, and payers of direct taxes. Yet there is a President, a 
C!ouncil,ju. House of Assembly, and seventy-seven officials, in¬ 
cluding the M.P.’s. There is a Vice-Chancellor, an Attorney- 
General, a Solicitor-General, a Queen’s Counsel, and so forth. 
The governor of another of the islands officially explains why 
the Assembly has fallen off in number from forty-four to forty 
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two, by tills rather queer circumstance, that the one constilumt 
who sliould have elected tico members for Ills district, had gone 
to England. 

Wc must here jiaiise for a moment. We have, think, 
shown tliat it was the loss of monopoly, not the loss of slavery, 
which brought the West Indies to such a crash. Are wc then 
to conclude that though Slavery is acquitted. Free Trade stands 
condemned? Is the history of the West Indies to throw a 
shield over the falling cause of Protection ? 

Quito the reverse. Wc shall show’, ere wc have done, w’hat 
great wealth Free Trade has already begun to show’cr on the 
West Indies. It may be said, however, that though in the long 
run freedom of trade has sliowii itself their true friend, yet that 
at its outset it was a frightful calamity. But wc must remember 
that the case of the West Indies w’as wholly distinct from that 
of any nation which should atlopt Free Trade for itself. A 
nation in so doing would simply say, ‘ Instead of barring out 
' the good tilings of the w’orld by force of law’, 1 will let evory- 
‘ bod}’ w'ho likes pour them into my garners.’ 'I'liis can never, 
even from tlic first moment, have any other effect hut that of 
making that country riclier and happier. But in the case of 
the West Indies, it was quite aiiotlicr thing. There, a small 
group of islands had hitherto been assured of a sale ol‘ tbeir pro¬ 
duce to the motlier-conntry, without any foreign competition. 
'Po them tlic resolve of the inotlier-country to buy in the open 
market, instead of buying from tiiom, wius of course a heavy 
blow for a time. If the world had never bought guns except 
at Birmingham, and then suddenly resolved to buy them where- 
ever they were to be found, why, plainly at first, the guu- 
niakcrs of Birmingham would be in a bad w'ay. That was an 
exactly parallel ciisc. 'J'hc overthrow of a monopoly is of vast 
good to the world in general: to the monopolist it may for 
a while be ruin. 

We must remember, too, how unfair a competition was that 
W'bich was brought to bear by the Act of 1846. The people 
of Brazil and Cuba not merely had great multitudes of slaves, 
but they had the slave-trade, too, which was actually pouring 
150,00() slaves every year into these two countries.* It is 
allowed, on all hands, that the Cuban planters work their 
slaves to death, on an average, in seven years. They w’ork 

* In 1839, at any rate, Sir Fowe.Il Buxton demonstrated this to be 
the case, from a great mass of evidence, chiefly official. (The Slave 
Trade and its llemedy.) Wc need hardly remind the reader that 
Brazil has since given the slave up trade, but it still is carried on by 
Cuba. 
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night and day during the whole of crop time: and the losses 
are made good from A frica. Clearly, the British planter was 
not placed* ill a fair position, when exposed to such a competi¬ 
tion. Slavery alone, we are persuaded, would be beaten in a 
very few years by free labour. But slavery, when the slaves 
can be worked to death, and new ones got in their stead, is, 
indeed, a powerful antagonist. 

Yet with all this, tlic free trader may fairly triumph. It 
was naturally said in 1846, and it is often said now, that free 
labour must go to tlie wall when expo-ed to such a competition. 
But the sugar returns show, that the import of free-labour 
sugar, I'rom all free-labour countries, into the United Kingdom, 
amounted in the ten years ending with 1846, to 41,903,326 
cwt.: in the ten 5 'Cars ending with 18.56, it reached 54,616,229 
cwt. — showing that free labour liolds its own, and gains 
rapidly,—gains an increase of 12,712,903 cwt.—even under 
such a trial. Ho far as tlic inoilier country is concerned, 
her consniiiption of sugar lias increased, under the reduced 
duties, from 18,25.3,111 cwt. in the four years ending with 
1846, to 30,470,354 cwt. in the four years ending with 1858.* 
But, what is most remarkable (and should be well noted by 
financiers), not only has free trade made this vast addition to the 
comfort t»l‘ the peo[)lc, but the rrveuue arising from sugar has 
znem/sed, under the lovrercd duties,* from 17,750,847A in the 
four years referred to above, up to 20.883,583/. in the four years 
ending with 1858.t 

And now let us bid adieu to ‘the dreadful past.' Those 
times, thank God, arc clean gone for ever. Never again in the 
West Indies will the hand of man be cliaincd, or his industry 
cramped, by the law of England. That wickedness, that folly, 
is dead: and the misery they caused, that, too, is over. The 
anguish of the slave, his cry of ‘ Think me no man ? ’ as his flesh 
was torn by the lash, is heard no more. His former owner, 
impoverished, broken-hearted, has passed away. The old order 
has given place to new. But here we come to the main ques¬ 
tion of all, - - to the question Was that crash of 1847 but a 
passing hurricane, or was it the beginning of an unchangeable 
doom ? Are the West Indies ruined ? Was their knell sounded 
by the philanthropists and free-traders, who broke the slave’s 
bonds, and stripped those islands of Protection? Is it true that 


* I’lie consumption per head of the population was l71bs. in 1844, 
and SSJlha. iu 1858,—more tlian twice as much! 

t Statistical Tables, published in the ‘Economist’ of January 15, 
1859. 
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tlie West Indies arc, year by year, sinking deeper and deeper 
into barbarism and poverty, or has the groundwork been laid of 
a great and sound Avell-being ? 

But for the irresistible force of the official reports and 
statistics we shall bring forward, wc might hardly dare to utter 
our reply. So little has the eye of this country been drawn to 
the West Indies since the time of their tribulation, that few are 
aware of what has been since going on; and the world does 
not dream but that, as their groans are no longer heard, they 
arc silent in death. And yet, in truth, the West Indies are 
rising with great speed to a height of wealth, happiness, and 
comfort, unknown to them before. The two great experiments, 
the experiment of emancipation and the experiment of free- 
traile. have been followed by a success Avhich, for a wlnlc, was 
dashed with tlisappointment, but which, year by year, is growing 
more and more decisive. The application of sound princijdes, 
though it may have hastened a catastrojdic which could not have 
bciMi long delayed; though, as Mr. Bigelow says, it ‘precipi- 
‘ talcd a result which was inevitable,’ yet now is bringing our 
sugar islands round to a state of true pros])erity. 

Wc have already remarked that, when the artificial compul¬ 
sion which had ctmeentrated almost the whole labouring force 
of the slave colonics on the one work of sugar-making,—when 
that artificial com[)ulsion was taken away, there co’dd not fail 
to be a redistribution of.labour. Wc liave pointed oirt that it 
w^as desirable, as well as inevitable, that a variety of work sliould 
take tlio place of that sameness. In fact, the free-trader con¬ 
demns Protection on that very ground (amongst others), that it 
sets men to work at one kind of production, in lieu of those 
other kinds for which the soil and the climate would be more 
fit. Wc should not, therefore, have felt any disappointment 
had other occupations almost wholly di8i)laccd the }>roduction 
of the old staples. It would not have been the smallest proof 
that our islands were ruined. It might have come from a 
wiser and more profitable employment of labour. This, how¬ 
ever, has not been tlie result. Strangely enough, freedom of 
labour and of trade have not lessened but have actually in¬ 
creased the production of sugar in our former slave colonics! 
In the last two clear years of slavery (1832 and 1833), they 
exported to Great Britain, 8,471,744 cwt. In the two years 
1856, 1857, they exported to Great Britain alone, 8,736,654 
cwt. {Suf/ar Return, 1858.) And besides that, a large trade, 
altogether now, has sprung up with Australia, the United States, 
and other countries, of which we have no account. 

And more striking still is the result if we leave out the one 
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island of Janiiiica, where luisuianagciucnt and financial disorders 
(as we shall show presently) have clogged he3* grievously. Pass¬ 
ing by that one island, and taking into account the other sixteen, 
^ve find, that whereas, in the last six years of slavery, they ex- 
jiorled on an average 3,007,782 * cwt. of sugar, in the last four 
years. Great Britain alone has received from them 4,055,521 
owl., besides their new trade to foreign lands. 

'J'o this it may he objected, that we inclutJe Mauritius, which 
had the Jidvantagc of a large importation of Coolies, by whom 
the sugar is mainly produced. That is true. But it is to be 
borne in mind that the influx of free labour is exactly one of 
those advantages of which a land is debarred by slavery. It 
is a part of the curse of slavery tliat it repels the free man. 
When we arc told that to judge of the effect of emancipation we 
must exclude those colonics that imported Coolies, wc rcj>ly at 
«)uce that this useful importation has been one of tlie many bless¬ 
ings that freedom has brought in her train. But waiving this, 
and excluding the Mauritius as well as Jamaica, tlie remaining 
fifteen sugar islandsf produced in the three last years (1855-6-7), 
7,427,018 cwt. against 7,405,849, in the last three years of 
slavery. 8o too with rum. 'Without referring to the Mauritius 
( whose export has increased to 150 times its former amount!), 
the export of rum from all the West Indies except tJamaica, has 
increased from 2,722,880 gallons, under slavery, to 4,074,602 
gallojis under freedom. 

And in tlie same w'ay, excluding the two islands of IMauritius 
and Janiaic:i, (the one which has most prodigiously increased, 
and the one which has diminished in probperity,) wc find that the 
tonnage entered inwards in the three years, 1853-4-5, exceeds 
that of the years 1827-8-9, (the first of wdiich we have a return) 
liy 62,043 tons in the eight islands for which both return^ are 
furnished. Had we those for the other eight, and had wc these 
for the still more prosperous years, 1856, 1857, 1858, the return 
would be still more favourable. 

It is plain then that as regards seventeen out of the eighteen 
islands, more wealth is produced, even of that particular species 
which might have been expected to fail off! 

From Jamaica, and from Jamaica alone, the accounts con¬ 
tinue to be discouraging. Those received in 1853 and 1854, 

* This average is given in ‘ The State of the West Indies in 185.^ 
a colonial office document, not published, p. 19. 

f Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St, Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Trinidad, Bahamas, 
Demerariu Berbice. 

I 985,674, last period; 923,631, first period. 
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after tlic tcn-iblc devastation of the cholera and small-pox^ ■were 
very painful indeed. It is natural to ask why, when every 
other colony is rapidly rising to prosperity, why should this 
island, the finest and most important of all, be still in a depressed 
condition ? Nor is this question easily answered. In others of 
l^ic West Indian colonies there is a superabundance of waste 
hind. The other colonics have had to contend with the difficul¬ 
ties of encumbered estates, absentee proprietors, and a great fall 
in the price of produce. The other colonics have had their 
slaves set free, and have had to buy labour as best they 
could. Why should Jamaica be still deep under water, while 
they are, afloat? We cannot discover any specific cause which 
has operated there but did not oj)erd,te in other colonies, except 
it be the 8Uj)crlativc badness of its government. ‘ There is,’ 
says Sir C. Grey, * no system or consistency W’hatevcr in the 
‘ conduct of the financial afliiirs of tlic colony, nor any rccog- 
‘ iilscd organ oi' governnumt or legislature whicli has the power 
‘to bring about efleotivt, and comprehensive iin])rovemcnt8.** 
'I'liongh giving full weight to tlic difficulty arising from the 
want of labour, 

‘Tam porsuiided,’says Sir 11. llarkly,‘that the want of mutual 
confidence in the iransactions ol’ eve ry day life, and the insecurity of 
property arising from the inadequacy of the existing arrangenicTits 
for enforcing llui law, are at tlnj root «,»f the evils which are shaking 
society in this island to its basis.’ 

Some important changes, however, Iiavc been made; and the 
efftict already is visible in rapid imi)rovement. The exports of 
the island rose from 837,276/. in 1853, up to 1,003,325/. in 
1855, being an increase of 166,049/. in two years. And in the 
latter year the Governor says, * J feel far more confident of the 
‘ ultimate restoration of prosperity than I ever did before.’ f 

The latest news is of last October, when the commercial 
report was that, 

‘The southern districts have suffered greatly from severe drouglit, 
.and the deficiency would be very largcj. Btit on the north side of 
the island the prospects were the best known for many years. 

* The government Ipd in no way relax<‘d the .stringency of its 
financial enactments, and the country wa.s .suffering greatly under the 
pressure of excessive taxation.’ ( Times, Oct. 2.18J8.) 

Even tiamaica then seems to be making some step.** forward; 


* Papers relative to Jamaica, 1854, p. 6. 

■f The Reports of the hi-st two <n- thr(*e years contain no informa¬ 
tion, or statistics, as to the general state of damniea. 
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but still it is far outran by the other islands. Though a cata¬ 
logue raisonne of them may seem dull, yet we feci it to be of so 
mucli consequence to show how thoroughly freedom of labour 
and trade is working out the most beneficial results, that we 
shall venture to give a scries of extracts from the Governors* 
ref)orts, describing the state and prospects of each colony. But 
lest it should be thought that these extracts arc carefully culled 
to produce a particular impression, and that if the reader had 
the whole reports before him he would find complaints and la¬ 
mentations, we may at once say, that they :i])pcar to us to be 
fair samples of the views entertained by the Governors, and 
also by other gentlemen acquainted -with the West Indies. The 
language of complaint is no longer heard. Throughout these 
colonies hope and congratulation seem to have taken the place 
of irritation and despair.* 

* Antigua. — Satisfactory evidence is utforded, by tlic revenue 
returns, of increase in trade and mercantile business, consequent 
upon the revival of agricultural prosperity.’ f 

"■ liahamns .—The rapidity with which tliese islands are advancing, 
is indicated by the fact that the exports and imports rose from 
‘lOlAii'll. in 18o4, to fi04,421/. in 1855, an increase of 102,924/. in 
one year. Twenty-three vessels were built in the colony in the year 
18554 The governor refers, in 1851, to the “ great and important 
“ change for the better ” in the condition of the p<;ople, which he 
mainly attributes to improved education.’ 

^ liarhufloes. —1855. “Vast increase of trade.” “So far the 
“ succe.ss of cultivation by free labour in Barbadoes is unquestionable.” 
“In 1851 more sugar shippo<I from this island than in any one year 
“ since it ha.s been peopled : and it is a remarkable fact that there 
“ will be more labourers’ sugar made this yeai* Ilian previously.” 

‘Sugar exported in 1842, 21,545 hogsheads; in 1852, 48,785; the 
‘ increase being 27,240 hogsheads.’ 

In 1858, ‘a great increase in the value of the exports.* 
‘ The large proportion of land acquired by the labouring 
‘ classes furnishes striking evidence of their industry.’ 

Dominica. — 1853. ‘ 'I‘he steady maintenance of production 
‘ is full of promise as to the future.*§ The exports show a 
considerable increase under heads of sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, 
oranges, fruits, hides, hard wood, and cJlton. 1857. * Very 
‘ considerable increase in revenue, and an equally marked ira- 

■ , 1 . .. . .. ... ■■ . — I— ■ . 

* Wc have alway.s taken the last account we could find; but 
very often the governors send reports full of local affairs, with no 
reference to the general state of the island. In all cases, the later 
the report the more gratifying it is found to be. 

t Report, 1858. :j: Ibid. 1856. § Report, 1854. 
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‘ provement in the amount of imports.^ The Governor also 
dwells on the industry of tlie bulk of the population, and in the 
great amount of general ctmifort and independence among the 
labouring class, in which their industry has resulted.* 

* The n.ntive labonror, whose growing independence, manifested in 
the “ small patches of canes and little wooden mills here and there 
“ dotting the chequered plain around,” the significance of which was 
so pointedly alluded to in the last despatch of your Excellency’s pre¬ 
decessor, has risen a step higher, ami we now see him becoming the 
lessee of large sugar plantations regularly established, with all the 
usual appliances. As witn<'ss, for example, the lessee of Uopo Vale 
Estate, containing 492 acres, with water mill and works complete; 
the lessee of Perseverance Estate, containing 522 acres, with steam 
engine and other apparatus complete; and the lessee oF^Mount Hard¬ 
man, formerly a sugar estate, and lately a cattle farm, with 400 acres 
of pasture and wood, soon to be revived into its former state of 
flonrisliing luxuriance. True, thes<! w'cre abandoned j»roperties be¬ 
longing to absent and needy proprietors, who had not the means of 
keeping up the (Mjllivation, and were glad to concede them on mere 
nominal terms ; but in tb(i course of time tlio properties will improve 
without any co.st to the owners, w'lnle they furnish the means of pro¬ 
fitable employment to and engage tlic enterprise of an aspiring class. 
It is cases like these that the more intelligent labourer is laying him¬ 
self out for; and as lu* can manage more economically than his edu¬ 
cated landlord, he spends less, and saves more; and when he cannot 
find a frieml to assist him with pecuniary advances, h(! procures the 
physical help uf Ids fellow labourers, and at harvest either shares the 
produce or roniunerates tlie.m from the proceeds of the sale. Even 
the “ old established haruls,” who find it ditheult to struggle .against 
the tide, are now emulating llic do8pise<I “wooden mills,” and gladly 
take the canes nf ilieir own labourers and neighbouring petty settlers, 
and manufacture them on the share system, in order to make up 
something like a return of produce- on their ancient patrimony.* 

From Grenada wc Iiear (18581 that' contentment appefirs to 
‘ pervade all classes of the cornnuinity. ‘ A proprietary body 
‘ of considerable magnitude and importance has already risen 

* from the labouring class.’ ' State ol‘ tlie finances most satis- 
' factory,’—owing to augmentation in the imports. Some re¬ 
marks on the want of labour, but the trade of the island* rose 
in the last two years of which we have returns (1851 and 1852), 
from 205,282/. to 293,69(5/., an increase of 88,414/. 

In the ' Times’ of October 15. 1858, the Grenada licport is 
that * a greatly extended surface is covered by (sugar) cultiva- 

* tion.’ A considerable increase is noted in the exports of sugar, 
mm, and cocoa. 




Keport, 1858. 
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It has been urged on the people of Grenada by Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, M.P., to abolish all tonnage and import duties, and 
make all taxation direct; but at present they have not adopted 
this sensible advice. 

* A class of peasant proprietors and renters of land has come into 
existence, which in its degree is making rapid strides in prosperity 
and independence, and a new class of tradesmen more fitted to supply 
its limited wants than the larger mercantile firms. But with the 
change in their position the peasantry of Grenada have hitherto 
altered hut very slightly their simple habits of life, and consequently 
their purchases of imported goods for personal consumption do not 
suffice to fill n]» the void that has been created. As tlioy advance in 
civilisation as well as in material well-being, they will no doubt be¬ 
come consumers on a more extench'd scale, but tlie present taritf 
being adapted to a different state of things, operates to check this 
development.' 

(huann. — ISTonc of the West Indies liavc gone through a 
harder struggle. ‘The fall of prices in 1847 and 1848 was so 
® sudden and enormous as to have almost annihilated the 
colony at that crisis,* writes the Governor in 1852; but be 
goes on to state, that now ‘ the revenue is flourishing, population 
‘ augmenting, education spreading, crime diminishing, and trade 
‘ Increasing.’ 

Jilontscrraf ,—After rcfcn’lng to ‘ the improved and improv- 
‘ing stale of the community, as allowed on all liauds,’ and giving 
various details, the Governor says, (in 185.1), ‘ So much for the 
‘ increase of confidence, enterprise, and industry in IMontscrrat.’ 
* No island in these seas exhibits a more decisive tendency to 
social and moral regeneration and improvement. The rural 
‘ population arc quiet, contented, and orderly. Their condition 
‘ one of groat comfort.’ A new system of tJixation (as we un¬ 
derstand, throwing it off imports upon real property) came into 
operation in tfunc, 1856, and with such striking and powerful 
effect, that t'.ic imports more than doubled in value in the course 
of the year! 

Nci'is .—The case of this island is peculiarly interesting, bc- 
causc'iii it an experiment has been tried in taxation, which may 
perhaps some day become generally adopted throughout the 
world. 'J'hings in Nevis had got to such a desperate state — 
they w'ere, in fact, past all hearing — that at last Mr. President 
Seymour, a gentleman of remarkable boldness and vigour, in¬ 
duced the legislature to consent to a radical change in the fiscal 
system. The import duties were totally abolished: and a tax 
of 2t> per cent, placed on rentals. 

Small as the field was in which this experiment was tried, its 
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astonisbing results arc worth noting by statesmen. The new 
system carnc into play, March, 1856. In that year the imports 
rose from 19,728/. to 34,449/. New shops were speedily^ 
opened. House-rent rose threefold. The sound of the hammer 
was heard, and the smell of fresh paint experienced, where all 
had been crumbling decay. * The roads appear as if the greater 

* part of the population had new clothed themselves, and in the 
‘ harbour, so often deserted, I now count ten ships of consider- 
' able burden.’* 

St. Kitts. —‘ A larger quantity of sugar is produced now than 
‘ in the time of slavery,’ f (though on a smaller area). ‘ The 
‘ agricultural prospects of the island are most encouraging. * Its 

* financial condition continues satisfactory; so do the Education 

* Keturns. The whole trade increased from 246,536/., in 1856, 
*to 352,769/.* in 1857—an increase of 106,233/. in one year! 

* Attendance in schools steadily increasing ^; crime steadily 
‘ diminishing.’ § 

St. Lucia.—‘ At no period in her history was there a greater 

* brciulth of land under sugar cultivation, than at the present 
' moment.’ || The Education Ileturns arc ' on the whole ex- 

* treincly satisfactory.’ There seems to the Governor to be ‘an 
‘ increasing desire on the part of a very respectable IT portion of 
‘the inhabitants to avail themselves of the schools.* In 1857, 
the Administrator notes the extension of canc cultivation**; and 
says that ‘the aspect of the country is more promising: the 
‘ prospects of the agriculturist are encouraging.’ 

Sugar exported from 1838—1842, 4,588,475 lbs.; and from 
1852—1856, 6,392,093 lbs.; the increase being 1,803,618 lbs. 

St. Vincent. —In 1852 the Governor described the financial 
management as ‘ inexcusable.’ In 1856 important reforms were 
made. The result is, that, in 1857, he says, ‘ It is matter of 
‘ great satisfaction to me to stiitc that . . . the foundation has 
‘been laid for a great and progressive improvement.’ He 
speaks of extended cultivation, and of ‘ a really sound and 
‘ healthy state of the colony at present, and a cheering and pro- 

_C_ - 

* Rcpft’t, 1857. President Bumbold, who succeeded President Sey¬ 
mour, disapproved of the cliange, on account of the greater difficult}'* 
of raising revenue by direct taxation. He says, however, that 
‘ there appears now to bo at work an industrious spirit of improve- 
‘ ment: cultivation appears to be carefully attended to.There 

* is ample room to hope for the gradual regeneration of the colony.’ 

t Report, 1856. % Ibid. 1858. § Ibid. 18.56. 

I Ibid. 1853. % In the sense of a very lorge portion. 

** Report, 1852.* 
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* mising prospect for the future.’ He says ^hc condition of the 
labourer is almost universally one of comfort; and describes the 
rising villages, the growing number of freeholders and Icase- 
liolders, and the steady pre^ressive increase in the value of im¬ 
ports.* In 1858 he describes the colony as in a * most satisfac- 
‘ tory state.’ ‘ Agricultural operations largely extended; ’ his 
anticipation of its continued progress and prosperity had been 
fully realised. Imports and exports had increased from 249,526/. 
in 1856, to 406,159/.j in 1857 ; an increase of 156,633/. in one 
year.f And he expressly attributes it to * increased cultivation 
'and prosperity.* He says, 'the cheerful prospects of 1856 are 

* being fully realised. The present position of St. Vincent is 
‘ most satisfactory, and its future most promising.* 

In Tobago, again, the accounts were dismal, in 1852 and 1853, 
which the Governor said was beyond doubt owing to the state 
of its financial affairs. In 1856, however, an improvftl system 
having l)een adopted, the result ivS, that already the Governor 

* has much satisfaction in taking a more encouraging view of the 
' prospects of the colony.* | A marked imju’ovcment is visible 
in the revenue returns. The labourers are described as well- 
behaved and industrious. § 

Tortola under slavery exported 15,559 cwt. of sugar. It 
now exports none at all. But the change is wholly an advantage. 
The island is singularly suitable for the raising of stock, and 
accordingly ‘ all the people, with few exceptions, are owners of 
' cattle, which they dispose of to great advantage.* 

' It is very gratifying to be able to observe that the labouring 
' population appear fully sensible of the advantages of education 
< to their children, and that the latter manifest a great desire to 

* benefit by the opportunity afforded them.’ 

Trinidad is highly flourishing. The whole trside haa increased 
from a yearly average under slavery, of 810,636/., to 1,239,241/. 
in 1856, an increase of 428,605/. In 1852 the crop was the 
largest ever shipped from the island; and it has been extending 
since,—' marked improvement in the cultivation of the sugar 
' cstiates.*|| Export of sugar rose from an average of 310,797 
cwt under slavery, to one of 426,042 in tlic seven year^ending 
1854. 

These specific accounts of the several islands are borne out 
by the statistics and reports that relate to our West Indies 
en masse. To men of business, one fact will seem almost 
enough by itself to show their sound commercial state, namely, 


t 1858. 
11 1853. 


* 1857. 

§ Ibid. 


$ Ibid. 
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that in the year 1857 the Colonijd Bank received tills from the 
West Indies to the amount of more than l^SOOjOOO/., and less 
than 80007. were returned.* Nor was there a single failure in 
the West India trade during the severe commercial crisis in 
the autumn of that year. Furthermore, coffee, cotton, wool, 
sugar, rum, cocoa, arc all exported in increasing quantities. 
The total exports from Great Britain to the West Indies in 
1857 were valued at half a million more than the average of 
llie preceding ten years, and actually in that year equalled her 
exports to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Greece, Azores, 
Madeira, and Morocco, all combined.f The exports and im¬ 
ports together of the West Indies amounted, in the four years 
ending with 1853, to just 32,500,000; and in the four years 
ending with 1857, to just 37,000,0007., an increase of4,500.0007. 
in four years. In the year 1857, tlie lotjil* trade, to and fro, 
of those islands was valued at 10,735,0007., and (iis noted above), 
the value of the sugar alone imported from them into the 
United Kingdom, in that year was no less than 5,618,000/. I , 

• These official statistics and reports absolutely demonstrate the 
fact that the West Indies arc rapidly advancing in wealth and 
prosperity; nor must it be supposed that they arc merely 
‘putting money in their purse,’ without a corresponding advance 
in the general character of the people. In this respect the change 
from die old state of things is described on all hands as being 
most gratifying ^; and especially in those thousands of cases 
where the negroes have built altogether new villages for them¬ 
selves. The cottages are either neatly thatehed, or sfiingled 
with pieces of hard wrood. Some arc built of stone or wood; 
but generally are jilastcred also on the outside, and white¬ 
washed. Many^ ,arc ornamented with a * jiortico in front, to 
screen the sitting apartment from sun and rain; Avhile for the 
admission of light and air, as well as to add to their appearance, 
they exhibit cither shutters or jalousies, painted green, or small 
glass w'iudows. 

* There is usually a sleeping apartment at each end and a sitting- 
room in the centre. The floors are in ruosi iustanccs terraced, al¬ 
though boarded ones for sleeping-rooms are becoming common. 
Many of the latter contain good mahogany bedsteads, a w^ashing- 
stand, a looking-glass, and chairs. The middle aparlinciit is usually 
furnished with a sideboard, displaying sundry articles of crockery 


* See Report of Colonial Bank, for June 30. 1857. 
t Trade and Navigation Accounts, 1858. 

j See Antigua and the Antiguans ; Pliilippo’s Jamaica, &c. &c.; 
Sir 11. Barkly’s Journal, in 1853, (F. F.) Despatch. May. 1854. 
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ware, some decent-looking chairs, and not unfrequently witli a few 
broadsheets of the Tract l^iety hung round the walls in neat frames 
of cedar. For cooking food, and other domestic purposes, a little 
room or two is erected at the back of the cottage, where are also 
arranged the various conveniences for keeping domestic stock.' The 
villages are laid out in regular order, being divided into lots more or 
less intersected by roads or streets. The plots are usually in the 
form, of an oblong square. The cottage is situated at an equal dis¬ 
tance from each side of the allotment, and at about eight or ten feet 
from the public thoroughfare. The piece of ground in front is, in 
some instances, cultivated in the style of a Kuropcan garden; dis¬ 
playing rose-bushes, and other flowering shrubs, among the choicer 
vegetable productions; while the remainder is covered with all the 
substantial vegetables and fruits of the country heterogeneously 
intermixed.* 

The result is, that they present * a very pleasing appearance.* 
Sir Henry llarkly was reminded by those in the hills of the vilifies 
in Switzerland, and he says they have a decided air of progressive 
civilisation and comfort about them; and that it is quite dear, 
whatever may be the case elsewhere, that their inhabitants lur^ 
not retrograding either in their moral or physical condition. 
And the same despatch contains a report by a stipendiary ma¬ 
gistrate, and speaks of ‘ the thousands of well cultivated settlc- 
‘ ments, with their tastefully arranged cottages and gardens, 

* which have given quite a different appearance to the country 

* since August 1838, and bespeak the prosjjerlty and comfort of the 
‘ occupants, and present a cheering prospect, and an encouraging 
^ hope for the future.** Another magistrate reports tp him 
that the advancement in the condition of the labouring class is 
unmistakably apparent. 

‘ The peasantry, w’ho were formerly unused to domestic comfort 
and a state of independence, are now otherwise circumstanced. A 
very large number of them are owners of freehold properties, on 
which they are comfortably located. They also own a large number 
of hPrses, hogs, and other live stock. They trade extensively in the 
native products of the parish, which they cultivate in such abundance, 
that boats are constantly conveying cargoes of yams, coeoas, and 
plantain's to the port of Falrnonih in the parish of Trelawncy, whore 
they are scarce, and in great demand. The vessels employed in this 
traffic are almost exclusively their own property, flfhe degrading 
practice of concubinage has been forsaken by a large number, who 
liavc embraced the marriage state, and the weekly publication of 
intended matrimonial alliances, is proof that matrimony among them 
is on the increase. They contribute more largely than any other 
class to the general taxation of the parish, and not a few enjoy and 


* Sir H. Barkly, 1854. Appendix. 
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exercise ■' electoral rights. Generally they may! be said to be a 
fair specimen of the labouring people of this island; willing and 
tractable, civil and obedient, confiding in those who employ them, 
often toiling on estates for weeks and months in expectation of 
reward, but in many instances ill-requited for their confidence and 
labour by disappointment and non-payment.’ 

The number of such settlements established since emancipa¬ 
tion is almost incredible. Within eight years of that event, 
nearly two hundred villages of the kind we have been describing, 
bad been built, .md lull 100,000 acres of land purchased, by 
the negroes of Jamaica alone. A statement was read in the 
House of Commons, in 1842, by Lord Stanley (then Colonial 
Minister), that ‘ it would appear wonderful liow so much had 

* been accomplished in the island, in building, planting, digging, 

‘ and making fences. The number of freeholders who have be- 
' come freeholders by their accumulation and industry, in the Island 
^ of Jamaica amounted^ in 1840, to 7,340.’ 

It is usual to fancy that tlic free negroes desert the estates to 
squat upon wild lands; but although this has occasionally been 
the case, by far the greater number of them have bought land, 
and that at a good price, for their settlements. And the negro 
proprietor is just as proud of his own home and freehold as any 
Englishman might be. The names they give them may be 
taken as a slight indication of their feelings: Content ray own,’ 

* Comfort Castle,’ ‘ Happy Hut,’' Thank God to s- e it,’ and so 
fortli. One is mentioned by the E.ev. Mr. Philippo, as being 
entitled ‘ Occasion call,’ wliicli the owner explained thus: * If 
' any person have business wid me, him can come in; but if 

* him don’t want me in pottickler, me no wants him company, 
‘ and him no ’casion to come.’ 

In ap[)earance very many of the negroes have by no means a 
disagreeable exterior. In fact the clever authoress of ‘ Antigua 

* and the Antiguans ’ declares that many of the creole * negroes 
may be termed very goodlookinga High and well-formed fore¬ 
heads, blaclv and sparkling eyes, aquiline noses, and lips with only 
a slight pout, arc not uncommon, though others of the same race 
are more like apes than human beings. Both men and women, 
she tells us, arc seldom to be seen except in the most becoming 
attire; the dress of the women generally consisting of a printed 
or cotton gown, with a white handkerchief tied round their heads 
like a turban, and a neat straw hat trimmed with white ribband. 
But on high days and festivals, it must be owned that the splen¬ 
dour of the negro array is not in the purest taste. One of the 


t. e., native: not imported from Africa. 
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writers on tlic West Indies was shocked by seeing a negress 
who actually was adorned with pink stockings, yellow shoes, and 
a bonnet of green trimmed with pink, and dis[)laying a blue rose 
with silver leaves! Silks, satins, muslins, and crapes arc plenti¬ 
fully used, and even the ‘ gentlemen * will come out on occasion 
in a truly glorious costume; with velvet collars, radiant waist¬ 
coats, and boots expressly made to ‘stamp and creak ’ well. They 
all carry umbrellas, silk if possible; and ])oc]vet-handkcrchiefs, 
with one end making its appearance from the coat pocket. 
We are told, however, tliat the love* for gaudy colours is dis¬ 
appearing ; and that modesty and sensibility are becoming in¬ 
creasingly apparent in the female sex. lii tlieii* names, the 
march of intellect has extinguished the Sambos, Porapeys, and 
Darkeys of former days, and now the shining ])ickaninnies re¬ 
joice in the appellations of * Adeline Floretta,’ ‘Rosalind Mone- 
‘ mia,* ‘ Alonzo Frederick,’ and so forth. One cannot but 
smile at these little affectations; but all this shows a progress 
towards refinement and civilisation, though some of its offshoots 
are laughable. The same may be said of their manners, in 
which a surprising improvement has taken ])lacc. ‘ The uncouth 
‘ address and sullen aspect and carriage of the slaves ’ has been 
replaced by a great deal of graceful kindliness and case towards 
strangers, and a politeness and respect to each other which may 
often approach extravagance, but is much better than the rough 
address so cwmmon in many parts of .England, among the 
working classes. No negro peasant meets another without 
exchanging salutations and iiupiirics. Age is particularly vene¬ 
rated, and the noisy little negroes at their sport will stop while 
one of their old people are passing, with, ‘Jlow dy’c ma’m,’ 
and, ‘ How dy’c me picncc,’ is the courteous reply. , Every one 
praises their generosity and kindness. To the miserable pauper 
whites, who abound in some of the West Indies (and whose 
squalor and feebleness show the wisdom of Carlyle’s expecta¬ 
tion that the West Indies v\^ll some day be saved by a popu¬ 
lation of ‘ true splinters of the old Ilarz rods, lieroic white men, 
‘ worthy to be called old Saxons,’) they arc often known to 
act the part of guardian angels. They will work for them, 
feed them, clothe them, without the slightest wish or prospect 
of receiving remuneration. 

They are rising too with rapidity in the social scale, and 
would seem to be fit for any kind of employment. Mr. Band 
mentions, tliat in the legislatures of many of the islands, there 
are already sundry negro members, as well as many gentlemen 
of colour. When Mr. Bigelow visited Jamaica, there were ten 
or a dozen coloured men in the Legislative Assembly, which 
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consists altogether of about fifty members; and the police force, 
the officers of the penitentiaiy, the officers of the courts of 
justice, as well as some of the barristers, were coloured men; 
and we believe they have since been freely admitted to tlic 
magistracy and to political office. The old prejudices against 
African blood is disappearing, though under slavery it was 
intensely strong; so much so, that the coloured people were 
generally not allowed to bo buried in the same churchyard 
with the whites. Nay, at St. John’s, in Antigua, the church 
bell was not allowed to be profaned by tolling for the demise of 
these degraded people, and a smaller one was actually provided 
for that purpose! 

Year by year, too, education is making way; and though in 
some districts it is complained that the negroes do not show 
eagerness to obtain schooling for their children, from others very 
satisfactory reports arc sent; and the governors, almost without 
exception, state that crime is diminishing in the islands. In fact, 
crime of an atrocious character is very rare indeed. The 
negroes arc guilty of a great deal of petty pilfering, and they 
are also regardless of truth; but, happily, drunkenness is 
not one of their prevailing faults ; nor are they given to deeds 
of violence, or of deliberate villany.- They arc a merry, light¬ 
hearted, and kindly people; sorncwh.at shallow and thought¬ 
less, and witli the faults that come of that character; but docile, 
orderly, and peaceable. 

Wc must now conclude. Wc trust the reader will agree 
with us in thinking that the facts of the case prove, First, that 
if emancipation might have worked better, had duo preparation 
been miule for freedom, this was the fault, not of the abolitionists, 
hut of the planters. Secondly, that the lack of labourers has 
been very troublesome in some localities, but has not amounted 
to a severe grievance, and has not arisen from the indoleucc of 
the negroes. Thirtlly, that the crash of 1847 and the ensuing 
years was not caused by cmancijiiition; but was caused by the 
fall in the price of sugar, consequeut on the Act of 1846, aud 
the concurrent events. 

Each of these propositions is of importance. But the two 
main conclusions which arc enforced upon us by our investiga¬ 
tion are these. The one, that slavery and monopoly were 
bearing the West Indies to ruin. The other, that under 
free labour and free tragic they arc rising to wealth. Under 
slavery and monopoly, the labouring class was miserable and 
was perishing miserably. Under slavery and monopoly, th6 
owners of the soil were reduced to the greatest pitch of dis¬ 
tress. The state of afiairs which had arisen under this old dis- 
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pensatiou had rendered a crash some day inevitable. But 
yvhen once that blow had fallen, and the old things had passed 
away, and the new things had com'e, then the inherent virtue 
of the principle of freedom became manifest; and it is now 
working ou(i»the most beneficent, the most astonishing — what 
a few years ago would have seemed the most incredible— 
results. Wisdom has been justified of her children. Seeking 
only to do the thing that was right and noble, — seeking 
not to please herself, but to do justice, — England set free 
her slaves. It is plain that but for tiiat measure, her colonies 
would have sunk to irretrievable destruction. It jirovcs now 
that by that measure, she has set them on the way to happiness 
and prosperity ; that not only are the former slaves enjoying a 
degree of comfort and independence almost unparalleled, bait 
that OUT own trade with these islands is becoming of higher 
and higher value. They arc yearly enriching us more and 
more with the wealth of their fertile soil. Instead of being 
the y»lague of statesmen, the disgrace of England, they arc be¬ 
coming invaluable possessions to the British Crown. Never did 
any deed of any nation show more signally that to do right is 
the truest prudence, than the great deed of emancipation. 

‘ Noi once or twice, in our rough island story, 

The patli of duty was the way to glory.’ 

And in her dealings with the negro race, both in the West 
Indies and in Africa, England having ‘ only thirsted for the 
‘ right,’ has already b-giin to find the wisdom of that course. 
The fight for freedom has been fouglit amid great discourage¬ 
ments ; for a time there Averc heart-breaking druAvbacks to the 
success attained. But it has been fought Avith a good courage. 
And now the spread of commerce and civilisation in West 
Africa; the happiness of the West Indian peasuutry; tiie im¬ 
proving agriculture, the extending trade of these islands; the 
eheering ncAvs Avhich governor after governor is sending home 
of their thriving state, — such is the reward, to herself, as well 
as to them, which England is reaping, from a generous, self- 
denying, Christian policy. 
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AiiT. VI. — 1. Dali^tia and Montenegro, By Sir J. Gabdner 

Wilkinson, F.KS., &c. 2 vols. London; 1848. 

2. Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, By A. A. PaTON. 

2 vols. London: 1849. 

3. Montenegro and the SHavoniajis of Turkey. By Count 

Valeria?? Kuasinski. London: 1853. 

A MONO what may.be termed the byways of history and 
geography, there is, probably, none more full of interest of 
various kinds than that which leads to the highland principality 
of Montenegro. JS^one wdll better repay the attention of the 
])oliticnl student; of the scholar wishing to realise the scenes of 
Homeric and patriai*chahlifc; or of the artist in search of savage 
yet sublime scenery, and of strange and jiicturesque costumes. 
In the fifteenth dcntiiry this little mountain-state,— a fragment 
of the great mediaeval kingdom of Scrvla, — arose, like Ararat^ 
above tlie tloud of Maliommcdanisin which then threatened t* 
overwhelm'all the south and east of Europe. It arose at a 
crisis when the Sultan had finally seated himself on the throne 
t>f the Cicsars at Constantinople, as well as of the Caliphs at 
Bagdad; and when even the Pope was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, for the victorious Infidels had vowed to stable their 
horses in the Mother Church of Christendom, -and to add the 
spoils of the old to those of the new Rome. And during the 
four centuries that have elapsed since that period, this rugged 
tribe of unconquerable mountaineers, and their princes, — as in 
the heroic ages of Greece, kings at once and high priests,— 
have often won no ordinary claims to the attention of Christian 
Europe. Far beyond those frontier commonwealths, which 
long bore the brunt of the barbaric invasions of the Turks,— 
beyond the kingdom of Hungary, beyond the republic of Venice, 
beyond even the Knights pf St. John, — the Montenegrins 
held manfully, during many generations, the outpost of danger 
and Christianity. 

The access to Montenegro is easy for all who come in peace 
and friendship. Like most mountaineers, the Montenegrins are 
overflowing in their courtesy and respect towards all foreigners 
who trust themselves to their honour and hospitality. Indeed, 
by them, as by the Scotch Highlanders of old, the very name 
of stranger is regarded as almost holy. And it is a journey of 
scarce a week from London or Paris to the village capital of 
Tzetinie. Three or four days of railroad will bring the traveller 
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to Trieste. Tliere he will embark in a coasting steamer, which 
visits many remarkable pEces on the eastern coast of the Adri¬ 
atic. Such arc Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, famous for the 
siege which it stood against the combincdlforccs of the French 
and the Venetians at the commencement of the fourth Crusade; 
Spalato, a very singular and interesting town, entirely built (as 
its name implies) within the precincts and out of the vast ruins 
of Diocletian’s IPalacc at Salona; and Kagusa, that tiny but 
gallant commonwealth, which once sent its argmes to every 
sea, and during many centuries maintained its independence 
against both Venice and Turkey, the powerful neighbours 
whose dominions hemmed in its narrow territory. On the 
tliird day of his voyage along those historic shores, and among 
the picturesque J3almatian islands, the traveller reaches the 
Austrian frontier town of Gattaro, situated at tlic inner ex¬ 
tremity of that beautiful inlet of the |ca, the Xlhizonic Gulf of 
antiquity, now known as the Bocche di Cattaro, As the terri¬ 
tory of Montenegro may be best compared to a natural citadel, 
so in the Bay of Cattaro below is j)rc8cntcd the spectacle of a 
^line of gigantic docks, hewn out from the mountains by the 
hand of Nature. Three vast basins communicate with each 
other by narrow channels, termed mouths {Bocche\ which the 
Austrian Government, bent on making Cattaro the Sebastopol 
of the Adriatic, is now strongly fortilying. So great is the 
expanse of water, that all the fleets* of Europe united together 
could find safe and commodious shelter in each ul‘ these splendid 
harbours, whose depth would allow the largest ships of war to 
be moored close to tlie shore. 

From the entrance of the Bocche to the town of Cattaro, 
the steamer occupies about two hours; and as it proceeds on¬ 
wards through the winding gulf, a shifting panorama of views 
recalls the soft beauty of the Lake of Como, mingled with the 
sterner scenery of the Lake of Lucerne. The craggy mountains 
rise abruptly on cither side, with, a majestic sweep, barely allow¬ 
ing room for the succession of villages which fringe the shore at 
their feet; and whose gay Italian towers imd steeples, surrounded 
with gardens and vineyards, and embowered in groves of olive 
and cypress, arc mirrored in the deep still water. 

The Montenegrin frontier is at only one hour’s ascent 
above Cattaro. In the streets of the town, and in the market- 
plac<j, or bazaar, recalling the Agora of the ancient Greeks, 
outside its walls, the traveller will obtain bis first sight of the 
Montenegrins, who descend thither to sell or barter the scanty 
produce of their mountains. Here a group of Ferianiks*, 

* So called from the feather (pero) worn in tJieir caps. 
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Prince DamcPs body-guard, arc displaying their tall 'and 
athletic forms, their rich national costumes, their embroidered 
tunics and flowing kilts, and their silver-hilted pistols and 
dirts; there a shepherd warrior, with the graceful struceaf or 
plai^f many colours, resembling the Spanish marafa, thrown 
acroS?his shoulder, is exhibiting to a Hungarian grenadier 
or Tyrolese rifleman of the Austrian garrison, the medals 
on his breast which bear witness to his prowess in many a 
foray and battle with the Turks. Jlcyond, parties of Monte¬ 
negrin women, seated under the trees, and conspicuous from 
their red caps, ornamented with tassels, beads, and coins, their 
gay white pelisses, and their leather girdles, studded with agates 
and cornelians, — are comparing tlicir kerchiefs and trinkets, or 
bargaining with the sombre-dressed townspeojde. - 

* From Cattaro to Tzetiuie the distance is about twenty Eng¬ 
lish miles, — a mule-ride of five or six hours. By a succession 
of zigzags, the Austrians have carried a very steep bridle-path, 
closely resembling a staircase, so far as the Montenegrin frontier, 
which is nearly half-way uj) tlie precipitous face of Mount 
Sella, or Loveen, rising immediately behind the town. As tile 
traveller winds slowly and wearily up the ascent, the indented 
shores of the bay, studded wdth towns and villages, the 
luoimtulns standing, like silent warders, around; tlic blue 
Adriatic beyond, arc spread beneath him with tlic distinctness 
of an immense model. Above, a few Montenegrin shepherds, 
with their flocks, ai)i)car literally to hang from the cliffs and 
snow-drifts. It is easily understood with what fierce impatience 
the mountaineers, pent ii]i among their cold and starving rocks, 
bgar their rigid exclusion fj-om all free access to the sea, and 
from the groves and gardens whore there is no winter, — all 
scarce^ a rifle-shot below their frontier. ' The most important 
‘ acquisition for j^Ioiitencgro,’ says Count Krasinski, ‘and with- 
‘ out which it will never make any real advance in civilisation, 

* is that of a seaport, however small it may be, in order to have 
‘ a direct and free communication with the rest" of the world; 
‘ and, indeed, it cannot but be a cause of constant heart-burning 
‘ to the Montenegrins to gaze on the sea, which at Cattaro is 

* separated from their country by less than the distance of a rifle- 

* shot, and not to have any access to it, except with the per- 
‘ mission of the i^ustrians, and on submitting to all the vexa- 

* tions of their quarantine and passport systems.’ {Krasin^kif 

p. 81.) 

When the summit of the paa*?, which a few resolute marks¬ 
men could defend against a host, is at length surmounted, the 
lofty peak of Loveen, one of the highest in Montenegro, rises 
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immediately on the right; while, on the dreary upland plain in 
front, stfind the rude stone houses, partly thatched, and partly 
covered with wooden shingles, of the village of Negosh, whence 
sprung the ruling family of Petrovich, and* others of 'the 
principal clans of the principality. The scene aroimd, as 
elsewhere in Montenegro, though stern and solitary, is^ot all 
barren or desolate. There are rich pasturages among the 
forests which partly clothe the sides of the mountains; while, 
half-concealed among the crags, peep out, here and there, 
romantic dells, glittering with wild flowers; sunny slopes and 
tiny voles, capable of the highest culture, and where the Mon¬ 
tenegrins raise their harvests of hay and corn. 

From the brow of a hill about one hour beyond Negosh, a 
wide and magnificent view opens over the southern districts of 
the principality, and the beautiful lake of Scodra, or Scutari, 
which closely resembles, in its main features, the Liigo di 
Garda in Italy. The horizon is bounded by the distant 
mountains of Albania, once the stronghold of Scanderbeg, the 
heroic ally of Montenegro in her infant struggles for life against 
Mahomed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. Hence the 
traveller descends to the valley of Tzetinie, the smallest capital 
in Europe, for it consists of only thirty or forty houses en¬ 
circling the palace of the prince, and the church and convent, 
which form the Yalhalla, the national temple and central shrine, 
of his race. 

We have now shown that Tzetinie may be reached from 
London in an easy and highly entertaining journey of a single 
week. Thus, in seven days after his escape from the wigs and 
gowns, the heat and dust, the quibbles and wrangling*of 
lYestminster Hall, an English Judge may contemplate the 
Prince of Montenegro, surrounded by the chief wariors and 
senators 7 ^ fiihoprse) of his tribe, — their dark eyes 

and glittering arms flashing in the sun, and their long hair and 
white tunics streaming in the wind, — as he daily administers 
justice at his palace gate, under the open sky, in the pure 
mountain air; —justice like that once administered by Aga¬ 
memnon in the camp before Troy, or by Abraham at the door of 
his tent in the wilderness. But it is the statesman and scholar 
who will feel the keenest interest, and derive the most lively sa¬ 
tisfaction, from a visit to this primitive region, which- still pre¬ 
sents a ^cture of the court and camp of an Homeric king. 

The Montenegrin polity was organised in its present form by 
the late Vladika, Peter II.; and is described as foUoivs by Sir 
G. Wilkinson^, who visited the Mountain in 1844:— 

* Vol. i. pp. 454-6. 
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* The government of Montenegro may (almost) be called republican, 
all affairs relating to the. public good being settled in the General 
Assembly. The same privilege of discussion is enjoyed by the people 
ns in other Slavonic communities of ancient and modern times; and 
if the government is not democratic, as among the early Slavonians 
(mentioned by Procopius), respect for the popular rights is duly 
maintained, and every village or department has the right of electing 
its own chiefs. And though the reforms made by the present Yla- 
dika (Peter II.) have made a considerable change in the mode of 
goveimmcnt, in the enactment and administration of laws, and in the 
establishment of a senate*, the voice of the people has still its weight 
in all matters relating to the common interests of the country. In¬ 
deed, the ruler of Montenegro ought to be appointed to his office by 
the. popular voice, and the General Diet has the right of his election. 
But the supreme power, as in some other Slavonic countries, has 
long since been confined to one family; and, unless a good reason 
could be assigned, has always been given to the immediate heir; so 
that the elective principle, in tile appointment of the chief magis¬ 
trate, has not for many years been really carried out.’ 

* In a semicircular recess, formed by the rocks on one side of the 
plain of Tzetinie, and about lialf-a<mile to the southward of the 
town, is a level piece of grass land, with a thicket of low poplar trees. 
Here the Diet is held; from which the spot has received the name of 
Mali Sbor, “ the small assembly.” When any matter is to be dis¬ 
cussed th<} people meset in this their JRnnimede, or “ meadow of coun- 
“cil,” and, partly on the level space, partly on the rocks, receive 
from the Vladika notice of the question proposed. Tlie duration of 
the discussion is limited to a certain time, at the expiration of which 
the assembly is expected to come to a decision; and when the hell of 
the monastery orders silence, notwithstanding the most animated dis¬ 
cussion, it is instantly restored. Tlie metropolitan asks again what 
is their decision, and whether they agree to his proposal ? The 
answer is (generally) the same, Budi po tvoycmUy Vladika ; Let it 
“ be as thou wishest, O Vladika.” ’ {Krasimki, p. 10.) 

We return from this digression to the pictures of Homeric 
manners which the grassy vale of Tzetinie daily presents;—to 
the feasts in the open air off sheep roasted whole on wooden 
spits;—to the recitations by wandering minstrels of ballads in 
praise of bygone heroes;—to the athletic games and sword- 
dances;—to the warlike exercises and feafb of arms, in which 
the Montenegrins display almost incredible strength, speed, and 
skill. It was the theory and practice of the Homeric age that 
the Prince should not only excel his peoide in mind and per¬ 
son, in council and battle, but that he should likewise be peer- 

* The Montenegrin senate is composed of fourteen of the principal 
chiefs, and is presided over by the prince. Each senator receives 
the patriarchal salary of 81. sterling a year, in addition to an allow¬ 
ance of flour. 
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leas in martini games, aiul in the more refined accomplishments 
of music and song. The late Vladika, the friend and host of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, came fully up to this ideal. His .noble 
features and majestic stature, of about six feet eight inches in 
height, might well command the respect o*f a primitive and 
warlike race. He united the qualities of a brave and skilful 
caj)tain and of an able statesman. Himself educated at Vienna 
and St, Petersburg, he first made his countrymen feel the 
wants and entertain the ideas of modem civilisation. While 
founding schools, repairing churches, planning roads, and pro¬ 
mulgating laws, he was, at the same time, probably, the only 
bishop of his day who could hit with a rifle-ball a lemon 
thrown into the air by one of his attendants, — a feat which 
added not a little to the confidence which he enjoyed among his 
soldiers. Well acquainted with the languages and literature 
of the principal European natidns, he had also the merit of 
being a distinguished poet in his native dialect; and was wont, 
after the fashion of the heroic chieftains of Greece, to beguile 
the cares of war and government, by chanting to the music 
of the Slavonian guda, or lyre, in verses of his own compo¬ 
sition, the historical lays of his country, the glorious exploits 
of his forefathers, and the achievements of his own comrades. 

Though without the natural advantage of a commanding 
person, the reigning prince, or kniuz *, has inherited many of 
the talents and accomplishments, and adheres firmly to the 
civilising policy, of his uncle and predecessor. He also is a 
Slavonian minstrel of nO mean reputation; at the same time 
he excels his cuuntrymen in the use of the rifle, as Ulysses 
surpassed the Ithacans in the use of the bow. The practice 
at the target, erected in fropt of the palace at Tzetinie, would 
supply the subject of a striking picture. The group in the 
fore-ground formed of the prince and his chief warriors, all in 
their picturesque dresses, and eager with wild excitement, as 
they take aim standing, leaning, or lying prostrate, according 
to the word of command, — is framed by the pine-clad moun¬ 
tains around, tom with headlong torrents, and capped with 
eternal snow. High* over head numbers of eagles and vultures 
are slowly wheeling in majestic circles, attracted by the echo 
of the Montenegrin rifles, which have so often afforded them 
a banquet 

We di tbt that we shall destroy the illusions of our more 
enthusiastic readers, and so deter them from an expedition to the 

* Kniuz is the title of a secular prince, as VUtdika is of a prince- 
bishop. 
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Montenegrin capital, if wc assure them that thej need not fear 
being obliged to content themselves with either Homeric fere or 
• Homeric accommodation in the palace of Frincei, Daniel. He re¬ 
ceives as his guests all travellers of distinction, or who come pr(^ 
perly recommended to his good offices. His manners are cordial 
and prepossessing; and he speaks German, French, and Italian 
with fluency and precision. Kind and courteous, he fekes a 
hospitable as well as politic pleasure in the visits of foreigners; 
and is particularly desirous that Englishmen should feel an 
'active interest in the welfare of his country, which he con¬ 
siders to have a strong claim upon our friendly notice and 
sympathy, from the vicinity of our stronghold at Corfu, and 
from the fact that the Montenegrins powerfully co-operated 
with us in our attacks on the French in Dalmatia towards tfh 
close of the great European war. * 

On the death, in 1851, of the late Yladika, Prince Daniel, 
then scarcely twenty-two years of age, was completing his 
education at Vienna; and, on his return homewards, happening 
to fall in love with a handsome and accomplished young lady of 
Trieste, he discovered that it would be more in harmony -with 
the spirit of the present times, and with the traditions of the 
early heroes of his race, that the secular functions of the Prince 
of Montenegro should be separated from the ecclesiastfcal 
character, t After the marriage, which was celebrated by 
proxy, in true princely style, at Trieste, and the triumphant 
entry of the bride to her future home at Tzetinie, tall Monte¬ 
negrin wan’iors were seen staggering up their mountains from 
Cattaro under the weight of mirrors and pianos, carpets and 
liarigings, plate and fine linen, with all the other paraphernalia 
of modern furniture, which had been sent by sea from Ger¬ 
many. Within the house, therefor^ foreign guests will find 
an entertainment re'sembling that which would greet them in the 
palace of a minor German prince. It is -when they cross the 
threshold outwards, that they literally step over three thousand 
years, and a hundred generations,—from the nineteenth century* 
after, to the tenth century before, the Christian era; and that 
they will find themselves surrounded by those Homeric and 

* In 1813 and 1814. The correspondence of the Vladika Peter L 
with our naval commanders in the Adriatic at that period, is pre¬ 
served in the archives at Tzetinie, and the attention of English 
visitors is always drawn to it. 

f We need hardly remind our readers that bishops, in the Grreek 
church, are forbidden to marry. The succession of the Vladikas of 
Montenegro was generally from uncle to nephew in the Petrovich 
family. 
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patriarchal scenes of which we have attempted to draw an 
imperfect sketch.* 

FrCm our mention of the Princess of Montenegro, it is an 
easy transition to an examination of the domestic position held 
by the women of her* adopte.d country, — that great criterion 
of the true character of the social life of every age and people. 
The forms and features of the maidens of the Black Moun¬ 
tain arc often cast in Nature's best mould ; but early exposure 
to the sun and wind, and a fare as hard as the incessant toil to 
which they are condemned almost from their cradles, soon nip 
their beauty in its bud. Like other Highlanders, the Monte¬ 
negrins devolve almost all manual occupations upon their women, 
except the labours of war, of the chase, and of agriculture. 
Nir do the women repine at their lot. Tull and strong, they 
may be seen cheerfully toiling up the steepest ascents, or 
stepping nimbly along the verge of precipices, under such 
loads of corn or firewood as men seldom carry in other coun¬ 
tries ; while, as if they did" not feel their enormous burdens, 
they hold their distaffs in their hands, aud chat gaily together as 
they spin. Conjugal fidelity and female chastity are religiously 
respected in Montenegro; and the tare breaches of either are 
invariably punished by the death of the guilty couple. Hence 
sprlhg much primitive siraplicaty and. freedom of manner among 
the Penelopes and Nausicaas of Tzernogora; and the stranger 
guest is often surprised at his hand being kissed, as a token of 
welcome and respect, by the wife or daughter of his host. La¬ 
boriously industrious i:i peace, these mountain heroines often 
brave the dangers of war with the spirit of a Deborah, a Jacl, 
or a Judith. 

Wc have now attempted to point out a few of the claims of 
Montenegro to our curiosill' smd sympathy. Despite them all, 
the very name of the mountain State remained, until quite 
recently, well nigh forgotten in England; or it was known 
only through Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s elaborate, scholarlike, 
flud exhaustive vrork. But the grand assault on Montenegro 
organised in 1852 by the concentrated forces of the Turks, 
under the illustrious renegade, Omcr Pasha himself; and the 
mighty consequences which speedily, though indirectly, resulted 
from the proposed invasion, have since brought the little prin- 

* Sir Walter Scott’s description of Glennaquoich (Waverley, 
chap, xixi) would, in many respects, apply to the palace at Tzetinie. 
It is a large lofUd house, in the Scotch phrase, that is, a building of 
two storeys. It is surrounded by a courtyard, defended by a high wall 
with fianKing towers, in which are exhibit^ the cannon and other 
trophies taken at various times from the Turks. 
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cipalify into prominent notice. The Austrian Gk>vernment, 
always timid, and, with sound reason, jealous of any stru^le 
near its frontier that may awaken the spirit of nationality in 
any of its own subject races, sent Count de Leiningen to Con¬ 
stantinople, to procure the recall of Omer Pasha and his^ 
troops. The wily and cautious Ottoman general gladly seized 
the first plausible excuse for withdrawing from an expedition in 
which a large army must starve, while a small force is certain 
of annihilation; and the success of the Austrian mission perhaps 
led Bussjp to anticipate equal results from that of Prince Men- 
schikotf, which led to the war of 1854. 

During that struggle, Prince Daniel remained strictly 
neutral, though the junction of his forces with the Christian 
insurgents and Greek sympathisers in Albania and Thessaly, 
would probably have turned the scale against the Ottoman 
dominion in those provinces. He had expected that this neu¬ 
trality would be rewarded by the favourable notice of the 
Western Powers at the Paris Conferences of 1856; • for, not¬ 
withstanding all their achievements, the Montenegrins were 
still destitute of that one foundation of all national existence in 
modern Europe, the formal recognition of their independent 
administration as a distinct State. But the patriotic hopes of 
Prince Daniel, like those of the Yladika Peter I. at the period 
ofitlie Congress of Vienna in 1815, were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. The representatives neither of Kussia nor of the W.estern 
Powers opposed the declaration made at the Conference of 
March 25. 1856, by the Turkish Plenipotentiary: ' The Sub- 

* lime Porte considers Montenegro an integral part of the Otto- 
‘ man Empire. It, however, declares that it has no intention 
‘ to endeavour to alter the existing state of things in that quarter.* 

In the diplomatic notes which he has addressed to foreign po¬ 
tentates and statesmen some months later, and in*his conversa¬ 
tions with the English and French ofllcers and travellers who 
have visited him at Tzetinie, Prince Daniel has invariably used 
language to the following effect: ‘ It is hard measure to us that 

* we should be expected or required by the Great Powers of the 
‘West to submit, in any sense w'hatsoever, to%he Infidels in 

* their present condition, seeing that our ancestors, long the van- 

* guard of Christendom, successfully resisted them in the pride 
‘of their glory and strength. Why should I own myself a 
‘ vassal of Abdul l^edjid, when my forefathers hurled scorn and 
‘defiance at Mahomed II. and at Solyman the Magnificent? 

‘ Still, for the sake of the general peace of Euroiie, and with 
‘ the object of gaining for my country the goodwill of England 
‘and"France, I am prepared to acknowledge the suzerainty oi 
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‘the Sultan, but only on such conditions os will justify or ex- 
‘cuse BO great a concession in the eyes of my senators and 
‘people. The most indispensable of these conditions are:— 
< 1. The solemn and formal recognition of the independent ad- 
‘ ministrarion and internal self-government of Montenegro,- on 
' the model of the kipdred principality of Servia. 2. The cesv 
‘sion of a port, to be declared htee to the commerce of all na- 
‘ tions, on the narrow strip of coast between Antivari and the 
‘ Aus^an frontier, which now shuts us out entirely from the 
‘ sea. 3. The annexation to our mouxitains of a certedn portion 
‘ of arable knd in the neighbouring lowlands, to be cultivated 
‘ by -the Montenegrins, whose rugged territory does not now 
‘ grow sufficient corn for their subsistence. Without such ma- 
* terial advantages in exchange, the surrender on my part of 
‘ even the least fraction of the national rights purchased by the 
‘ blood of my tribe during so many generations, would prove 
‘ the signal for my own death or deposition, and for the eleva- 
^.tion in my stead of some other member of my faniilyj who 
‘ would be forced by the exigencies of his position, and by the 
‘refusal of all support and countenance elsewhere, to throw 
‘ himself unreservedly into the arms of the Czar.’ > It is beyond 
question that Prince Daniel risked not only his authority, but 
his life, by his breach with Bussia in 1857, and by the dispo¬ 
sition which he has shown to lean on the Western Powers. €n 
the spring of that year, he determined to plead his cause in per¬ 
son at the Courts of Prance and England, despite the threats 
and cajolery of the agents of Bussia, who were so furious at 
this open proof of complete emancipation from their control, 
that they endeavoured to stir up a revolution in Montenegro, 
and suspended the payment of the annual subsidy of 4700/. 
stipulated at the period when the Vladika Peter I. joined with 
the Czar agiunst the French in Dalmatia. The prosecution 
of his journey to London was officially discouraged; but he was 
frequently received at the Tuileries; and, as. subsequent events 
have proved, he certainly succeeded in winning the politic sym¬ 
pathy of the French Emperor. 

An equitable arrangement of the question of Montenegro 
seemed likely to be brought about by the mediation of the 
^ great Powers, when it was again retarded by a fresh invasion 
of the Turks. So often as the power of the Sultan has 
hecom4 in some degree consolidated, and ^s armies are not 
fully oocopied elsewhere, they have always b^n directed against 
the Montenegrins, whose freedom in their mountains under a 
Christian ruler appears insufferable in the eyes of the Otto¬ 
mans. Elated, as it would seem, by the advantages won for 
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them bj the arms of the Allies in the Crimei^ and forgetting 
their own solemn declaration at the Paris Congress that they 
would respect the status, quo, the Turks, early in 1858, ccmoen- 
trated on the Montenegrin frontiers the forces of the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces; while a succession of powerful armaments-bore^ 
by sea from Constantinople to the scene of action, fresh battafions 
and munitions of war.* The district of Grahovo, bordering on 
Herzeg6vina, was the first point of attack; and there, on May 
13. 1858, some of the choicest troops of the Turkish Emi»rc, 
their breasts covered with French and English Crimean decora¬ 
tions, which are now exhibited as trophies in the Arsenal at 
Tzetinie, were as utterly routed or cut to pieces by the clans of 
the Black Mountains, as the English army at Prestonpans by 
the Scotch Highlanders in 1745. An eye-witness, who beheld 
the battle from a neighbouring hill, has given a vivid description 
of the charge of the Montenegrin columns. 'They rushed furi¬ 
ously forward, chanting their national songs, and keeping up a 
rolling .fire on the enemy. When about a pistol-shot from the 
Turkish lines, they panged for a few s'econds, while each man 
devoutly crossed himself, looking up to heaven. Then dropping 
their muskets and rifles, and drawing their handjars and yata- 
gans (dirks and broad-swords), they threw themselves headlong 
on the foe. It was Ascension Day; and at the moment of 
closing, the various cries of the Christians swelled into one 
thrilling, enthusiastic shout, which rang clearly above the roar 
of battle,' Glory to God in the highest!’ Neither the flashing 
volleys of cannon and musketry, nor the bristling hedge of 
bayonets, nor the long lines of the Turkish entrenchments 
withstood for more than a few minutes that tremendous shock. 
Hardly was the first onset over, when the mingled torrent of 
the conquerors and the conquered went raving dowm the stream 
of fight. Never was victory more complete; never were the 
vanquished more nearly annihilated. The Turks who escaped 
from the battle mostly fell into the Montenegrin auibuscades in 


* These armaments passed by Corfu during March and April, 
1858. The troops and stores which they carried were disembarked 
at Klek and Sutorina, those narrow tongues of land intersecting the 
Austrian dominions in Dalmatia, which the Turks retain as ports for 
their great inland provinces of Bosnia and Herzegdvina. The dis- 
.tricts of Elek and Sutorina formerly separated, to the north and 
south respectively, the territory of the liagusans from that of the 
Venetians, who were more dreaded as neighbours than even tho 
Ottomans by the. citizens of the rival maritime and commercial 
republic. • 
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Ihe defiles through which they had inarched on the previons day, 
in the full co^dence of gaining an easy triumph. 

The despatch, address^ from the field of Grahovo by Mirko 
Petrovich, the Montenegrin commandcr*in>chief, to his brother 
Prince Daniel, has been published in the English and con¬ 
tinental newspapers, but merits reproduction in a somewhat less 
transient shape:— 

* Great Conqueror, Prince of the valiant Montenegrins I—In the 
name of the Lord Almighty, and in honour of my prince and well- 
beloved brother, 1 disposed my troops on Vscension Day, May 13tb, 
before sunrise, for a general assault on the Turkish entrenchments. 
Imihediately the columns of attack were formed, 1 opened fire in the 
valley where were massed the guards of your highness to cut off the 
retreat of the Turks. At the same moment, our faithful and brave 
falcons* darted on the foe, brandishing their yatagans, and shouting, 
with an unspeakable enthusiasm, Gloiy to God in the Ilighest, and 
“ honour to our Prince!” I beheld then, 0 my chieftain and brother, 
prodigies of valour, of heroism, of love of liberty. Thanks be ren¬ 
dered to the Lord Almighty, our .blows fell on the ranks of the enemy 
as though we had been felling the trees o^he forest. 

‘ Of the tliousands of which the Turkish army was composed, 
scarce a few hundreds have escaped to tell how the Montenegrins 
can fight for their country. Your soldiers have slain seven thousand 
Turks, taken eight pieces of artillery, twelve hundred caparisoned 
horses, and five hundred tents. At this moment it is impossible to 
enumerate the arms captured, and all the rich booty which wc have 
acquired. The field of battle presents the spectacle of a forest laid 
low, and the mutilated corpses of the Turks are a sight of hoiTor. 

* It is thu^ O my Lwd, that the Montenegrins have in part 
avenged the defeat of their Servian ancestors on the plain of Kos- 
sovo, on June 15. 1389. They rushed onwards, one over the body 
of the other, braving wounds and death to distinguish themselves in 
your eyes. 

* In this action we had ibrty-seven killed and about sixty wounded. 
On the side of the Turks two pashas were slain. The head of one 
was taken by the brave Captain Djukanor; the other fell by the 
sword of thd standard-liearer of your highness’s guard. In the 
struggle of man against man, our officers were not to be distinguished 
from the common soldiers, — all behaved as true heroes. 

‘Honour to them all before God, and before you, my Prince! 
When we shall have paid the last honours to the dead, tended the 
wounded, and distributed the booty, I will repair to your highness.’ 

Hecent inquiries, made by no friendly critics, acquit this 
bulleuK of exaggeration. The success of the Montenegrins at* 
Grahovo was certainly a * victory of strange and almost porten- 

* An epithet which the Montenegrins apply to themselves in their 

national songs. , * 
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* touB splendour/ to use the phrase applied by Lord Macaulay 
to some of the martial exploits of the Scotch mountaineers in 
, the civil wars of Great Britain. It resembled the triumphs of 
the Highlanders* over the English armies at KiUiecrankie and 
Prestonpans. The true explanation is, that when disciplined 
troops have been once utterly broken, the individual soldiera, 
fighting singly, have little chance of either victory or escape, 
when opposed, man against man, to antagonists so superior as 
the Montenegrins are to the Turks in personal strength and 
activity. 

According to the usual fate df both states and individuals, so 
soon as Montenegro had fully shown that she was able to help 
herself, external assistance poured in upon her. Scarce had the 
clash of arms at Grahovo resounded through Europe, when the 
English and French Governments concurred in the expediency 
of stifling a spark of war which might, for the second time, 
wrap Eastern Europe in a conflagration. England obtained the 
appointment of a commission, authorised by the Great Powers 
(as had long been proposed by Prince Daniel), to define the 
true frontiers of the principality, and so to diminish the motives 
or pretexts for mutual reprisals and border warfare between the 
Christians and Mahommedans. France sent a strong squadron 
into the Adriatic, to watch the movements of Austria, and to 
check any further aggression on the part of Turlrey; while a 
scries of very able official articles in the * Moniteur * advocated 
with almost equal effect the cause of Montenegro. As a per¬ 
manent, if not final, settlement of the Montenegrin question 
seems at last .on the eve of realisation, the opportunity appears 
favourable for a brief review of the history and actual position 
of this singular people and state. 

Montenegro *, or the Black Mountain, is the Venetian trans¬ 
lation of Tzernogora, the name by which the lofty ridges over¬ 
hanging the Adriatic and the Gulf of Cattaro are known in 
the language of their inhabitants, a Slavonian tribe calling 
themselves Tzernogorki. ‘ The Montenegrins are zealous sons 
of the Eastern Church; and speak a very pure dialect, uncor¬ 
rupted by the admission of foreign words, and closely resem¬ 
bling the original Slavonic tongue, i. e. that into which the 
Scriptures were translated by St. Cyril and Methodius in the 

* Properly Montenero; but the Venetian dialect of Italian has 
long predominated throughout the Adriatic and Levant. Of the 
same signification are the Karadagh of the Turks, and the Mavpo- 
€ovyioy of the Greeks. The Black Mountain was in former times 
more thickly clothed than at present with dark pine woods, whence 
the name by which it is known in modern languages. * . 
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ninth centuiy, and which still, continues to be the sacred 
language of all the Slavonian nations which follow the Greek 
communion. The principalit 7 extends in length about sixty, 
while its greatest breadth is about thirty-five, English miles. It 
is bounded on the west by the Austrian circolo, or department 
of Cattaro; on the north, east, and south, by the Turkish pro¬ 
vinces of Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Albania. Its population is 
now estimated at nearly one hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
of which number fully twenty thousand are fighting men. A 
narrow territory, it will be said, and a scanty force, to have with¬ 
stood for so many ages the disciplined armies of an empire num¬ 
bering thirty-five millions of subjects, and stretching from the 
Danube to the Persian Gulf, from the snowy mountains of Ar¬ 
menia to the sandy deserts of Nubia! Nor are the villages in 
which the Montenegrins dwell, surrounded by walls, or other¬ 
wise fortified by art. On the contrary, they are chiefly situated 
in the valleys, or on the slopes of the mountains, not on steep 
insulated rocks, difBcult of access, as in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey, and indeed throughout the East, and in a 
large part of Italy. Thus is plainly indicated the ^arlcss inder 
pendcnce of these mountaineers, who, feeling secure in the 
natural strength of their country, require no artificial defenpe 
beyond their own good swords and rifles. But, as was said of 
old of Sparta, — if tlie villages of Montenegro arc unwalled 
by man, the land itself is walled by nature. The rugged bar¬ 
riers of rock that encircle every frontier hamlet are the sentinels 
against a surprise; an 1 at the first sign of an inroad from the 
neighbouring lowlands, every glen pours fortli its hardy garrison; 
old men, boys,* even women and children, snatch u{» arms against 
the. invader. The usual manner in which the Montenegrins 
meet a foray of the Turks has been described by a Hussian 
officer *, who served with them in the war against the French 
in Dalmatia at the beginning of the present century. * If they 

* are in great force, the Montenegrins conceal themselves in 

* ravines, and send out only a small number of marksmen, who, 

* by retreating, lead the enemy into the ambush; here they sur- 

* j^und and attack him, usually preferring on such occasions 
'swords to fire..a9ms, because they rely on their individual 
' strength and bravery, in which they have greatly the superiorily 
‘.over their assailants. When their numbers are much inferior, 
‘ they ^hoose some advantageous position on high rocks, whence, 
‘.pouring forth volleys of invective and sarcasm against the In- 


* M. Broniewski. He was an officer in tbe Russian expedition 
under Admiral Siniavio. (Wilkinson, vol. pp. 432-9.) 
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‘ fidels^ they challenge them to the combat’ ' As in the heroic 
‘ times,’ adds Sir G. Wilkinson,' they taunt their enemies, and 
‘provoke them to battle; they spoil the fallen foe; all their 
‘best dressed warriors are clad in the dresses of the slain; and 
‘ many a reproachful speech made at the siege of Troy, might be 
‘ adopted by a modem poet in describing the contests of the 
* Montenegrins and the Turks.’ 

But neither the importance nor the long preserved indepen¬ 
dence of Montmiegro, are derived from the Spartan rampart of 
brave hearts within, so much as from its impregnable position, 
and from the suicidal policy of the Ottoman Porte in oppressing 
and persecuting, during so many centuries, its Christian subjects, 
to whom the fastnesses of this mountain fortress have now, dur¬ 
ing twelve generations, proved a secure place of refuge. This 
fact explains the sympathy of the Christians of Herzegovina 
and Bosnia with the Montenegrins in 1858, as in all previous 
invasions of the Turks. ‘Q Slavonian, wherever thou art,* 
says one of the most favourite piesmas or national ballads, 
‘whether freeman or serf, rejoice tliat so long as the Black 
‘ Mounhiin exists, thou hast liberty and a country! ’ 

The general Jispect * of Montenegro has been aptly likened to 
that of a sea of stormy waves turned into stone. Some idea of the 
rugged character of the country may be formed from the tradi¬ 
tion of the people that, * when the Almighty was engaged in 
‘ sowing the surface of the earth with mountains, the b£^ of 
‘ rocks burst open, and let them all fall on Tzernogora.’ From 
whatever side the Black Mountain is approached, the traveller 
secs before liim gigantic walls of rock, the pinnacles of which 
tower to a height of from 3000 to 8000 feet. These lofty ram¬ 
parts throw forth outworks, which divide and sub-divide the 
country in all directions. The rivers, as they flow towards the 
plains, form a scries of tortuous windings, offering at every 
angle a succession of formidable bastions. So complete, in a 
word, are the natural fortifications of Montenegro, that there is 


* The climate of Montenegro is considered very healthy; and its 
inhabitants are famous for tlieir longevity. Colonel Vialla (vol. i. 
p. 123.) mentions seeing a Montenegrin family which reckoned six 
generations. The head of the house was 117 years old, his son 100, 
his grandson, 82, and great-grandson CO; and the son of this last, 
who was 43, had a son aged 21, whose child was 2 years old. Their 
bracing climate, their frugal mode of living, and their active habits, 
render illness very unusual among the Montenegrins, and also enable 
them to recover speedily from wounds and severe accidents. Th^ 
also possess the skill of all wild people leading an unartifleiai life in 
curing external injuries. 
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no even tolerablj easy communication between it and the neigh¬ 
bouring Turkish provinces^ except by the Lake of Scutari. 
The few paths across the mountain ramparts are so precipitous 
as to be scarcely accessible, except to the foot of a wild goat, or 
of a Tz^ogorki. There is not a single pass leading from the 
lowlands by which an invading army can advance without 
danger of being well nigh exterminated, like the Turks at the 
battle of GrahoVo, in 1858, by a people who are hereditary 
guerillas, strong and deet, patient of hunger and thirst, of cold 
and fatigue, accustomed from childhood to the use of weapons 
and to toder warfare, and inhabiting a natural stronghold sur¬ 
passing all that human skill can devise. When the Prince of 
Montenegro visited Corfu in February, 1857, he was conducted 
by the officers of the British Staif over the citadel, that acro¬ 
polis, of ancient Corcyra, on which, after many strange and 
chequered fortunes, England, in these latter times, has laid her 
firm but gentle grasp. Standing on the angle of a bastion. 
Prince Daniel long contemplated in silence that scene of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, which can never pass from the heart or memory 
of those once familiar with it. His eager eye glanced from the 
ships of war in the harbour below, over the bright channel 
dividing the green and fertile island from %he rugged coast of 
Epirus, to the peaks of Pindus and of the Acroceraunian Moun¬ 
tains. But soon his gaze settled on the little warlike world 
within the citadel itself—on those slopes bound round with 
forts and ramparts—on the long tiers of cannon — on the piles 
of shot and shell — on the ready furnaces, on the alert senti¬ 
nels. At lengtli, turning to his attendant clansmen, he ex¬ 
claimed, with not ungraceful emotion; 'AVe behold here a 

* wonderful triumph of art and civilisation; but the mountains of 

* our fatherland form a yet stronger and more glorious fortress.’ 

The modern history of Montenegro may be said to commence 
four centuries ago, with its first chieftain, Stratzimir, the grand¬ 
son of the last king of Servia, who fell in battle against Sultan 
Amurath in a. d. 1389. Stratzimir, who, from his swarthy 
complexion, is best known in song and legend as Tzcrnowich, 
or*the Black Prince, long united his fortunes with those of the 
Albanian hero. When, on the death of Scanderbeg in 1467, 
the Ottomans hod overrun Albania, the Servian chief gathered 
around him the remnant of his own nation, and retiring, with 
his face^ ever to the foe, from forest to forest, and from wilder¬ 
ness to wilderness, at length turned desperately to bay in the 
fastnesses of the Black Mountain. 

From that period, the history of Montenegro forms one long 
epc poem, existing in the pieamaSf which, like the ballads of 
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the ancient Bhapsodists, are not onlj warlike songs, but also 
historical records, conveying a faithfud picture of a ci^ history 
and a social life, which no other country of modern Europe can 
match. Many of the Montenegrin piesmas possess a rude and 
forcible beauty: they recite the last struggles of the expiring 
people of Servia, the wanderings of its chieftains in search of a 
new home, and their erection of a city of refuge, in which the 
oppressed and proscribed of the neighbouring tribes have ever 
found shelter and vengeance. Thus, as it has been observed, 
the modern history of Montenegro throws light on the old myth 
of the beginnings of Rome. Tzernogora is now to the Slavonian 
subjects of Turkey what Sparta once was to ancient Hellas, 
and Rome to ancient Italy. Its people is the remnant, and may 
possibly yet become the germ, of a great nation. 

As Stratzimir was the JEncas, so his son, Ivan, was at once 
the Romulus and the Numa Pompilius, of this wild Rome of the 
Slavonian mountains. Several of the most favourite ballads 
celebrate his many victories over the Turks, his wise laws and 
counsels, and his foundation of the convent, church, and village 
of Tzetinie, ever since the seat of government and the national 
temple of the principality. Ivan is still the popular hero of his 
race. Tradition relates that in a vast mysterious cavern of the 
hills, tills father of the Tzernogorki sleeps on the bosom of the 
Vilas —those Christian nymphs who watch over the fortunes of 
the Servian people, and who arc painted in many a fairy lay, as 
they float gracefully in the mountain air, or sport by the 
forest streams, or dance their ringlets on the beached margent 
of the Adriatic. Then too it is told how, in the fulness of 
time, when the Almighty shall have resolved to restore Cattaro 
and the Ulue Sea to the Montenegrins, the Vilas will awaken 
once more the immortal hero, who will drive the Germans from 
the coasts usurped from the Slavonians, and the infldel Os- 
manlics from the wide and fertile plains so long desolated by 
their dull and fanatic tyranny. 

George, or, as he is sometimes named in the legends, Stephen 
Tzernowich, the son and successor of Ivan, was the last secular 
ruler of Montenegro until the accession in 1851 of the now 
reigning prince. ^ He had married a lady'of the great Venetian 
family^ ot Mocenigo, and, when hard pressed by the Turks, he 
fled with her to her native city, a. dI 1516, having first, with 
the consent of the people, transferred the government to the 
hands of the spiritual chiefs. After a long period of anarchy, 
during which the Turks frequently oversan the country, Daniel 
Petrovich of Negosh, the M&ttathias of Tzernogora, was 
chosen Vladiks, i. e. Prince-Bi^op; and that dignity* afterwards 
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became bei’editary in his family, — the Maccabees of their 
tribe. 

The republic of Venice had courted the alliance of Ivan. 
From that moment, the TzernogorM never ceased to serve as a 
bulwark to all northern Italy against the Ottomans, who, 
having become masters of Albania and Servia since, the death 
of Soanderbeg, would probably have overthrown the common¬ 
wealth of St. Mark had not the flood of their victories been 
stemmed by the mountaineers on the eastern coast of the Adri¬ 
atic. It was in the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
the Czar Peter the Great, in his wars with Ttirkey, first of his 
dynasty opened relations .with Montenegro, having perceived 
the advantage of an ally professing the same creed and speaking 
a dialect of the same language with tlic Bussians. 

It is recorded that down to- the commencement of the present 
century, Montenegro hud been attacked in more than forty 
regular campaigns by the Ottoman armies, which were invariably 
repulsed with heavy loss. So often as the invaders marched in 
overwhelming force through the valleys, liberty and Christianity 
took refuge on .the mountain-tops. Burning their villages and 
laying waste their crops, so as to leave neither shelter nor food 
for l£c enemy, the Montenegrin warriors, figliting inch by 
inch, bore their infants and household gods to the caverns and 
wildernesses of the hills, whence issuing forth afresh, they hung 
like ^wolves on the skirts of the foe. When he had been des¬ 
troyed or driven across the frontier, they rebuilt their home¬ 
steads, and tilled their fields again. 

In A. D. 1797, the most powerful expedition ever organised 
by the Turks for the conquest of Montenegro, was placed 
under the command of Kara Mahmood, the Pasha of Skodra 
in Albania. He penetrated far into the mountains, but was at 
last defeated and slain in the battle of Kroussa, which the 
Montenegrins consider the most signal ^d decisive of all their 
victories, and which secured to Montenegro half a century of 
repose from invasion. For a generation afterwards, the pious 
elders of Tzetinie loved to apply to him the verse of Holy 
^rit on the dcieat of the Midianites, when * the country was 
* in quietness forty years.' The Gideon of the Black Mountain 
lived to become also its Nestor; for he had the gift of persuasion 
and eloquence in such a degree that a word from him was 
enough .to obtain the most costly sacrifices on the part of his 
people. On the 18th of October, 1830, the Great Vladika, 
full of years and honours, expired at the age of eighty, after a 
of fifty-three years. Like, Joshua at Shechem, when he 
felt that his last hour was approaching, he summoned the chiefs 
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and ciders of his tribe around his death-bed; exhorted them to 
abstain from' mutual strife and blood-feuds, and entered into a 
solemn covenant with them that they would swear over his 
coffin to preserve a general truce among all districts, villages, and 
families, for the space of six months, in order that time might 
be gained for the - consolidation of the statutes and ordinances 
whicii he had set them. On the following day, the nephew 
whom he had designated as his successor, was invested with the 
robes of state by the chiefs of the Mountain, and presented, 
holding the staff of the deceased Yladika in his hand, to the as¬ 
sembled people. 

We have seen that in the long struggle between the early 
Ottoman Sultans and the republic of Venice, and in the later 
w-ars between the Turks and Kussians, Montenegro rendered 
important services tb thp Christian cause. At the close of each 
contest, it -was invariably abandoned, according to the usual 
fate of the weaker ally, to its own resources. During the con¬ 
vulsions which heralded in the fall of the French empire, the 
destinies of the Montemegrins were mingled with those of the 
great nat ions of the West. The far-seeing eye of the First Na¬ 
poleon detected the value of the warlike mountaineers; and the 
friendly attitude of the French Government towards Montenegro 
in 1858, coupled with the tone of the official press of Paris, go 
fiu* to prove that the policy and example of the founder of the 
imperial dynasty Ijave not been forgotten by the heir of his 
name and house. Marshal Marmont, when governor of Dal¬ 
matia, was specially instructed to conciliate the Montenegrins 
by all tlic means in bis power. Provoked, however, by some 
encroachments of the French troops, they sided with their co¬ 
religionists the Kussians and their English allies in the war of 
1805 and 1806, and again in 1813 and 1814. In the latter 
year, aided by a British squadron, they wrested from the 
French the town and forti-ess of Cattaro, which, by an agree¬ 
ment stated to Ixave been made with the Vladika, were thence- 
fj^rth to bo the capital and j)ort of their territory. But this 
arrangement was far from suiting the ambitious views of Met- 
temich. Russia, as usual, abandoned its tiny ally to his fate; 
and the congress of Vienna decreed the transfer to Austria of 
Cattaro, together with the other cx-Venetian possessions on the 
mainland. Still it was only after, a fierce struggle that the 
Montenegrins were driven from the coast; and they afterwards 
made several gallant, though ineffectual, attempts to recover a 
harbour which brought them into direct cbmmunicatiou with 
the commerce and civilisation of the West. At length, in 
1840, a definitive convention -was concluded with Austria, and 
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the boundaries of the two States were authoritatively settled. 
The treaty of peace signed on this occasion was of great diplo¬ 
matic importance, since it brought Montenegro, for the first 
time, under the common law of Europe, and it was negotiated 
between the ‘court of Vicuna and the Montenegrin eWef with- , 
out the intervention of the Forte. Convinced of the advantage 
of friendly relations with all Christian States, the Montenegrins 
allowed their Vladika to erect a gallows on their western frontier, 
on which was to be hung whoever should venture thenceforth to 
make a raid upon Austrian soil. 

At the urgent and repeated instance of Prince Daniel, the 
Great Powers in 1858 appointed a commission to mark out and 
fix the boundaries of Montenegro on the side of Turkey, as had 
been done in 1840 on the side of Austria. Such a delimitation 
can alone put an end to the mutual forays and reprisals of that 
blood-stained debatable land between Christendom and Islam; 
and especially to the barbarous custom adopted by the borderers ' 
on either side of cutting off, as trophies of victory, the heads of 
their enemies. The following account* of this savage practice 
of Montenegrin warfare is given by the liussian oflScer 
Broniewski: — 

I 

* Their ideas about war are entirely different from those of civilised 
nations. They cut off the heads of those enemies whom they take 
with arms in their hands, and spare only those who surrender before 
the battle. The property they capture from tho enemy is considered 
by them as their own, and as the reward of valour. They literally 
defend themselves to the last extremity. A Montenegrin never 
craves for mercy; and whenever one of them is severely wounded, 
and it is impossible to save him from the foe, his own comrades cut 
off his head. When, at tbc attack of Clobuk, a little detachment of 
our (Hussian) troops was obliged to retreat, an officer of stout make, 
and no longer young, fell on the ground from exhaustion. A Mon¬ 
tenegrin, perceiving it, ran immediately to him, and having drawn 
his yatagan, said, You are very hravey and mmt wish that I s/tould 
“cut off' your head; say a prayery and make the sign of the cross** 
The officer, horrified at this proposal, made an effort to rise, and 
joined his comrades with the assistance of the friendly Montenegrin.* 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson relates an anecdote of a somewhat 
similaCr scene which occurred during the last encounter of the 
mountaineers with the Austrians, before the definitive peace of 
184*1 : — 

* Two Austrian riflemen, finding themselves hard pressed by the 
advancing Montenegrins, and despairing of escape, threw themselves 
down on the ground, pretending to be dead. *The Montenegrins im- 
modiatdy ran up to the nearest one, and, supposing him to be killed, 
cut off lus head ; when the other, seeing it was of no use to be deady 
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started up, and rasbed headlong down precipices,' thinking it better 
to have any number of bruises than to fall into the hands of so 
relentless an enemy.’ (Vol. i. p. 502.) 

These odious and detestable acts of cruelty in border warfare, 
and the bad faith which the Montenegrins have too often shown 
towards their neighbours, have had the effect of alienating from 
them the sympathy they might otherwise have obtained in 
Europe. The reigning Prince Daniel is making zealous en¬ 
deavours to abolish these savage practices; and his predeccssoj^ 
the late Yladika, was also earnestly desirous of their disconti¬ 
nuance. ‘ But,’ he observed to Sir G. Wilkinson, ‘you who have 
‘ long known the Turks, will understand how impossible it is for 
‘ us to be the fiist to abandon it, or to propose that it should be 
‘ abolished; ithey would inevitably attribute our humane inten- 
* tiona to fear, and, in their usual way, requite us with increased 
‘ vexations. Our making any propositions of the kind would 
‘ almost be tantamount to an invitation to invade our territory; 

‘ and I must continue to regret what I cannot venture, for our 
‘ own security, to discontinue.’ His EngUsh visitor acknow¬ 
ledged that the Yladika was correct in his estimation of the * 
Turkish character; and was confirmed in this view by the com¬ 
plete failure of his humane attempts to induce the Pasha of 
Herzegovina to agree to a cessation of these ferocious reprisals. 

And as with the bloody personal reprisals of the Monte¬ 
negrins, so is it with their forays, in former times, on the Turks 
of the neighbouring lowlands. In such raids the Slavonian, like 
the ^otcli Highlander, has always regarded himself as a warrior 
seizing lawful prize of war,—of a war scarcely once intermitted 
during the four centuries, that have elapsed since the infidel 
invader drove the children of the soil to the mountains. The 
commissioners of the Great Powers have ratified the right of 
Montenegro, as derived from long occupation, to the disputed 
district of Grahovo, the cause or pretext of the Turkish invasion 
of 1858. But the Montenegrins themselves would have reduced 
their pretensipns to no such narrow issue. They would have 
argued that they were Purely justified in endeavouring to annex 
a little comer of Turkey, encircled, too, by their own territoiy, 
seeing that Turkey had beed striving its best during twelve 
generations to annex the whole of Montenegro. 

The manners of the Montenegrins, however, have materially 
softened of late years, in consequence of the enlightened policy 
initiated by the l!Wo last Yladikas, and consolidated % the reigning 
prince. He has put an end to the mutual animosity between the 
different villages and clans, which formerly caused them, when 
not engaged in fighting the Turks, to take up arms against each 
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other. Ho has abolished that hereditary system of vengeance, 
according to which blood could be avenged by blood alone, and 
which entailed on whole families feuds lasting for generations, 
and presenting a complete bar to all improvement and civilisa¬ 
tion. The practice of making forays on the neighbouring low¬ 
lands has also been checked. • Since the provisional settlement 
of the frontiers of Montenegro, the prince is enabled to offer to 
his mountaineers the intelligible alternative of protection within 
|n acknowledged bouitdary, 6r of punishment beyond it; while 
no excuse is left to the Turks for fresh invasions under the 
pretext of retaliation or of self-defence. Moreover, the rude 
patriarchal justice of the chieftains and elders of the tribe has 
been collected and embodied; and the Montenegrins (happy 
people!) have justice administered to them by*their prince 
according to the provisions of a code of eighty-nine articles.* 
At the some time the mountaineers are learning to cultivate arts 
unheard of by the preceding generation, not only in the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of their possessions, but in all the com¬ 
forts and amenities bf life. Their hons^ are becoming more 
commodious; their habits and customs nxe being regulated so as 
better to keep pace*with those of the dvilised world; and that 
best of luxuries,—the luxury of knowledge,—is making rapid 
progress among them. The children of some of the principal 
families have been sent for their education to Paris and Vienna; 
while at the schools recently established at Tzetinic and the other 
principal villages, the sons of the peasants are learning accom¬ 
plishments beyond the old Persian lesson taught to thei^ fore¬ 
fathers, that is, ‘ to ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth.’ 

We have ^ven an impartial sketdi of the past history and 
present social condition of the Montenegrins. It remains to 
discuss briefly the political positioh which they now hold, and 
their prospects for the future. On these points there is a 
conflict of opinions, at which bur space will allow us only to 
glance. 

On one side, arguments are alleged to the effect that—how¬ 
ever much We may admire ^the heroic bravery, constancy, and 
devotedness-to their liberty and religion which the Montenegrins 
have exhibited during so many centuries, and however plausible 
and just may be their demand for a recognition of their tradi- 
tio")al r^hts, still t^xs is not an age for a policy of sentiment. 

* The Montenegrin cpde has acquired great faAe and popularity 
among the Christians of the neighbouring Ottoman provinces. The 
people of Heraegdvina, especially, now very generally refer their 
disputes for arbitration to Tzetinie, instead of trusting to what is 
facetiously termed the justice'of the Turkish cadis. 
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Montenegro, it is true, holds the same position towards Turkey 
which ■ Circassia holds towards Russia; and it may appear 
strange, at first sight, that the sympathies of Western Europe 
should be with the resistance of Moslems against Christians, and 
not with the resistance of Christians agrinst Mosl^s. iNfational 
claims, however, must now be tried % other tests than mere 
abstract justice, and historical or religious^association. More¬ 
over, the period of petty States has gone by. The spirit of 
amalgamation and centralisation is everywhere developing itself. 
The question of Montenegro o'fTers a suitable field for the exer¬ 
cise of those international police functions, which custom has 
vested in the Great Powers; and it is their duty to examine and 
decide it with that general reference to the peace of Europe 
by which their recent negotiations have been directed. Any 
such measure as the formal recognition of the absolute indepen¬ 
dence of the Black Mountain would be a severe blow to the 
preside of the Porte, and would constitute a very important 
step towards the dismemberment of its dominions., 

On the other hand, it has been triumphantly proved that the 
case of Montenegro cannot fairly be brought under the great 
principle of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. For the claim 
of one State to either sovereignty or suzerainty over another 
State must be founded on cither convention or conquest. Now 
the Sultan has rejected the conditions upon which Prince Daniel 
voluntarily offered to recognise his suzerainty;' while the 
Turks arc neither in occupation of Montenegro by force of arms 
at the present moment, nor can they show there, as in Walla- . 
chia, Moldavia, and Servia, any proofs of conquest at a former 
period, such as the payment of a tribute, or the permanent 
maintenance of a garrison. On the contrary, the indef>endence 
of Montenegro is tacitly acknowledged by all the neighbouring 
Powers, even by Turkey itself; for they all recognise the pass- 
. ports issued by the Prince as a sovereign ruler to hb subjects 
when they travel abroad. And Austria, in particular, has made . 
several conventions with Montenegro, as with an independent 
State. Why then, it is urged, shomd not the independence, un¬ 
deniably existing de facto, be at length admitted dejure f It has 
been argued, indeed, that the fact of the pretensions of the 
Sultan over Montenegro having gained any credence or coun¬ 
tenance whatsoever, is a proof how easily a falsehood, diligently 
repeated, may at last obtain belief. Montenegro is not, and 
never has been, a portion of the Turkish dominions. Turkish 
armies have occasionally entered Monteftegro; so have Monte¬ 
negrin armies occasionally entered Turkey. The boundary of 
tile great and of.the small State has often fluctuated, because it 
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is a boundary resting on the physical force of its defenders on 
either side; but there has never l^en a single day during which 
the Sultan has been either dejure or de facto lord of the Black 
Mountain. The Forte has signally failed hitherto in its oft- 
repeated attempts to subdue the free mountaineers; and, for the 
future, the pretensions or differences which it may have on its 
frontiers can no longer be derided by arms alone. 

On the 17 th March Lord Clarendon brought the subject 
before the House of Lords, and some eTcplanations were given 
by Lord Malmesbury, in terms little calculated to augment the 
respect entertained for the British Government in Eastern 
Europe, or to facilitate the task of the Boundary Commis¬ 
sioners. It is with much regret that on this, and some other 
occasions, we have observed the propensity of several English 
statesmen to speak harshly and contemptuously of the rights 
of the Christian populations of the East, as if it were to the 
Turks and not the Christians that our sympathy and interest 
are due. ^ho can wonder if the inhabitants of these countries 
look with more of hope and confidence to Bussia and to France 
than they do to Great Britain, when they find that their past 
history and acknowledged rights are as little understood in this 
country as their future destiny? Nothing would be easier 
than fur England to establish the most amicable relations with 
these provinces. Their dependence on Bussia arises from 
nothing but the fact that from her they have received favour 
and protection, frOm us unmerited insult. In our judgment, it 
is in the highest degi'ec favourable to the true interests of the 
Forte that these provinces should retain their semi-independent 
character and neutrality, which makes them a barrier against 
foreign invasion; and nothing can be more impolitic than the 
attempt to degrade the Christian princes and inhabitants of 
such territories into the mere subjects of a Mohammedan 
Fower which they despise and abhor. We hope the Com-, 
mission which has just proceeded on its errand to the Dalma¬ 
tian coast will be animated by an equitable consideration for 
the people whose most vital interests are thus placed at the 
disposal of the Great Fowers. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that no settlement of 
the Montenegrin question can be fin^, or even permanent, 
which does not provide a field for the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial ipdustry of the people. When these Highlanders have 
gathered in their scanty harvest, they are obliged, to seek 
labour and food beyond the sea, or to overflow into the neigh¬ 
bouring plains; and there ate ample grounds for the belief 
that the practical necessity of procuring, a livelihood has given 
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rise to their restlessness and their incursions quite as much as 
any political ambition or religious enthusiasm. If chosen judi¬ 
ciously, a boundary of rivers and moimtain-ridges would be a 
far better guarantee against future misunderstandings than an 
artificial line arbitrarily drawn across hills and valleys, without 
any regard to the great landmarks of nature. 

Finally, the political importance of Montenegro lies, as we 
have already shown, in its impregnable position, and in its 
connexion with the great masses of the Slavonian population 
in Turkey. What is the probable destiny of all those millions? 
Every eye appreciates' the rapid progress of the Christian 
nationalities of the Levant, which are daily escaping more and 
more from the relaxing grasp of Islam; and although wc depre¬ 
cate any immediate changes which should add a fresh clement of 
discord to the present threatening state of affairs in Southern 
Europe, we hail with the greatest satisfaction every indication 
of the progress of the Christian populations of the East in the 
duties of self-government. In Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
principles for which wc pleaded some time ago against the 
decisions of the Congress of Paris, and against the view then 
taken by the British Government, Have practically triumphed 
by the unanimous resolution of the people. Wherever the Greek 
language is spoken throughout the Etist, it is once more felt to 
be the language of a free people, and of a people ndiich is ad¬ 
vancing, by its own energy, in commercial wealth, in social im¬ 
portance, and in political power. The real barrier against the 
progress of Bussia, when the decrepid Turkish administration 
of the Porte shall have yielded, as it must yield, to the steady 
growth of the most intelligent portion of its subjects, will be 
found in this spirit of independence; and we arc convinced 
that it is the true policy of this country to mark her sympathy 
and interest in the efforts of nations which rely, not on foreign^, 
intervention, but on their own spirit and vigour to preserve and, 
extend the rights they possess. 
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AliT. VII.— 1. The History of Normandy and of England. By 
Sir Fkancis Palgeave, K.H., &c. Vol. II. London: 
]857. 

2. A History of England under the Norman Kings, to which is 
prefixed an Epitome of the Early Histori) of Normandy. 
Translated from the German of Dr. ,1. M. LArPEKEEEG, by 
Benjamin Thokpe. Oxford: 1S57. 

3. Jlistoire dcs Dues de Normandie. Par A. La Butte. Tome 
Premier. Paris: 1852. 

^T'he duties imposed upon a critic who undertakes to review the 
second volume of Sir Francis Palgravc’s History of Nor¬ 
mandy and of England are alike heavy and conflicting. If 
we are examining writers of the degree of excellence attained 
by Mr. Grote or Mr. Merivalc, our course is plain. We do 
not conceal any points on which our own conclusions differ 
from theirs, but to tlie general treatment of their subjects wo 
ofler our unreserved admiration. In dealing with the rub¬ 
bish and small fry of literature our course is equally phiin. 
But Sir Francis Palgrave thrusts tis into a dilemma. There 
are very few writers to whom we should wish to show a greater 
amount of respect. Few living men have equalled him in the 
exlcijjt of his reading. Still fewer have surpassed him in sincere 
and independent inquiry. He has won the deep gratitude of 
every historical student by the new light which he has thrown 
upon the jmcieiit institutions of our own land. He has at least 
deserved, if he has not always won, a gnititude deeper still for 
being the first to find the key to the great riddle of general me- 
diseval history. The man who discovered that the Itoman Empire 
did not terminate in A. D. 476, but that the still living and acting 
impcri:d ])ower formed an historical centre for centuries later, 
merits a phicc in the very highest rank of historical inquirers. 
Deserts like this could well atone for the defects which the 
most fervent admirer could hardly fail to perceive, even in 
his earlier writings. Sir Francis Palgrave has always been 
ratber an advocate than a judge. His keen vision has at once 
some important and forgotten truth; he lias drawn 
light, he has shown its real influence upon the 
general system of human affairs. But he has seldom been con¬ 
tent to allow the truths which he has discovered to take their 
proper ]»lacc side by side with those which were known before 
him. 'i'he same ardent Imagination which has enabled him to 


seized upon 
it forth to 
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discover has also commonly led him to exj^gerate what he lias 
discovered. The same quality has also kept him back from 
that perfect appreciation of evidence, that unswerving sound¬ 
ness of judgment, in which Bishop ThirlwaU stands without a 
competitor. Sir Francis often gives us an acute and brilliant 
statement of one side— sometimes an important and neglected 
side—of the truth; but he commonly forgets that in most cases 
there is something to be said on the other side also. We have 
therefore always read Sir Francis with caution, though with a 
ctiution which has never afifcctcd our general admiration of liis 
labours. 

What shall we say, then, when a man of whom we think 
so highly produces a volume which, had it borne a leas honour¬ 
able name in its title-page, we should have been tempted to 
cast aside altogether, or to preserve only as a subject for merri¬ 
ment? We say tempted, because, even had the present volume* 
proceeded from the obscurest source, such a treatment of it 
would iiavc been in the highest degree unjust. But liad it 
not come guaranteed by such a name as Sir Francis Palgrave’s, 
the teniplation might have proved too strong for the frailty 
of human nature. This book contains, if you choose' to dig 
deep, stores of curious research and novel information, toge¬ 
ther with not a little sound criticism and good sense. But 
the misfortuiiti is that without digging deep foi them, you 
will not find them. The sterling merits of the book do not 
lie on the surface. Faults, of which Sir Francis Palgravc’s 
former writings showed only the germs, have now grown up 
to such a height as to be far more prominent at hrst sight 
than the real merits which they overshadow. An abridged 
trapslation of the present volume would form a useful and 
interesting history. But, as it now stands, the true csseuce 
of the book is ^veiled in an impenetrable cloud of irrelevant 
nonsense. It unpleasant to use a single word which may 
sound disrcspectml to so eminent a writer; but the truth must 
be spoken. Some people write nonsense, because they have no 
choice except either writing nonsense or tlic harder alternative 
of not writing at all. But Sir Francis Palgrave deliberately 
writes nonsense, while possessing as full a power as any man of 
writing sense. Uis crime is thereby, in strict justice, not ex¬ 
tenuated but aggravated. Still gratitude for former services 
will put in her claim. Mr. Grote teaches us that the Athenians 
were in liowise bound to acquit Miltiades for his misconduct at 
Paros because he had the year before won the battle of Mara¬ 
thon. But it was undoubtedly the fact that he had won the 
battle of Marathon, which induced them .to accept a fine of 
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fifty talents rather than to affirm Xanthippus’ motion for his 
death. We will give Sir Francis the same advantage, but he 
must be content to undergo the same penance. Wc cannot rc> 
strain our sense of the ludicrous and extraordinary garb in 
which Sir Francis has thought good to bedizen himseltl But 
this shall not hinder us from afterwards weighing, as fairly and 
as earnestly as wc can, the graver merits and the graver defects 
which lurk beneath his present grotesque costume. 

If the expression w'cre not somewhat out of date, and dis¬ 
carded by some very high authorities, we should sum up our 
accusation against Sir !^ancis Palgrave in one phrase, that he 
is utterly careless of * tlie dignity of history.* Wc know, how¬ 
ever, of no other form of words which so well expresses our 
meaning. The writers who have been censured for a pedantic 
use of it were people who thought that the dignity of history was 
*compromi8ed by any reference to those small details of custom 
or of incident which often' give more of life and reality to an 
historical narrative than the most elaborate records of a battle 
or a negotiation. Sucli writers would blame Sir Francis Pal¬ 
grave for telling us how the young Lewis was carried out of 
Laon concealed in a truss of hay; or how, when the monk 
Richer travelled from Rheims to Chartres, he found at Meaux 
a bridge so rotten that his companion had to place his shield 
over first one hole and then another to let their horses step 
across it.* Yet, after all, history has a dignity of another 
sort. The dignity of history does require that the historian 
should preserve a certain respect for himself and hia subject. 
It does not require the starched precision of a formal preacher, 
but it does forbid the garrulity and extravagance of a Merry- 
Andrew. 

Our charge, then, against Sir Francis Palgrave is, that he plays 
with his subject, that he puts no restraint upon a tendency to 
frivolous garrulity, that he hops, skips, and jumps, capers and 
crows, laughs, cries, preaches, quizzes, storms, upbraids, ex¬ 
postulates, till one unlearned or unbelieving might, like the 
scoffer ill Apostolic times, be strongly tempted to say that 
Sir Francis was mad. Homer docs not commonly mention a 
hero without an epithet; neither does Sir Francis Palgrave; 
but the Palgravian style of epithet does not impress the mind 
with the same sort of awe as the KopvffaioXof ^Ei/creop and the 
avo| avBp&v *Ayafiifi.vav. Homer generally preserves the same 
epithet for the same person; Sir Francis rather rejoices in some 
cases in ■ never mentioning the same person twice by the same 


* llicheri Chronicon, lib. iv. cap. 50. 
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epithet Queen Gerberga, for instance^ is sometimes merely 
‘matron Gerberga,* sometimes, mord definitely, 'full-blown 

* Gerberga’ or ‘ buxom Gerberga;’ when in a condition by no 
means unusual with hcr,Bhe pleads for oursympathy as'burthened 
‘ Gerberga; ’ when plotting vengeance against her enemies, 
she strikes terror into our hearts as * spit-fire Gerberga.* Sir 
Francis finds in his Frodoard, under the year 940, the simple 
entry, ‘ Hugo princeps films Potberti junctis sibi quibusdam 

* Episcopis tarn Fmneise quam Burgundise cum Hcriberto 
‘ Comite et AVillelmo Nordmannorum Principe, Remensem ob- 
‘ sidet urbem.’ A little after he reads, ‘ Hugo ct Heribertus 
‘ locuti cum quibusdam Lothariensibus ad obsidionem Lauduni 

* profisciscuntur cum Willelmo.’ Why should the besiegers 
figure in Sir Francis’ 242nd page as * angry Hugh-lc-Grand, 
‘ Herbert, and flourishing Guillaume Longue-epee?’* 
Another trick of Sir Francis Palgravc’s is to seize upon some 
incidental word or circumst:incC, and to work it to death. Gilbert, 


* Once or twice Sir Francis’ inability to mention anybody with¬ 
out some epithet has led him into the use of an inaccurate epithet. 
We might not have expected to find the name of John Zimiskes in a 
‘ Hisit»ry of Normandy and England.’ The hero of tfie first siege of 
Silistria might seem to have more to do with the Normandy and 
England of our own days than with the Normandy and England 
of the times in which he lived. But Otto the Great invaded Nor¬ 
mandy ; Otto the Great also procured the ward of John Zimiskes as 
a wife for his son; consequently John Zimiskes finds his way into 
Sir Francis Palgravc’s second volume. In pages 815-16. thereof 
the reader will find the whole story of the murder of Nicephorus in 
its minutest details, and may thus spare himself the trouble of turn¬ 
ing to Leo the Beacon. But he may come away with quite a wrong 
notion of the personal appeai’ance of what Sir Francis, in the use of 
his favourite quotation, might have called the ‘ gros vilain * of the 
piece. In Sir Francis' story Theophano and her ladies let down a 
basket and * haul the pleasant freight — hurly Zimiskes and his con* 

‘ federates — up to the window.* Now in the narrative of Leo, book 
V. chapter vii. (at page 87. of the Bunn edition), we cannot find any 
word at all answering to Sir Francis’ ‘ burly.’ And, turning some 
pages on, wc find an expi-css refutation of it. The conqueror of 
Saracen and Russian was a man after the type of the Homeric 
Tydeus, /lorpoc triv oe/iac, AXXa /iaxi'/r?/c. For in the last paragraph 
of the same fifth book Leo says expressly, — —Sc cor* iiri -m 

KXriaiv T^tfiitTKijs cjcaXetro (rowro Sc rS rye 'Apficviiur SiaheKTOv Trpdcrpi^/bia ^ 
01', etc Tyv 'EXXaSa nedepftriyevoftevov yovl^aiciT^yv SyXdi, l3pa-)(yraros 
yap Ti)y yXidav tsXSv ivtavviiiav ravryv itaryaaTo,) We fully share 
Gibbon’s (chap. iv. note 69.) difficulty as to the Hellenism of the 
word piovi^adrlyg ; but what follows, at any rate, prevents us from 
giving it Sir Francis Falgrave’s apparent interpretation of ‘burly.* 
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Duke of Lorraine, swam across the Meuse under difficult cir¬ 
cumstances; Sir Francis can scjircely mention him again except as 
‘ Gilbert the Bold Swimmer.* Hugh of Vermandois was intruded 
into tlie Archbishopric of Rheims at the age of five years. Fro- 
doard ( A.D. 925) not unnaturally speaks of him as ‘ admodum par- 
' vuli j ’ Sir Francis catches at this simple expression, and appa¬ 
rently thinks it a very good joke to call him ‘ Hugh the Par- 

* vulus * through the whole of his volume. In one case this 
habit has led Sir Francis into what we must call a serious 
error, Dudo, the panegyrist of the Nonnan princes, in his 
inflated and grandiloquent style, heaps all kinds of titles on the 
^ objects of his worship. Not content with * princc])s,’ ‘ dux,* 
‘marchio,* * coipe8,*hc occasionally treats them to the somewhat 
strange epithet of ‘ patricius.’ • Surely this is a mere piece of 
classical affectation, something like the ‘satrapa' atque ar- 
‘ chontes mci * of an Anglo-Saxon charter, or the way in which 
our own historian iEthelward describes himself as ‘ Fabius 

* Qiiajstor Pairirins Ethelwerdus.’ Sir Francis lays hold of the 
word, and repeatedly uses the designation ‘ Patrician of the 

* Normans,’ as if it were a formal and recognised title. Wc 
cannot venture to assume this without some definite evidence; 
Pepin and Charlemagne, indeed, ruled Kome by the title of 

* Patricius Romanorum,* but * patricius ’ with them, like ‘ pre¬ 
sident * since, was the chrysalis state of ‘ imperator.* ‘Patricius* 
Wiis a common Byzantine title, and Rome had not then cast oil' 
her nominal allegiance to the eastern Csesars. But for this 
solemn Byzantine designation to be conferred on a chief of 
half-heathen pirates — the Dux Piratarura, as Rollo and his 
successors are constantly called — seems to us unlikely in the 
extreme. Sir Francis gives us no authority. He tells us, 
indeed, how Duke William did homage to King Lewi^ at 
Amiens in 940: — 

‘Kneeling before the king, and receiving from the king a re-grant 
of the “ Province ”—^this is the term employed by those who recorded 
the transaciion — “ which the late King Charles granted to the late 
“ Patrician of tiie Normans, Guillaume Longue-epee’s father, Rollo,” 
and commending himself to the king, placing his hands between the 
hands of the king,. Guillaume became the man of Louis in the most 
s(demn and authentic form.’ (P, 234.) 

1 The words given by Sir Francis as a quotation are a free 
transUtion, indeed, of anything in Frodoard and Richer. Those 
chroniclers record the fact of the homage, but they say nothing 
about *the ‘ Patrician of the Normans.* * 

^ I’he words of Frodoard arc, * RexLodowicus abiit ohviam W lilelmo 
■‘Principi Normannorum, qui venit ad eum in pago Ambianensi, et 
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We have wandered somewhat from criticising Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s style into criticising Sir Francis Palgrave’s mat¬ 
ter. The two questions, indeed, can hardly be kept separate. 
Yet before we finally take leave of minute fault-finding, we 
must give a specimen or two of Sir Francis in a purely li¬ 
terary aspect. Our author is very fond of moralising, but his 
morality is sometimes of a very commonplace order. In one 
passage a not very profound sentiment is set otf by the charms 
of an alliteration kept up longer than any in the Death-Song 
of Kagnar Dodbrog, or in the Vision of Piers Ploughman. 
'The «arac mean, .sordid, and selfish sentiments are inspired 
' by the chances of succession to tlje jjreedy ^^randame’s //rimy, 

* rag-wrapped //uinea, the //ilded coronet, or the golden crown.’ 
(p. 654.) The jdliteration wo have again in describing a battle 
in j). 737., where we find horses ‘slittcring and sliding on the 
‘ silt and the slimy margins.’ Sir Francis’ repugnance to ‘ dirty 

* money ’ comes out still more vigorously in a p)assage which 
occurs in his 502nd page, and which is designed, in some in- 
cx[)licablc way, to tlirow light on the early days of* Duke 
llichard the Fearless. 

‘ The infant Princess, pure ns the morning May-dew, intuitively 
gracious, wlio has Ijroathcd the atmosphere of homage since the 
inonu'Dt when she first gazed upon the light, who may not adventure 
for delicateness to set the sole of her foot upon the gi’cnd, presents 
her plump little hand to be kissed from the perfumed lap of the silkcn- 
robed matron; \vhilst*thc beggar’s hollow-eyed starveling brat, with 
))itiful eagerness, stretches out her long, stringy, scurfy arm, over her 
irowsy mother’s ragged shoulder, clutcliing at your proffered half¬ 
penny— that filthy copper, which no horn lady would touch with a 
pair of tongsl 

This, W'c may assure our readers, is only one passage out of 
several, some in a solemn, some in a sportive vein—wc think 
Sir Francis’ love of alliteration has actually bitten his censors— 
but all composed in a style equally extfavagant, and having, 
to ordinary perceptions, as little to do with the history of 
Normandy and of England. 

These things excite at first a smile, and afterwards a sigh, 
for they are the blemishes which deface a historical work of 
no ordinary merit; but we must now gird ourselves up to deal 
with tlie graver merits and the graver faults of the extraordinary 

'sc illi commisit. At ille dedit ei terram quampater ejus Karolm 
^ Nordmannis concesserat.’ Similarly, Richer says, ‘Provinciam 
‘ quam ei pater Karolus Rex contulerat, ab eo etiam accent; * refer¬ 
ring apparently to the homage done by William to Charles the 
Simple in the year 927. 
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volume before us. The eccentricities which we have just been 
criticising have grown upon Sir Francis Palgrave since the 
composition of his first volume. They then appeared only in 
their germ, and wc thought them worthy of no more than a 
passing allusion in our former article.* But now they have 
really got too far. Unless Sir Francis reins himself in pretty 
tight, he will end by giving us the Comic History of England 
on a grander scale; for he seems entirely unable to resist every 
breath of temptation which wafts him off from the matter in 
hand to subjects the most heterogeneous, discrepant, fanciful, 
and remote. Another grievance of which we have to complain 
is the absence of reference to his authorities. For our own i)art 
we can truly say that Sir Francis has bestowed on us more and 
more needless trouble than any writer with whom wc ever had 
to deal. Wc have nevertheless compared Sir Francis’ narrative 
with the sources.’ Wc have tested him, page by page, by 
Dudo, by Frodoard, and by Richer. But terrible has been the 
labour. To test and cross-question a modern writer in this way 
is, in 9ur opinion, the highest compliment which we can pay 
him. It is a compliineiit which we have willingly paid to Sir 
Francis Palgrave. But he has certainly made the tribute a 
needlessly painful one on our parts. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive any portion of history in which 
constant reference to the original authorities is more impe¬ 
ratively needed than in that contained in the present volume. 
It is a period with which party and national feelings have been 
very busy. The same facts and* the same actors look totally 
diftcrcut in different chronicles. There is much to weigh, 
to harmonise, to reconcile. It docs not do to write from one 
authority here and from another there, without saying which 
you arc following, or why you have selected him as your guide. 
But this Sir Francis never does in any satisfactory degree. 

There arc three principal writers who must be constantly 
beside the desk of any one who would write the French history 
of the tenth century. All three have been well and constantly 
used by Sir Francis Palgrave. His mind has become fully 
stocked with all that is recorded by Frodoard the canon of 
Rheims, by Richer monk of the same city, and by Dudo Dean of 
. St. Quintin. We have tested Sir Francis diligently, and, on 
the wliole, we have not found him wanting. His mode of coni- 
pOsition, his practice of dictation, and his way of not citing his 
authorities, must have laid him under constant temptations to 
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inaccuracy in detail. We have not found him infallible; we 
have not found him even approach so near to infallibility as 
other authors who bring to their work equal learning and more 
sobermindedness. But, on the whole. Sir Francis’ slips in 
detail are fewer in number, and less in importance, than we 
should have expected from the manner in which the work has 
been composed. They are mostly of such a character that we see 
no occasion to trouble our readers with their enumeration. Only 
one error of any great importance occurs to us, and, as that is 
to be found in the first volume, it perhaps hardly comes within 
our present subject But we cannot conceal the fact that 
Sir Francis has, once at least, by confounding the Caliph of 
Cordova with the Caliph of Bagdad, completely upset the whole 
relations of Christendom and Islfim.* But this stands, we 
think, quite alone as an instance of a serious blunder. In many 
instances, when a statement of Sir Francis Falgrave appeared 
strange or improbable, we have, after a laborious search, which a 
reference might have spared us, found out at last that it really 
rested on good authority. And, as we do not profess to have 
read all the books that Sir Francis Falgrave has mastered, we 
are ready to believe that we might in the end find the same to 
be the case with two or three things which puzzle us still. It 
would have saved us much perplexity of mind, much fruitless 


* In vol. i. p. 214. Sir Francis, describing the first years of Lewis 
the Pious, says: — * The fame of liis coronation spread. Ambassadors 
‘ from the Fast, swarthy representatives of the Caliph Abdclrohman, 
‘ renewing the friendly intei'course begun by Haroun Alraschid, vied 

* with the nations of the West in testifying that they acknowledged 
‘ him as worthily succeeding to his father’s honours.’ Now surely 
Sir Francis ought to have remembered that the successor of Haroun 
Alraschid was not called Abdelrahman. But let that pass, as the 
chroniclers of the times might have mistaken one oriental name for 
another. Turn we then to our Eginhard. He undoubtedly records 
a mission from an Abdelrahman. Whether his ambassadors were 
‘ swarthy,’ we do not know; very likely they were so, but the histo¬ 
rian is siltnt on the point. But he is very distinct as to the facts that 
they did not come from the Fast, that they had nothing whatever to 
do with the friendly intercourse between Charles and Haroun, and 
that their business was far from being of a purely complimentazy 
nature. ' He Hispanid Legates ab Abdirachmam filii Abulaz Regis 

* ad se missos suscepit. . . . l^gati Abdirachmam filii Abulaz 

* Regis Sai*acenorum de Cmarnugusta missi, pads petendm gratia 

* venerunt. . . . Legati ctiam Abdirachmam, cum tribus mensi- 

* bus detenti essent, ct jam de reditu desperare coepissent, remissi sunt.’ 
{Eginh. dnn., A. 816-7.) They were, in short, the ambassadors of 
a Spanish Saracen, not of an Asiatic monarch. 
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turnin" over many volumes, if Sir Francis would only have 
condescended to cite his authority for the curious and, we doubt 
not, authentic facts, that the language spoken by Hollo was 
called English by the courtiers of Charles the Simple*, or that 
Conrad, King of Burgundy, bore also the somewhat perplexing 
title of * King of Geneva.* f 

Sir Francis then, as it seems to us, often colours, exaggerates, 
makes inferences which seem to us inadmissible, but he is on 
the whole not inaccurate, in the sense of neglecting or con¬ 
tradicting his authorities. What we uccuse him of is a want 
of judgment in their use. His three main authorities, Frodoard, 
Richer, and Dudo, are writers of three totally different classes, 
and entitled to three totally different d^rees of respect. Sir 
Francis seems to make no <Bor.t of difference between them; 
at all events, he leaves us to find out which of the three he is 
using in any particular case. 

Frodoard is the model of a mere annalist. He aspires to no 
higher rank, but in his own class he stands very high. He is 
one of those useful, painstaking men, who recorded the events 
of their own time for the benefit of themselves or of the brother¬ 
hood to which they belonged, probably with little expectation 
that they would be quoted in other lands nine hundred years 
afterwards. Dull, dry, and' passionless you may call him if you 
please; under each year he sets down the events of that year, 
without any attempt at philosophical connexion with those of 
the year before or the year after. ’ But he lias the two highest 
merits of an annalist, he gives you the dates of his facts, and you 
may believe that his facts really happened. Dull and dry as he 
may be, he is honest, sensible, and straightforward. Invention 
or exaggeration you never dream of for a moment. A. loyal 
subject of the Carlovingian monarch, a faithful chaplain of Arch¬ 
bishop Artald, he is never carried away to misrepresent or 
revile their adversaries. Perhaps he shrinks from talking more 
than he can help of the odious and terrible Normans. But his 

* * What was the spooch of the pirates and the pagai#? RoUo 
* is speaking English, said the courtiers of King Charles, when he 
^ astounded them by refusing to perform the Court ceremony; but this 
‘ term might be applied to any Auglo-Danish dialect of Northumbria 
‘ or East'Anglia, or any other German-sounding language* (i. 699.) 
Wc V( ty much doubt this last assertion. 

t ii. 543. Frodoard, A. 946, has *Cisalpinm Galliae Begem*,’ 
Rich. ii. 56. * Bege Genaunorum.* But we are at a loss to conceive 
whether this is the ground on which Sir Francis confers so unusual a 
title. 
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reticence hardly amounts to 'suppressio veri*; of 'suggestio falsi’ 
we should as soon think of accusing the Saxon Chronicle. 

Richer is an author of quite another sort. Frodoard is content 
with being an annalist. Richer aspires to be an historian. His 
division into books and chapters doubtless gives a more pleasing 
appearance to his text, but it is less practically useful than the 
slow and sure chronological arrangement of Frodoard. Richer^ 
too, affects more classical Latin; he gives you longer speeches, 
and more rounded periods. Undoubtedly he is much easier 
and pleasanter to read; but we cannot put the same unhesi* 
tating faith in him. He wrote later than Frodoard, and in the 
early part of his history made, as he himself tells us, great use of 
his predecessor’s writings. It is efrious to see good, dry, honest 
Frodoard tricked out in Richer’s fine Latin; his geography 
translated from the language of the tenth century into tliat of 
the first; his simple narrative bedecked with,big words and 
abusive epithets; his very facts expanded into marvels of* which 
he had not dreamed. Richer, in fact, is to Frodoanl pretty 
much what Quintus Curtius is to Arrian, or the Rooks of 
Chronicles to the Books of Kings. Through the greater part 
of his work Richer is a strong Carlovingian partisan. Any 
opponent of the imperial line is at once branded as a usurper. 
Sometimes, indeed, he is driven not only to the use of strong 
language, but of very disingenuous shifts, to exalt thj greatness 
and dignity of his favourites. It is only in the latter part of his 
narrative that Richer becomes an original authority; Frodoard 
is dead, and wc arc left almost wholly to his guidance. I*art of 
liis narrative rests on his personal knowledge, part on that of his 
father, the brave and sagacious knight Rodoif. His narrative 
here becomes full, clear, and interesting, and wc suppose that, 
after making a few allowances, wc must believe it. 

Dudo is an author of a different sort from cither of the others. 
Sir Francis Palgravc says: — 

‘ Ancient Norman history, that is to say, from thdi|}routh of Rollo 
to the death of Richard-sans-Peur, rests entirely upon Dudo of Saint 
Quentin’sfdetA Normannomm. You may abandon the history of 
Normandy if you choose, but, if you attempt the task, you must accept 
Dudo, or let the work alone. I have completely incorporated Dudo 
with the French and German authorities:—they absent, we should not 
have any dates;—Dudo deserted, wc arc destitute of facts.’ • 

This really does not seem to us a very critical or logical way 
of aiguing. Dudo in a manner, held up to us in terrorenu 
Believe Dudo, or be ignorant of the ancient history of Normandy. 
What if a whole Eisteddfod of Druids, Bards, and Ovates should 
seize on Sir Francis Palgrave, hold up Geoftrey of Monmouth, 
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and offer the fcjarful alternative: Believe Geoffrey, or be ignorant 
of the early history of Britain ? Now we do not rate the au¬ 
thority of l)udo quite so low as the authority of Geoffrey, but 
the process of axgument seems to us equally le^timate in the 
two cases. Who was Dudo? A hanger-on at the Norman 
court, whom Sir Francis himself in one place allows to have 
been as much a laureate as a historian. For a small portion of 
the latter part of his narrative he is a contemporary witness; of 
the rest .he could only have known what his Norman Informants 
chose to tell him. He writes, therefore, with one determined ob¬ 
ject, to glorify his patrons and their ancestors. His style is turgid, 
fulsome, and offensive, beyond any human compositions that wc 
ever came across. The Norman dukes are, in every act, held up as 
models of every excellence; they are not only sages and heroes, 
but saints and martyrs; they cannot be mentioned on the most 
trifling occasion without a string of synonymous titles, and a 
string of laudatory epithets, which might have satisfied an 
epitsiph-maker of the last century. His story Dudo has pretty 
much to himself. Where he is most full and most eloquent, 
Prodoard and Bicher tire sometimes altogether silent. Some¬ 
times an event which they jmss over in a few lines affords Dudo an 
opportunity gf pages of declamatory narrative. Whatever could 
cast discredit on a Nonnan prince is passed by; whatever could 
tend to his exaltation is magnified an hundred-fold. When the 
autlior gets especially excited, he bursts forth into an * Ajms- 


* tropha,’ a piece of declamation yet more bombastic than usual, 
only couched in hobbling heroic or Horatian metre. Chrono¬ 
logy there is none; of arrangement, argument, real eloquence, 
there is -as little. While Frodoard, brief as he is, evidently 
studied with a careful eye the politics of all Western Europe, 
Dudo betrays the profoundest ignorance of contemporary Ger¬ 
many and England. Mediaeval historians, like writers of every 
other class, may be divided into good, bad, and indifferent We 
have no hesit^ion in placing Dudo of St. Quentin as the very 
worst mcdiaci^ historian, and one of the very worst writers of 
any sort, tliat it was ever our bad luck to read in the discharge 
of a painful duty. * 


* Dado distresses us,’ says Sir Francis in one of his fanciful pas¬ 
sages, ‘ by the disorderly copiousness of the facts which he discloses. 
The evtmts he narrates present themselves to the inquirer, as the 
.id'jgi jfetan marbles did to their discoverers—disjointed and flung down 
in confusion. The restoration of the Grecian groups and sculptures 
was not, however, impracticable. Separated members were reunited 
to the torso from which they were severed. Measure, altitude, and 
exprosHiou conjoined in conducting each effigy to its position on the 
base line. The lowest crouching warrior disclosed the angle of the 
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pediment The height of the tutelary deity gave the perpendicular: 
and the artist guided by these data, was enabled to reinstate each 
of the other images in its proper location. He could see how they 
were regulated by the ascending cornice, how their limbs were di¬ 
rected, and what their countenances told.’ 

In spite, however, of this daring process of restoration, we 
cannot think that Sir Francis Palgrave is justified in Mneor- 
porating’ such a narrative as this with those of Witikind, 
Frodoard, and Bicher. He quotes, indeed, a passage from M. 
Guizot, intended to defend both Dudo and his follower William 
of Jumieges from the censures of their earlier commentators. 
Dudo, he tells us, only wrote what passed for history in an 
uncritictil age. This might be quite sufficient answer, had Dudo 
been wTiting the life of Arthur, or even of Charleniagiie. It 
hardly applies to a chronicler vrriting an elaborate panegyric on 
his own patron, and his patron’s lather. And anyhow, even 
if it excuses Dudo for writing an extravagant romance, it cannot 
excuse Sir Francis Palgrave for receiving it witJi the sjime 
deference as tholsober annals of Frodoard. ' Dudo deserted,’ he 
tells us, * we are destitute of facts.* Supposing Diido’s facts 
should prove to be fictions? But, even without Dudo, we 
arc not quite destitute of facts. Frodoard and Richer do give 
us occasional notices of Norman affairs; sometimes, indeed, they 
record events about which Dudo found it convenient to be 
silent. Dudo, in short, to our mind, is not a historian, but a 
panegyrist; his work is a romance founded on fact. His cha¬ 
racters arc real, so arc many of the actions which he attributes 
to them. He doubtless preserves much authentic Norman tradi¬ 
tion, unknown or uncared for by chroniclers writing at Bhciius. 
But the whole is so discoloured, distorted, and exaggerated, that 
it is utterly impossible to * accept Dudo ’ en masse* 

AH the contemporary authorities, wc need not say, write in 
Latin. It w:is not till a later time that Dudo’s talcs were put into 

* We arc still more surprised at finding so judicious a writer as Dr. 
Lappenberg inclined to put so much faith in Dudo, ns he seems to 
be (p. xxi.). We hope it is not necessary to introduce to our readers 
the valuable history of our own early times for which we have to 
thank him and his learned translator, Mr. Thorpe. The preliminary 
sketch of Norman history is, bating a little over-faith in Dudo, as 
clear, sensible, and accurate as any composition of Dr. Lappenberg’s 
is sure to be. Only it is unfortunately too much of a mere sketch 
greatly to serve our purpose at present. Of the other work at the 
head of our Article we have even less to say. We cannot say that we 
have learned anything from M. La Butte at all, either in the way of 
facts or of comments. 
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old French verse by Master Wace, In none of them, therefore, 
do wc iind the life which attaches to a chronicle written in the 
language of the people. They do not even preserve to us any¬ 
thing iike those precious fragments of living speech handed 
down to us by Nithard. The sober Frodoard, the vivacious 
Kiclicr, the inflated Dudu, all speak a foreign tongue; so does 
Witikind, so does Luitprand. England ‘Stands alone in the 
glorious possesion of her Saxon Chronicle. 

And now as to the actual matter of ihe present volume. Our 
readers ]>robably know by this time that in the second volume 
of the ‘ History of Normandy and of England * they arc not to 
expect anything about England. Our turn has not yet come. 
The pi^sent volume is a history of France during the tenth 
century; it is also to a considerable extent a history of Germany, 
nor is it without some notices of It;dy and the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire. England is only introduced in tiic same incidental way as 
Home or Constantinojdc, on those two or tlirec occasions when 
A'vtheistaii and Edmund played a ]>art in co||tinental aflairs. 
Now w^e in no wise object to French and even German affairs 
being largely introduced; for not only French, but even German, 
affairs arc a))Solutely necessary to understand the Norman history. 
But wc do com})lain that there is no grouping of events round 
a N«>i*mau centre. In a history of Normandy, Normandy 
should be the primary object, and the aflairs of other 'countries 
should be introduced ouly so far as they have a real bearing 
upon the aflairs of Normandy. But Sir Francis gives us the 
German and Italian career of Otto the Great in as much detail 
as the exploits of William of the Long Sword and of liichard 
the Fearless. As we came to notliing about Normandy till 
near the end of the first volume, so Normandy is quite for¬ 
gotten through many pages of the second. In intrinsic merit 
wc have no hesitation in setting some of these intrusive portions 
far above any otlier portion of the book. In them Sir Francis 
gets into his real clement. When drawn within the uisigic 
circle of Imperial Home he rises to his full power. It is not 
the history of England or of Normandy, but the history of the 
Western Empire which Sir Francis Palgrave ought to have 
written. 

P|is a great though common error, to look upon Charle¬ 
magne as a Frenchman. He was a Frank, but in his days a 
Frank w'sis st^ll essentially a Teuton. His speech was Teutonic; 
his favtuiritc dwelling-places were along the banks of the Ilhine. 
Paris was a provincial city, mentioned once by Eginhard among 
a string of others which he visited od one of his progresses. 
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Of modern Finance, tlie vast region of Aquitaine was strictly 
a conquered couutiy, no less so than Lombardy or Saxony. 
Neustria was certainly less strange than Aquitaine, but it was 
not the hearth and home of the Komano-Teutonic empire. 
Modern France begins with Charles the Bald. After the death 
of Lewis the Pious, the empire fell asunder, and new states 
arose, answering roughly to the nations of which it was com¬ 
posed. One of those was the modern French. Wc now begin 
to see the existence of a new people, neither liomans, Celts, nor 
Teutons, but composed of elements borrowed from all three. 
The subjects of Charles take their oath in a tongue which is 
the pai’ent of modern French, those of Lewis in a tongue which 
is the parent of modei’n German.* * * § The empire was for a mo¬ 
ment reunited under Chai'les the Fat. On his deposition in 
888, it is agmn divided into several kingdoms. But it is re¬ 
markable that a sort of unity seems still to exist between the 
two great Transalpine jwrtions; at any rate there is no broad 
line formally drawn between the divided kingdoms. We talk, for 
the sake of convenience, of France and Germany, and of Kings 
of France and Germany, and wc find, in the original records, 
^Frauci^ and ‘Gcrinani* opposed.t But there still lingered 
the notion of an Eastern and a Western France, the former of 
which has left its traces in the Franconia of more recent times. 
Each prince was alike ‘ Rex Francorum; ’ Saxon Otto is 
so called no less than the Carlovingiau Lewis. The two lieges 
Francorum, when at war, act rather as rivals, than as ordinary 
enemies; when on friendly terms, they seem almost to act as 
royal colleagues like the Eastern and Western Emperors of an 
earlier day. The two nations arc sometimes distinguished 
merely as ‘ Orientales ’ and ' Occideutalcs ’ §; the Eastern poten- 


* See the oath in Nithard, iii. Thierry seems to have strangely 
perverted the text of this precious monument in his * Lettres sur 

* I’llistoirc do France,’ Letter x. 

f Ill the Astronomer’s Life of Lewis the Pious (vol. ii. p. 23J. of 
the old edition of PIthocus, the only one we have at hand), ‘ Iniperator 

* autem claiiculo obuitebatur, diffidens Francis, magisque se erf^dons 
‘ Germanis.’ Richer, again (i. 4.), calls Charles the Bald ‘ Ger- 

* manorum attiue Gallorum Imperatorem egregium.’ * Galli,* in his 
style, is equivalent to the ‘ Franci ’ of other people. 

:]; Sec the whole account of the successive synods held about the 
disputed possession of the see of Eheims. (Frodoard, A. 948; Richer, 
ii. 60. et sqq.) 

§ Thus Richer (iv. 13.) says of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet: — 
‘AMosafluviousque Oceanuni OccidentalibusRegem prmfecit [Hugo].’ 
In the treaty between Charles the Simple and Henry the Fowler, in 
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tate is pointed at, rather than described, as ‘Rex Transrenensis’*; 
his dominions have so little of a fixed geographical name, that 
they are spoken of as ‘Terra Henrid.’t ^ Through the whole 
of the tenth century we find occasional glimpses of a notion of 
Gaul and Germany as still properly composing a united 
' Francia.’ But, on the whole, the tendency within Gaul was 
to the formation of a ‘Francia* of a much smaller extent; 
a ‘ Francia * not only excluding Saxony and Swabia, but Aqui¬ 
taine and Burgundy, a ‘Francia’ whose language was Romance 
and not Teutonic; a ‘Francia’ whose capital was Paris, and 
whose ruler was not the heir of Charles the Great. ■ 

The whole century is in fact one of struggle between two con¬ 
tending houses, possibly between two contending races. The un¬ 
disputed reign of the Karlings in Gaul, in western France, ends 
with the deposition of Charles the Fat. Sir Francis Palgrave 
is perfectly right in making 888 a far more important epoch 
than it appears in the common histories. Germany elected suc¬ 
cessively two kings tracing an illegitimate descent from the 
great emperor, and then her sceptre passed away into other 
houses. Gaul, left to herself, raised to the throne her champion 
and dcliveret from the Scandinavian invader, Odo, Count of 
Paris. A revolution restored the Carlovingian line in the per¬ 
son of Charles the Simple. Another brought the crown back 
again from Laon to Paris as the possession of Robert,^ the 
father of the Capets. His son, Hugh the Great, twice declined 
the crown, it passed by his direction, first to Rodolph of Bur¬ 
gundy, and then to Lewis, the exiled heir of Charlemagne. 
With the title of ‘DuxFrancorum ’ Hugh was content to rule over 
larger territories than the ‘Rex Francorum,’ and to make war 
on his sovereign at pleasure. This relation was handed on to 
the sons of Lewis and Hugh, to King Lothaire and Duke 
Hugh Capet. At last, after the century of contention was com- 


921, the style runs: ‘Rex Francorum Occidentalium Carolus,’ ‘ Bex 
‘ Francorum Oriental! um Henricus.’ Dudo (130. 15.) has ‘ Orien- 
‘ tales,’ meaning Germans. 

* • Ottonis Regis Transrenensis.’ (Frod., A. 988.) So Richer 
(i. 20.), ‘Heinrico Transrhenensi.’ The same sort of formula is applied 
elsewhere^ Hugh is ‘ Trans Sequanum Princeps * (A. 960), a very 
odd description. Under A. 946, ‘Edmundus Anglorum Rex’ 
beiJbmes almost directly ‘ Edmundus Rex Transmarinus.’ ^ 

t Frod., A. 933 : ‘ Terram Heinrici trans Renum invadit.’ The 
Saxon Chronicle, however, generally calls Flandei^s ‘ Baldwines land,’ 
though Flanders certainly had a name. But the cases mc not quite 
parallel, considering how many Baldwins had reigned in Flanders, 
while this was the first Henry in Germany. 
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pleted, the year 987 beheld the death of Lewis, son of Lothaire, 
and the election of the Duke of the French to the royal dig¬ 
nity. Charles of Lorraine rose up against Hugh, just as Charles 
the Simple did against Odo; but the fortune of war was now 
gainst him and his house. The Capet became the trunk of the 
new royal line, and his ancestral Paris became the royal city. 

It is well known that out of these facts ']?hicrry has con¬ 
structed one of his theories, maintained, as his theories always 
are, with much of eloquence and ingenuity. He looks upon the 
Capetians as the national leaders of the new French nation, the 
descendants of the old Gallo* Koman population, against the 
Carlovingian line, a line of Teutonic invaders. This theory Sir 
Francis Palgravc contemptuously dismisses: — 

* Illcherius alone discloses the complication of fraud and treachery 
and misfortune, whi(!li established the third dynasty upon the throne. 
He completely dispels the theory rendered so popular by Thierry’s 
talent, and countenanced by another imaginative investigator. I 
allude to the hypothesis representing the Capetian Revolution as 
resulting from a resuscitatifui of the Celtic races against the descend¬ 
ants of their Teutonic coiiqut^rors, instigated by the antagonism be> 
tween German and Gaul, which now has become the orthodox dogma, 
—and (unless a total change has recently ensued) is preached as such 
in all the Manuals and Kpitomes which form the opinions of the 
rising generation.' 

Now we cannot conceive two historians of equal power more 
likely to fail in appreciating and understanding one another than 
TJiicrry and Sir Francis Palgravc. Each secs half the causes 
of events, builds a theory upon it, presses it over far, and remains 
blind to the other half. Sir Francis can see nothing but the 
agency of individuals and of institutions; a man’s personal cha¬ 
racter, and his /ormal title, are pretty nearly all that lie cares 
about, lie can give a vivid biography of a king or queen; he 
can trace acutely and learnedly the original development and 
meaning of laws and titles; hut with the history of the nation, in 
the strictest sense, he gives himself very little concern. Thierry, 
on the other hand, secs nothing but the broad facts of race, con¬ 
quest, and language. Sir Francis hardly believes that William 
the Conqueror was a foreign invader, because he called himself 
King of the English, and did not formally abolish the old English 
laws. Thierry would have us believe that in the wars of the 
seventeenth century an Anglo-Saxon people was trying to throw 
off the yoke of a Norman king. To get at the truth of history, 
both lines of investigation must be combined and harmonised. 
Institutions count for something, personal character counts for 
something, let race and language count for something also. 

VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXII. L L 
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Applying the rule to the present case, we shall find that Thierry’s 
idea has been, as usual with him, worked too far, but that it is 
by no means to be tossed aside as has been done by Sir Francis 
Palgravc. 

We do not at all believe, perhaps Thierry himself hardly 
believed, that Hugh Capet stood forth as a conscious cham})ion 
of Gallo-Roman nationality against the intruding Teuton. But 
the idea that he did so is certainly not overturned, as M. 
Gaudet thinks *, by the simple proces-; of showing that his own 
family was of German origin. This argument would prove that 
Simon de Montfort could not have been the champion of the 
liberties of England, or Frederick of Aragon the champion of 
the liberties of Sicily. Nay, it might prove some very terrible 
consequences as to the condition of M. Gaudet’s own country 
under a Corsican emperor. We do not suj)posc that Hugh 
Capet thought much about the antag(»nism between Gaul and 
German. His chief ideas doubtless were that ‘Rex’ was a 
grander-sounding title than ‘ Dux,’ and that it w'as better to 
possess Paris and Laon than to possess Paris only. Nor nec<l 
■we suj)pose the existence of any self-conscious Gallic and German 
parties. Such parties arc not in character witlk tlic age; they 
belong either to an earlier or to a later state o/" things. Tlu'.y 
may exist in the first days of a conquest; they may exist cen¬ 
turies after, when a nation has begun to meditate and tlicorisc 
upon its past history. But sill this by no means proves lliat the 
* Capetian Revolution ’ may not have been silently, practically, 
and unconsciously, all tliat Thierry rei)rcsents it. That it was 
brought about by ‘ a corajdieation of fraud and treachery and 
‘ misfortune,’ certainly docs Jiot prove the contrary. 

Now, there are a variety of circumstances, some of them 
passed over, others recorded, by Sir Francis Palgravc, which 
certainly tend, in the main, to confirm Thierry’s theory. That 
the Karlings were essentially Teutonic no man but a Frenchman 
can doubt, and even Frenchmen of Thierry’s school admit it. 
Sir Francis rather obliterates this fact by giving their names 
and titles in modern French, talking of Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
Charlcs-le-Chauvc, &c. These are not the names nor the 
language of the period. We should either keep to the Latin of 
the contemporary writers, or else translate into English. Lewis 
the^Pious undoubtedly spoke German; bis last words were, 
‘ Huz, huzt,’ which, being interpreted, is ‘ foras, foras.’ What 
is more to the point, his remote descendant, Lewis IV., spoke 


* Preface to Richer, p. 11. 

I See the Astronomer, p. 286.; ‘ Huz, huz ’=* Aus, aus.* 
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German also. When Otto and Lewis presided together in the 
synod of Jngclheim, the speeches made before them in Latin 
were translated ^ in lingnam TheoUsrnm propter Reges.^ This 
very rcinsirkable fact, recorded by Frodoard is quite passed 
over by Sir Francis Palgravc. Sisraondif has noticed it, and 
suggests that the Teutonic speech of Lewis is to be accounted for 
by his education at the court of the English TKthelstan. How 
many languages Lewis may have spoken we know not; but we 
cannot believe either that * lingua Theotisca’ means Anglo- 
Saxon, or that the speech of -ZKthelstan an{l the sf)ccch of Otto 
were mutually intelligible. ^J'he Saxons of Otto were High, not 
Low, Germans; ‘lingua Theotisca’ is ccrfainly ‘High Hutch,* 
the old language of Charlemagne, ‘lingua Francisca’ it is called 
in the epitaph of the Saxon pope, Gregory V. f This passage 
distinctly shows that the Carlovingian kings preserved as their 
court language the ohl spcccli of ihcir Gorman fathers. But 
the Gallic dukes and bishops spoke something different, doubt¬ 
less that Romance tongue of wl)ich Milliard has preserved to us 
so precious a specimen, Otto the Great and King Lewis spoke 
one language; Otto 11. and Hugh Capet discoursed through an 
jntcrpreter.§ Riihcr, who rco»m!s this fact, on which again Sir 
Francis is silent, tells ii.-*, iiuleed, that Otto sjiokc to Hugh in 
Latin. As Otto’s native language was of course German, this 
clearly proves two things,— first, that the Duke of the French 
could not understand German, though the King of the French 
could. Secondly, that the Romance of Gaul had by this time 
so far departed from Latin, that l^atin needed an interpreter as 
well as German. Similarly, wdion, towards tlie close of liicher’s 
narrative, Gallic and German bishujis meet together in a joint 
synod, the. former arc addressed liy a German prelate, who is 
distinguished as speaking the * Gallic language.’|| Here, then, 
arc several minute circumstances incidentally recorded, which 
serve to show that the Carlovingian kings retained the use of 
the German language when it had ceased to be familiar or 
even intelligible to the highest classes of their subjects. 

Considerations of geography lead iis to the same belief as 
considerations of language. Where was the Carlovingian throne 
seated? Where did the Carlovingian cause find its most faithful 
and most enduring defenders? Sir Francis has himself re- 


* A. 948. t Chap. xiv. % Richer, iii. 85. 

§ See Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii. 361. (9th ed.) 

I * Eo quod linguam Gallicarn norat.’ (RfcAcr, iv. 100.) Much 
earlier (i, 20.) he distinguishes ‘ Germanorum Gallorumque linguae.’ 
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marked, that Lorraine was strongly attached to the old imperial 
house. Jt is on the German side of Gaul, where doubtless German 
feelings and traditions would endure longest, that the descendants 
of Charlemagne maintain themselves. The royal city is Laon. 
The royal domains lie in the corner of Gaul closely marching 
upon undisputed German ground. From Charles the Simple to 
Charles of Lorraine we find the strength of the Carlovingian 
party invariably lying in this quarter. 

We have then little doubt that Thierry’s theory, though ex¬ 
aggerated, is in the main correct It expresses a fact, though 
a fact of which the actors were probably very imperfectly aware. 
We believe that the struggle of the tenth century in Gaul was 
a struggle between the Teutonic and the Gallo-lloman elements, 
and that the latter finally triumphed in the election of King 
Hugh. The modem French nation .and the modern French 
kingdpm, of which wc see the first germs under Charles the 
Bidd, are now definitely formed. A French-speaking dynasty 
reigns at Paris instead of a German-speaking dynasty at Laon. 
We have now to see how this great revolution was affected by 
the settlement of the Scandinavian pirates in Northern Gaul. 

It is really wonderful how little we know about so great an 
event. From the Norman writers we get little but fables; the 
French writers are as silent ns they can be as to the fact that 
any Normans existed at all. Frodoard, whenever he ean, holds 
his peace about the hateful intruders; Kicher scarcely mentions 
them without some expression of contempt. His common name 
for them, long after their settlement, is still merely ‘ the pirates; ’ 
almost his lust entry, recorded, as it would seem, by his dying 
hand, tells us of the decease of the third Norman duke by no 
more respectful title than that of ‘ Dux piratarum.’ Yet this 
settlement of the Northmen in Neustria, and their subsequent 
change from Northmen* into Normans^ is one of the great facts 
of European history. The Scandinavian settlers embraced the 
creed, the language, and the manners of their French neigh¬ 
bours, without losing a whit of their old Scandinavian vigour 
and love of adventure. The people, thus formed, became the 

*>The Scandinavian letter, so difficult to Gallic lips, gradually dies 
out. During our whole period they are ‘ Northmanni,’ * Nordmanni,’ 

I Nortmanni.’ In the next century they are softened into ‘ Normanni.’ 
riie change of name is exactly analogous to the change of character. 
Similarly, in our period, the country they occupy is still vaguely 
* Terra Northmannorum.' In the next century it has a definite 
ngme, * Normannia.’ *Northmannia,* with Eginhard, meant Denmark. 
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foremost apostles of French chivalry and of Latin Christianity. 
They are the Saracens of Christendom, spreading themselves 
everywhere, — pilgrims, mercenaries, conquerors; inventing no¬ 
thing, but learning, adapting, improving, teaching everything.* 
The Norman appears in every corner of the globe, and in almost 
every character^ He fights by the side of Romanus at Manzikert; 
he threatens the empire of Alexius with destruction at Durazzo. 
'fo free England ho gave a line of tyrants; to enslaved Sicily 
he gave a line of beneficent rulers. But to England, too, he gave 
a conquering aristocracy, who, in a few generations, became as 
English in England as they had become French in Normandy, 
if he overthrew our Harolds and our Walthcofs, ho gave us a 
Fitzwalter and a Bigod to win back the rights for which Harold 
and Waltheof had fallen. If he himself shone not in the arts 
of peace, he at least knew how to ransack Europe for scholars, 
poets, theologians, and artists. He guided Lanfranc and Anselm 
from Lombardy to Bee, and,from Bee to Canterbury. Art, 
under his auspices, produced alike the stern grandeur of Caen 
and Ely, and the sunny gorgeousness of Palermo and Monrcale. 
The indomitable vigour of the Scandinavian, joined to the 
buo 3 'ant vivacity of the Gaul, produced the conquering and 
imperial race of Europe. And yet that race, as a race, has 
vanished. It has everywhere been absorbed by the races which 
it has conquered. From both Sicilies it has vanished as though 
it had never been. There we might well wish that time could 
roll back, and that the days of ‘good King William* might 
again smile over those noble and injured realms. In our own 
land the fate of the Norman has been different. Ho remains 
in his lineage and his works, but he is Norman no longer. The 
Scottish Bruce or the Irish Geraldine passed from Denmark to 
Gaul, from Gaul to England, from England to his own portion of 
our islands: but he at once ceased to be Danish, French, or Eng¬ 
lish ; his patriotism and his whole historic being belongs to his 
last acquired home. In England itself the Norman has vanished 
from sight no less than from Sicily and Apulia. He has sunk 
beneath the silent and passive influence of a race less brilliant, 
but more indomitable, than his own. The Norman has vanished 
from the world, but he has indeed left a name behind him. Of 
him came Richard the Fearless and William the Bastard; of 
him came that Robert whose foot was first placed on the ran¬ 
somed battlements of the Holy City, and that mightier Robert 
who, in one year, beheld the Cajsars of East and West flee before 
him ; and of His blood, rather than of imperial Swabia, came in 
truth the wonder of his own and of all succeeding ages — poet, 
scholar, warrior, legislator, the terror and the marvel of Chris- 
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tendom and of Islam, tlie foe alike of Roman pontiffs and of Mos¬ 
lem sultans, wLo won alike tlio golden crown of Rome and the 
thorny crown of Salem, dreaded in one world as the foremost 
champion of Christ, cursed in another as the apostate votary of 
Mahomet,—the gay, the brave, the wise, the relentless, and the 
godless Frederick. 

Of the first century of this wonderful people we know hardly 
anything save the succession of their ])rinces. Not a contem¬ 
porary chronicle, hardly a contemporary charier, has been handed 
down to us from the uays which must have been tlie turning- 
j)oint of their history. Wo have no record of the change which 
brought about the assumption of Frankish manners, language, 
and feelings: the change of the Northman into the Norman. 
We do know indeed — here a bit of authentic tradition crops out 
amid the dreary Avildcrness of Dudonian rhetoric — that iiouen 
had become French* * * § , whileRayeux still remained Scandinavian; 
by the help of Sir Francis Palgravc, wc can dimly discern the 
existence of a French party and a Scandinavian party, of dukes 
holding the balance between the two, speaking either tongue, 
adu})ting either manners, perhaps worshipping at either altar, 
as suited the convenience of the moment. It is clear that the 
Northmen of Rollo were Scandinavians, that the Normans of 
Richard the Good were Frenchmen, But of the details of the 
transformation wc know absolutely nothing. 

Rt)lf, Rollo, or Rou t* founded the Norman duchy, or, as 
Dudo and Sir Francis Palgravc choose to call it, the Norman 
monarchy. That ho received a gimit of huid from Cliarles the 
Simple, and became a Christian ruler where he had before been 
a heathen devastator, are undoubted facts. But his beginning 
and his ending are wrapped in mystery. Of the operations of 
the Northmen previous to their final settlement, it would be not 
very difficult to draw up a consecutive and authentic narrative; 
hut it would be no easy matter to show how much or how little 
Rollo had to do with them. In 911, according to most authori¬ 
ties:!:, he suffered a miraculous defeat before Chartres. In 912 
he became Duke, Count, Patrician, or whatever we are to call 
him, by a regular treaty with King Charles. § 

* ‘ Kotomagensis civitas Boniana potius quam Daciscu utitur elo- 
‘ quentia, et Bajocacensis fruitur frequentius Dacisca lingua quam 
* l^manL’ {IhulOy p. 113. D.) 

t Ro^l(Hrolfr) is his Danish name; Rom, his French name; Ro/fo 
is a mere Latin form, like Cnuto, Sveno, fkc. We therefore do not 
exactly see why in modern Frencli he is called R 0 // 0 A. 

X Tlie Chronicle of Tours places it, in Duchesne’s edition at least, 
in 893. 

§ Klcher is no great authority for events so long before his own 
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Hollo, by the treaty of Cluir-sur-Epte, became the liegeman 
of Cliaiics the Siiui)lc. Fidelity, policy, or a union of both, led 
him apparently to disown allcgitmce to King Kobert of Paris 
and to King liodolf of Jlurgundy. We find wars between them 
and the Northmen of Houen, and, on one occasion at least, we 
find the Northman vanquished by the Frank. Indeed, one 
tradition represented Hollo himself as taken captive, and as put 
to a cruel death by the victors. Suck was the tale inserted by 
Hicher in the first draught of his hi&tory. In a subsequent 
revision ho expunged it. In the more ordinary version he abdi¬ 
cates his duchy in his old age in favour of his son William. 

William of the Long Sword appears in the pages of Dudo as 
a saint and a martyr. It is hard to sec his claim to either cha¬ 
racter. His martyrdom consisted in being trcachen)usly mur¬ 
dered by order of Arnult^ Count of Flanders. For his sanctity 
Sir J'Vancis will not stand sponsor. Perhaps it is lest we should 
be led away by undue admiration of the Dean of St. Quintin’s 
rhetoric; but at any rate Sir Fmneis takes more care than enough 
to inform us that Duke A\'illiam docs not fully realise his 
standard of religious and mural perfection. His facility in 
changing sides was certainly w'onderful. How many times 
he a])pcarcd on the side of King Lewis, and how many on 
that of his ciicinics, w'e will not undertake to reckon. In his 
early days he is saul to have had to contend agmnst a formidable 
rebellion in his own duchy, which, if we may believe Dudo, 
was a revolt of what Sir Francis calls the Danish party against 
the Uallicising, and, we suppose also, the Christianising tenden¬ 
cies of the Duke. Not that William forgot his own people or 
his own tongue. lie caused his sou Hichard to be brought 
up equally as Dane and as Fi'cuchman, and sent him to Scandi¬ 
navian Puyeux to learn familiarity with the ancestral speech 
which was already vanishing from Honianised lluuen. 

The events of the reign of Hichard the Fearless, especially 
its strange and turbulent beginning, arc far too numerous and 
complicated for us to enter upon tlieiu at any length. The 
French writers give us a skeleton, which Dudo and his suc¬ 
cessors have worked up with a mass of romantic detail. That 
Lewis was taken prisoner by the Normans, that Otto the 


time, but he clearly conceived Iloilo’s settlement as something sudden. 
‘ Irruperant enim [pirataj] nuper [a.d. 921'], duce llollono Ca~ 
* tilli, intra Neustriam repentini' [i. 28.J. The earlier expeditions in 
the time of Charles the Fat and Odo, he apparently attributes to this 
Catillus or Ketyl (i. 4. 9.) This parentage, and the whole story, is 
utterly dilFerent from the tale in Dudo. 
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Great was repulsed by them, we know from the unwilling tes¬ 
timony of French and German witnesses; but we cannot trust 
all the colouring with which Norman vanity has tricked out 
events so flattering to the national prowess. On the other 
hand, as Sir Francis himself confesses, Budo has carefully 
omitted the fact recorded by Frodoard*, that the old Danish 
party prevailed at one time so far as to cause their young duke 
to apostatise to the creed of Thor and Odin. This whole 
period is romantic, interesting, and well worthy of study; but 
we have not space to enlarge upon any point except one im¬ 
portant question as to the relations between France and Nor¬ 
mandy. If we rightly understand Sir Francis Palgrave t» the 
Duke of the Normans now ceased to be the liegeman of the 
King of tlie French; that he merely entered into a treaty on 
equal terms with his ex-suzerain; that by voluntary commenda¬ 
tion he became the liegeman of the Duke of the French ; that 
the subsequent vsissalage of Normandy to France was due, not 
to the kingdom, but to the duchy, and that it had its origin in 
the homage paid by Bichard the Fearless to Duke Hugh, not 
in that paid by Bollo to King Charles. We say, if wo rightly 
understand Sir Francis, because wc cannot quite reconcile his 
statements with one another. In one page ‘there is perfect 
‘ reciprocity established between France and the “ Norman mo- 
‘ “narchy‘Bicbard has and holds his dominion, owing service 
‘ to none but God,*—yet directly after it is allowed that ‘ the 
‘ Duke of *Normandy promises fealty and homage to the King 
‘ of France.’ It is dangerous to dispute with Sir Francis Palgrave 
on a question of feudal law, and the more so as the relations 
between Normandy and France at once awaken the whole con¬ 
troversy about ‘ liege’ and ‘simple* homage. But surely, even 
in a case of simple homage, there is not ‘ perfect reciprocity ’ 
between him who pays and him who receives it; and certainly, 
in the tale as wc read it, wc sec nothing but the simple 
relation of suzerain and vassal, only clouded over by the big 
words of Dudo. And as fof reciprocity, surely reciprocity of 
a certain kind was the essence of the feudal relation. Lord and 
vassal were each to help and defend the other.| But however 
this may be, the vassalage of Normandy to the Crown did not 

* A. 943. t P. 494. 

J No one denies that Henry II. was the vassal of King Lewis VII., 
if not for iformandy, at any rate for his other continental possessions, 
but an equal obligation is imposed, in their mutual oath, on Lewis to 
defend Henry * sicut fidelem suum,’ as on Henry to defend Lewis 
‘ Dominum suum.* See "Wendover, Flores Hist., vol. ii. p. 388. Hist. 
Soc. ed. 
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become a practical question during the continuance of the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty, while the commendation of Normandy to Hugh 
Capet’s duchy rests on better authority than the narrative of Dudo. 
In a charter quoted by Dr. Lappenberg *, liichard distinctly 
speaks of Hugh Capet as his lord; and throughout the whole 
remainder of the narrative we find Pichard practically acting 
in the character of Hugh’s vassal. That Normandy was in¬ 
dependent of the Crown seems to rest solely on the declamation 
of Dudo. There, indeed, Kichnrd appears as a king, holding 
the Norman monarchy in fee of no earthly power. But he 
also appears as one who forestalled the exploit of his descendant, 
and held England and all Britain as a conquered possession.! 
By the accuracy of the one description we may, perhaps, judge 
of the accuracy of the other. 

Wc have found so much occasion to differ from Sir Francis 
Palgrave, that we are glad to have here to accord our testimony 
to one very important service which he has done to the history 
of this obscure period. He has completely dispelled the common 
idea tliat the line of Charlemagne expired in a race of imbecile 
faineants, like those who closed the line of Clovis. The fact is, 
that the Carlovingian line first degenerated and then improved. 
From Lewis the Pious to Charles the Simple we find among 
them no man, in Gaul at least, of remarkable ability, and several 
much the reverse. The young Lewis III. and his brother Car- 
loman were cut off before the experience of their manhood could 
either confirm or disavow the bright promise of their youth. But 
after Charles the Simple the line begins to recover something 
of the vigour of Charlemagne, Pepin, and Charles Martel. Sir 
Francis, indeed, tries to make out a case for Charles the Simple 
himself. In this we cannot think he succeeds. But he succeeds 
most completely with regard to Charles the Simple’s son. 
Lewis ly. may be called ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious, 
but no man was less of a faineant. His reign is one of preter¬ 
natural activity. Early adversity, and, national vanity perhaps 
tempts us to add, his education at the hands of English JEthel- 
stan, had brought out some veiy vigorous qualities in his young 
nephew. If he was ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious, he 
was only paying off Hugh of Paris and William of Rouen in 

* Lapp., p. 30. The words are, ‘ cum assensu senioris mei Hugo- 

* nis, Francorum principis.' 

f ^ Burgundionibus imperat, Aquitanos arguit, et increpat Britones, 

* et Northmannos regnat et gubernal^ Flandrenses minatur, et devasiat 

* Dacos et Lotharienses, quinetiam Saxones sibi connectit et conciliat. 

‘ Angli quogue ei obedienter stdtduntury Scott et Hibernenses tgm pa~ 

‘ trocinio regmttur! (Dudo, 138. A.) 
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their own coin. Nothing can he more opposite than the con¬ 
dition of the later Merovingians and the later Carlovingians. 
The iioininal ruler of a vast empire, led about as an occasional 
pageant, agd leaving the government of his territories to a 
Mayor of the Palace, is widely different from the king of the 
rock of Laon, spending his life in hard blows to preserve that 
last remnant of his heritage from the ambition of Normandy, 
Vermandois,and Ducal France. Sir Francis Palgrave thoroughly 
appreciates Lewis IV.; he writes oi‘ him and his brave queen 
Gerberga with heartfelt pleasure, and, bating the usual allow¬ 
ance of joking and moralising, he teiis then* story vigorously 
and well. 

The effect exercised on these contentions by the position of 
the Norman duchy under Picliard the Fearless is manifest at 
first sight. The majesty of the royal name, coupled perhaps 
with some lingering reverence for the blood of Charlemagne, 
the personal vigour of Lewis, the possession of the rock of 
Laon, the friendship of the king beyond the llhine, enabled 
tlie kingdom of France to make an equal stand against the 
duchy of France, as long jis the Norman duchy was not a 
permanently hostile laud. During the shiftings and tergiver¬ 
sations of William Longsword, Nornmndy was neither j)erma- 
nently friendly nor perniauently hostile ; his alliance could not 
be securely counted on either by King or Duke. With the 
accession of iiichard the slate of things is changed. King 
Lewis appears in Normandy as an enemy; Duke Hugh at 
least assumes the clrn-acter of a friend. When Lewis was a 
captive in the hands, first of the Normans and then of Hugh,— 
when the threats of his German and English allies could only 
procure his liberty by the cession of his stronghold of Laon,— 
when the King of the French was reduced to be little else than 
king of Compiegne, the Carloviiigian monarchy might indeed 
seem doomed. And in truth doomed it was. Normandy be¬ 
came from henceforth the firm ally of Ducal France, and 
against the two Koyal France had no chance of holding its 
own. The alliance of Otto enabled Lewis to recover all that 
he had held before his captivity, hut the definitive alliance of 
Bonen and Paris had fixed the extinction, slow it might be, but 
sure, of the royalty of Laon. Hugh the Great declined the 
crown, when he might have worn it by election ; he omitted to 
assumCj it, when he might have done so by something like right 
of conquest. He appears to have had some superstitious dread 
of a title which had brought little but sorrow to his father and 
uncle, lie would reduce the King of the French to the mini* 
mum of power and of territory, but he would never be more 
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than Duke of the French himself. His son, Hugh Capet, pur¬ 
sued a different policy. He was ready to be a king as soon as 
he could become one quietly and with a decent pretext, but he 
would not hazard the prize by clutching at it too soon. The 
relations of King and Duke during the long reign of Lothaire, 
are very different from those which existed between the father of 
Lothaire and the father of Hugh. Plots, enmities, open warfare, 
do indeed occur, but they do not cover the whole canvas as 
they do in the preceding reign. The reign of Lotliaire was, on 
the whole, a season of peace on the side of Ducal France. So 
little, indeed, had the king of Laon to dread from Paris, that 
he had time to go on mad expeditions against Aix-la-Chapclle. 
Thus, however, he alienated the power which had been his father’s 
best friend. Duke Hugh, the old enemy, now stands by the 
king, and a Saxon army advances against Paris. Lothaire 
de.serts Hugh and seeks the friendship of Otto; a tissue of 
intrigues and tergiversations naturally follow.* But even this 
is widely diliercnt f'rom tlic constant open warfare of the last 
generation, and tlic wily duke had taken care that it should be 
the king who was openly in the wrong. He patiently bides 
his time. At last the throne is vacant bv death, the direct line 
has failed, the collateral heir is unpopular, Germany and Eng¬ 
land arc weakened, divided, and alienated; who is to refuse 
hin\ the crown which two of his race have already worn 'i The 
Capet becomes king, the Carlovingian heir sinks into a mere 
pretender, a disturber of a settled order. In earlier times, the 
Carlovingian Charles had been, in Richer’s phraseology, the true 
‘ licx,’ and Robert of Paris a mere ‘Tyrannus’f ; now Hugh 
and Robert are the true ‘ Reges Francoruin,’ and Charles of 
Lorraine, the heir of Charlemagne, even though for a while 
holding the ancestral rock of Laon, is now only Ciilled * Tyran- 
‘ nus ’ for his pains. Paris is now the royal city, and the lord of 
Paris is the founder of a new royal line. But it is evident that 
had Rouen been hostile or even doubtful, had Norman Richard 
been other than Hugh Capet’s faithful vassal and affectionate 
brother, had there been the least possibility of raising up a 
Norman diversion, such as Charles the Simple had raised up 
against Robert two generations before, the king of Laon might 
have well contrived to hold his own, if not as an independent 
French monarch, at least as an ally or vassal of the German 
Caesar. 


* See Richer, iii. 81. ct sqq. 

f Richer always uses this word in its later Latin sense of ‘ pre- 
* tender or usurper,’ that in which it is applied to Tetricus and 
Carausius. 
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Sir Francis Palgravc, then, is undoubtedly right in liolding 
that the Norman settlement in Neustria most effectually pro¬ 
moted, or rather was the determining cause of the change from 
the Carlbvingian to the Capetian dynasty. If our view of the 
nature of that change be correct, it was the settlement of Bollo 
which eventually made Gaul definitely Bomance instead of Teu¬ 
tonic; in other words, it gave the decisive impulse to the 
growth of modem France. A strange result, indeed, for a 
settlement of Scandinavian pirates. But the result is perfectly 
intelligible, especially if taken in connexion with the theory 
which Sir Francis rejects. Bichard the Fearless was the gi*eat 
civiliscr of Normandy. He naturally spread among his people 
the tongue and the manners of his nearest neighbours. His 
standard was fixed by the French court of Paris, not by the 
German court of Laon, or by the more distant, more purely 
Latin courts of Provence or Aquitaine. The Normans became 
Frenchmen, and their duke the most powerful of French princes. 
It was quite in character with their position that it should fall 
to their lot to make Gaul definitely French, as they afterwards 
did their best to make England French also. 

Of the internal state of things in Normandy, its laws, its 
institutions, and its arts. Sir Francis Palgravc tells us very 
little, because in truth there is very little to tell. There arc, as 
we have seen, no contemporary chroniclers; and charters do not 
begin till a good way on in the reign of Bichard, when they 
first appear, few and far between. Wc are therefore cut 
off from any chance of those incidental touches which throw 
such light on the real life of a people. Wc have nothing except 
the hints preserved by Dudo as to the gradual progress of 
Christianity and French manners, and the long resistance offered 
by a powerful Danish and heathen party. But we really cannot 
accept Sir Francis’ inference that, in want of other information, 
wc are to suppose that Normandy was an absolute monarchy. 
If we may trust Dudo, the comrades of Bollo had held doc¬ 
trines highly democratic, at least as long as they were on ship¬ 
board. When asked who was their lord, they said they had 
none; all among them were free and equal.* Did they become 
converts to divine right and passive obedience as soon as they 
set foot on the main land ? And we had always pictured to 
ourselves William the Bastard as consulting something very like 
a Parlkment of Estates, and finding something very like a 
strong opposition therein, before he began his famous voyage 
from St. Valeri to Pevensey.f Dudo himself represents cer- 


* Iludo, 76. D. 
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tain Proccres of Normandy as being consulted by their duke, 
and playing a prominent part even with regard to the nego¬ 
tiations of the Norman Foreign office. Even if we believe 
with Dudo that Kichard *held as a king, the monarchy of 
* the Norman land,’ we cannot believe that he was exempted 
from those constitutional laws which restrained, not only the 
hunted and worried king of Laon, but even the Emperor of the 
liomans and the Basileus of all Britain, from the full exercise of 
an arbitrary will. 

Wo now take leave of Sir Francis Palgrave with our respect 
for Ips profound research and acute perception in no way di¬ 
minished because we have had to deal pretty severely with his 
style, and to call in question some portions of his matter. He 
cannot, indeed, write history, but he can give the most valuable 
hints for those who may do so hereafter. Ho has ever 
been too one-sided to write history thoroughly well, and he has 
latterly allowed his tendency to discursiveness and garrulity 
such full play,‘ as to make him well nigh incapable of rational 
writing at all. But the sterling ore is there notwithstanding 
the dross. Little justice as he has done to bis own powers. Sir 
Francis Palgrave is still one of the great lights of modem his¬ 
torical research; for his share in enabling us to realise the grand 
picture of mcdiieval Europe, he has won a debt of gratitude 
which fully overbalances his vagaries, his prejudices, and his 
occasional errors:. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Views and Opinions of Brigadier General 
John Jacob, C.JB., late Commander of the Sindh Irregular 
Horse. Collected and edited by Caplain Lewis Peley. 
London: 1858. 

2. New Resources of Warfare toiih especial reference to Rifled 
Ordnance, in their chief known Varieties; including authenti¬ 
cated Weight, Measurement, and Mode of Construction of 
Armstrong's wrovght-iron breech-loading Guns, and an account 
‘Of their Shells and Fuses. By Dr. Scoeeekn. Loudon: 
1859. 

3. On Naval Warfare with Steam. By General Sir IIowAiii) 
Douglas, Bart. London: 1858. 

Touring the last few ycare such progress lias been made 
in the manufacture of all descriptions of fire-arms used 
for warlike purposes, as in reality to amount to a coui[»leic 
revolution in the whole art of war; while it has been effected 
so quickly and so quietly, that few are aware of the extent to 
which the change has been carried, and fewer still cun realise 
either its importance or its bearings on the future, rndeed, 
until many of the new inventions are brought to the tost of 
actual exj»erici»ce on the battlc-fiehl, it is impossible to feel sure, 
that the improvement, is as great as may bo supposed, and it is 
dangerous to predict what the consequences of the change m:iy 
be. Still the progress is, on the whole, so certain, and the 
subject of such imincn.so importance, that it cannot be without 
interest to record what has been already done, and 4o attciiq)t 
to indicate, however hypotltctically, some at least of the re'-ults 
to be expected from these improvements. 

In order to be fully aware how startling a change has been 
made within the last twenty years, it is only necessary to know 
how' little had been effected during thetwm preceding centuries; 
and this is esisily ascertained, by comparing one of the guns made 
during the reign of Elizabeth with one of those cast during 
that of Victoria. Examples of both periods exist in every na¬ 
tional collection, and in almost all fortified places; but, except 
in the chemical composition of the metal, it is difficult to say 
what change or improvement has taken place in such a weapon. 
The form is the same in all respects; the mode of supporting 
the gun on trunnions, the position of the touch-holes, the mode 
of firing with a match—all remain as they were; modern guns 
arc shorter and less ornamented, and therefore perhaps more 
handy and nscful as field-pieces, but these alterations ^makc 
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them certainly legs handsome, and detract also, to some extent, 
from the accuracy of aim. 

To take one instance among many. Any one who has visited 
Dover will recollect a very handsome Dutch piece of the six¬ 
teenth century, known popularly as Queen Elizabeth’s pocket- 
pistol, with this boasting inscription on the pedestal:— 

* Sponfsc rao and keep me clean, 

And I’ll carry a ball to Calais’ Green.’ 

No doubt the gun brags ; but it is said to have thrown a twelve- 
pound ball seven miles; and if the ball were of lead, and fired at a 
high angle, there is no great reason to doubt that it may have done 
so. It is obvious, however, that any such range was absurd for 
battering purposes, and even as against troops no elFcctual accu¬ 
racy of aim ccnild be attained at even a third or a fourth of this 
distance; while the difficulty of dragging about and of loading 
these elongated ]»ieces was a serious drawback to their utility. 
Artillerists, consequently, were led to discard these theoretical 
advantages, and to shorten their range to the point at which they 
gained siifticiont accuracy, and to the distance at which troops 
arc generally engaged in biittle ; and it is only at the present 
day, when the improvement in rifles has so materially increased 
that distance, that we must revert to the old long range, and, 
if possible, with improved accuracy of aim. 

Muskets have been as little improved as the larger description 
of fire-arms: those with Avhich our soldiers fought at Salumanea 
‘ and at Waterloo arc identical, in all essential respects, with 
those which they luul used at Blenheim and at Kaiuillics. Ex- 
cej)t the change from a flint to a percussion lock, no improve¬ 
ment took place in the small arms of the British army till 
within the last six or seven years; and the bayonet still remains 
the same rickety clumsy weapon it w'as when it superseded what 
was called the ‘ sweynes’ feather,’ in the ranks of the French army- 
in 1671. 

By some strange perversity of reasoning, although money and 
skill were lavished on fire-arms when a deer or a partridge was 
to be brought down, any tool, however rude, was thought 
sufficiently good when the life of a soldier, or the safety of a 
kingdom, depended on the issue. Sporting guns and rifles have 
been improved till they bore very little resemblance to those used 
by our forefathers; hut military weapons have remained the 
same as they had been in former times. In agricultural 
implements, in ships, in domestic furniture, and in every 
conceivable application of mechanical art, amazing progress 
had been made; but the genius of improvement which has 
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revolutionised civil society in the nineteenth century, seemed 
still to have left untouched the instruments of war. So long 
as all the^ nations of Europe were content to fight with the 
same weapons, and according to the same forms, it was of little 
importance how imperfect these might be, since the relative 
power of each nation remained exactly the same. As in a 
duel, if the two combatants fight witli swords or pistols ex¬ 
actly similar to each other, and observe rules which apply 
equally to both, it matters not what those weapons or rules are; 
the conditions of the ordeal are satisfied: but, as no such stipu- 
lations are agreed upon beforehand between nations at war, 
the danger is that one State may so improve on the rude 
weapons of another as to acquire at least a temporary advantage. 
Even if European nations had been content that things should 
remain as they were in the last general war, it is certain that 
America would not have submitted to such a state of inferiority. 
The success of the United States in their first contest with our¬ 
selves was mainly owing to the skill with which they handled 
the rifie; and in their Mexican w^ars they used that arm with 
an efiect so terrible as to establish beyond doubt its superiority 
over all other weapons; so that if they had ever come into con¬ 
tact with European troops armed with the less efficient musket, 
the victory must have remained with them, even supposing the 
other conditions of their army to have been inferior to the 
enemy. 

No incident of thi' sort occurred during the great lOuropean 
war at the beginning of the present century, for tlie struggle in 
the Tyrol can only j)e considered as an episode having no direct 
efied on the general course of events—and it was lucky for the 
success of the French Empire that it was so; for, with all his 
wonderful genius for military affairs, the First Kapolcon was 
singularly deficient in mechanical knowledge, and in the api)rc- 
ciation of the effects of mechanical skill. His success was pre¬ 
cisely similar to that of a chess-player who understands the 
game better than any of his opponents. The rules of the game 
and the moves of the pieces remained the same before and after 
these wars'; but he beat all -who were pitted against him by his 
extraordinary powers of concentration of mind and means to 
a given end, and by the intuitive sagacity with which he divined 
th» n.ove his antagonist proposed to make, and saw how to 
counteract it, and thus win the game. But, fairly weighed, it 
is astonishing how little he has left that can be said to be a 
positive improvement in the art of war, of which inferior minds 
can avail themselves of in different cii'cumstances. So far from 
the arms of the French having improved in that great struggle. 
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Napoleon purposely-took.away the rifles whicli had been intro¬ 
duced into the service during the early wars of the [Republic. 
The secret of his system seems to have been rapid and unex¬ 
pected concentration of masses on a given point, cornbined with 
great celerity of movements and rapidity and quantity of fire. 
These he .conceived produced moral effects more conducive to 
victory than could be obtained by destroying a greater number 
of men by better mechanical contrivances. Judged by the re¬ 
sults, he showed in this, as in most other things, his consummate 
knowledge of human nature; and as the other nations engaged 
in these wars were content with the same mechanical means, he 
marched from- victory to victory till Europe lay at his feet. 

During the exhaustion which followed these great struggles, 
no effort was made to alter any principle which had been estab¬ 
lished during these wars till after the siege of Antwerp, in 
1832, which may be compared to the slight afterpiece which 
generally concludes an ^cning’s performance in a theatre. 
Since then, the armies of Europe have been busily engaged in 
rehearsing new parts; and, judging from such trial performances 
as have already taken place, when the curtain again rises on a 
general European war .the effects produced will be as striking 
as they are novel. An entire change will be found to have been 
effected in almost every department of the science of war, and 
it will go hard with those who have neglected to note the 
change, and have not prepared for the new duties they will be 
called upon to perform. 

As might be expected from the warlike disposition of the 
people, and their wonderful military organisation, the first im- 
jirovements were effected in Franco. In their early campaigns 
in Algeria, it was found that the Arabs, armed with the long- 
barrelled matfjhlock, could pick off the French officers or 'men 
at distances where the musket could not reach them. To 
fight on equal terms it was consequently necessary to introduce 
better armed troops than those of the lino; this was speedily 
done, first by the introduction of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 
afterwards of the Chasseurs do Vincennes. As early as 1848, 
the French had at least 16,000 men armed with improved rifles; 
and not only armed, but drilled so as to render these weapons 
singularly effective. Their formation was looser, their move¬ 
ments more rapid, than had ever before been practised; they 
were carefully educated as marksmen^ and taught to rely on 
individual skill, far more than on the concentrated eflPect of 
coihpanies or battalions. The complete subjugation ef Algeria 
was the speedy result of the change; and since that time no 
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effort of the Arabs has had the smallest chajice of success, when¬ 
ever they have been fairly opposed by these skilled riflemen. 

The first rifle in vogue in France was the so-calleil Pillar 
rifle of Thouvenin. This invention consisted in a short pillar 
of steel, concentric with the barrel, screwed into the breech 
of the gun, round which the powder was disposed. The 
advantage gained by this contrivance was that tlic conical ball 
used, was easily forced into the grooves of the rifle, when rest¬ 
ing on the top of the pillar, and did not press upon, and, as it 
is technically called, ‘ meal ’ the powder, when .struck with' the 
ramrod. From these peculiarities, but principally from the 
conical form of the ball, the practice made with this rifle was 
very .satisfactory; but certain inconveniences were found to 
arise from the difficulty of keeping the pillar in its place, and 
the rifle clean; and it was abandoned as soon as the improvement 
of M. Millie was made known, hi.s being in fact the invention 
which has practically revolutionised the firearms of the present 
day. 

The improvements of il. Minie are confined almost wholly 
to the form of the projectile, and have very little reference to 


that of the gun out of which it is fired,. The Minie ball is of 
an oblong conical form, .shaped something like an ac6rn with¬ 
out its cup; but instead of being solid, this cone is hollowed 
out at the base into a ciiplike or domical form. "When first 


used, an iron enp of somewhat less dimensions than the hollow 


in the ball, was inserted into it, which being forced forward by 
the explosion of the powder caused the rear of tlio ball to cx[)au(l, 
and so pressed it into the groves of the barrel. In practice it 
wa>s found that this cup was sometimes forced through the ball; 
and the greater jiart of tlie lead being then left in the barrel, 
the gun became useless till it was extracted, which, as may be 
supposed, was a matter of some difficulty.* It is now conse¬ 
quently sometimes used without any cup, but in the most 
improved form, in our own service, with a small conical plug 
of box-wood, which answers all the purposes without any dsuiger 
of its being forced through the bullet. 

Thfe advantages of this form of jirojectile are, first, that owing 


* General Jacob remarks, in his invaluable notes (p. 228.), ^The 
‘ Minie. rifle, or rather the Minie ball, has most sci'ious defects. The 
‘ gun nay at any^moment become uiuserviceahlc; the ball, or rather 
‘ fl leaden tube which was the ball, remaining in the barrel. This 
’ happens about once in ten shots. Even when the ball is not left 

* behind, it often, from being blown into a tube, drops .short and 

* feebly from the gun. These cups and balls are. wholly untrust- 

* worthy.* 
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to its form it offers much less resistance in passing through the 
air than a spherical ball of the same weight would do; and, 
secondly, that having its centre of gravity in the foremost part, 
it has no tendency to turn over in its flight; hut its greatest 
merit, in a military point of view, is, that with it the rifle can 
be loaded as easily as'the ordinary smooth-bored gun; the 
rifling, or forcing the ball into the grooves of the barred, being 
eftected by the explosion of the gunpowder, and not by the 
ramrod of the soldier. 

The form of rifle ju'oper to these conical missiles diflers very 
little from that used with the old spherical bullets, except that 
in the service a three-grooved rifle has supersode<l the old two- 
grooved gun, and it is still a moot (picstion whether four grooves 
would not be better than three. 

General Jacob says, as the result of his enormous expe¬ 
rience ;— 

‘ The two-groovod rifle i-i tlic worst of all, being painfully difficult 
to load, and because the ball, being coiitined in one direcLiun only, is 
at, liberty to nJl or lean over in the other, so that the conical ball 
cannot be use<l. Un the uses and proper shape of t/iis ball, however, 
depends the whole power of the rifle at long distances. My rifle 
Joad.s more easily tlian a (*oin>non imisket, and never becomes so foal 
from firing as to cause any diflieulty in the loading. However loose 
the ball, it still follows the twist of the rifle grooves t ith perfect 
accur.'iey. It is effective at 1800 yards, and just as good as a common 
musket at 20 yards, or any otlier distance.’ {Jacoby p. 229.) 

If the barrel be of good workrnaiisliip, the grooves neatly cut, 
and perfectly parallel to one another, the accuracy of fire at once 
becomes su])crior to anything that can be obtained with the old 
spherical hall even from the most perfect rifle. With the ordi¬ 
nary arm supplied to the army at the present time, the soldier 
can make fur better practice at 500, or even at 1000 yards, than 
he could with the old musket at 100 and 200 yards; and, in 
thoroughly skilled hands, a perfection of aim is attained which 
would have appeared altogether incredible a few years ago. 

We have no very certain information as to the extent to which 
these impi*ovcmcnta liavc been intj-oduced into the Austrian and 
• other continental armies; but as early as 1848, before we 
dreamt of abandoning our own time-honoured ‘ Jirown Bess;’ 
the Prussians had some 60,000 men armed with their needle- 
primed rifles; a weapon regarding which considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists among military men, but which was at 
that period, at all events, immensely in advance of any then 
to be found in other armies. Tlie principle of this gun is, in 
the first place, that it is a breech-loader, the charge being 
introduced into the chamber by an opening near the breech. 
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and 16 then ignited by a needle or pin forced forwards by a 
spring through the powder till it strikes against a patch of 
cfetonating powder fastened to the rear of the ball. The advan¬ 
tage supposed to be gained by this contrivance is that by ex¬ 
ploding the gunpowder in front the whole of it is ignited, and 
no particles forced forward in an uneensumed state or left to 
foul the barrel. It is also believed that more effect is obtained 
from a charge so fired than from one exploded from behind. 
These improvements are doubtless right in the main, and highly 
ingenious; but it' is asserted that as they are obtained by the 
use of a highly complicated piece of machinery, the lock is 
liable to get out of order with the rough usage of actual war¬ 
fare, and under these circumstances very difficult to clean or 
keep in repair. It is also said that the percussion powder being 
packed in immediate juxtaposition to the charge, may cause fre¬ 
quent and disastrous accidents, and that the breech-loading is 
a mistake in a military point of view. Some of these objections 
have been remedied by improvements made in this class of guns 
by Mr. Lancaster in this country, but still, df they are well 
grounded in principle, the greater part of them remain, while 
most of the advantages of this system of construction can bo 
attained by other weapons since introduced. It is certain, 
however, that as far back as 1848 the Trussism soldier could 
deliver three or four balls for one which any enemy could 
return, and that the range and accuracy of aim attained at that 
period with these ‘iseedlc guns* were very nearly equal to 
anything that has been accomplished by the most improved 
weapons now in jthe hands of any troops in Liirope. 

The introduction of these improvements into our own service 
is a curious illustration of that conservative principle which per¬ 
vades everything in this country. As early as the year IH'iS a 
series of experiments were undertaken by the officers of the 
Koyal Engineers at Chatliam to ascertain what the properties of 
tlie service musket really were. The result was certainly most 
amusing. A stand was constructed which, besides being perfectly 
steady, could be elevated and depressed to any angle, and from 
which the musket could be directed with the utmost precision to 
any object it was desired to hit. The first series of experiments * 
^ere to ascertain the range of the piece, and they gave the fol- 
lowin.T results 
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Tlie next experiments were for deviation, or correctness of 
aim. The target first employed was 3 feet wide and 11 feet 6 
inches high, which was struck by ^bout tiiirce-fourths of the balls 
at 150 yards, fired with full charges; with reduced charges, about 
one lialf hit the target. Above this distance, the difficulty of 
hitting was so great, that its width had to be increased to six 
feet, and at 250 yfl:^s, of 10 shots fired with full charges, not 
one bit the target; at 300 yards, shot after shot was fired 
without one hitting the object aimed at, or their whereabouts 
being ascertained; and after vaiious expedients had been re¬ 
sorted to, the’ officers straining all their efforts in vain to hit 
such an object, at such a range, gave it up in despair, and pro¬ 
ceeded to calculate a table of instructions for soldiers in firing 
with tlio musket, some of which will a])pcar strange at the pre¬ 
sent day. The soldier was told, in firing at a man at 600 yards, 
to fire 130 feet above him; or, in other words, if you wish to 
hit the church door, aim at the weathercock; but, considering 
the lateral deviation, tlie chances were certainly two to one that 
you w'ould miss the church altogether. 

Notwithstanding this, it was'boldly contended, both in Par¬ 
liament and out of it, that the British musket was the best 
weai)on ever put into a soldier’s hand, and no change was made, 
not even after the experience of the Caffre wars. Yet, at the 
Ca}>e it was found that man for man, a naked savage, with his 
rude weapons, w'as more than a match for the best drilled 
soldiers of the most mechanically skilled nation in Europe. In 
vain wc tried platoon and file firing against a few men skulking 
behind rocks or hid by bushes; they could shoot us, but we 
could not hit them; and these inglorious wars dragged on 
to a miserable length, because wc could not read the lesson 
which was forced upon us in the south of Africa, as the French 
had learned it in the north of the same continent. Things 
went on as before, till the feelings of the country were fairly 
roused on learning what other countries were doing in this 
rc8j)ect, and how inferior the armament of our troops was to 
that of other nations. When once this was clearly proved, 
the question was taken up by energetic men, among whom 
none w'crc more persevering than §ir Chai'les Shaw; and, 
being supported by llie press, the military authorities were at 
last made to move onwards. At first it came slowly and 
reluctantly; so much so, that when our army was despatched 
to the Crimea, in 1854, their armament is thus described by 
Sir Howard Douglas:— 

* There is now in the hands of the British soldiers the old regula¬ 
tion musket with the round bullet, the old regulation rifle with the 
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belted bullet, the new regulation-Minie musket, and the new Enfield 
OBiall-bore musket, but in what proportion these arms are borne by 
our troops in the East the buthor cannot say. When the troops em¬ 
barked some regiments were provided with two sets of arms, namely, 
the regulation smooth-bore musket and the Minie rifle musket. 
Other corps were armed, some with the old muskets and some with 
the new. Otlier corps with both new and old arms in certain pro¬ 
portions.’ 

It was, however, mainly owing to even this small proportion 
of improved arms that wc came out of that struggle with suc¬ 
cess. At the Alma, the length of range and precision of fire 
of the Allies created a panic among the Russians, which con¬ 
tributed to their retreat; and at Inkerinann it was by the same 
weapons in the hands of the Guards that wc were enabled to 
hold the position of the British army on that dreadful day. 
Afterwards, when the ‘ Enfield’ became more common, and the 
troops more familiar with the use of it, just in proportion did 
the Russians become more shy of encountering our soldiers in 
the field. ^ 

A still more singular, and perhaps even more important, 
result of the change is the siiiipression of the great rebellion in 
India. Had the native troops there known what they were 
about, they would eagerly have adopted the new arm that was 
offered them, but, 'most fortunately for us, the outbreak took 
place at the moment when the change was in progress; and 
by a fatality, of which histor;f affords few examples, the incident 
that was the cause of it was in reality the means which enabled 
us to suppress it. Had it occurred when both European and 
native troops were armed with the same inefficient weapons, we 
must have succumbed to number^; and had the natives pos¬ 
sessed the improved rifles, and been familiar with the effect of 
them, instead of rejecting the greased cartridges, it would have 
gone hard with us. As it was, wc were in the position of civi-; 
lised men fighting with exquisite tools against a disorganised 
people armed with rude weapons; and, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, we were victorious against almost any odds whenever 
the forces came into collision. 

. Even if it were otherwise doubtful, the experience of the 
Russian and Indian wars has quite decided the question as to 
the erpediency of putting the best possible weapon into the 
hands of the soldier; the question which is the best still re- 
inaiiis; but the solution may now fairly be left to the army itself. 
A few years ago, an ofiicer who proposed to improve the arras 
of the soldier, was an innovator, a grumbler, a schemer — 
in short, a very troublesome and nomous fellow, who must be 
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put down. He is now a meritorious oflScer, au honour to his 
profession, and rewards and promotion are his due. Know- 
Icdjje of Brearms, and skill in their use, is now really the 
highest merit either officer or private can attain. With this 
change, an army coipposcd as ours is must soon become tiie 
best armed force in the world, and the best skilled in the use 
of these scientific weapons. 

hlotwithstanding all the experience that has been gained 
within the last ten years, it is by no means easy now to foresee 
in what direction further improvement is to take place. In prac¬ 
tical mechanics nothing is more difficult than to discover exactly 
the small tuni which converts whatjs theoretically perfect into 
what is ])ractically useful. In this very science, for instance, 
there is no doubt but that George Jlobius, in 1742, saw clearly 
all that was wanted when he proposed to use egg-shaped, instead 
of spherical, bullets, placing the small end downwards in the 
barrel. I’hc only difference between this .and the improved 
Millie ball is, that the lightness of the after part is now ob¬ 
tained by pcoojjing out the inside, instead of paring away the 
outside of the ball; but this little change is all in all. 

"J’he same is true of the electric telegraph, which was not 
onl)'^ discovered, but theoretically perfected by Dr. Watson in 
1745, though it remained dormant, like the elongated bullet, for 
nearly a century before that little practical turn wab discovered 
which made the telegraph and tlie llobins’ bullets the moat im¬ 
portant inventions of the present day. 

If the energy and perseverance of any one man could have 
settled this problem, it would have been solved by the Kite 
General John Jacob, who, for more than twenty years, 
devoted au immense amount of attention to it; and, during the 
last ten years, when in command of the Sindh Horse, he con¬ 
ducted, at his own expense, at Jacobabad, a scries of experi¬ 
ments in rifles, on a scale seldom undertaken even by the most 
enlightened governments.’ Every suggested improvement, either 
in the form of rifle, or the j)rojcclile, was immediately tried by 
him, under every conceivable shape, and hundreds of thousands 
of experiments recorded and classified. The result was the pro¬ 
duction of a short-barrelled, four-grooved rifle, * with wliich,’ to 
use his own words, * a tolembly good shot Can certainly strike 
‘ an object, (he size of a man, once out of three times at 1000 
‘ yards distance, and of which the full effective range is about 
* 2000 yards, the ball at that r<ange still flying with deadly velo- 
‘ city.’ On the whole the result of these experiments has tended 
more to confirm than to alter the conclusions already arrived at 
in Europe, and it is now a matter of considerable doubt whether 
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General Jacob’s rifle, or that manufactured at Enfield is on the 
whole the best weapon for warlike purposes. 

The great question that now divides those who 'are skilled in 
this matter is whether improvement is in future to be looked 
for in the projectile or in the gun, or whether it is to be in 
both. Hitherto it is to improvements in the form of the missile 
that all the recent progress is due. Several suggestions have 
however lately been made which lead us to ex 2 >ect some con¬ 
siderable changes in th<i form of the rifle also. Mr. Lancaster 
has proposed to make the section of the barrel of a smooth 
bore, but elli{jtical, and then to give it a slight twist. Some 
experiments made at Chatham seem to confirm the idea that 
this is an improvement of some value, but the changes pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Whitworth are even more important than 
these. He uses a hexagonal bore, with a ball very much 
elongated, so as to be iwactically a 6olt, fitting very exactly to 
the barrel. lie also proposes a much greater twist in his grove.s 
or faces than has yet been adopted. With these ibrms he bus 
obtained results such as no other man has apjjroached. lie 
asserts that he will not rest satisfied till he has fired a ball from 
one of his guns into the barrel of another at a distance of 5t)0 
yards, and iu fact make two guns reciprocally load each other at 
that range. In the meantime, however, he can (lcj)end on 
hitting a disc not more than two inches in diameter ut 500 yartls, 
and is daily improving in the manufacture of these weapons. 
It has been objected that these results are only obtained by 
such perfection of workmanship) and accuracy of adjustment as 
would make them useless for all practical purposes. To a 
ccrtiiin extent this is no doubt true. Mr. Whitworth’s object 
seems to have been to ascertain, first, what is the most ])erlcct 
form of a rifle that can l)e produced, and then to leave it to 
others to reduce the rifle to a tool that any one could make 
and use. This is no doubt the philosophical inode of pro¬ 
ceeding, and if he is right in his theory of tlic form, there 
is no doubt he is on the road to the ])roduction of a iicrl'cct 
rifle. . Notwithstanding all the results which have been obtained 
with former rifles, it docs appear that, theoretically ut least, the 
twisted elliptic and twisted hexagon are the best forms for pro¬ 
jecting elongated balls; and the chief question now is, whether 
practically any element whose existence is not yet suspected 
Twll interfere to prevent their being as useful weapons of war as 
those already so successfully adopted. 

Another question very much mooted among military men is 
whether or not we ought to adopt a brccch-loading rifle as has 
been done in the Prussian army. To this it may be answered 
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that, with the present drill and present mode of manoeuvring 
tr()oi)s, its adoption would be a fatal mistake. Armed witli 
such a weapon, even the most experienced soldier would, m 
the hurry and excitement of battle, probably throw away 
the whole of his stock of ammunition in a very short time, 
and it would be almost impossible to keep him sufficiently 
supplied; but if the soldier is taught to use his firelock as 
a sportsman does his fowling-picce, and never to draw a 
trigger till he has covered with his aim the object he is 
firing at, the advantage of a breech-loader would certainly be 
admitted. When, for instance, cavalry are coming down rapidly 
on troops of the lino, or when the soldier is lying on the 
ground or concealed, the advantage of rapidity of fire, of dis¬ 
pensing with the use of the ramrod, are so obvious as not to be 
doubted, while the recent improvements in this class of anus is 
so great that they are now in all respects quite equal in efficiency 
to any muzzle-loading guns that arc made. 

The number of shots that can be fired in a given time by the 
repeating rillc of Colonel Colt, or by the breech-loading rifles 
patented by Mr. Prince and Mr. Terry, is very nearly the 
same, and the two last-named arc so simple in tlicir forms, and 
may be made so strong, that there sceiiis no mechanical objection 
to their adoption for war purposes. If this is to be done, it is 
evident that all file or volley firing must be abandoned at once, 
and the firing of blank cartrklgc strictly prohibited in tlic 
service. From first to last the soldier must be taught that 
bis object in firing must be to hit something, and that he must, 
not fire unless he sees a reasonable chance of bis so doing. If 
this were once understood and practised, we should no longer 
bear of such calculations as tliat it recpiires the weight of a 
man in l^d to kill him in buttle, which is very nearly the 
truth, military arithmeticians only disputing Avhether it requires 
300 or 1000 balls to make one hit. The Frciicli, for‘instance, 
admit to having fired away 25,000,000 of cartridges in the 
Crimea, and certainly did not hit 25,000 men or kill half that 
number by musketry fire; it is no wonder, consequently, that 
troops advance boldly against one another, knowing that not one 
ball ill a thousand takes effect. With the improved rifles and an 
improved drill, one in ten ought certainly to be nearer the mark; 
Avitli old soldiers, perhaps, never less than one in three ; and it 
need hardly be added that battles will then be very different 
affairs to what they have ever been since the invention of gun- 
poAvder. 

Nothing Avas more common till witliin the last fcAV months 
than to hear men prophesying that the age of field artillery Avas 
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past, and thnt the improvements in-rifles and rifle practice would 
render it impossible for artillery ever to show itself again upon 
the field of battle. This, no doubt, was true, if guns were to 
remain without improvements while daily progress was being 
made in the manufacture of small arms; but no one who thought 
twice about the matter could help seeing that this relative in¬ 
feriority could not be allowed to subsist for any length of time; 
for there is no principle applicable to rifles which is not equally 
applicable to artillery. No great progress was, however, to be 
expected so long as the manufactiirc of artillery was confined to 
Government establishments, exclusively superintended by mili¬ 
tary men, and governed by the usual routine of the service; for it 
would be about as reasonable to ask the captain of a ship to make 
the engine which is to propel the vessel it is his business to navi¬ 
gate, as it would to ask an oflicer to make the gun it is his busi¬ 
ness to fight. 'File jnaiiufacture of what is really a complicated 
piece of machinery must be left to those who are thoroughly con¬ 
versant with tools, who select that profession because they feel a 
particuhu' ai)titude for it, and who from boyhood to old age think 
of little beyond the means of perfecting mechanical processes. 
There can be no doubt that the stationary position of artillery 
during the last two centuries is mainly due to the manufacture 
of guns being wholly in the hands of military men, no civilian 
having been allowed to interfere, directly or indirectly, w-ith 
any of the processes; and that the enormous stride that has 
been so suddenly made simply arises from the fact that, for 
the first time, the mechanical appliances of the day have been 
brought to bear upon the subject.* 

Few men, however, foresaw more clearly than the late General 
Jacob the change that would take ])lace. In a passage in a work 
published in this country some year’s ago, he says, ‘Judging 
‘ from the cxperimcrits made — as well as an old artillery officer 
‘ as a rifle man and practical mechanic, 1 am deliberately of opi- 
‘nion that a four-grooved rifle iron gun of a bore of four 
‘ inches in diameter, weighing not le.'<s than twenty-four hundred- 
‘ weight, could be made to throw a shot ten miles, or more, with 
‘force and accuracy.’ U'his has not yet been accomplished, 
but it wiU<iiWobably be done before many months are over. 
Had Jacob ^ived, his knowledge and experience w'ould alone 
have sufficed for the fulfilment of ins prophecy; for no one had 


•'An exception must, however, be made in favour of General 
Pftixlians, whose work proposing the introduction of guns calculated 
to tlirow large hollow projectiles in maritime warfare, was published 
at Paris in 1822. . 
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done more to prove the inefficiency of present artillery, or to 
show the direction in which the change must take place. During 
the experiments at Jacobabad, Jie frequently exploded tumbrils, 
packed as they usually are for service, at a distance of from 
1200 to 1800 yards (more than n mile); and as the effective 
range of field guns is barely 1000 yards, it was evident that 
they could never approach a. body of infantry .firing percussion 
shells from such rifles as those which General Jacob luid prepared. 

An incident in the Crimean war served to confirm these 
views. At the battle of Balaklava, ‘ Lieut. Godfrey,’ so writes 
Lord Raglan, * proceeding in advance of his battalion with a 
‘few men, under the cover of a ridge, made such excellent 
‘ shooting at the Russian gunners, at 600 yards, the men handing 
‘ him the rifles as fast as he fired, that, in his own words, “ we ■ 
‘" got the credit of silencing them.” None of our men were 
‘hurt, though at the time the shot came through us pretty fast 
‘ and thick.’ 

Had it not been for these impTOvements in rifles, artillery 
might long have retained its time-honoured forms; lor, as usual, 
every proposal to improve it was resisted as if it were criminal 
to suggest that anything was not as perfect as it could be made. 
To go no further back than the last ten or twelve years—in 
1848, Messrs. Morgan and Jlolroyd, l>aving the use. of exten¬ 
sive works at Bristol, inanufaeturod a 9-pounder wrought iron 
gun, w'eigliing 5 cwt. 18lbs., which was sent’ to Woolwich, 
stood all the proofs, and did not burst till the 45tii round, 
with a charge of 4^1 bs. of pow’der, 4 shot, and 1 wad—a charge 
which no brass gun in the service Avould have stood for a minute. 
It was rejected, however, because it was too light, the^ recoil 
was too great, and it broke the cap squares. In vain the 
inventors urged that it was easy to stop the recoil at any 
point, by ap[)lying friction breaks; that cap squares were 
made daily to hold down the beam of a 1000-horse power 
engine, &c. It was condemned; and there the matter would 
have ended, had not these gentlemen, with a view to meet these 
objections, made a 9-poundcr gun of 13 cwt., or exactly the 
weight of the service gun of the same calibre. This, of course, 
stood every proof and test, but was again rejected; it was said 
to be liable to rustj that though cheaper in the first instance, 
the metal could not be used again as with brass guns: and 
though admitted to be quite as good, it was not — except in 
durability — better than the guns made at Woolwich. This 
gun was then bored up to a 12-poundcr, again tested, and 
proved to be perfect, but again rejected. At the same time, 
Messrs. Morgan and liolroyd made a 32-pounder of the same 
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description of wrought iron, which stood all the proofs required; 
but on looking carefully into it, what was thought to be a flaw 
in the forging was discovered, and a deep cross was cut on it, 
wliich eftectually prevented all further experiments with this 
gun in Her Majesty’s service. In the meantime, another of 
Siese light 9-pounder guns was sent to Madras, weighing 6 cwt. 
3 qr.^ 8 lbs., where it was so much approved of, that u committee 
appointed to test its merits recommended tlie Court of Directors 
immediately to send out a battery of these guns. 

, While this struggle was going on, the Russian war broke 
out, and we may all well recollect the turning incident at the 
battle of Inkcrmann, when, by incredible exertions. Colonel 
Dixon brought up two 18-poundcr guns, which, by the weight 
of their fire, smashed the Russian artillery opposed to them,* and 
so saved Qur army on that day; but for the strange perversity 
of the authorities, all our Horse artillery might have been armed 
with 18 and 24-poundcr guns, and the Russian artillery would 
never have been able to sliow itself in the field ; but such is not 
the way military mutters arc managed ; so these guns lay rust¬ 
ing on a wharf on the Isle of Dogs, till the war was over, when 
some officers, recollecting their existence, got them down to 
Shoebuiy Ncjss, and the condemned 32-pounder, after being 
fired twenty-three times with charges varying from 8lbs. of 
powder and 1 ball to IGlbs. of powder and 12 balls, weighing 
together 384ibs., was fired forty-six times, in rapid succession, 
with the last-named charge, and at last yielded. In order to 
insure truth and accuracy in boring, the first cut liad been car-' 
ried quite through, and a screw-plug inserted in the breech. 
This, according to the official Re])ort, ‘ was blown out at 
‘ the 69lh round, and the muzzle fell over in front. The 
‘ gun appears to have split downwards, from the 3rd to the 1 st 
* reinforce.’ The 12 - 2 >oundcr gun was fired 343 times, with 
charges v:irying from 5lbs. of powder and 2 shot to Gibs, and 
12 shot, when it also yielded. .A brass gun, in similar circum¬ 
stances, which was tested with it, for the sake of comparison, 
gave way at the Gist round, with Gibs, of powder and 3 shots. 
After so triumphant a proof, negotiations were commenced 
with Mr. Holroyd for the.supj)]y of a number of guns, of the 
composition of metal of which he was the inventor; and these 
were dragging their slow length along when Armstrong’s gun 
made ifi aj^peai'ance on the scene, and revolutionised the whole 
sconce of artillery. 

It was apijarently in 1854, that Mr. Armstrong first placed 
' his proposals for the improvement of artillery before the Duke 
of Newcastle, who was then Minister "War, and being en- 
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coTiraged by him to proceed, he during the next four years 
conducted, — it is understood, entirely at his.oiin expense,— 
a scries of experiments, only second to those of General Jacob 
in extent, and surpassing them in the results obtained. In con¬ 
sequence of this, he was enabled last autumn to send for trial to 
Sliocbury Ness the gun, of which’so much has recently been 
said, though so little is really known. The first experiments 
were for range, and fired at a high angle; it was found that a 
shell or shot could be thrown by it for a distance of upwards 
of 9000 yards, or more than Jive English miles. Tlie next ex¬ 
periments were for penetration, and although the results have 
not yet been-officially notified, it is understood that a butt of 
elm timber, three feet in thickness, was pierced at a distance of 
1000 yards, and it is said that in one instance, a shot went 400 
yards beyond, after passing through the timber; but the third 
and most satisfactory scries wfis for difference pf range and 
deviation, or accuracy, of fife. In this instance it was first tried 
against an ordinary 9-poiinder field-gun, and the results of an 
extended scries of experiments were, at 1000 yards. 

Armstrong's gun. Service gun. 

For mean difference in range - 23*1 yds. - 147*2 yds. 

F< r mean lateral deviation - - 0-8 „ - 9*1 „ 

In other words, Armstrong’s gun could hit a target 2 ft. 6 in, 
in diameter, at 1000 yards, while the service gun coukl not 
be depended upon to hit a hay-stack at the same distance. But 
this is far from being a fair view of the relative merit.s of the 
two pieces, for at 1,500 yards, and beyond, the aim of the Brass 
gun became as wild as that of the old musket beyond 200 or 
300 yards, while the rifled cannon maintained its relative accu¬ 
racy up to at least 3000 yards, and even beyond that. 

The bore of the gun with which these results have been 
attended is only in. in diameter, and consequently in the ser¬ 
vice would be classed a 4 or 5-pouuder gun, that being the weight 
of the iron spherical ball, which it Avould carry; but owing to 
its elongated shape, the projectile weighs 18 lbs., while the gun 
itself is only 12 cwt,, wliich is about half the weight of the 
ordinary 18-pounder iron gun, and less than the ordinary 9- 
pounder brass gun. A larger gun, weighing 18 cwt. and carry¬ 
ing a 32 lb. bolt, has also been manufactured and tried with 
equal success; and it is understood that still larger cannon are 
being made, and it cannot be doubted, from the experiment with 
Holroyd’s gun, that up lo 6 in. at least, we are perfectly certain 
thejr will succeed. The mode of manufacture is understood 
to be that usually employed for gun-baxrels, of ribbons of care- 
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fully prepared metal, wound spirally round a mandril, and welded 
by being sfru^ perpendicularly to the direction of the barrel. 
In this instance the mandril is replaced by a steel cylinder, 
which forms the centre, and the outside is reinforced by one or 
more cylinders shrunk on, and welded. If this is the mode of ina- 
nufacture, it must be very fcxpensive, and is apparently compli¬ 
cated to a very unnecessary degree, inasmuch as the experience 
of Holroyd’s 32-pounder proves that a gun 61 in. in bore can. 
be easily and cheaply iimiiufacturcd of liomogencous metal; and 
as these stood the test of firing nearly 400 lbs. of iron shot, 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, there is no reason 
to doubt its being more than strong enough, even if rifled, to 
project a ball or bolt weighing from 100 to 120 pounds'; and 
it may be possible to make an 8-iiieli wrought-iron gun, 
which in the same jjroportion ought to carry a ball weighing 
nearly 200 lbs. It is supposed that the range of such a gun 
would be at least ten miles, whiH it certainly ought not to 
weigh so much as one half the lightest 6- or 8-inch guns now 
in the service. 

Sir W. Armstrong has proj>osed various modes of loading 
his gun at the breech; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
this part of his invention can be considered as perfected. 
The arrangement of the gun tried at Shoebury Ness seems to 
have been the following:—The breech is closed by a screw, 
somewhat larger in diameter than the bore. In front of this 
an oblong loading-box. containing the cartridge, is inserted in 
an open chamber prepared to receive it, and the charge is then 
pushed forward into the barrel by an iron rod passed through 
the screw, which is pierced axially for the purpose. Anotlier 
loading-box or plug is then inserted, containing a second charge 
of priming powder; this last is made of copper, which, being a 
softer metal, closes the breech more effectually than could be 
done by iron in any form, and is understood to have been used 
for this purpose by the Prussians, and by others in this country, 
before being adapted to this gun. The whole is then screwed 
up tight, and the gun is ready to be fired. In one instance at 
least it is understood that Sir W. Armstrong dispensed with 
the loading-box, the advantage of which is' not very apparent, 
inserting the cartridge from the rear, and using only the copper 
chamber or plug us before. Whichever of these modes is adopted, 
this part of the invention,seems to want simplification; for 
owing to its being so complicated, it can only be fired once 
when the ordinary gun can be fired twfee, though no doubt its 
Other advantages more than compensate for this defect. The 
bore, instead of being three or four grooved, as General Jacob 
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recommended^ is scored by from twenty-four to forty slight 
parallel cuts or shallow markings, and the gun tapers slightly 
towards the muzzle, so as to ensure the rifling of the projectile. 

The carriage shows £is much ingenuity as tiie gun, for besides 
the elcA'ating screw, which has long been used, but is here em¬ 
ployed in a very improved form, there is a horizontal screw, which 
enables the gun to be turned in azimuth, as an astronomer would 
say, and with all the pi*ecisiou of any astronomical instrument. 
The recoil, too, Is in a slot up an inclined plane on the carriage, 
and the gun, by its own gravity, regains the identical position 
after each discharge; so that once the direction and range arc 
attained, it can continue firing night and day without any re¬ 
adjustment. 

Neither of these contrivances, however, show the same amount 
of no\clty or ingenuity as the projectile, on which perhai>s Sir 
W. Armstrong’s fame as an iuvenfor will ultimately be based. 
The projectile itself is either a solid bolt with two bauds of lead, 
so fixed in as never to stri[), which lias always been the great 
difficulty, or It is a compound shell made of bars of iron, like 
the slaves of a barrel, but very much thicker, and in this in¬ 
stance of course exjianding, and pressing the lead casing into the 
grooves of the barrel. Inside the cylinder or barrel is a ]dug or 
[ilston, held in its position, near the front of the shell, by a pin 
passed through both sides of the casing. This contrivjmce keeps 
the striker or jilunger in its place in all the ordinary wear and 
tear of packing and carriage, but it is so adjusted as to break 
with the blow of the explosion that jirojects the shell from the 
gun. The plunger then falls to the rear of the cylinder by its 
own inertia; but the moment the shell is arrested in its flight 
by coming into contact with any object, it flics forward, strikes 
a patch of deton:iting powder, and explodes the shell. 

The time fuse is even more curious and ingenious. The 
fuse is wound round tlie oblong shell in a circular groove, and 
a hollow tube from the central chamber can be turned round 
like the hand of a watch and so adjusted as to touch the fuse 
at any given point in its circumference. In this instance the 
striker is in the reverse directioii, and explodes the detonating 
powder by flying back the moment the shell is fired from the 
gun, and the flame being communicated from the central cham¬ 
ber along the tube, fires tlic fuse at the point desired, so tjiat the 
explosion can he made to take place at any second or half second 
after the projectile leaves the muzzle of the piece. 

To these are added several minpr adjustments, which it 
would be tedious to describe, and impossible to make intelli¬ 
gible without drawings; but the result is that, from being 
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one of the rudest of tools, the artillery gun has now been 
advanced to be nearly on a par mecbanicdly with the steam 
engine or the power loom, and differs as essentially from the 
old rude tube, formerly dignified by the name of a gun, as the 
railway train of the present day differs from the old stage coach 
of our forefathers. In a recent addition to his work on pro¬ 
jectiles Dr. Scoffem has published some interesting particulars 
on the Armstrong gun, but in the foregoing remarks we have 
relied principally on our own- observations. 

Notwithstanding the recent official attempts to make a secret 
and a mystery of these improvements, which Dr. Scoffem’s 
publication has' already in part dispelled, wc must not fancy 
that we have a monopoly of skill in this respect. Many years 
ago, tlic Prussians magnified their needle-gun, first into a wall- 
piece, then into a field-piece, and' now, it is said, into a gun 
of great calibre, for wc believe that they have succeeded in 
rifling an 8-inch cast-ironi gun, and attained wdth it the most 
satisfactory results. They have thrown shot and shells more 
than 9000 yards; and if the accuracy of their aim is not equal 
to that attained by Armstrong’s gun, it is not owing to any 
defect in the theory, but because they do not command that 
perfection of workmanship which is found in English workshops. 
The Emperor of the French too, who possesses much of that 
mechanical skill in which his great uncle was so deficient, 
has long been Avorking at the production of improved artillery, 
and has caused rifled guns to be made, the effects of which arc 
reported to be equal to those attained in this country. With 
that power, however, which belongs to despotic governments, 
he has kept his secret from the public, and Ave neither know 
exactly how his guns arc manufactured, nor their precise results, 
but there is no reason to doubt that they are nearly on a par 
with the others. They arc said to be made of cast steel, and 
31 inch, calibre, and consequently must rank as 5 br 6-pounders, 
according to the old nomenclature, but probably throw 18 or 
20-])ound bolts or shells. 

Once the old jjrejudice is thrown aside, and avc seek in arlillcry 
the results that have been reached by rifles, there are fifty ways 
in which the end may be accomplished, though it is impossible 
to determine which may be the best. Even in this country, 
notwithstanding the ingenuity of Armstrong’s inventions, it is 
very .uncertain if WhitAVorth’s hexagonal bore Avill not be found 
more efficient in many respects. No doubt, all the guns yet 
tded on his principle have burst, but it is not generally 
Known that no gun of large calibre forged by him has yet 
been tested. At the request of Government, he rifled some 
of their cast-iron and braes guns, hut, as might be expected. 
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they could not stand the striiiii of Ihrowing a heavy rifled 
bolt with the rapid twist w'hich he tliinks indispensable for 
the perfection of his system. But once a gun made entirely 
by himself of suitable materials is tried, w'O may fairly expect 
very difl'erent results. So we may also from Lancaster’s ellip¬ 
tical boro when tried with wrought-iron guns and elongated 
shot. Hitherto the shot used have been spheroidal and of iron, 
and the guns of cast metal, whereas it is well known that after 
a certain amount of thickness has been given to a gun of that 
class, no additional quantity of metal adds materially to its 
strength; so that a limit is very soon arrived at which must 
stop the progress of improvements in rifling large guns entirely, 
if wc were confined to cast metal alone, but which the introduc¬ 
tion of wrought iron entirely obviates. Many other inventors 
arc now also in the field, each of them as capable of making 
improvements as any of those above enumerated. 

Although so many improvements have been mjidc in muskets 
and cannon, the mortar still remains in all its pristine clumsi¬ 
ness, and a ruder and more imperfect tool it is impossible to 
conceive. As every one knows, a mortar is a tliick, short cliain- 
bered gun, and is generally fired at an jinglc of forty-five degrees 
to the horizon, the object (d‘ the piece being to throw shells so 
that they shall fall with a force equal to their own weight, 
increased by the velocity due to the height from which they 
fall. Tim elevation of the gun being fixed, the range is regu¬ 
lated wholly by the charge of powder, and consequently varies 
with any alteration in its quality or hygromctric state, or from 
other causes. Tlie barrel being so short, the •lateral deviations 
arc also necessarily very great. 3’jie following table will show 
to what extent these influence its accuracy. According to the 
result of several years’practice at Cjlil>raltar, quoted by Colonel 
Lefroy, fifty per cent, of the shells projected fell wdthiii the 
landing space at the following ranges :— 

Kanj^'. Space. 

4(H) to 5()0 yd.s. - 15x30 =450 sq. yds. 

(>00to7()0 „ - 30x58 =1740 „ 

VOO to 1000 „ - 50 X 100=5000 „ 

.5000 square y.ards is a good-sized paddock, yet even at so 
short a range as 1000 yards, only lialf of the shells wdiich it is 
attempted to throw into it fall within its limits, and beyond that 
range the uncertainty increases in a geometric iMtio. The 
war practice at iScbastopol shows still more clearly what a 
wonderfully inefficient weapon the niortsir still remains. In 
the English service the sizes generally are 10-inch and 13-inch, 
VOL. CIX. NO. CCXXII. N N 
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the last dimension being adopted for the strange reason that the 
French foot being equal to 13 inches English, wc copied it 
blindly from French makers about a century ago, and for that 
reason have adhered to it ever since. It is easy, cither by 
masonry vaults or by blindages as they are called, to protect 
troops from such missiles; and as they can always be seen 
coming, and it is very uncertain whether they will explode, 
and whether, if they explode, they will do much harm, their 
employment is, to say the least of it, a very questionable mode 
of spending money and ammunition in war. 

I'o remedy this state of affairs, Mr. Mallett, a civil engineer, 
proposed to Lord Palmerston during the llussian war to build a 
monster mortar of wrought iron, which should throw shells of 
three feet in diameter, while being made in sections it should be 
as easily transported as the ordinary 13-inch mortars. Like the 
monster wrought-iron gun proposed at the same time by Mr. 
Nasmyth, the task seems to be somewhat beyond the forging 
skill of the j)reseiit day, though not to tlie same extent. The 
gun never was made. The mortar has been put together, and 
on the first occasion seven shells were thrown wdth great accu¬ 
racy, and at ranges varying up to 3644 yards, the charge of 
powder being 70 lbs., the weight of the shell 2548 lbs., while the 
weight of a 13-jiich shell is only about 200 lbs. On .a second 
trial with an average range of about 1600 yards, or a little 
under one mile, very great accuracy of fire was obtained, but 
on both occasions, after a certain number of trials, the welding 
of the ringvS yielded and the practice had to be discontinued. 
Enough, IioweverJ has been done to show that if Mr, Mallett had 
been content to begin with a mortar two feet in diameter, and 
then to proceed to thirty inches, he would have been suc¬ 
cessful, and we might before long be able to throw shells of 
even three feet or more in diameter, and as these when loaded 
weighed 2966 lbs., it is clear that nothing that human hands 
have yet put together could resist the impact, and with the 
explosive compounds we now possess, their bursting might be 
confidently depended upon. If, for instance, the shell is cast 
with one side heavier than the other, and one of Armstrong’s 
strikers inserted in the shell, it must burst as it falls. 

It is very questionable, however, if the shell is the only thing 
that wants alteration in mortar practice, and if attention should 
not in the first instance be turned to securing greater accuracy 
of aim: whether a longer gun and elongated shell would not do 
more execution than any spherical shell thrown with the present 
uncertainty of direction: though it is only by further experiments 
that this question can be set at rest At present a 10-inch gun 
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throws a shell weighing in round numbers 100 lbs., and a 13-inch 
mortar one of 200 lbs., but by elongating the form the 10-inch 
shell might easily be increased to 300 lbs., and if fired from a rified 
howitzer, as proposed by Mr. Lynall Thomas, a degi'ee of •ac¬ 
curacy may be attained whicl* is at present unknown. But 
whether the change comes in this direction, or in that in which 
Mr. Alallctt has gone so far, it is certain that military men 
cannot now remain content with so clumsy a tool as a 13-inch 
mortar, and that vertical firing must be brought nearer to the 
accuracy of horizontal firing tlian it now is. 

During the late war, Air. Hale invented a new kind of 
rocket, from which, at one time, great things were cxj)ected. 
His plan was to bore two or three holes, spirally, near the base 
of the rocket, in such a dirccti(»n, that the fire escapii»g from 
them jwopelled and rifled the rocket at the same time, l^y this 
means he was enabled to dispense with the stick, which had 
hitherto been tlie great incumbrance in ihcir use, and the prin¬ 
cipal cause of their uncertainty of flight. Although some further 
improveincuts in the .'«anic direction have lately been added, the 
invention does not scoiii to have been entirely successful, and the 
rocket remains the same rude, unsatisfactory weapon it always 
was. The truth seems to he, that wc cannot any longer be per¬ 
mitted to consider shot guns, howitzers, mortars, and rockets 
as separate and distinct inventions, but as gradations of one 
great princijde; and when rockets arc really improved, it will 
be by assimilating them to the others. A very little rocket 
■[K)wder, for instance, ])laccd in the rear of one of Armstrong’s 
bolt, or any other elongated projectile, would add immensely to 
its powers of flight, and enable it to take a lower trajectory; and 
in proportion as the amount of rocket composition was increased, 
the propelling charge of gunpowder and the weight of the gun 
might be decreased, till at last the gun became a rifled rocket 
tube, and the projectile a rocket. 

As it is impossible to enumerate all the weapons of destruc¬ 
tion which have been invented, wc must conclude our list with 
an allusion to Captain Norton’s liquid fire, which, against 
shipping, seems likely to be singularly effective. As yet it has 
only been tried in small shells fired from rifles; but it seems, 
when ignited by the explosion of an ordinary percussion fuse, 
to be able to set on fire not only sail cloth or shavings, but 
planks and wood of any description, and if discharged on board 
wooden ships, which it caif be by gsillons at a time, their de¬ 
struction by fire would be inevitable. Besides this Captain 
Norton, who has laboured with extraordinary perseverance and 
ingenuity during the last thirty years on these subjects, has a 
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whole arsenal of pleasant inventions for shortening the daj’s of 
his felloiv-men. Indeed, it is not clear that lie is not in real ty 
the first inventor of most of the improvements we have just 
been detailing, though, from some cause or oilier, ho has not yet 
been able to get the credit for them which seems his due. With 
him and so many other earnest and cle^cr men, both civilians 
and military, steadily at work, and v.'ith a well-defined object, 
the public may rest assured that everything that human contri¬ 
vance can suggest, art I that modem science can attain, will now' 
be done to make weapons of war coraplctc and perfect; and 
although there is something horrible in the application of i-o 
much ingenuity to the purposes of destruction, we arc satisfied 
that the result will in the end be to render protracted warfare 
impossible, to make battles shorter and more decisive, and to 
give the civilised nations which possess these weapons a more 
indisputable supremacy over the rest of the globe. 

It IS much easier to describe these improvements than it is 
to estimate wliat their jirobablc effects may be on the science of 
war, when they arc brought to the test of actual experience, 
though it cannot be doubted but that very great changes in the 
mana’uvring of troops and the mode of fighting battlfs must 
result from them, and that the general who first appreciates 
their elfcets will be the master of the situation. 

As battles have been hitherto fought, the usual practice has 
been for the opposing armies to range themselves in battle 
army at distances varying From 500 to 1500 yards Irom one 
another. At Waterloo the armies were about 1200 yards apart. 
At such distances musketry fire was out of the qucsti(»ri, as was 
the lire of grape or any otlier cxccj)t round shot from field guns, 
and even that w'as so uncertain and innocuous against bodies oI‘ 
men, that no decisive result could be obtained from it. It was 
nccessjiry therefore that one or other of the armies should cross 
the intervening space to get at the other. Tliis they could do 
ill any formation that suited them, and the assailants advanced 
to within 200 or 300 yards of their opponents without sufFeriiig 
any serious damage. As trijops can easily pass over 100 yards 
in a minute, within two or three minutes at the utmost from 
the time of the anny coming under fire, they were upon their 
opponents, and either forced them to retire, or were beaten back 
with a loss that was wonderfully small, considering what it 
ought theoretically to he under sucl#circumstances. 

All this must now be altered. It will be impossible to range 
troops at Jess than 2000 yards, or they would be able to shoot 
each olticr dow'u with their rifles even without reference to ar- 
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tillery; shells with time fuses at that distance, will certainly he 
as destructive as grape-shot was in the olden time at 300 yards, 
and to avoid their effect, the men must lie down on the ground, 
or hide themselves behiud some undulation of the country. But 
battles are not won by cannonading, and the question still 
remains how armies arc to get at one another; for even sup¬ 
posing that at 2000 yards very little damage can be done by 
rifle practice, still whenever a column or body of troops advances 
within 1000 yards of a division drawn up to receive it, llicy will 
be torn to pieces during the ten minutes that must elapse before 
they can close, and it will scarcely encourage them to km»w that 
if repulsed they must bo for ten minutes more within range of 
their enemies* rifles. 

One obvious suggestion for getting over a portion at least of 
the difficulty would be to advance the men as skirmishers in such 
loose formation that artillery would have little or no effect on 
them, and even rifle practice be very harmless, considering the 
unsteadiness of aim incident to the heat and excitement of a 
battle-field. This, no doubt, would be a practicable manoeuvre 
if there were no cavalry in the field; but if infantry do advance 
far from their supports, and iii such loose formation that they 
cannot collect and form squares at very short notice, it will 
require better and steadier troops than we have yet seen to 
prevent themselves being ridden over and cut to pieces. Even 
abstracting the element of cavalry from the question, it is evident 
that as botli armies can throw out skirmishers, and in that rcsjicct 
be equal, no decisive result can be expected from such a mode of 
fighting. 

In the Crimea the generals seem to have felt this, though 
the arms then employed were not what they have since become, 
and their effects were not apprccLited as they now are. At the 
Alma the Allies rushed at tlie Bussians the moment they came 
within range, without much manmuvring and still less formation; 
and at Inkermann the Russians, evidently dreading the passage 
of the gulpli in daylight, stole upon the British in the dark, siiid 
the fight became a hand-io-liand struggle. This difficulty will 
frequently be felt in future, if one army cannot steal on the other 
unawares, to take it at a disadvantage. As far as wc can at pre¬ 
sent judge, the fight probably will be between the two artilleries 
till the one gains a superiority, and is then enabled to turn its 
attention to the infantry ; and when once it has decimated them 
and rendered them unsteady, one army will then rush as rapidly 
as possible at the other, and a hand-to-hand fight decide the day. 
In whatever manner battles will in future be fought, it seems 
tolerably evident that close formation and heavy infantry drills 
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are out of date, and that light infantiy movements are essential, 
not onlj to enable the soldier to use with the greatest possible 
efTect the improved weapons which have been put into his hands, 
but also to j>rcvent his presenting such a target to the fire of 
the enemy as battalions in close formation and with slow move¬ 
ments must do. 

All this, however, is a mere question of detail and specula¬ 
tion, which w’ill sc^lrcely alter the result of a campaign to any 
sensible extent. When two armies are in the field, they will 
meet and will fight battles, at first probably with a good deni of 
blundering on the one side or the other, but tactics will soon 
settle down to a system as before; and all that at present seems 
to be established is, that battles will be shorter, more bloody, and 
more decisive, than they’were with the old-fashioned weapons; 
but the relative superiority of one nation or of one army over 
another will remain, in all probability, exactly where it was. 

Although, however, it is probable that the results of all these 
improvements will be, in campaigning, more apparent than real, 
the case will be very difierent with regard to fortification and 
other branches of the art of war. It is true it did not require 
Armstrong’s gun or the Enfield rifle to prove that the bastion 
system had become antiquated. It was invented and perfected a 
century and a half ago, in the days of the supremacy of Brown 
Bess and brass blunderbusses, and it has been perpetuated by 
the same influences which so long kept the armies of Europe 
from the use of weapons at all worthy of the science of the age. 
If it is not national vanity that induces the French still to ad¬ 
here, even to the extent they now do, to the system of Vauban, 
it certainly is very little to the credit of their staff'that they should 
have improved tlie art as little as they have done. The Ger¬ 
mans are doing better, but it is very questionable if even their 
works would have resisted the improvements in shell firing and 
the increased size of siese ordnance even before the recent im- 

'O 

provements; and with Armstrong’s gun and Mallett’s mortars 
there is an end of the question, even supposing that these 
weapons do not realise all that is expected of them; and unless a 
larger and more reasonable treatment of the science can be 
adopted, it is no use attempting to fortify any place. We do 
not, however, doubt that new modes of defence may be success¬ 
fully adapted to this new state of things. 

The question is not so much whether the works of a place can 
be made strong enough to resist an assault, for even if this were 
done, no town or dockyard in Europe is safe from a bombard¬ 
ment. Take even Paris, whose works are certainly the most ex¬ 
tensive since the walls of Babylon. There arc two points, one on 
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the north, one in the east, wliere the city is covered by St. Denis 
and the heights of Romainville, wlieuce no guns yet forged could 
throw shells into its centre; but on all others it is open, and there 
are a dozen spots whence Armstrong’s gun could command the 
heart of the city, and if there is anything in Norton’s liquid 
fire compounds, a place so commanded might be set on fire in. 
every direction. This is still nmre true of Lyons or Strasburg, 
or of any of the German towns which have recently been 
surrounded by fortifications, and dignified by the name of en¬ 
trenched camps, with the idea that they would afford shelter 
and security to armies. 

Assuming, therefore, that these fortifications arc no longer 
secure, the question presents itself, how are arsenals and dock¬ 
yards to be defended 'i In order to appreciate the difficulties, it 
must be remembered that a five mile (9000 yards) radius makes 
a thirty mile circumference, and the expense of making and 
maintaininir such an extent of works is enormous, and unless 
defended by a sufficiently large army, fortifications of this class 
arc worse than useless. On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind, that of all combustible places, dockyards and arsenals arc the 
most so. The gi-eatcr number of them, moreover, can easily be 
reached from the sea; for a corvette or gun-boat is a very small 
object to hit from the shore, at a distance of three or four miles; 
while a town or d(jckyard is a very large object to throvv com¬ 
bustibles into, and when a landing can be effected,it is difficult to 
sec how they can be protected. To take an instance which will 
be familiar to most peoi»le. Portsmouth dockyard is only 9000 
yards from Hyde, in the Isle of Wight, and only 6000 from Ports- 
down Hill, below which it lies like a map; and there are few 
maritime places, either in Kuglund or on the Continent, which 
arc not equally exposed. It must be borne in mind, that when 
speaking of a five or ton mile range, it is only with reference to 
shot or shell, pitched from guns fired at high angles, and only 
U8(iful as against towns and dockyards, or very large objects, 
while it would be a mere useless waste of ammunition to attempt 
to return it, cither against shipping or against shore batteries 
of guns behind epaulments. 

NotAvithstanding all this, the defence of dockyards and arsenals 
is so im[)ortant, so vitally essential in fact, that it must be accom¬ 
plished by some moans or other, either by detached Avorks on 
vulnerable points, and far in advance, or by iroa-i>lated floating 
batteries, or by fleets of gun-boats; in other words, it must be 
done by the application of those very means which facilitate 
the attack, for unless this is done, and a base secured for 
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a fleet or army, both arc useless, and the very foundations of our 
national force are in jeopardy. 

It is perhaps, after all, at sea that the effects of the improve¬ 
ments in artillery will be most felt, though their extent must 
remain a mystery till practical experience decide it. H' the 
Kussian fleet, or even a liussian frigate, had once fairly en¬ 
countered a ship of the Allies during the late war, it would 
have saved Europe a vast deal of uncertainty, and also, it must 
be added, of expense. . Whether it was that at the little pre¬ 
liminary rehearsal they had at Sinope, the Russians learned 
a secret that thc^ did not care to communicate to their enemies, 
or from whatever other cause, it is cerlain we have had no op¬ 
portunity yet of ascertaining what may be the effect of shells fired 
from one ship at another from Paixhan’s guns. That it will be 
frightfully destructive no one doubts, but whether a vessel will be 
sunk by one broadside, or will be able to fight for any reasonable 
time, is by no means clear. So certain, however, is the destnic- 
tion of all wooden vessels when once fairly engaged, that the 
practical question now seems to be, whether or not they can be 
rendered invulnerable by plating their sides with iron. Some 
vessels of this class were used in the Crimea, and on the whole 
with very satisfactory results. Since that time the experiments 
made seem to show, that heavy 8-inch shot, fired at certain dis¬ 
tances, will pass through their sides, but that nothing lighter can, 
and that no shells or hollow' missiles arc of any avail against 
them; even Armstrong’s 32-pourid steel bolt was flattened 
against the sides of the * Trusty,* and the ])racticc from his gun, 
on that occasion, must be pronounced a failure. If this is so, 
the problem is so far solved at present, for it is well known what 
amount of solid shot passed through the sides of our ships at the 
!Nilc or Trafalgar, without doing them much harm, and if we can 
keep out explosive and combustible missiles, iron vessels will 
answer all practical purposes. To do this, the old-fashioned 
three-foot port must be abandoned, and a circular opening sub¬ 
stituted, not more than one or two inches larger in diameter than 
the muzzle of the gun. Rut this is easy, especially with a 
breech-loader, and the lighter metal that wrought-iron guns w'ill 
enable us to use. Such a vessel armed with 8-inch guns, throw¬ 
ing 120 to 200 pound bolts, might sweep the seas of anything 
that is built of w'ood, if it be wood only. The accuracy of aim 
of rifled cannon will not be so perfect at sea as on land, since 
the unstable platform of the deck does not admit of the same 
nice adjustment. Much will depend on the steadiness of the 
vessel, and this condition of nav.al architecture becomes of the 
greatest importance W'hen the armament is such as to give the 
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utmost precision of fire. Witli a rifled gun, when the aim is 
good the practice is so also, and vessels will now be able to hit 
one another with fatal effect, at distances that could not before 
be thought of, unless the iron plating protect their sides from 
injury. 

The French Imve ai)parontly been experimenting to even a 
greater extent than ourselves on this subject; and although 
they keep the details a secret, we know the result to be, that 
they have laid down at least two linc-of-battle shi{)s, and six 
or eight frigates, which are to be plated with iron, and they 
have also determined on razeeiwj some of their wooden vessels 
in hopes of making them light enough to carry their new 
armour without danger. It is possible the last expedient may 
succeed if at the same time they reduce the weight of their 
armament two thirds, wdiicli can easily be done by taking away 
one third of the number of guns, and substituting wrought-iron 
rifled guns of half the weight of mctfvl for the remainder. A 
vessel so armed might throw the same broadside weight of metal 
as before, and even wdth her cuirass be not much disturbed in 
her equilibrium. The experiment is hazardous, how'cvcr, and a 
converted vessel will never be equal to one designed ab initio 
for the novel circumstances; but the fact is significant as tend¬ 
ing to show that as certainly as w'c have been forced to convert 
our whole sailing fleet into a steam navy, so certaivJy shall wc 
be forced to cover all their sides with some sort of armour to 
protect them from the new incendiary missiles getting inside 
and destroying every thing on board, which they certainly 
would easily accomplish in wooden vessels without some pro¬ 
tection of the sort. 

The form of the problem, however, that is most generally 
interesting is whether the improvements which have been made 
will render war so costly or so deadly as to deter nations from 
entering upon it lightly, and in the next place whether or not 
the changes are in favour of defensive nr aggressive opferations. 
On the whole the answer to these questions seems to be satis¬ 
factory ; although there is no doubt but that the apjdication of 
screw propulsion to vessels of wfti^nd the introduction of steam 
transport has given an immensely increased i)Owcr of attack to 
any nation possessing both a fleet and an army.* 


* Tn addition to Sir Howard Douglas’s valuable ‘ iJssay on Naval 
* Gunnery,' wc are now indebted to the same accomplished officer for 
a treatise on ‘Naval Warfare with Steam",’ which is tlm first system¬ 
atic attempt wc have seen to adapt the science of naval tactics to tho 
movements of a steam-propelled fleet. Sir Howard has no difficulty 
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This question has been very ably argued by a well-known 
and illustrious authority in a late number of the ‘ Kevue des 
< Deux Mondcs; ’ and the proposition there enunciated is no 
doubt in the main correct. If one of the belligerent parties 
can embark fifty thousand men in steam transports convoyed by 
the requisite number of fighting vessels, their power of choosing 
the time and place of their descent must to a great extent 
paralyse the operations of their enemies, and may enable them to 
act most opportune!} either on their flank or rear at a time 
when such an operation may go far to decide the fate of a cam¬ 
paign. Our recent experience in the Crimea is sufficient to 
prove how easily and certainly the operation of a land force can 
now be based on the sea, and at Avhat a distance from home an 
army can be supjdied, as regards both the personnel and the 
materiel of its equipment, when the command of the sea is in 
the hands of the attacking Power. 

As Europe is now constituted, England, France, and Russia 
arc the only three Powers possessing fleets which enable them 
to take advantage of such a manoeuvre. The English could 
hardly avail themselves of it without allies, owdng to the 
numerical inferiority of their land forces, and Russia could 
scarcely attempt it except against Turkey or the Scandinavian 
States; but in the event of a general continental war, it 
would add immensely to the military preponderance of France. 
"While menacing the enemy on the Rhine and the Po, she 
might make either the Adriatic or the Baltic her real base 
of operations (supposing the other two great Powers, and 
especially this country, to be neutral), and cither Dantzic or 
Trieste the real [H>int of attack, and so turn all the for¬ 
tresses of the Germanic Confederation, and neutralise the old 
strategical points of defence. The fact, indeed, of one Power 
possessing two distinct and separate modes of attack, whilst other 
states have only an army, without the means of counteracting 
the power of the fleet, gives to the maritime Power a superiority, 
the extent of which it is almost impossible to overrate, were it 
not that the very improvements which have been described 
above, tend to defeat such a combination; for if there is one 

thing more clear than another, it is the advantage resulting from 

- ■ ■ ■ .. — ■ * . . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

in proving that the whole system of naval tactics is revolutionised, 
and tha i' the celebrated movements which have so often crowned the 
British fleet with victory would now be impracticable or unsuccessful. 
'Eie volume is one of great interest ; but its interest and its value 
would Lc* increased if Sir Howard Douglas had paid more attention 
to the naval armament of ships of war, in which changes are occurring 
not less significant than the change from sails to screw propellers. 
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the improvements in guns for coast defences. It is clear that by 
such rifled ordnance, many a channel and harbour may be now 
closed, which before these improvements it was almost impossible 
to defend. Assuming, for instance, a channel a mile or a mile 
and a half wide, if the range of the guns in a battery on shore 
is two or two and a half miles, a vessel passing at the rate of 
ton miles an hour, will be for half an hour under the fire of the 
battery, and in tiiat time, anything that is built of wood might 
he utterly destroyed. An iron-plated vessel might possibly be 
able to pass; but we are still very far from such a fleet of iron- 
plated transports as is likely to be formidable, and one or two 
invulnerablcs passing ought scarcely to be feared, if proper pre¬ 
cautions arc biken, for in that case they would only be caught 
in a trap. But as the question whether or not they can be 
made invulnerable still remains to be decided, it is hardly 
worth while speculating upon it, while, on the other hand, it is 
very certain that batteries on shore can be made practically 
uruissailable. Guns, for instiincc, placed in earthworks and 
spaced very widely apart, present a target to a vessel not more 
than one foot or eighteen inches in diameter, so that the 
chances arc more than 100 to 1 that they cannot be hit 
from the unstable and moving platform of a vessel’s dcck^ even 
supposing the guns and the aim to be perfect. 

When the position of the battery is such that earth is 
not available, wrought iron is far more easily and cheaply 
available to protect guns on shore than it is on board ship. 
Casemates may be constructed with wrought-iron embrasures, 
into which a muskct-ball will hardly he able to penetrate past 
the muzzle of the gun, and against which both shells and shot 
will fall to splinters without doing any harm; and more than 
this, by a proper application of wrought iron, jnartello towers 
may be built in shallow seas, which, though not more than 100 
or 120 feet in diameter, would be able to bring a force of from 
twelve to twenty guns to bear on any passing object, with such 
security from injury and advantage of position as to render it 
dangerous for even the best iron-plated vessels to approach 
within their range. 

Anotlicr point to which these improvements clearly tend, is to 
render the skilful though undisciplined civilian marksman more 
nearly a match than he has ever been before, for the best disci¬ 
plined soldier, at least in defensive war. Hitherto the superiority 
of one body of soldiers over anotlicr has consisted principally in 
the solidity of their formation, and the steadiness witli which 
they could cliauge their formation and advance and retire under 
fire. No body of volunteers or militiamen could for one moment 
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compare with rcgulai* soldiers in this respect, but armed with 
the new rifles, a swarm is nearly a match for a battalion, except, 
as pointed out above, where cavalry are likely to interfere; but 
even this difficulty might easily be obviated in defensive war by 
certain mechanical contrivances. The invention of ' chevaux de 
‘ frise* stopped the victorious cavalry of tlie Turks from march¬ 
ing from one end of Europe, and a centipede can be made, 
easily transported and easily placed, which would stop any 
cavalry in the world. It is also evident that the new' rifles 
ought to render a very slight intrcnchmcnt nearly impreg¬ 
nable. All that is required would be a ditch and an embank¬ 
ment sufficiently deep to cover effectually the defenders, anil 
to enable them to move about under shelter, so that w'itliout 
a regular sap the approach to it ought to be dangerous in the 
extreme. 

There arc other considerations which it would be tedious to 
enumemte and superfluous to speculate upon, all of which tend 
to the same result,— that any improvement which may be made 
in firearms will render w'ars more bloody and more cxjicnsive, 
and consequently will make nations less eager to engage in 
them, and will shorten their duration when once unfortunately 
they arc entered upon. The same causes tend to deprive the 
disciplined soldier of the incontestable superiority over the 
civilian which he now undoubtedly possesses. But on the 
other hand, they give to governments possessing these arms an 
incalculable advantage over mere popular masses or barbarous 
countries. 

’ To place the question on its narrowest basis, it may safely be 
asserted that, in so far as Great Britain is concerned, wc have no 
reason to regret any of the irajirovements that have taken j>lace, 
or are now likely to be made. If the application of steam power 
to ships has rendered the invasion of these shores more easy and 
probable, it has most obviously conferred the same benefits on our 
defences, and even to a greater extent. If, with the long range, 
the enemy can fire our dockyards, we can return the ct)mpli- 
ment with interest. If the improved rifle renders the soldier 
more formidable to his fellows, we can arm thousands who are 
more skilled in the use of that arm than any people in the 
world (jxcept, perhaps, our cousins over the water, or the Swiss 
and Tyrolese mountaineers. So far, indeed, from fearing these 
changes, "vve ought to rejoice in any improvement that is 
made, for they are more in our favour than in that of any 
other nation. If war is to become more expensive, we arc 
richer • if metal is to supersede wood, we have more iron; if 
skill and workmanship are to carry the day, our workshops 
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arc more extensive, and our artisans arc more skilled; and 
if individual skill and coolness in using the new weapon are to 
give the victory, we have nothing to fear. If the energies of 
the country arc allowed fair play, it matters little how exj)cn- 
sive, how complicated, or how deadly the weapons of war may 
become. If a struggle should supervene, in which we are un¬ 
fortunately involved, the energies of all, from the highest to the 
lowest, must bo fearfully taxed, if we arc to cmne out of it suc¬ 
cessfully; but the sacrifice will be cheerfully made if the cause 
is the defence of our territory and our rights; and if the public 
feel that the best measures are taken, and the best men em- 
idoyed, to support the honour and ensure the safety of our 
countrv. 

td 


AliT. IX. — Twelee Vears of a Life in India: hebuj 

K.rtructs from the Letters of the late Major IV. S. R. Hodson^ 
B.A., Trinity College^ Cambridge^ First Bengal European 
FusilierSf Commandant of IlodsorCs Jlorse ; including a 
Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the 
King and Princes. Edited by his brother the Kev. (iEonaE 
IloDSOX, M.A. London: 1859. 

Tt is a difficult thing for those who arc accustomed to use 
language with any degree of precision to bring thcnisclv{is to 
make general statements about nations and national character; 
for a nation is so vast and so ill-defined a body, that it is almost 
impossible to have any very accurate or adequate knowledge 
of it. Still most of us do gradually firnn an estimate of the 
people amongst whom we live, sufficiently just for ordimuy 
jjurposes, and sometimes of surprising accuracy; nor arc any 
facts better attested than that this estimate varies materially 
in different nations, and that the differences it indicates re¬ 
gulate the position which such nations occu])y in relation to 
each other. The whole course of history is mainly determined 
by the average qualities of human nature, and this fact gives 
peculiar interest to the cases in which average men arc placed 
in extraordinary circumstances. Mechanical contrivances will 
inform us whether the gun-mctal or the wrought-iron which 
present the same resistance to the touch is the stronger sub¬ 
stance ; but it is not once in a lifetime that the winds blow 
and the rains descend, and the floods beat upon the com¬ 
monplace virtues of commonplace men, so as to show whether 
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they are built upon sand or rock; and it is not once in an 
age, that the experiment is performed on such a scale as to 
throw light of the same kind on the character of a nation. 

The Jiengal Mutiny appears to us to derive a great part, 
perhaps the chief part, of its interest from the circumstance 
that it furnishes us with abundant evidence of this descrip¬ 
tion. At a moment’s notice, without the smallest prepara¬ 
tion, far remote from effective assistance, thousands of ordi¬ 
nary Englishmen anti women were plunged into what may, 
with no exaggeration at all, be called a fiery trial. In the 
midst of peaceful pursuits they were called upon to fight for 
their lives against overwhelming odds. From unsuspecting 
confidence and security they were suddenly awakcincd to the 
existence of universal treachery. The unquestioned rulers of 
a mighty empire on one day became proscribed fugitives on 
the next. Here, indeed, was an instance in which men might 
prove what they were made of. Here if anywhere was a test 
which would show what were the materials of Avhich so splendid a 
fabric as the Indian Empire had been constructed. It is as evi¬ 
dence of the character of an ordinary Englishman, endowed with 
no other gifts than hundreds of his fellow-countrymen possess, 
trained by no other education than that through which English 
gentlemen usually pass, fixvoured by no unusual combination of 
circumstances, the object of no other patronage than that which 
he w'oiiby a zeal, intelligence, and energy, which, though highly 
creditable, arc of common occuiTcnce, that wc invite atten¬ 
tion to the Memoirs of the late Major llodson. Wc have 
selected him from many other brave men for this purpose, not 
because he was, hut because he was not, one of the principal 
defenders of the British Empire in India. Whatever eminence 
he might have attained, had his life been spared, it would be 
absurd to place him in the same class with Lord Clyde, with 
General Havelock, or with Sir John or Sir Henry Lawrence. 
There is nothing to show that his name would not have risen 
(had he lived) to a height far greater than that which he did in 
tact attain; those who knew and loved him may have good 
reasons for believing that it would; but the course of events 
was not so ordered. To the world at large. Major Hodson may 
stand as a fair specimen of the great staple produce of the 
country, the ‘ good yeomen whose limbs are made in Eng- 
‘ land.’ An outline of his career will show what that position 
implies. 

Major Hodson ivas the third son of the late Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and was born near Gloucester, in March, 1821. He 
was educated at Rugby from his fifteenth to his twentieth year, 
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establishing there a great reputation for bodily activity, and for 
that combination of moral and physical force on which Dr, Arnold 
placed so much value, and which his system undoubtedly tended 
to dcvclopc in some cases. In 1840 he was removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his pursuits were rather athletic than 
intellectual. After taking his degree ho determined to enter the 
army; and, after a short term of service with the (juemsey Militia, 
obtained a cadetship in the Company’s service, *and landed in 
Calcutta in iSeptcmbcr, 1845, whence he went up the country 
to Agra, to join the troops proceeding to the Sutlej cam])aign. 
lie did duty with the 2iid Grenatliers, and was present, within 
two or three months after the commencement of his military 
life, at three of the most desperate battles ever fought in India,— 
battles which will sustain a comparison, in point both of fierce¬ 
ness and of slauglitor, with the bloodiest engagements of Euro¬ 
pean warfare. Nearly the first gun lie heard fired, killed a 
man at his side; and immediately afterwards a ball, from the 
musket of a Sc]>oy l)ehind him, grazed Ins cheek, whilst his face 
wa.s hlackcned by the explosion of the powder. 

Til is rough cutrance into the duties of his profession w'as 
succecdc<l by a period of (piict, as far at least as ordinary mili¬ 
tary service was concerned, though it was filled by a constant 
succession of those multilarious occupations, engineering, poli¬ 
tical, and milliary, widch arc conunonly incidental to a success¬ 
ful Indian career. Of these avocations Lieutenant Hodson’s 
correspondence with his family gives a very full account. lie 
had the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr. Thomason 
and Sir Henry (then Colonel) Lawrence; and as he was both 
older and far better educated than most officers of his standing, 
either civil or military, he obtained, through their means, abun¬ 
dant opportunities of distinguishing himself by activity, zeal, 
and intelligence. The list of his services gives a singular notion 
of the career of an active Indian officer. He was sent in the 
first instance to superintend the establishment of an orphan 
asylum, founded by Sir II. Lawrence at his own expense, at 
Subaihoo, on the slope of the Himalayas, an institution in¬ 
tended to provide for the education of the motherless children 
of European soldiers in the Company’s service. The mode in 
which the works had to be carried on was very characteristic., 
Hot only were plans to be drawn, a house to be built, 450 
workmen to be superintended, paid, and kept to their several 
duties, but every department of the work performed had to be 
invented from its first principles. 

* I have to get earth dug for bricks,’ says Lieutenant Hodson in a 
spirited letter to his father ; * see the moulds made, and watch the 
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progress of them till the Icilii is filled, get wood for the kiln, and 
direct the lighting of the same, and finally provide a goat to sacrifice 

to the demon who is supposed to turn the bricks red.Then 

the whole of the vroodwork must be set out and made under one’s 
own eye, and a lump of iron brought from the mine to be wrought 
(also under one’s direction) into nails and screws, before a single 

door ciin be set up.You will naturally ask how I learned all 

these trades. I can only say that you can’t be more astonished than 
I am myself.’ 

Having completed the works at Subathoo, Lieutenant TIodson 
was deputed to make a road from Lahore to the Sutlej, a dis¬ 
tance of forty miles, and to undcfrtakc a variety of police and 
surveying duties in the district. He was also second in command 
of the Corps of Guides, lately established, and found himself, with 
‘a half sensation of modesty,’administering justice in capes of 
very considcrahlc importance. 

In the course of these avocations the second Sikh war broke out. 
Our readers will remember the part which was played on this 
occasion by the irregular forces raised on the frontier bv Lieu¬ 
tenant (now Colonel) Herbert Hdwardcs. Lieutenant Ilodson 
had several somewhat similar opportunities of distinguishing 
himself Though at that j'eriod he had no indc 2 )endcnt com¬ 
mand, he played a principal i)art in several actions, and dis- 
jdayed, in a very unusual degree, the highest and least common 
of all forms of courage—that wliicli consists in accepting most 
serious responsibility. Thinking, on one occasion, that his com¬ 
mander, llrigadicr Wheeler, did not advance as rajudly as was 
desirable, he himselt marched on, at the head of 100 men, to 
attack 4000, 'sending back a messenger to the Ilrigadicr to say 
* that 1 was close to the jdace, and that if lie did not come on 
‘ sharp they would run away^ or ovcrwlielm me.’ The Brigadier 
came on accordingly. Tlic Sikhs had at first advanced on the 
small ]iart.y which they saw in front of them, but they stopped 
oil perceiving how it was supjiorted. Brigadier Wheeler gave 
Lieutenant Ilodson orders to charge with two regiments of 
irregular cavalry. The enemy (led in confusion, leaving 200 
or 300 men dead on tlic ground. A little later in the cam¬ 
paign Lieutenant Hodson charged a body of 150 men with 15 
troopers. Amongst the enemy were included a number of 
•fanatics called Akhalees, who resisted with desiderate ferocity. 
One, in particular, beat off four of the troopers, and was then 
attacked by Lieutenant Hodson, who thus describes the scene 
in a letter. 

‘ lie rushed to meet me like a tiger, closed with^ me, yelling, 
“ Wab Gooroo, ji!” and accompanying each shout with a terrific 
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blow oF his tulwar. I guarded the three or four first, but he pressed 
so closely to my horse's rein that I could not get a fair cut in return. 
At length 1 pressed in my turn upon him so sharply that he missed 
his blow, and 1 caught his tulwar with my bridle-hand, wrenched it 
from him, and cut him down with my right, having received no fur¬ 
ther injury than a severe cut across the fingers. I never beheld such 
desperation and fury in my life. It was not human scarcely.' 

For this gallant action, as well as for the mode in which his 
other duties were discharged. Lieutenant IJodson received the 
tlianks of the Governor-general. 

After the peace, which followed on the battle of Chillian- 
wallah. Lieutenant Hodson was emjdoyed for a considerable 
time in various civil capacities, and, amongst other things, he 
accompanied Sir Henry Lawrence in a journey to Cashmere 
and Thibet. The change of occupation was not, however, very 
agreeable to his tastes, and he was accordingly greatly rejoiced 
at being appointed to the command of the Corps of Guides on the 
Pcshawur frontier, on the return of their former commandant 
to England. Indeed the appointment was one of the most de¬ 
sirable and important in India. It conferred precisely one of 
those positions which distinguish the Indian service from any 
other. The Cor})s of Guides consisted of 5 English officers, 300 
horse, and 600 foot, the latter being all riflemen. They were 
divided into three troops and six companies. Each of the troops 
and companies was of a different race, and in each the officers 
were of a different race from the men. During the period of his 
command Lieutenant Hodson was at the head of every depart¬ 
ment of business, judicial, financial, and military in one part of 
his district. It was a very wild, exciting way of life. 

* A daybreak parade or inspection, a gallop across the plain to 
some outpost, a plunge in the river, and then an early breakfast, 
occupy your time till 9 a.m. Then come a couple of corpses whose 
owners (late) had their heads broken over night, and consequent in¬ 
vestigations and examinations. Next a pntch of villagers to say 
their crops are destroyed by a storm and no rents fortlicoming. Then 
a scream of woe from a plundered farm on the fi'ontier; and next a 
grain dealer to say his camels have been carried off to the hills. . . . 
Then each of my 900 men considers me bound to listen to any 
amount of stories lie may please to invent or remember of his own 
private griefs and troubles.’ 

The amount of the business discharged may be estimated 
from the fact that in the course of a single month ‘ he disposed 
* of twenty-oiic serious criminal charges, such as murder and 
‘ wounding with intent, and nearly 200 charges of felony, 

‘ larceny, &c.' The ordinary business of the station was varied 
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by a campaign of seven weeks on the frontier against a wild 
Afghan tribe, who were attacked in order to secure the Kohat 
pass. For his services on this occasion be was mentioned in 
the despatches of Brigadier Boilcau, and thanked by the com> 
mander-in-chief. Sir W. Gomm. 

Up to this period. Lieutenant Hodson had enjoyed uninter* 
rupted prosperity, but in the year 1853, he was accused of negli¬ 
gent management in respect of the public money which had passed 
through his hands. His brother’s statement of the case is that 
his appointment had excited great jealousy, that on his arrival at 
the scene of his duties he found the afiairs of the station in great 
confusion, and that he had in the course of twenty-four hours to 
take the field without any audit between his predecessor and 
himself, and that he tried to reduce tiiis confusion to order, but 
was unable to do so effectually^ Under these circumstances, a 
special military court sat in Feshawur in the end of 1854 to in¬ 
vestigate the charges. They reported to the Governor-general, 
but their report was delayed till July 1855. The Govemor- 
gcncral referred to Major Reynell Taylor, who made his report 
in February 1856; but this report, according to Mr. George 
Hodson, was kept back by some private influence, and was never 
laid before Lord Dalhousic at all before his departure from India. 
Of its tenor, Sir Robert Napier and Mr. Montgomery, then one 
of the Commissioners in the Punjab, and now Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Oude, both gave their written opinion. The former 
says,— 

* The result of Major Taylor’s laborious and patient investigation 
of Lieutenant Hodson’s regimental accounts, has not at all added to 
the confidence that 1 have throughout maintained in tiie honour and 
uprightness of his conduct. It has, however, shown hotv much 
labour Lieutenant Hodson bestowed in putting the aflairs of his 
regiment in order.* 

Mr. Montgomery said,— 

‘ To me the whole report seemed more satisfactory than any one I 
had ever read; and considering Major Taylor’s high character, pa¬ 
tience, and discernment, and the lengthened period he took to inves¬ 
tigate every item, most triumphant’ 

This evidence certainly exculpated Lieutenant Hodson from 
the imputation which such a charge carries with it, but the 
private letters which he wrote to his family at the time will to 
many minds convey a still stronger impression of his innocence, 
especially when their manly simple tone is connected with the 
equally manly and simple conduct which their writer con¬ 
stantly maintained. 

For about two years from the beginning of 1855, till the out- 
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break of the mutiny in 1857, he underwent a series of the se¬ 
verest trials. He lost a child to whom he was very tenderly 
attached. He lost his father, and he was dismissed from his 
command, and obliged to return to his regimental duties as 
a simple lieutenant. He turned to them with as keen an in¬ 
terest, as strong a sense of duty, and as prompt efficiency as if 
he had never commanded on one of the most stirring positions 
in India. The regimental affairs had fallen into great disorder, 
and the Colonel requested Lieutenant Ilodson to accept the post 
of quarter-master. Instead of brooding over his grievances, he 
applied himself with such energy to this complicated and unin¬ 
teresting task as to accomplish most successfully the objects 
which his superiors had in view, and to earn from them the 
warmest .acknowledgments for his services. Mr. George Hod- 
son may well say, that nothing in his brother’s career was more 
admirable, or showed more real heroism. 

In July, 1857, Lieutenant Hudson’s services were required 
on a very different scene. On the outbreak of the mutiny he 
received orders to raise the regiment of irregular cavalry which 
was known by his name. The bcrvices Which they rendered at 
the siege of Delhi and during Lord Clyde’s advance on Luck¬ 
now arc too well knoAvn to require minute description. Nor do 
we feel prepared to enter upon the question of the justice of 
Major Hudson’s view as to the possibility of taking Delhi at 
a much earlier period than that at which it actually was taken. 
The materials for the discussion of such a question arc not, and 
perhaps never will be, collected. The proceedings of Major 
Hudson (for he gained brevet rank on obtaining his company 
in the course of the siege of Delhi) are so characteristically 
and so happily described in several passages of his brother’s 
memoir, that we lay them before our readers in full, that they 
may judge for themselves as to the character of his exploits. 
The following is Lieutenant MacdowcU’s account of the capture 
of llie princes. It supersedes all necessity for comment;— 

‘ On the 20th the King gave himself up, and was lodged securely 
in Delhi under a guard. On this day all had evacuated the place, of 
which we were complete masters. On the 21st a note from flodson, 
“ Come sliarp, bring one hundred men.” Off I went, time 6 o’clock 
A.M. To explain why he wrote to me, iTranst tell you that although 
he commanded the regiment, ho was also tlie head of the Intelligence 
Department, and lived in the General’s quarters, while I lived with 
the regiment, commanding it in his absence, as being Second in com¬ 
mand. Well, down 1 went. He told me he had heard that the three 
Princes (the heads of the rebellion and sons of the King) were in a 
tomb six miles off, and he intended going to bring them, and offered 
me the chance of accompanying him. Wasn’t it handsome on his 
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part! Of course 1 went: we started at about eight o'clock, and pro¬ 
ceed^ slowlj towards the tomb. It is called Humayoon’s Tomb, 
and is an immense building. In it were the princes and about 3000 
Mussulman followers. In the suburb close by about 3000 more, all 
armed, so it was rather a ticklish bit of work. We halted half a mile 
from the place, and sent in to say the princes must give themselres 
up unconditionally, or take the consequences. A long half hour 
elapsed, when a messenger came out to say the princes wished to 
know if their lives would be promised them, if they came out. Un- 
“ conditional surrender,” was the answer. Again we waited. It was 
a most anxious time. We dared not take them by force, or all would 
have been lost, and we doubted their coming. We heard the shouts 
of the fanatics (as we found out afterwards) begging the princes to 
lead them on against us. And we had only one hundred men, and 
were six miles from Delhi. At length, I suppose, imagining that 
sooner or later they must be taken, they resolved to give themselves 
up unconditionally, fancying, I suppose, as w'c had spared the King, 
we would spare them. So the messenger was sent to say they were 
coming. Wc sent ten men to meet them, and by Ilodson’s oi’der I 
drew the troop up across the road, ready to receive them, and shoot 
them at once if there was any attempt at a rescue. Soon tlmy ap¬ 
peared in a small “Kirth” or Hindoostanee cart drawn by bullocks, 
five troopers on each side. Behind them thronged about 2000 or 
3000 (1 am not exaggerating) Mussulmans. We met them, and at 
oiicc Ilodson and I rode up, leaving the men a little in the rear. 
They bowed as wc came up, and Ilodson, bowing, ordered the driver 
to move on. This was the minute. The crowd behind made a move¬ 
ment. Hodson waved them back; 1 beckoned to the troop, which 
came up, and in au instant formed them up between the crowd and 
the cart. By Ilodson’s order I advanced at si walk on the people, 
who i'ell back sullenly sind slowly sit our sipprosich. It was touch sind 
go. Meanwhile Ilodson galloped back, .md told the sowars (10) to 
hurry the princes on along the road, while we showed a front smd 
kept back the mob. They retired on Ilumayoon’s tomb, and step by 
step "we followed them. Inside they went up the steps, and formed 
up ill the immense garden inside. The entrance to this was through 
an arch, up steps. Leaving the men outside^ Hodson and myself (/ 
stueh to him throughout), with four men, rode up the steps into the 
arch, when he called out to them to lay down their arms. Thei-e was 
a murmur. He reiterated the command, and (God knows why, 1 
never can understand it) tiuy commenced doing so. Now you see 
ure didn’t want their arms, and under ordinary circumstances would 
not have risked our lives iif so rash a way, but what we wanted was 
to ga’n time to get the princes away, for we could have done nothing 
had tiiey attacked us, but cut our way back, and very little chance of 
iloing even this successfully. Well, there we stayed for two hours, 
collecting their arms, and 1 assure you I thought every moment they 
would rush upon us, I said nothing, but smoked all the time, to 
show I 'teas unconcerned ; hut at last, when it was all dofte, and all 
the arms collected, put in a cart, and started, Hodson turned to me 
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and saidy “ Wdll go now.^* Yery slowly we mounted, formed up the 
troop, and cautiously departed, followed by the crowd. We rode 
along quietly. You will say, why did we not charge them ? I 
merely say, wo were one hundred men, and they were fully 6000. I 
am not exaggerating; the official reports will show you it is all true. 
As we got about a mile olT, Hodson turned to me and said, ** Well, 
“ Mac, we’ve got them at last; ” and we both gave a sigh of relief. 
Never in my life, under the heaviest fire, have 1 been in such immi¬ 
nent danger. Everybody says it is the most dashing and daring 
thing that has been done for years (not on my part, for 1 merely 
obeyed orders, but on Hodson's, who planned and carried it out). 
Well, I must finish my story. We came up to the princes, now ubuut 
five miles from where we had taken them, and close to Delhi. The 
increjusing crowd pressed close on the horses of the sowars, and 
siHsumed every moment a more hostile appearance. ** What shall we 
“ do with them ? ” said Hodson to me. “ I think we had better shoot 
“ them here; we shall never got them in.” 

‘ We had identified them by means of a nephew of the king’s whom 
we laid with us_, and who turned king’s evidence. Besides, they 
acknowledged themselves to be the men. Their names were Mirza 
Mogul, tlie king’s nephew and head of the whole business ; Mirza 
Kisiiere Sultamet, wlio was also one of the principal rebels, and had 
made himself notorious by murdering women and children; and Abu 
Biikt, the commander-iu-chief nominally, and heir-appiirent to the 
throne. This was the young fiend who had stripped our women in 
the open street, and cutting off little children’s arms and Ici^s, poured 
the blood into their mothers’ mouths: this is liteually the ,case. 
There was no time to be lost; we halted tho troop, put five troopers 
across the road behind and in front. Hodson ordered the princes to 
strip and get again into the curt, he then shot them with his own 
hand. 8o ended the career of the chiefs of the revolt, and of the 
greatest villains that ever shamed humanity. Before they were shot, 
Hodson addressed our men, explaining who they were, and why they 
were to suffer death; the effect was marvellous, the Mussulmans 
seemed struck with a wholesome idea of retribution, and the Sikhs 
shouted with delight, while the mass moved off slowly and silently.’ 

No more righteous act was ever done. No history in the 
world records an instance of more heroic courage.’’’ The follow¬ 
ing passage, from the same pen, is an instance of courage of 


* In the ' Times * of March 15. 1859, General Thompson is re¬ 
ported to have said in tlie House of Commons: * He stood up iii that 
‘ house to speak of the murder of the princes of Delhi. 'Lhere was a 
* slight yrobahility that the man who committed these murders was 
‘ Hireling under the affliction of insanity* We make no other com¬ 
ment upon this than that no other nation was ever so splendidly 
served as our own, and that in none have all the arts of detraction, 
ridicule, and contempt been exercised on public servants with such 
inveterate and ignorant malignity. 
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another kind. It reads like one of the most exciting scenes in 
Fcnimore Cooper’s novels. After describing how Major Hodson 
and himself rode over from Be war to Lord Clyde’s camp (fifty- 
seven miles) between 6 a.m. and 4 P.M., Lieutenant Macdowell 
thus describes their return. The road was beset by the enemy, 
but llodson resolved, if possible, to push through: — 

* We had a very pleasant dinner, and at 8 r.M. started on our long 
ride (fifty-four miles) back. We arrived at Goorsaliaigunge all safe, 
and pushed on at once for the next stage, Chibberamow. When we 
had got half way, we were stopped by a native, who had been waiting 
in expectation of our return. God bless him! 1 say, and 1 am sure 
you will say so too when you have read all. He told us that a [tarty 
of the enemy had attacked our twenty-five sowars at Chibberamow, 
cut up some, and beaten back the rest, and that there was a great 
probability some of them (the enemy) were lurking about the road to 
our front. This was pleasant news, was it not ? — twenty miles 
from the commander-in-chief’s camp, thirty from our own; time, 
midnight, scene, an open road; dramatis jjersoruHf two officers armed 
with swords and revolvers, and a howling enemy supposed to he close 
at hand. We deliberated what wo should do, and llodson decided 
we should ride on at all risks. “ At the worst,” he said, “ we can 
“ gallop back; but we’ll try and push through.” The native came 
with us, and we started. I have seen a few adventures in my time, 
hut must confess this was the most trying one I had ever engaged in. 
It was a piercingly cold night, with a bright moon and a w'intry sky, 
and a cold wind every now and then sweeping by and chilling us to 
the very marrow. Taking our horses off the hard road on to tlu* side 
where it was soft, ho that the noise of their footfalls could be less 
distinctly heard, we silently went on our way, anxiously listening for 
every sound that fell upon our ears, and straining our sight to see if, 
behind the dark trees dotted along the road, we could discera the 
forms of the enemy waiting in ambush to seize us. It was indeed an 
anxious time. proceeded till close to Chibberamow. “They 
“ are there,” said our guide in a whisper, pointing to a gfirdeh in a 
clump of trees to our right front. Distinctly we Jieard a faint hum 
in tlie distance —whether it was the enemy, or whether our imagina¬ 
tion conjured up the sound, I know not. We slowly and silently 
passed througli the village, in the main street of which we saw tlie 
dead body of one of our men lying stark and stiff and ghastly in the 
moonlight; and on emerging from the other side, dismissed our 
faithful guide, with directions to come to our camp—and then, 
putting spurs to our horses, we galloped for the dear life to Bewar, 
breathing more freely Jis every stride bore us away from the danger 
now happily past. All Hodson sjiid when we were at Bewar, and 
safe, was “ By George! Mac, I’d give a good deal for a cup of tea,” 
and immediately went to sleep. He is the coolest hand I have ever yet 
met. We rode ninety-four miles. Hodson rode seventy-two on one 
horse, the little dun, and I rode Alma seventy-two miles also.’ 

Major Hodson, with his regiment, was present at the opera- 
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tions before Lucknow. Lieutenant Maodowell, his gallant 
companion^ and the author of the striking letters from which 
we have quoted the above extracts, was killed on the 27th of 
January, 1858. On the 12th of March Major Hodson himself 
met the same fate. lie was shot through the body by a sepoy 
who with some others had taken refuge in a room in the begum’s 
palace at Lucknow, which he entered to look for fugitives. He 
died the next morning with the same patient courage which he 
had so often displayed in life. 

A few of the anecdotes of his behaviour during the siege of 
Delhi may servo to complete his portrait: — 

‘ The way Hodson used to work was quite miraculous. He was a 
slighter man and lighter weight tlian 1 am. Then he had that most 
valuable gift, of being able to get refreshing sleep on horseback. I 
huA'c been out with liitu all night following and watching the enemy, 
when he has gone off dead asleep, waking up after an hour as fresh 
as a lark; whereas, if 1 went to sleep in the saddle, the odds were 1 
fell off on my nose. 

‘ In a figlit he was glorious. If there was only a good hard skrim- 
mage he wiis as happy as a king.' A beautiful swordsman, he never 
failed to kill his man; and the way he used to play with the most 
brave and furious of these rebels was perfect. 1 fancy I sec him 
now, suiiling. laughing, parrying most fearful blows, as calmly as if 
he were brushing off dies, calling out all the time, “ Why, try again, 
“ noAv,’* “ What’s that ? ” “ Do you call yourself a swordsuiaft ?” &c. 

‘ lie has wonderful tiict in getting intbrmation out of the natives, 
and divining the movements of the enemy. He is scarcely out of 
the Siwldle day or night, for not only has he to lead his regiment and 
keep the country clear, but being Intelligence Officer, he is always 
on the move to gain news of the progress of affairs, and acts and 
intentions of the enemy. He used to know what the rebels had for 
dinner in IMhi. 

< Even when he might take rest he will not, but will go and help 
work at the batteries, and expose himself constantly, in order to 
relieve some fainting gunner or wounded man.’ 

Wc may seem to be doing injustice to the memory of such 
a man as Major Hodson in saying tliat wc have chosen his life 
for special notice, because he is a representative of the ordinary 
and not of the extraordinary virtues of his countiynicn. No¬ 
thing is further from our wish than to say a single word about 
him which could convey any impression of coldness or indif¬ 
ference to bis merits. What his career appears to us to prove 
is, that there must be amongst us many hundreds, perhaps many 
thousands, of persons who, in the common course of life, attract 
no attention, but who, if they were placed in extraordinary 
circumstances, would show that they possessed qualities which 
every one would call extraordinary. The proof of thia is 
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that in Major Ilodson’s career there is no violent break or 
transition, and that great part of his career was in no way re¬ 
markable. Such as he was at Kugby he continued to be at 
Cambridge. The different occupations in which he was 
engaged in India were all of the same character. They do 
not seem to have required other faculties than that sort of 
Robinson Crusoe independence and self-reliance which we see 
in a thousand cases on less picturesque stages without being at 
all surprised at it. An active clergyman in a neglected parisli; 
a clever attorney who puts a case together from incoherent 
materials; a country gentleman who brings an Ul-managcd 
estate into good order, and raises its value by agricultural 
improvements; any man who works his way in life by the 
exercise of enterprise and intelligence, is doing, on a common¬ 
place stage, just the some sort of things that Major Ilndson 
did on an exciting one. We meet with such men in abund- 
ance in all directions. Any one of our readers could, no 
doubt, name scores of them with a little thought. Wc usually 
tacitly assume tlmt such men must be commonplace, because 
they arc placed in commonplace positions; and Mr. John 
Mill, in the latest and one of the ablest of his publications, has 
very emphatically indorsed this opinion, by expressing his be¬ 
lief, that a great decsiy has taken place, and is continuing to 
proceed, in the power and originality of individual character: 
Major Hodson’s career appeal's to us to show that such an 
opinion is most unjust. That he was a man of great power 
and vivacity of character, no one who reads his memoir can 
possibly doubt. If he had Avom a coat of mail and lived in 
a feudiJ castle, his career might have been quokd as a proof of 
the racy vigour which feud^ism developed; but it is strictly 
true that he was only a specimen of a class. There is noLhing 
in his life or letters to show that he possessed any supernatural 
powers either of mind or body. Each, no doubt, was trained 
to the highest pitch. His mind was in a state of constant and 
wholesome employment. His body was hardened by continual 
exercise, but the capacity, as distinguished from the training, 
displayed by his peribrmances, does not appear to us to have 
been at all uncommon, though it was certainly considerable. 
His letters are exactly the sort of letters which might be ex¬ 
pected from a shrewd lively man, with a keen eye and plenty of 
sound good sense, but they contsdn no traces of any qualities of 
a higher kind. Thousands of such letters arrive by every 
mall, and during the Crimean campaign, scarcely a day passed 
in which a considerable number wei’e not published in the 
papers. Curiously enough, an exact measure of Major Hodson’s 
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physical powers is given in one of these letters. Speaking of 
prodigious marches which he had accomplished on horseback, 
he says that ho certainly shall never again be able to repeat his 
college feat of walking from a ferry between the mainland 
and the Isle of Skye to Inverness (about sixty miles) in thirty 
hours. It is a feat which would present no insuperable di£S- 
culty to any man of active out-door habits in the vigour of 
life. We will venture to say that scores of Major Hodson’s 
contemporaries at Rugby and Trinity were tlioroughly equal 
to him both in mental and physical capacity. Where are they 
now ? They arc the leaders of every day English life, — what 
we may cull the non-commissioned officers, of English society, 
— the clergy, the lawyers, the doctors, the country squires, the 
junior partners in banks and merchants* offices, men who arc 
in every sense of the word gentlemen though no one would class 
them with the aristocracy. Take a man of this order at random, 
throw him into strange circumstances, repose ccmfidencc in him, 
subject him to responsibility, and Major Ilodson is the result. 

If it were necessary in these days to give any formal proof 
of the soundness of tliat popular instinct which attaches the 
highest importance to military prowess, we should find it in the 
belief that it is the rough but certain test of those broad, deep, 
common virtues, which are not too great and good for the aspira¬ 
tions of common men, but which arc so great and good that 
without them a nation would be no more than a mob of cheats, 
slaves, cowards, and liars, more or less cunning. We have all 
heard a great deal more than enough of the horrible, the 
ludicrous, and contemptible side of war, and of the foibles 
and follies of soldiers. Let us turn for once to the other 
side of the picture. What a world of silent, untold worth 
must have preceded so much rude heroism, — what lessons 
of obedience, patience, and honesty are implied in that iron 
stubbornness which won the battle of Inkermann ! What num¬ 
bers of parents must have taught their children to fear God and 
honour the Queen, before six hundred carters and ploughboys 
could be capable of being drilled into the cavalry who charged 
at Raluklava I What self-reliance, what resource, what a frank, 
hearty, common understanding, must have been learnt in the 
schools which trained the civil and military servants of the East 
India Company! what a vast mass of unemployed energy and 
latent courage must be diffused through the classes of society from 
which they were chosen! The Army and the Company*8 Service 
were true samples of the material of which the English nation is 
composed. It is as a faithful picture of a noble specimen of this 
class, that Major Hodson’s life well deserves wide and lasting at- 
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tcntion. Wc will add that the execution of the book is thoroughly 
worthy of its subject. The skill, the modesty, and the seli^ 
respect with which Mr. George Hodson relates his brother's 
life almost entirely by means of his letters, are very remarkable. 
That form of narrative is now veiy eommon, and is often extremely 
tiresome; but there is not a page of Mr. Hodson’s book which 
has not its own interest, or which fails to carry the story forward. 


Art. X.—1. L^Empereur Napoleon III. et Vltalie, Paris: 
February, 1859. 

2. Za question Italienne, Etudes du Comte Charles Catinclli, 
ancicn Chef d'Etat Major de I’Armee Anglo-Siciliennc, sous 
Lord William Beutinck. 8vo. Bruxelles ct Leipzig: 
March, 1859. 

3. Italy; Remarks made in several Visits from the year 1816 
to 1854. By the Right Honourable Lord Broughton, 
G.C.B. 2 vols. London: 1859. 

incidents whidi have agitated Europe and alarmed diplo- 
. macy from the 1st of January to the Ist of April, arc of so 
momentous a character, that although it is. not within our pro> 
vince to trace from day to day the course of events, we seize 
the first opportunity to examine with some detail the causes of a 
state of things which was till lately unforeseen, and the conse¬ 
quences which still threaten to affect the relations of several of 
ihe great Powers of Europe. 

As if by some pre-arranged sigmd, the festivities of the Tuile- 
ries, on a day usudly devoted to peace and good-fellowship, w£.-re 
disturbed by a remark which, in the conventional language of 
courts, indicated something more than coldness between France 
and Austria. With electric nipidity the commotion spread. A 
more warlike speech at Turin responded to the Imperial declara¬ 
tion atPaiis. Astrangc marriage, secretly negotiated and abruptly 
solemnised, seemed designed to cement the policy of the House of 
Savoy with the fortunes of the Bonapartes. Italy was flushed 
from one end of the peninsula to the other by the promises of her 
champions, and the impetuosity of a southern population is only 
restrahSed by the belief that the cause of national independence 
has at last found an Italian prince to lead it, and a powerful 
ally to defend it France became alarmed at the prospect of 
' hostilities which certainly had not been provoked by any affront 
to her own honour or interests; Germany united and indignant; 
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England strenuously opposed to any infraction of the peace of 
Europe; Austria was compelled to take the most active mea¬ 
sures for the defence of her own territories and rights; Bussia 
watched from afar, not without latent satisfaction, the occur¬ 
rence of dissensions which left her free to pursue whichever 
course of policy she might prefer. Such was the state of Europe 
within a very few weeks of the commencement of this year, 
when the pamphlet appeared, which wc have placed at the head of 
this article, professedly and avowedly emanating from the head 
of the French Government, or from a writer in hi^ immediate 
confidence, for the express purpose of making known to France 
and to the world the view entertained in the closet of the 
Tuilerics on what is termed the Italian Question. 

But whilst the arguments of this writer, and a variety of 
other incidents betokening active military preparations in 
Piedmont and in France, could not fail to excite the liveliest 
apprehensions of war, the language of the pamphlet was so far 
guarded that it pointed to a settlement of the state of affairs 
in Italy by diplomatic means, rather than to an actual and 
immediate rupture. Availing himself of this reservation 
in favour of peace. Lord Cowley, the British ambassador in 
Paris, having obtained permission from the English Cabinet 
to proceed to Vienna, urged upon the Emperor of Austria and 
his Ministers the expediency of entering into negotiations on 
this subject, which was backed by the Russian proposal of a 
Congress. The Court of Vienna had prepared to meet the 
peril with great alaerity, but it also met the provocation, which 
had not been spared it, with imperturbable coolness and temper. 
Well-armed at every point to repel a hostile attack — well- 
supported in all her essential rights by treaties which have been 
established for upwards a century in the public law of Euro|)e 
—Austria could without the sm^lest sacrifice of dignity concur 
with the other Powers in considering wliat arrangements, if 
any, may be devised to obviate the danger of revolutionary war 
and foreign interventions in Ibdy. The Emperor of the 
French, on the other hand, though foiled in the warlike objects 
which he appeared at one time to contemplate, and compelled 
by the determined attitude of Europe and the unanimous re¬ 
pugnance of France to modify the support which had been 
held out to the ambitious policy of M. de Cavour, may lay 
claim to the credit of having brought before a European 
Congress questions which deeply affect the welfare of that 
country. Something is gained if the suggestions of the writer of 
this pamphlet, or any other suggestions of a more practical 
character, can be discussed amicably instead of being carried 
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violently: and this result,* if it be attained, is mainly due to the 
judicious and persevering intervention of Lord Cowley. But 
though the question may thus have entered on a second and 
more tranquil phase, we cannot jump to the conclusion that its 
difficulties are removed: Austria is not become less tenacious 
of her rights — or France less eager for foreign influence and 
renown — or Italy less dissatisfied by her * condition, which 
indeed has been sorely aggravated by the false and mischievous 
agitation of her pretended friends. The aspirations of Italian 
nationality, the abrogation of territorial treaties, the civil re¬ 
organisation of the Papal Government, arc nut subjects which 
a Congress of independent and jealous States can eiisily agree 
upon; nor are such controversies easily settled with a threat of 
invasion behind them. 

As to the value of these objects in themselves, there is, wc 
apprehend, but little diflerence of opinion in this country. 
We are not insensible to the glory and the grief of Italy, and 
we should rejoice to witness that resurrection of her national 
greatness which her poets and historians have been proclaim¬ 
ing to mankind for five hundred years. The beauty of her 
natural gifts and the genius of her people have, throughout that 
period, protested against her political condition; and even the 
prolonged peace, which has brought to other European nations 
the blessings of increasing civilisation, has only awakened the 
Italians to an increased sense of their divisions and their 
wrongs. But if these evils are in part attributable to the am¬ 
bition and territorial pretensions of foreign Powers, it must 
in justice be remembered that they arc also the result of the 
passions and divisions of the Italian people. ‘ Wc ourselves,’ 
said Count Balbo in his ‘ Hopes of Italy ’ ‘ have called in 

* the Greeks against the Goths, the Lombards against the 

* Greeks, the French against the Lombards, the Germans against 
‘ the French — Augevins against Suabians, Aragonese against 

* Augevins, French against Aragonese, Austrians against 

* French, French against Austrians repeatedly, with no other 
result tlian that change of servitude which is the worst of 

‘ servitudes. France has always been called in against Germany, 
‘ and Germany against France—one being equal to the other 

* as to the danger of having to bear their yoke, save that the 

* yoke of Germany has always lasted longer than that of 
‘ Franice.’ 

The bad governments Italy has for ages endured arc com¬ 
monly imputed to foreign rulers or foreign influence predomi- 
uating in various parts of the peninsula. But are these bad 
governments the consequence of foreign dominion, or is foreign 
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intervention the consequence of bad government ? To a certain 
extent; a country in this unhappy condition treads in a vicious 
circle, and foreign dominion perpetuates the internal vices of go¬ 
vernment which introduced it; but the origin of foreign inter¬ 
ference lies in the absence or decline of that union and strength 
which are the basis of national independence. At the present 
time, as in past ages, the most odious and tyrannical governments 
of Italy are not foreign but Italian governments — the Papacy, 
which exercises so considerable an influence over Italy and the 
world, is essentially Italian — the execrable cruelties which 
lately cast upon the shores of Ireland Poerio and his unfor¬ 
tunate comrades in the dungeons of Naples, were the deeds of 
Italians on their fellow-countrymen — and no government 
which has ever existed, south of the Alps, has found any want 
of Italians to be the instruments of misgovernment and op¬ 
pression, Hatred of the foreigner is an excellent rallying cry, 
for it expresses a universal sentiment. But if the foreigner 
were expelled, every other question which can embarrass 
governments and divide nations would still remain; and we 
sec no reason to believe that tliese (questions would be settled 
without long and furious contests, leading to the re-introduc- 
tion of that foreign domination which was, in the first instance, 
expelled. Indeed the question, as it is now presented to the 
w'orld, is whether Italy is to be permitted to advance in the 
course of self-improvement under the aigis of constitutional 
monarchy, as it is established in one portion of the peninsula, 
or Avhethcr the effort for her craancij)ation is once more to be 
based on a foreign intervention, which all her wisest and noblest 
patriots have condemned. 

The tenth section of the pamphlet before us distinctly asserts 
that Italian nationality can never be worked out but by the latter 
course. Here, then, we at once join issue with those who confound 
the liberal policy of England and English statesmen towards 
Italy, w'ith that policy which bears the stamp of the French 
Empire. It may suit the purpose of the ruler of that empire to 
encourage the belief, that as w'e entertain a common desire for 
the improvement of the condition of the Italian States, so we 
are disposed to pursue that object by similar means. But the 
fact is altogether otherwise. The views entertained by the 
liberal statesmen of England and by the Emperor of tlic French, 
for what is termed the hbcratioii of Italy, are not only different 
but opposite—not only dissimilar, but incompatible. England 
holds that to restore the States of Italy to their true position in 
the world, they must look first of all to themselves, to the 
gradual development of their own institutions, to peace and 
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legality, without which there can be no freedom, and to the 
■education of a generation of citissens better qualified than their 
forefathers have been to work out the laborious task of political 
union and national progress. Nor are these the opinions of dis¬ 
passionate foreigners only. They arc shared and corroborated 
by the highest Italian authority. Thus in the Marquis d’Aze- 
glio’s ^Programmayer Vopinione naUonale^ we find these words:— 

‘ The opportunity of reconquering our independence is perhaps 
remote. We await it in calm activity, not applying ourselves to dis¬ 
turb, inconsiderately, the repose of others, but to reform our institu¬ 
tions in that shred of Italy which is left to us, and to render ourselves 
more capable of profiting by such opportunities as Providence may 
vouchsafe to us.’ 

Again, in the debates on the last Sardinian loan, Count 
Solar della Margherita said, with true sense and patriotism:— 

* To speak candidly, gentlemen, if, since 1849, we had quietly at¬ 
tended io the development of our institutions ; if we had made it our 
chief care to promote science, art, and commerce within our own 
limits; if w^c had not extraordinarily increased the taxes; if we had 
not held out allurements to the factions in all parts of Italy, and 
evoked hopes which for eight centuries have been nourished in vain ; 
if we had thought more of improving our own lot than of censuring 
and causing anxiety to other governments, we should not have the 
name of agitators, nor should we see the plains of Lombardy inun¬ 
dated with Austrian bands ; rumoui s of war would not arise on the 
shores of the Ticino.’ 

We arc satisfied that these opinions arc entertained by the 
great majority of the Piedmontese themselves, who are threa¬ 
tened with bloodshed, bankruptcy, and perbaj>8 destruction chiefly 
to gratify the passions of refugees from other parts of Italy and 
the military ambition of the Court of Turin. Savoy, especially, 
protests loudly against a policy which first imposes on her the 
burdens of an Italian war, and would then probably surrender 
ber to France as the price of Italian conquest. 

As long as the Piedmontese Government has the strength and 
resolution to confine itself within its rightful limits, and to main¬ 
tain the principles of constitutional liberty within the King’s 
dominions, a great and good example is shown to the world, 
and the sympathy and support of England arc most cordially 
given to it. But, unhappily, the influence of the war p.arty 
is exeiied to produce results absolutely fatal to the cause of 
rational progress in Northern Italy. While we talk of freedom, 
they talk of territorial aggrandisement — while we advocate 
economy and free trade, they encourage the costly armaments 
ef offensive war—while we maintain the rights of Piedmont to 
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independence and self-government, they inflame the passions 
and the hopes of an excitable people with the cry of * Death to 
I the Austrians,’ and a march on Milan. Above all, while we 
implore the men of Italy to keep for themselves at least that 
portion of their country which enjoys the blessings they are so 
justly proud of, they arc told fyom Paris that their cause is 
hopeless without another foreign intervention. 

‘ The Italian Idea has been, since 1847, the motive and the cause 
of every act of the policy of Piedmont—tlie passion of King Victor 
Emmanuel, and the standard of the cabinet of Count Cavour. This 
idea has already produced all that it could produce, under the circum¬ 
stances—military achievements, preparations for war, systems of de¬ 
fence, political manifestations against Austria: it can go no further 
in tliis direction without meeting war. Yet Piedmont cannot, with¬ 
out great danger, remain whore she now is. She cannot have put her¬ 
self at the head of an Italian movement and then recede. Piedmont 
must find means to satisfy the hopes she has created, or forfeit all in¬ 
fluence in Italy, and find herself overpowered by the passions which 
her own popularity still restrains.’ {Napoleon III. et tltalie, p. 30.) 

It may suit the purposes of a Power not indisposed to 
engage in aggressive war, to make what is termed the principle 
of ‘ nationalities ’ one of the pretexts of a policy which has no 
better justification. The same principle has often been loudly 
invoked by the revolutionary party when it sought to overthrow 
the existing settlement of Europe. So, too, it is obvious that 
a Power bent on overleaping those barriers, and destroying those 
engagements which have maintained the peace of continental 
Europe for nearly half a century, speaks lightly of the force of 
that compact. The treaties which bind governments, and are 
the international laws of nations, arc described by the author of 
the pamphlet before us as causes of danger rather than of 
security to the peace of Europe; and a state relying on these 
written engagements alone, may find itself opposed, we are told, 
‘ by moral right and universal conscience.’ (p, 62.) Before we 
enter upon a more minute examination of the bearing of these 
propositions on Italy, we pause for a moment to consider them 
in their application to the policy of our own country. 

If wc at all understand the theory of nationality, which is of 
modern growth and uncertain application, it means that each 
political unity constituting a state is to be commensurate with 
one of those branches of the human family which have the 
same language, race, and national character, and that the rule 
of any one of these branches over fractions of another branch 
is to be regarded as an intolerable oppression. To this it may 
be replied, that in fact no state ever realised this condition. 
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Even France, which approaches the nearest to absolute identity 
of national character, has her Alsatians, her Flemings, her 
Bretons, her Basques, her Proven9al8, her Corsica and Algeria. 
Gtormany, with a considerable amount of family likeness in her 
population, has never constituted a true political unity, and 
includes several Slavonian provinces. Italy, with all her cry 
for unity, is subdivided by endless local distinctions; even the 
present dominions of the King of Sardinia consist of five por¬ 
tions intensely jealous of each other, viz.. Savoy, Piedmont, 
the Loraellina, acquired from Lombardy in 1734, Genoa, and 
Sardinia. The national union of Italy would require that 
Austria should give up Lombardy, Venice, and the South 
Tyrol; Switzerland, the Canton of Ticino; France, Corsica; 
and England, Malta. It is clear, that the application of this 
principle would lead to the entire dissolution of the multifarious 
states which are properly called empires, and in particular of 
those of Kussia, Austria, and Great Britain. Indeed, the Abbe 
Gioberti, one of the lights of modern Italy, argues that these 
composite states arc monstrous anomalies, which must be of short 
duration; but his theory is contradicted by the entire history of 
mankind, and by facts of irresistible authority. 

Of all the sovereigns now filling a throne, Queen Victoria is 
undoubtedly the ruler of the largest number of subject races, alien 
populations, and discordant tongues. In the vast circumference 
of her dominions, every form of religion is professed, every 
code of law is administered, and her empire is tcssclated witfi 
every variety of the iiuman species. Everywhere, no doul)t, 
that ineradicable feeling prevails, which makes a man believe 
his own religion to bo the true one, his own form the tyi>e of 
beauty, his own race and country the best in the world. But 
above and around them all stands that majestic edifice, raised by 
the valour and authority of England, which connects these scat¬ 
tered dependencies with one great Whole infinitely more power¬ 
ful, more civilised, and more free than any separate fragment 
could be ; and it is to the subordination of national or provincial 
independence that the true citizenship of tliese realms owes its 
existence. In the name of that right, wc have crushed the 
Indian mutiny, and wc refuse to entertain the prayer of the 
Ionian people, though they indeed do not even owe allegiance 
to the British Crown. In the name of that right, wc have 
formed the people of these islands into a United Kingdom, 
though that union has cost us a secular cx)ntc8t with the disaffec¬ 
tion of Ireland, and has not always been accepted on this side 
our northern border. But it is the glory of England to have con¬ 
stituted such an empire, and to govern it, in the main, on just 
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and tolerant principles, as long as her imperial rights are not 
assailed; when they are assailed, the people of England have 
never shown much forbearance in the defence of them. Such 
being the fact, it is utterly repugnant to the first principles of 
our own policy, and to every page in our history, to lend en¬ 
couragement to that separation of nationalities from other em¬ 
pires which we fiercely resist when it threatens to dismember our 
own. On the contrary, it is our part to teach a dificrent lesson—to 
remind the world that this heterogeneous empire is not so much 
held together by the force of England, as by the respect she lias 
ever professed for national usages, the desire she feels to carry 
self-government to the furthest practicable limits, and to attach 
her jwssessions to the Grown, aot by the severity, but by the 
lightness, of her control. If Austria had governed her provinces, 
from 1815 to 1848, on more liberal principles, it is possible that 
she might have accomplished similar results, and at times even 
her Italian subjects might perhaps have been conciliated. Since 
1848, the case is different. The contests of that period have 
left implacable resentments. Tlie policy of the new govern¬ 
ment has been centralising, and the well-meant endeavours of 
the Archduke Maximilian to conciliate the Lombards met with 
no success at Milan, and no countenance at Vienna. Whilst, 
therefore, wc cannot, as Englishmen, agree tliat a mere outcry 
for ‘ nationality ’ is to be set against the law of treaties, or 
regarded as an expression of ‘ moral right and universal coii- 
‘ science,’ the violent and frequent recurrence of that cry indicates 
a failure of policy or a vice of system on the part of the domi¬ 
nant Power, which brute force cannot cure, and which it be¬ 
comes a wise and provident government to remove. 

Siiniliir reasons, in addition to those considerations of honour, 
truth, and fidelity, which are the sanction of all public obliga¬ 
tions, bind us imperatively to the maintenance of treaties even 
when they are at variance with the liberal sentiments and free 
institutions of this country. To take a recent and memorable 
example; the war in which the arms and the diplomacy of 
France and England were lately engaged, was undertaken for 
no other object. The existence of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe and the government of its Christian populations by 
the sword of Islam, is a fact infinitely more injurious to the 
great interests of civilisation and the rights, of humanity than 
the possession of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom by the 
House of Austria. But when Kussia appeared as the armed 
champion of what she termed the rights ab antique of the 
Christians in Turkey, and when she threatened to overthrow 
the tottering dominion of the Porte, England and France did 
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not hesitate to spend their best blood, not certainly in support 
of Turkish despotism, but in, defence of those treaties which 
Turkey had a right to invoke, and in opposition to the hostile 
intervention of a foreign Power; and Sardinia herself joined 
her arms to their’s. The spirit of the Austrian government in 
the Italian provinces we heartily deplore. All things consi¬ 
dered, it would have been better for Austria herself if Eng¬ 
land and the other Powers had not insisted in 1815 on her 
resuming the government of Lombardy *, or if the Lombardo- 
Yenetian kingdom had been erected into a distinct State; but 
that consideration is utterly insufficient to justify a deliberate 
breach of the public law of Europe. 

The existence of territorial rights secured by treaties is 
sometimes attacked by unreflecting or dishonest politicians, as 
if the only object of such treaties was to place reluctant popu¬ 
lations under the yoke of an oppressor, and to secure the 
possessions of mighty empires. Nothing can be more shallow 
and short-sighted than such an argument. Treaties serve, no 
doubt, to define the territorial rights of the strong, but they 
serve much more to protect the rights of the weak. Great 
Powers might be able to hold their own by their military 
strength; but small States owe their very existence to the 
treaties they affect to denounce. In reality,treaties serve to 
restrain the former and to preserve the latter. France, llussia, 
and Austria arc held within their boundaries by the compact of 
1815, and by other engagements concluded under that compact. 
If that were removed, what would btscome of the independence 
of llelglum, the neutrality of Switzerland, the constitutional 
rights of Piedmont ? The argument we urged, and urged wc 
think with unanswerable force, against the incorporation of 
Cracow with the Austrian Empire, was, that in that case this 
principle was violated, and, like all other violations of right, it 
will one day tell with fatal effect on the authors of it. But 
there is no other instance in which the treaties of 1815 have 
been modified without the consent of all the parties to them. 
No doubt the principles which prevail in the Sardinian do¬ 
minions are hateful to Austria; and every form of provocation 
has been used by the Italian party to induce her to strike 

* We believe that wc are strictly correct in stating that tlic Ern- 
I>eror Francis, foreseeing the difficulties his government would have 
to encounter in I^ombardy, and anxious to avoid causes of future dis¬ 
sension with France, expressed his strong disinclination to. resume 
that province, but it was pressed upon him by the other Powers, and 
. especially by the Prince Begcnt of England, as the only eflectnal 
mode of excluding the influence, of France from^Northera Italy. 
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the first blow. What restrains her? The law of treaties — 
the very treaties which appear so onerous to King Victor 
Emmanuel and M. de Cavour because they unite Lombardy 
to Austria, are the same * title-deeds of Europe ’ to which 
the court of Turin owes tlie possession of several provinces, 
and above all that sovereign independence within certain limits 
which no Power can assail with impunity. But the mere fact 
of the existence of the free constitutional monarchy of Piedmont, 
which has successfully planted the national fiag of Italy on its 
own soil, gives a peremptory contradiction to the assertion that 
treaties arc upheld in the interest of Austria alone; for in 
spite of the bitter hostility of that monarchy against Austria, 
and of two Piedmontese invasions of Lombardy, the Cabinet 
of* Vienna has never attempted any coercive interference with 
her neighbour. Nor is it a small thing that under the protection 
ol* these very treaties the Piedmontese Government stands per¬ 
fectly secure, its independent rights absolutely protected by the 
law of Europe. M. de Cavour has utterly failed, in our judg¬ 
ment, to show by his Memorandum of the Ist March any case 
whatever in which Austria has encroached upon any of the 
rights of Piedmont; and ho would do well to remember that 
the other .States of Italy are entitled to the same independence 
ill their policy and their alliances, which he justly claims for 
the Crown of Sardinia. All governments are interested in 
protesting against such doctrines as he has put forward, by 
mis-stating facts, by mis-quoting history, to impugn existing 
territorial arrangements, and lead us stej) by step to the new 

* imperial map of Europe in 1860.’ 

Let us now briefly describe the engagements which define 
the territories of Austria and Sardinia in Italy, and those which 
exist between Austria and the other Ibilian States. By a secret 
article of the Treaty of Toej)Iitz;, of the 9tli September, 1813, in 
which Austria joined the Great Alliance with Great Britain and 
her allies, it was stij^ulatcd that the Austrian monarchy should 
be reconstructed on its former footing; and accordingly the 
03rd, 94th, and 95th articles of the Final Act of Vienna ex¬ 
pressly recognise the restoration of Austria in all the territories 
north of the Po, which are minutely particularised and described 
in the 93rd article. The l()3rd article restored the Koman 
Legations to the Pope, reserving a right of garrison to Austria 
in the fortresses of Ferrara and Comacchio. A treaty of the 
10th June, 1817, between Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Kussia, and Spain, expressly declared, by its fifth article, 
•that ‘although the frontier of the Austrian states in Italy bo 

* fixed by the course of the River Po, it is, nevertheless, una- 
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* nimously agreed that, as the fortress of Piacentia is an object 

* of essential interest to the defensive system of Italy,* Austria 
should continue to enjoy the right-of garrison in that city until 
the reversions consequent on the extinction of the male Spanish 
line of the Bourbons should take place. On that event the 
Duchy of Parma falls to Austria, and that of Piacenza to Sar¬ 
dinia, in conformity with the arrangement concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. By another convention between Austria 
and Sardinia of May 20th, 1815, it was agreed that in the event 
of the reversion taking place, the town of Piacenza, with a radius 
of 2000 toiscs, falls to Austria in full sovereignty, and Sardinia 
is to obtain an equivalent elsewhere. Sardinia complains that, 
in opposition to the spirit of these engagements, Austria has 
already converted Piacenza into a place of war of the first 
class. These are the limits of the Austrian power in Italy as 
far as it rests upon the treaties common to all Europe. 

The cession of Genoa to Sardinia and the delimitation of the 
Sardinian dominions in Itily is to be found in articles 85 to 90 of 
the same treaty, with the express addition that the convention 
of the 4th October, 1751, between the Court of Turin and the 
Empress-Queen Maria Theresa shall in all respects be observed. 
Tuscany was transferred to the branch of the imperial family 
which represented the House of Lorraine in the person of the 
second son of Maria Theresa, in consideration of the annexation 
of Lorraine to France by the peace of 1736, which w'as acceded 
to by Spain, Satdiiiia, and the Germanic body, and solemnly 
guaranteed by France. Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola were 
restored to the branch of the imperial family whicli represents 
the House of Estc, those duchies having been originally con¬ 
ferred on the third son of Maria Theresa, who married the 
grand-daughter of the Duke of Modena, by the treaty of 1753, 
concluded at Vienna under the mediation of King George 
II. These facts prove that the position of Austria herself in 
Italy, and that of the agnates of the Austrian family in their 
respective dominions, is not the result of encroachment or 
conquest, or even of the treaties of 1815, but that it rests on 
inheritances, exchanges, and contracts, belonging, for upwards 
of a century, to the public law of Europe, and if these posses¬ 
sions arc to be withdrawn from her, the rights and territories 
for which, they were exchanged should be restored. 

We pause for a moment to show the feeling and opinion 
which prevailed on these questions at the time these arrange¬ 
ments were made. When Lord William Bentinck landed at 
Leghorn in March, 1814, at the head of the Anglo-Sicilian • 
army of about 15,000 men, he was animated by those sentiments 
towards the Italians which his own generous and liberal cha- 
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ractcr readily condeived; and it was hoped that the arrival 
of a division in which so many Italians were engaged would 
incite the nation to join the general combination of Europe. 

* Italians! ’ said the British general in his proclamation from 
Leghorn of the 14th March, 1814/ 'hesitate no longer—be 
' Italians, and let Italy in arms be convinced that the great 
‘ cause of the country is in her hands! Warriors of Italy I you 
‘ arc not invited to join us, but you arc invited to vindicate 
‘ your own rights and to be free.’ This proclamation, though 
supported by an Anglo-Italian army, met with no response. 
The anxiety of the Italians, at that time, seems solely to 
have been directed to the recovery of their local independence. 
Colonel Catinelli, who was serving on the Staff of Lord Wil¬ 
liam’s army, relates that, having been employed in a British uni¬ 
form to ascertain the disposition of the people in various places, 
he found that at Naples they wished for the Bourbons; at Rome 
and in the Legations, for the Pope; at Florence, for the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand; at Modena, for the House of Este; and at 
Verona, for the Emperor Francis. At Milan, after tlic disturb¬ 
ances of the 21st April, Baron Trccchi, who went from Gon- 
falonicri on a mission to Lord William Bentinck, complained 
that the Lombards were ' stupidly and blindly Austrian.’ Cer¬ 
tain it is, that in all the arrangements sanctioned by the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna with regard to Italy, only one was imposed by 
force, or was at that time repugnant to the people — and that 
one was the annexation of Genoa to Picdmont,4which the citizens 
of that proud republic bitterly resented, and which to this hour 
they have not forgiven. 

Throughout the debates in the British Parliament which took 
place on tlic return of Lord Castlercagh from Vienna, in March 
1815, not a single word of doubt or censure was pronounced by 
the liberal opposition on the restoration of the former govern¬ 
ments of Central and Northern Italy. The retention of Venice 
by Austria was objected to because Austria had obtained that 
territory from France, and on questionable grounds. But the 
whole force of the opposition, led by Mr. Whitbread in the 
House of Commons, and by Lord Buckingham, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord Grey in the House of Lords, was directed 
against the ' enormity ’ of the cession of Genoa to the King of 
Sardinia, in direct opposition to the will of his people and the 
promises of Lord William Bentinck. ‘The Genoese,’ Lord 
William had said in his despatch of the 27th April, 1814, ‘ uni- 
‘ versally desire the restoration of their ancient republic. They 

* dread above all other arrangements their annexation to Pied- 
‘ mont, to the inhabitants of which there always has existed a 
‘ particular aversion.* On what grounds of policy was this 
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measure justified As early as 1805, Mr. Pitt had stated, in 
a paper addressed to Count Woronzow, his opinion that it was 
desirable that Genoa should he annexed to Piedmont, as con¬ 
stituting by their union the best bulwark that could be esta¬ 
blished for the defence of tlie Italian frontier against Franeej 
and Lord Liverpool added in debate, that,' as in conscqueticc 
* of the weakness of the King of Sardinia Bonaparte had been 
' able to overrun and conquer Italy, the object was to place a 
' barrier between France and Italy that would prevent such a 
' consequence in future.’ The statesmen of that day did not 
foresee that a time niiglit come when Sardinia would lend her¬ 
self to France for the very purpose she was then engaged, by 
the acquisition of Genoa, to prevent. 

It is important not to confound the strict rights established 
by the Congress of Vienna, which arc necessarily recognised 
by all the parties to the general treaties of Eurojie, with the 
measures of i)olicy which have at different times been hikcn by 
some of the Powers, under subsidiary conventions. The treaty 
between Austria and Naples of the 29th April, 1815, by which 
Naples bound licrscif to do nothing contrary to the system of 
the Austrian Government in its own Italian provinces, is one of 
these arrangements. The very terms of it arc as absurd as they 
are unjust; for strictly applied they would extinguish the inde¬ 
pendence of the crown of Naples; but it can scarcely be said 
now to have any force or effect, and it ought unquestionably 
to be annulled. -AVe pass t)vcr the interventions of the Holy 
Alliance and the Congress of I^aybacli in Piedmont and 
Naples, wliich certainly could not now be repeated, and 
which were condemned nearly forty years ago by public 
opinion throughout Europe. The treaties with the States of 
Central Italy rest on totally different grounds. In the event 
of the extinction of the secondary and tertiary lines of the 
House of Haj)sburg Lorraine, the reversion in the Duchies is 
secured by repeated treaties to Austria, who has therefore a 
direct interest in the maintenance of these an'angemcnts; for 
if the reigning branches in these States were annihilated, the 
territories they govern w’ould lapse, de jure, to the Austrian 
Empire; and on this ground Austria claims the right of defend¬ 
ing the heirs in possession.* The treaty of the 12th June 
1815, between Austria and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, is 
called a treaty of friendship, union, and defensive alliance, 
the prominent object of which is to provide as well for 

See Prince Schwarzenberg’s despatch of 25th February, 18-19, 
in Samwer’s Martens, vol.- xiv. p, 702. 
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the mtemal tranquillity, as for the external security, of Italy. 
It establishes a reciprocal guarantee of the territorial pos¬ 
sessions of both States (precisely similar to our own trea- 
ti^*^ with Portugal); insomuch that any attack on the Italian 
possessions of one of them is equally to be repelled by the 
other; the forces supplied by Austria being fixed at 80,000, 
and those of Tuscany at 6000 men. They are also to com¬ 
municate to each other all that regards the tranquillity of 
Italy. A further convention was concluded between Austria 
and Tuscany on the 22nd April, 1850, by virtue of which the 
temporary occupation of that State took place after the late 
revolution, and lasted till 1854.^ The Grand Duke was in fact 
recalled by the free W'ill of his subjects, and they accuse him of 
a breach of faith in calling in the Austrians after the govern¬ 
ment had been restored by the 3'uscans themselves. 

In December 1847, on tlic eve of that convulsion which 
spread in the following spring to almost every State in Europe, 
the Duke of Modena concluded a treaty of ottonsive and defen¬ 
sive alliance with Austria, ‘ to cement the tics of friendship and 
‘ kirismunship between the sovereigns, and to devote their com- 
‘ mon efforts to the mainlcnanoe of internal and external peace 
‘and legal order in their dominions.’ Under this^ treat)*, the 
contracting Powers agreed jointly to repel attacks from without. 
Austria obtained (by the second article) ‘ the right of advancing 
‘ the Imperial troops into the Modenese territory, and of occu- 
‘ pying the fortresses there whenever the interest of common 
‘ defence or military caution require it.’ And in exchange for 
this power, Austria undertook to afford to the Duke of Modena 
the necessary suf)port against .any popular commotion in his 
dominions, 'which bis own force should be unable to put down. 
The Duke of Modena further engaged not to conclude any 
military convention with any foreign Power without the previ¬ 
ous consent of the Court of Vienna.! Soon after the conclusion 
of this treaty, 2000 Austrians entered the Modenese territory. 
An identical treaty was shortly afterwards concluded between 
Austria and the Infant, Duke of I’arraa, then reigning. 

These treaties constitute the principal danger at this moment 
to the peace of Europe, which they profess to protect, for the^ 
undoubtedly amount to a considerable extension of the mili¬ 
tary power and political influence of Austria beyond her own 
frontier, the line of the I’o; and it may fairly bo argued that 
they exceed the limitation imposed by the general treaty of 10th 


*' Published in Samwer’s continuation of Martens, vol. xv. p. 251. 
j- Published in Murhard’s Marions, vol. xi, p. 353. 
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June, 1817, above referred to. They were Concluded at a crisis 
when the tranquillity of the Peninsula was threatened by great 
and serious dangers, and at the u/gent solicitations of the Go> 
vcrnpients of these States. At the })resent time, indeed, Austria 
is not in the occupation of any one of these States beyond the 
Po, except Bologi); and the citadel I'f Ancona, and from them 
she is ready to withdraw at the reque.^t of the Pope, and on the 
cessation of the French occupation o.' Borne. But Austria has 
placed herself by these engagomoats in .iie dangerous position of 
a great Power liable to be called upon by these lesser States to 
take military measures which would probably afford grounds 
•for actual hostilities on the part of Sardinia and France. The 
mere existence of such treaties cannot be regarded as a casus 
belli, any more than the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which placed 
the Porte under the exclusive protection of the Emperor of 
Bussia, to the great dissatisfaction of the rest of Europe, could 
be regarded as a ground of war, unless it had been put in force. 
In the present temper of Italy, there can be no doubt that, if 
Austria did resolve to put these treaties in force, and to occupy ■ 
the territories to which they give her access, such an advance 
would be denounced as an ‘ invasion,’ which is the term Signor 
Farini has already applied to her previous occupations. To 
Austria, therefore, these treaties constitute an onerous and dan¬ 
gerous obligation, from which it is scarcely possible that slie 
should derive any corresponding advantage. It would, therefore, 
have been in the highest degree conducive to her o\vn security 
and welfare, if Lord Cowley’s mission to Vienna, or any otlicr 
consideration, had prevailed upon her to readjust these relations 
with the minor Italian States. Lord Palmerston elicited from 
Prince Mctternich, in 1847, a most emphatic declaration of the 
respect of Austria ‘ for the independence and territorial integrity 

• of the States which compose Italy under the guarantee of the 

* treaties of 1814 and l5l5 ;’ to which was added the assurance 
that ‘ Austria recognised in every government the right to carry 
‘ out the reforms and the ameliorations which it may judge cal- 
'culated to advance the well-being of its subjects.’ {Italian 
Fapei's, vol, ii. p. 157.) This principle, and the rule of strict 
non-inter\’ention in territories beyond her own frontiers, it is 
the obvious duty and interest of Austria to maintain, if she 
would avert the calamity of a counter-interference on the i>art 
of France. 

With regard to the offensive and defensive treaties between 
Austria and the Duchies of Modena and Parma*, Lord Pal- 

* The exact character of the diplomatic engagements existing with 
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incrston recorded his opinion in a despatch, dated December 
27th, 1848, the very time when he is represented by the pam- 
plileteer as most actively engaged in combating the rights of 
Austria in Italy. His words are remarkable:— 

' However much those treaties may in principle be objected to by 
otiier states, and especially by neighbouring Italian states, as intro- 
d icing the armed interference of a Ibreign Power into the internal 
atfuirs of the two duchies, yet those treaties do seem to give the 
Austrian Government a right to send troops into those duehies if in¬ 
vited by tlieir respective sovereigns; and, in fact, the main objection 
against tliose treaties lies in the circumstance that they do confer 
'that right on the Austrian Government.’ {Italian Papers^ Part III. 

p. 682.) 

Even M. Emile dc Girardiii remarks in his pamphlet, bearing 
the ominous title of ‘ La Guerre/ that in common justice to 
Austria she has at least the same right to conclude treaties of 
this nature with the sovereigns of neighbouring States who arc 
her kinsmen and allies, as France has to conclude treaties with 
Piedmont. To dispute the treaty-making power of Sovereign 
States would be in fact to introduce endless causes of hostility, 
and to limit our own means of action; for if we succeed in per¬ 
suading these very States to change their policy and adhere to a 
difterent system of alliances—a thing which has happened be¬ 
fore, and may again—it is by treaties alone that such engage¬ 
ments could be maintained. We arc far, therefore, from dis¬ 
puting the abstract right of Austria to conclude and maintain 
these treaties; but we bold them to be in the highest degree 
impolitic, and they aggravate her own difficulties by connecting 
her more closely with the Italian sovereigns, and rendering her 
more obnoxious to the hostility of the Italian people. There is, 
moredver, a wide distinction between general treaties, negotiated 
at a European Congress, assented to by all States, forming the 
basis of European law, and conventions such as these, which 
are in fact separate agreements tending to modify the territorial 
limits of powerful empires. The former class consists of jiublic 
engagements of paramount authority; the latter arc subsidiary 
arrangements, which ought to yield whenever they trench on 
the rights of other States or the general interests of the world. 

Having thus established what we conceive to be the funda¬ 
mental principles that govern the policy of all the parties to the 
general settlement of 1815, in reference to these questions, we 

reference to the Italian dnehies, and of the treaties in question, will 
be found in the Italian p'apers laid before Parliament in 1849. (Part 
II. p. 390.) 
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now proceed to notice in succession the heads of the pam- 

? hlet published in February last by the French Government. 

'hat pamphlet is not an ephemeral production. It bears the 
marics of long and careful deliberation, and if any doubt were 
entertained as to the authorship of it, we could without dif¬ 
ficulty point out passages of a striking similarity in the * ld5es 
* Napoluoniennes,’ published by the present Emperor of the 
French in 1839, during his exile in this country. They arc 
in fact the opinions he has entertained, with that fixity which is 
characteristic of his mind, for a lorig series of years. They were 
probably conceived at the time of his early connexion with the 
Italian patriots in the movement of 1831; they were cautiously 
avowed in London; they were silently elaborated in the forc^ 
seclusion of Ham; they were indicated at the Congress of 
Paris at the close of the late w'ar; and the publication of them 
to the world demonstrates, that in the opinion of their author, 
the time for their ai)plication had arrived. Circumstances have 
subsequently occurred which have rendered their application 
far more difficult than was imagined, but wc arc not yet 
satisfied that the wsame ends will not be pursued by other means 
and ill another form. 

The character of the Emperor Napoleon HI. combines se¬ 
veral qualities which are not commonly united—a mind bold, 
chimerical, and speculative, dwelling long on its own creations, 
tenacious in the extreme degree of Conceptions which have 
scarcely the semblance of probability, but cauthma and often 
hesitating in action. The incidents of his life have been so 
strange, his success so complete where it 'was most impro¬ 
bable, his career so much more like a talc of Aladdin’s lamp 
tlian the ordinary and rational course of human events, that 
to bis mind the most fanciful objects acquire consistency and 
probability, — the most positive sometimes appear unreal. 
Eut though his confidence in his fortunes is great, it is not 
unbounded; he consults the hour as well as the man, and 
his resolution fiuctuates for a time, as if it hung on the 
quivering needle of a compass or the trickling sand of an hour¬ 
glass. This tentative process might be traced by those who 
watched his conduct on a much smaller theatre in the prepara¬ 
tions for the attempts on Strasbourg and Boulogne. The same 
course was followed throughout the proceedings which began on 
the lOto December, 1848, and ended on the 2nd December, 
1852, by placing on his head the Imperial crown. The 
same course may be traced in his foreign policy, and in the 
design for charing the territorial division of Europe. No 
doubt the wise and politic consideration he has met with from 
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succcsaivc governments in this country have materially affected 
his conduct to other States. The chief obstacle to the execution 
of rash and aggressive projects lay in the certainty that they 
would at once cost him the alliance of England. 

Hence, the very first section of this pamphlet attempts to 
show that the policy it advocates towards Italy is an English 
j)olicy—that J'lnghind is bound by her antecedents to support 
it, and that the intentions of the English Cabinet in 1847 and 
1848 arc to be regarded as the sanction of the schemes of France 
in 1859. This artifice, for as such wc must regard it, falls to 
pieces before the general considerations we have already pre¬ 
sented on the Italian policy of Great Britain. The support we 
have endeavoured to give to the liberal cause in Italy was given 
to constitutional monarchy, to national institutions, and tc^iern- 
toriiil rights. We withhold our sympathy from the revolu¬ 
tionary i)art.y, whether it be represented by Mazziiu or by an 
Iiaj>erial prince, from foreign intervention and from military 
aggressions, from whatever side they proceed. Nothing can be 
more disingenuous than to apply the laiigungc used by a British 
Minister, under circumstances of a totally diflbrent character, 
eleven years ago, to events brought about b}’- an opposite motive. 
The pampldct (p. 8.), quotes two extracts from a despatch said 
to have been addressed by Lord Palmerston to Lord Ponsonby 
on the 29th October, 1848, for the purpose of showi» g that the 
British Government were of opinion that Austria could not ])er- 
manently retain her possessions in Northern Italy, and that the 
wisast course for her to pursue would be to emancipate Lom¬ 
bardy, an opinion wbicli was entertained at that time by the 
Archduke John himself. On turning to this despatch, which 
bears the date of November Hth, 1848, and not of the 29th 
Octobtu*, wc find with some surprise that the extracts made from 
it by the author of the pamphlet arc essentially inaccurate, and 
that the priucijial argument used by Lord Palmerston on that 
occasion /*«« been suppressed altogether. 

Lord Palmerston was of opinion that the moment was favour¬ 
able to a due calculation by Austria of the chances of the 
future, and for making an arrangement to release Lombardy 
from Austrian rule, by establishing a separate viccroyalty or 
otherwise. The authority of the Imperial arms had been trium¬ 
phantly re-established in Lombardy and at Vienna. The Em¬ 
peror was therefore free to take any course which a prudent policy 
might prescribe. But another circumstance was pointed out by the 
English Minister, os of great importance in the then state of 
affairs. France was on the eve of that election which placed 
Louis Napoleon at the head of the Kcpublic, and the opinion 
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which Lord Palmerston expressed on that contingency was in 
the following terms; — 

* Important changes may take place in France. The election which 
is coming on next month may bring other men into power in that 
country : with other men another policy may come in. Traditional 
maxims of policy, connected with a busier action in-regard to foreign 
countries, may be taken up as the guide of the government of France. 
Popular feeling in that country, which at present inclines to peace, 
might easily be turned in an opposite direction ; and the glory, as it 
would be considered in France, of freeing the whole of Italy up to 
the Al[>s from the domination of Austria, might reconcile the Frencli 
nation to many sacrificps and to great exertions. Occasions for call¬ 
ing upon France to interfere in favour of Italian independence would 
not long be wanting, and would be amply atforded by the Lombards 
so soAi as it was known by them that the French government and 
people were disposed to anlswer to their call. It is hardly possible to 
doubt that an efficient and powerful French array, aided and sup¬ 
ported by a general rising of the Italians, would be too strong for 
the force which Austria could spare for operations in Italy ; and the 
• probability is, that in such a case Austria would lose everything in 
Italy even up to the Alps.*' {Italian Papers, ISIS, p. .'567.) 

Considering the state of Hungary in the autumn of 1848, 
and the recent overthrow of all authority at Vienna, tliis appre¬ 
hension was not unreasonable, and Lord Palmerston thought 
that it w’ould be prudent to meet the danger by a concession. 
But what was the danger? That of a French intervention. 
The evident object f.nd intention of the British Minister was to 
prevent that calamity; and in the various transactions in which 
wo have been engaged with France, wc do not hesitate to avow 
— what indeed needs no avowal— that one of the chief objects 
of this country has been to deter France from attacking the 
public ti*eaties of Europe, and that our alliance has flourished in 
proportion to the respect which she, in common with ourselves, 
has shown for those treaties. 

It is true that England sought to lessen the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of the battle of Novara, which was fought by Charles 
Albert, in defiance of our earnest remonstrances; it is true that 
England has ever since taken the warmest interest in the welfare 
of the constitutional government of Piedmont; it is true that 
we encouraged and assisted her to join us in the Cjrimean war, 
and that at Paris, when France and Austria would have 
excluded the representative of Sardinia from the general pro- 
codings of the Congress, on the ground that he was only 
entitled to take a part when the interests of his own coun¬ 
try were under discussion, it was entirely owing to the ener¬ 
getic remonstrance of the British Plenipotentiary that M. de 
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Cavour was admitted to the Conference on equal terms with the 
Great Powers.* He subsequently’ requited that benefit by join¬ 
ing his voice to Russia and France on all the questions which 
arose upon the interpretation and execution of the treaty, in 
opposition to the just demands of England, Turkey, and Austria» 
The union of the policy of Russia and of France — a union 
pregnant with disastrous consequences to the best interests of 
Europe — became from that moment an object eagerly pursued 
by the Sardinian Minister, and from Russia especially he received 
encouragement and support In fact, at that moment the policy 
of Sardinia was already directed, not to the pacification of the 
East, but to a future contest in Italy. Thus a combination 
was speedily formed at Paris, between our allies and the 
enemy we had just vanquished. Before many months had 
elapsed the Russian fleet, which had been annihilated in the 
Black Sea, found a hlediterranean haven in the Sardinian port 
of Villa Franca, and the closest intimacy Tias sprung up between 
these governments which have no common tic but their extreme 
animosity to a fourth Power. 

We may here remark that M. de Cavour has more than once 
claimed the merit of having brought what is called the ‘ Italian 
Question ’ before the Congress of Paris: on this ground he was 
hailed with enthusiasm on his return to Turin, and honours were 
confoiTcd on him throughout Italy. But the protocols of the Con¬ 
gress prove that whatever w.as said on the subject of Italy w'as said 
by Count Walewski and Lord Clarendon at the sitting of the 8th 
April, 1856, and that it related exclusively to the occupation of 
the Papal States by foreign troops, and to the reactionary violence 
of the King of Kaples. Count Cavour’s own ghort observations 
were judiciously confined to the same subjects. It is true that on 
tlic 16th April the Sardinian Minister did address a note on the 
general state of Italy to the English and French Cabinets, which 
liiis since bcou laid before Parliament, but that note formed no part 
of the proceedings of the Congress, and was probably intended 
chiefly to gratify the national party at Turin. This transaction 
is related with great accuracy in the third of Count Catinclli’s 
very able and instructive ‘ Etudes,* w'hich we strongly recom¬ 
mend to those who are desirous to know what can be said on 


* We are surprlscil that M. de Cavour sliould have urged this 
precedent in support of his claim to attend the Congress now about 
to assemble. Piedmont has no claim to enter a confcrtmcc of the 
Great Powers, though she had a claim to enter a conference otbelli¬ 
gerents in IS56. The true precedent to follow is that of Belgium at 
the Conference of London in 1831. 
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both sides of the question. The visit of the King of Sardinia 
to tliis country after the war led to explanations which can 
have left no doubt on the mind of His Majesty as to the 
views entertained by British statesmen on the subject of terri¬ 
torial changes in Italy. 

We now proceed to consider, with more brevity, the second 
head of the Imperial pamphlet, which is directed to prove that 
Germany, properly so called, has no interest in Italy; that 
German nationality is interested in casting off altogether the 
fragment of Italian nationality that adheres to the skirts of the 
empire; that Prussia, * which tends to become the head of the 
‘ Germanic Body, has an immense interest in keeping Austria 
‘ within bounds; and that, by becoming her ally, she would lend 
‘ a hand to her own abasement, and thus (iisavow the work of 
* Frederic the Great.’ The tendency of these suggestions is 
too obvious to require comment. They have certainly deceived 
no one on the right bahk of the Bhine; and they derive their 
sole importance from the intention they disclose to dissever, if 
possible,the (lommnic Body; to speculate on the jcaloutiea and 
divisions of Prussia and Austria; to flatter the former Power, 
in order to isolate the latter; and to purchase the connivance of 
Germany in the spoliation of the House of Hapsburg. Happily 
for Germany, and for the world, it is not the jwlicy of Frederic 
the Great which now constitutes the force and glorv of the 
Prussian monaTchy. That policy may still have been felt when 
Prussia tvithdrew from the contest against the French Bcpublic 
by the Peace of Basle, and left Austria ,to continue the contest 
single-handed in three successive wars. But the year which 
followed Austcrlitz, beheld Jena. We know, anti Prussia knows, 
what was the end of that selfish and irresolute policy — degra¬ 
dation and defeat beyond all human endurance, which were not 
wiped out until the united armies of Germany fought once 
more in a common cause. Let it not be thought that -Austria can 
stand without Germany, or Germany without Austria; especially 
at a moment when France and Kussia are in close alliance. 
All the German States are Confederates, whose existence, as 
regards foreign Powers, is indissolubly joined. As far as the 
opinion and influence of this country extend, the maintenance 
of a firm and intimate uniou throughout the Germanic Con¬ 
federation is a cardinal point in the policy of England, fur 
without that union peace can never be secure, and the inde¬ 
pendence of Europe caunot be preserved. 

We rejoice, therefore, to find that tlie effect of the passage 
in the Imperial pamphlet ^re referred to, and of the undis¬ 
guised attempts of the Court of France to sow dissension in 
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GermaDjr, has been precisely the contrary of that which the 
author of this policy seems to have contemplated. For the 
first time since the groat collapse of 1849, the German States 
and the German people have been stirred by a generous and 
gallant i'ecling of national union, which would rise, on further 
provocation, to the height of military enthusiasm. The young 
sovereign who fills the throne of the German Cscsars is brave 
and resolute, and, were the emergency to arise, we have no 
doubt his appeal would be heard beyond the limits of his own 
empire. Alliance with France would now be regarded in Ger¬ 
many as an inexpiable degradation. The second Empire has 
no Bavaria, no Saxony, no Confederation of the Rhine, amongst 
its courtiers; and the injudicious language employed at Paris 
has given to Austria twice the sirengtli she could herself bring 
into the field. For Prussia to stand aloof in such an emergency, 
or to place licrseif, as M. de Schleinitz l^as attempted to do in 
his circular despatch, on the same footing as Russia or Great 
Britain, foreign and neutral Powers, would be to renounce the 
character of a German Power altogether. The answer of the 
minor German Courts to Austria is, on the contrary, eminently 
patriotic and judicious; and the temporary cheek given to the 
warlike and aggressive policy of France is mainly due to the’ 
manifest determination of Germany to stand up as one man 
against tlic disturbance of the peace of Europe. 

The third point in the pamplilct which attracts our notice, is 
the assum])tion that the policy of Francois ‘simply aiming at 
‘ the consolidation of the peace of Europe by applying hcrijovver 
’ to remove the difficulties which threaten it' I'he grand and 
necessary objects of the first Emi)lrc were, it is said, ‘territorial 
‘ and political defence, and moral expansion for the benefit of 
‘ other nations,’ so that the acquisitions of France on the Rhino, 
the Scheldt, the 3’yrenecs, and the Alps were only the out¬ 
works of the French Empire. The following passage must be 
cited as it stands* 

‘The motives of the douilnation of the Emperor over I'.aly were 
exphiintd by him in one of his memorable conversations at S:. Helena. 
‘•As for the Italians,” said he, “their agglomeration was already 
“ considerably advanced. All that was needed was time to ripen the 
“ union of their feelings and their laws. The annexation of Piedmont 
“ to France, and that of Parma, Tuscany, and Homo, were only tem- 
“ porary measures, with no other object than to superintend, protect, 
*‘ and advance the national education of the Italians.” Nor was this 
generous idea a mere afterthought of the illustrious exile: it was the 
essence of bis policy, as was proved by the official answer given in 
1808 to M. lilel/i, who headed the deputation charged to offer him 
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the crown of Italy. That answer throws a beam of light upon this 
historical question. ' “I have always,” said he, “intended to create 
“ Italian nationality free and independent. I accept the crown, and 

I will keep it, but only as long as mg interests require,^' The cam¬ 
paigns of the llevolution and the conquests of the Empire were, 
therefore, a violent measure and a last expedient of strife and 
propaganda, but not a system. The Emperor only made Germany 
and Italy French in order to prepare them some dtiy to become Ger- 
man and Italian.* ... If France, which desires peace, were forced 
to make war, Europe would no doubt be moved, but she need not be 
alarmed, her independence would not be at stake. This war, which 
fortunately is not probable, would have no other object, from the day 
when it becomes necessary, than to anticipate revolutions by affording 
just satisfaction to the demands of nations, and by protecting and 
guaranteeing the acknowledged principles and authentic rights of 
their nationali^.* (Pp. 22-7.) 

We acknowledge that we cannot transcribe without astonish¬ 
ment a passage so outrageously repugnant to the truth of history. 
To speak of Napoleon I. us the protector and chcrisher of na¬ 
tionalities—to describe his dominion over Europe as * an expan- 
‘ sion of moral influence ’—to suppose that he had annexed Italy 
and trampled on Germany only to teach the Italians and Germans 
'to be men—to imagine that lie ever intended to relax the gripe 
of his oppression on' one single province of that vast and ill- 
gotten empire, is an extravagance which might be ])ardoned in 
the dreams of an enthusiast, but it assumes a different character 
w'heii it is deliberately repeated under tlic sanction of his nephew 
and representative. EA-ery recorded incident in the life of 
Napoleon 1. repudiates such a construction. Ever}'^ letter which 
comes to light proves the utter scorn with which he regarded the 

* The same idea is expressed almost in the same words by the 
Prince Napoleon Louis in his ‘ Idecs Napolconienncs ’ of 1839 
(p.150.); ‘Napoleon avait reuni an grand Empire le Piedmont, ainsi 
‘ que l\omc ct Florence, dans Ic butf d’habitucr ccs pcuplcs a un gou- 
‘vernement qui fit les hoinnies citoyens et soldats. Une fois le.s 
‘guerres finies il les aui'ait rendues a la mere patrie.’ The same pas* 
sage also refers to the declaration to M. Melzi in 1808, quoted in the 
pamphlet. The identity of the two publications on this subject is 
complete. Melzi’s own account of that interview, as recorded by 
Count Balbo in his ‘ Speranze d’ltalia,’ is widely different. Melzi 
proposed that Northern Italy sliould be placed under one ruler. Na¬ 
poleon *a.sscnttid. Melzi went on to suggest that the House of Savoy 
should he that ruler. Napoleon smiled. Melzi persisted, and said it 
would conduce to the balance of power. ‘ Who talks of the balance 
‘ of ]»ower ?' exclaimed Napoleon. A silence ensued. Melzi re¬ 
sumed, ‘I am wrong thei’e; I ought to have spoken oi preponderance* 

‘ Now you have it,’ rejoined the Emperor. 
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muttered curses of the foreig-n nations he had yoked to his car. 

Fake tiie two remarkable volumes of his own correspondence 
during the first Italian campaigns, which, with singular candour, 
have been published by order of Napoleon III. — every page 
breathes the stern authority of revolutionary war. Take the 
letters addressed to King Joseph when in Najdes and in Spain, 
in which that temperate ruler is admonished to strengthen bis 
government by acts of violence and force, and to crush every 
sign of national feeling among his subjects.* Take the long 
series of contributions of war levied on conquered, and even on 
.allied, st.atcs — the plunder of churches and museums — the 
insults heaped on every independent and illustrious head, insults 
more deadly than the injuries they endured — the military 
murders of the Marquis Kodio at Najiles, and Palm in 
(icrrn iny — the internecine war between the secret national 
societies which c.ovcrcd Europe and the Imperial Police—the 
universal and detested yoke cast uj)on all national thought, 
action, feeling, law, which burst at length with the crash of 
an earthquake and hurled the tyrant to the dust; and with 
these events fresh in our memories — for our fathers bore no 
inconsiderable part in resisting that (lire oppression—wc pro¬ 
test, in the name of all freedom and of every people, against the 
audacious assertion that the national lights and interests of 
mankind were to be secured by him who was their unrelent- 
ing oppressor. Once only, in his wdiole career, dia the First 
Napoleon render a service to the nationalities of Europe, when 
he roused them to a pitch of unexampled union and vigour to 
ilirovv otl‘ his intolerable yoke. 

We arc at no loss to select from tlic iiiiiunicrable examples 
which refute this astonishing jiosiliori, one or two striking in¬ 
stances of what French dominion under the Empire really was. 
Lord Broughton, wdiose interesting reminiscences of Italy are 
before us, shall sujijdy them; and they might be multiplied to 
any extent. have the iiitjre pleasure In t.'iking these in¬ 

stances from Lord Broughton, because he visited Italy witE 

* Consult * Cesarc Cantu Storiadegli Italiani,’ vol. vi. p. 2.31. for 
a lively picture of tlie atrocity of tln^ French goveriimeiit of Italy. 
Ill fact, the Emperor Napoleon only used the Italians to a.ssist in ih«j 
subjugation of the rest of Europe. In one of bis letters to Joseph, 
speaking of the disaffection of (Calabria, lie says, ‘Je ne pardunne 
•rien ; faites passer par les arnies au inoins six cents revoltcs, faites 
* bruler les tnuisoiis, trenle des priiicipaux de cliaquc village, et distri- 
‘ buez leurs biens si I’arniec. Livrez au sac deux ou trois bourgades 
‘ de plus mauvaise eonduite ; cela servira d’excniple, et rendra aux 
‘ soldats la joie et I’eniie de s’agiter.’ 
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Lord Byron directly after the war, and his sympatliics were 

certainly not peculiai-ly hostile to Napoleon, or favourable to the 
arranifcments of the Congress of Vienna. 

The real object of the French Directory and of Bonaparte 
himself in the conquest of Italy in 1797 was to procure a 
territory which should be restored to Austria on condition of 
her assenting at the peace to the annexation of the Low 
Countries to the territory of the French Republic. By the 

secret article of Lcoben* signed on the 18^ April, 1797, 

Austria ceded the territory beyond the Oglio, on condition of 
obtaining all the Venetian territory on terra firnia, as well as 
Dalmatia and Istria, and in Bonaparte’s des])atch to the 
Director)' of the 19th April the 8[)oliation of Venice is dis¬ 
cussed and justified. But the scheme was not yet mature. 
In Bonaparte’s letter io the Municipality of Venice, of May 
26. 1797, (five weeks after their annihilation had been secretly 
decreed) these words occur. 

‘ Dans toutes Ics circoiistances je ferai tout ce qui sera eu mon 
pouvoir pour vous douiier des prouves du desir que j’ai de voir con- 
solider voire Jiherte, el de voir la miserable Italic sc placer enfin, 
fivec gloire, libre ot independantc dcs etrangers.’ 

At this very time a plot was carried on by French agents 
for the overthrow of the Venetian Govcrnincnt, though a 
pretended treaty had been signed on the 16th May, jit Milan, 
between the French General and the Venetian dtqiutics. 
During the summer of that year Venice was occupied by 
French troops and administered by a French Commission, ami 
on the 18th October the definitive treaty was signed wliici) ex¬ 
tinguished the independence of Venice and handed over the 
Queen of the Adriatic to Austria. Even the Directory were 
revolted at the cynical treachery of their General to the cause 
of Italy. Bonaparte himself replied to the last protest of the 
Venetian municipality that ‘the Venetian people were little 
‘ fitted for liberty; if they were capable of appreciating it, and 
‘ had the virtue necessary for acquiring it, well and good: cx- 
‘isting circuiustancGs gave them an excellent opportunity of 
‘ proving it; let them defend it.’ j 

One other example of the protection afforded by the French 
Empire to Italian nationality. If there be any portion of the 
French administration in Italy which has been regarded from a 
distan Je with regret, it is the viceregal government of Eugdne. 


* Corrospondance de Napoleon 1., vol. ii. p. 499. 
t Loni Broughton’s ‘Italy,’vol. i. pp. 125-34. Daru, ‘Hist, de 
f.Venise,’ liv. xxxviii. p. 439. 
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The Ministers of the Ilaliaii KiiJ^doiii were honest and able ; 
largje numbers of the Milanese entered the public service; and 
Italian troops shared the f^lory of the Imperial armies. But 
though Lombardy had undoubtedly less to complain of under 
Eugene than under Austria, after a time the French Govern¬ 
ment and its Italian adherents were, not a whit less unpopular. 
The following passage from Lord Broughton gives a striking 
and a])posite account of the state of tilings which actually 
prevailed:— 

‘ It is now well known, and no danger can result from the promul- 
;;ation of the fact, that for some time previous to the downfall of 
Najioleon a widely-extended conspiracy had been formed in Ins 
Italian provinces, having for its ohjoet the long-desired, unattainable 
independence of the Italian peninsula. The secret, if so it may bo 
calletl, was in the breasts of no less than foin* thousand individuals, 
calling liicmsclves Freemasons, and (‘onnnunicating by the masonic 
signs in use, not in France, hut in England. Tlie.se persons, although 
for ordinary puriioses tJiey acted with all the Freemasons oi' Italy, 
yet, for special political objects, W(;re governed by ruii‘3 and con¬ 
ducted by chiefs known only to theiiis<‘l\es. Thus Prince Eugene 
was grand-master of Tjombardy, hut tlie private grand-master was 
the. real head of the hrothtirhood, and of the project of which it was 
intended (he viceroy should he. the last to hear, and which was scru¬ 
pulously concealed from every one supposed to be eonnocled with 

French interests.'fhe hatth; of Ilanuu afforded the Italians 

the last opportunity of displaying their military genius beyond the 
Alps; and when VJeneral Zucehi, who commanded their contingent 
of the French array, returned to Milan, he proclaimed publicly that 
he was authorised to announce that Napoleon resigned the iron 
crown, released his Italian subjects and soldiers from their oaths, and 
left', the whole -of their armed force to work out the iiidepcndonce of 
tlieir common country. This certainly was, if any, the time to secure 
that glorious object. Eugene and his council deliberated on a de¬ 
claration proclaiming the union of all the states of Upper Italy, with 
Eugene for their constitutional momircli, and Franco for a permanent 
ally. The decree was written, and preparations made for sending it 
to all tlic ])rovineial prefects; but the prince hesitated, and the decree 
was cancelled. lie was unwilling to convoke the electoral or repre¬ 
sentative bodies, fearful lest his influence, declining daily with the 
disasters of his imperial step-father, slioiild prove too weak to place 
the crown on his own head. The patriot Freemasons also were in¬ 
active, partly because they were snvarc of divisions amongst them¬ 
selves, and partly because they depended on the assistance of England 
to secure their liberties at a general peace. Some of tlie bolder mal¬ 
contents, amongst them Pino, opened communication with Murat, 
who was advancing through the lioinan Slates with designs unknown 
to others, and probably not determined upon by himself. The war 
came at last into Italy, and, according to approved precedents, tin* 
Austrians advanced with the assurance that they came to liberate the 
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Lombards from a foreign yoke, and had no desire to regain their 
ancient Cisalpine possessions. An English general officer was charged 
to pledge the imperial word of Francis the First to that effect. In 
fact, the independence of Italy had been one of the conditions pro¬ 
posed to Napoleon at Dresden in 1813.* Not one of all the champions 
contending for the honour of imposing a. master on this unhappy 
•rountry omitted the usual ceremony of promising better days of free¬ 
dom and happiness. The Austrian general, Nugent, and his English 
partisans, disembarked at the mouth of the Fo and overran Romagna, 
and before they were r( pulsed by the French general, Grenier, near 
Parma, had time to procbiim themselves “ disinterested liberators,” 
Prince Eugene, in his proclamation of’the 4tli of February (1814), 
from Verona, declared that Murat had for the three past months pro¬ 
mised to march to his aid. But Murat was now the ally of Austria ; 
and advancing towards Lombardy, proclaimed, by the mouth of his 
general, Carascosa, the independence of Italy. The English, Sicilians, 
Calabrians, and Grdeks, w'bo lauded at Jjeghorn under the command 
of Lord William Bcntinck, assumed the same, generous character of 
liberators and friends, allies in the sainc pious enterprise — the final 
emancipation of all Italy from a foreign yoke. It must seem to us, 
who have seen the event, very strange that tlic most credulous of the 
patriot Italians should have indulgc.'d in any liopcs not derived from 
the acknowledged prowess of their own Italian army; nor would 
they perhaps, if Eugene had adopted a decided course, and raised the 
national banner. Tliis, however, 1)(! did not do; ho jn’ei'erred, for 
the lime, constancy to his great benefactor; and in liis declaration of 
the 4th of February, 1814,from Verona, “Fidelity,” not “Libekty,” 
was declared to be the watchword of all true Italians.’ 


* Lord Broughton is wrong in this particulm*. The conditions 
proposed to Najmleon by l*rince Metti 

tained not a word about the independence oi xiaiy. xucy siipuiaiea 
the restoration of tlie Illyrian provinces to Austria, but no change 
in any part of Italy, which would have continued to form part of 
the French Empire, or to be governed by French viceroys. (See the 
conditions in Thiers, vol. xvi. p. 217.) But at the close of 1813 an 
attempt was made by the Allies to detach both Eugene and Murat 
from the cause of Napoleon, by offering to the former the throne of 
Northern Italy, and to the latter that of Naples. Murat accepted the 
proposal, and signed a treaty with Austria on the 11th of January, 
1814, which he soon violated : Eugene, from honourable motives, re¬ 
fused a similar offer. But it is certain that the proposal was made to 
tlie Viceroy in the latter part of November, 1813, by the Prince Thurn 
and Tf 'kis, at Verona, in direct obedience to the instructions of Prince 
Mettcrnich, and had he joined the coalition and adhered to it, the fate 
of Northern Italy would ttavc been changed. But he persevered, and 
Lombardy was in fact reconquered by Austria at the battle of the 
^ncio, i'ouglit on the 8th of February, 1814. The whole transaction 
ie accurately related by Count Catiuelli. {Etudes, p. 32.) 
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U’lie account which follows of the revolutionary movements 
at Milan on the fall of the French Emperor is highly 
instructive and interesting. The cry was raised ‘ Patria e 
‘ Indepcridcnza^ non Eugenioj non Vicerc, non Francesi! ’ A 
paper was presented to the Senate, beginning with the words, 
‘ Spain and Germany have thrown ofl* the yoke of the French; 
* Italy has to imitate them.’ An Italian nobleman present 
thrust his umbrella through the portrait of Naj>oleon by 
Appiani. But the patriots were not satisfied with this blood¬ 
less insult; the populace rushed t(» the house of Prina, one of 
the Italian Ministers of Eugene, seized him, half stripped him, 
and threw him from a window. Still able to walk, he took 
refuge in a wine-shop near the Scala, whence he was torn by 
the mob, who heat him to death loifli their nmbrcllas. It was 
supposed that ho retained some life for nearly lour hours, 
says Lord Broughton; no mortal wound was found on his 
body; but he Avas <lragged about by torch-light until ten at 
night, and Avas so much disfigured that no one could identify 
the corpse. Prina Avas a man of great talents, great courage, 
and great honcsiy. He had been Minister to the Xing of 
Sai'dinia and to tiie Cisalpine llepublic. But he Avas preemi¬ 
nently the Italian Minister of >lapoleon, and as the Minister 
of Napoleon he suflercd, at the hands of the Milanese, a cruel 
and ignominious death. 

These instance's may suffice to show what was done by 
Napoleon I. for Italian nationality, and how Italian nationality 
rtipaid the agents of France. 

Wc now approach a toi)ic of more direct practical importance, 
since it is one on Avhich this pamphlet propounds actual reme¬ 
dial measures, and on which the recent negotiations of the Great 
Powers have principally turned—we mean the condition of the 
government of tlic Papal States, and the evacuation of those 
States by the French and Austrian troops. It must, however, 
here be remarked that if the arrangement of what is termed 
‘ the Roman difficulty’ Avas the real or the principal object which 
the French Government had in view, the language of this 
pamphlet, the armaments of that Power, the expectations held 
out to Sardinia in exchange for the hand of a Princess of the 
House of Savoy, and the perturbation caused by these events 
throughout Europe, are circumstances wholly disproportioned to 
the result. There was in fact no obstacle to the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops, which diplomacy could not surmount. As long ago 
as the Congress of Paris, France and England had loudly ex¬ 
pressed their desire that the abnormal condition of the Papal terri- 
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tories should ccasc, and Lord Clarendon added that the problem 
which it was urgent to solve was to combine the withdrawal 
of the troops with the maintenance of order, and this solution 
was only to be found in the establishment of an administration 
which ‘should rest on public confidence and not on foreign 
armies. Count Buol declared that he completely concurred in 
the language of the French Minister, and Baron Hiibner added 
that it was the intention of tlic Imperial Cabinet to withdraw 
its troops from the I^egations as soon as such a measure seemed 
feasible. So far no casus belli could be found in a state of 
things which was as much to be deplored on the part of France 
as on that of Austria. The French troops entered Home 
against the will of the people, for they entered it l)y a breach: 
and they have for some time past remained there against the 
will of the l*ope, wluim, without conditions, they thought fit to 
restore. Pius IX. absoluti-ly refused to submit to any condi¬ 
tions, and declared he would remain at Gacta if lie was not to 
return to lifime free .and unfettered: France, therefore, knew 
■\vhal was to be exj)ected. This occupation has lasted for nine 
years, and it certainly does not lie in the mouth oi' the authors 
of that expedition to represent the intrusion of foreign armies into 
Italy as a cause of war, or to eoinphiin that the Po])e’s government 
has not been induced to make reforms. 'J he Emperor of the 
French probably retains the same opinion winch he expressed in 
his celebrated letter to Fdgar Ney : but as long as it has suited 
his own interests to cc'uciliatc the clergy .and t(» seek tlie honour 
of a Pontifical coron.atlon, all Europe knows that these opinimis 
have not been inconveniently jircssed upon the Vatican. The 
zeal of France in the cause of popular reform In these years has not 
been so great that slic has any right to represent Austria as tlio 
sole impediment to ju’ogress. Austria,’ says the writer of ihis 
pamphlet, * is condemned to oppose an infiexible resistance to 
‘ every innovation. It is impossible to obtain her concurrence, 

* and without it nothing can he done at Home or at Niijdes, or 

* wherever her power is feared.’ But what are the facts dis¬ 
closed in this very p!im[)hlet? In June, 1857, the French 
Government j)rf)poscd to the Cabinet of Vienna certain reforms 
in the Papal States—the establisbmcnt of aconsulta to vote the 
taxes, judicial reforms, and an amnesty. To this proposal tlie 
Austrian Govemraent replied by a counter-project, diflering, as 
we have reason to believe, in the mode of effecting these objects, 
but not in the objects to be effected. Meanwhile tbc French 
Government had found out that the scheme would have to en- 

- Counter the most violent opposition at Home and from tlie 
clerical party in’ France. The Emperor Napoleon therefore 
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again desisted, and no more was said on the subject until this 
abortive negotiation was brought to light in this publication 
—the truth being that the negotiation was dropped not by 
Austria but by France herself. Lord Cowley obtained from 
the Court of Vienna assurances directly opposed to the asser¬ 
tions of the pamphlet. Austria is by no means indisposed 
to concur with the other Powers in recommending to the Pope 
and other Italian sovereigns such changes as may be practicable 
and beneficiaL 

The difficulties to be overcome before the government of the 
Papal dominions can be placed on a liberal footing of civil go¬ 
vernment are enormous; but it is an error to suppose that these 
difficulties lie mainly in the jealousy or resistance of any lorcign 
Power; they arc, as we shall presently show, deeply seated in 
the very essence of the institutions it is proposed to reform. 
Let us, however, first observe the views expressed by the French 
writer on this part of the subject. 

The failure of the reforms which were attempted by Pius IX. 
on his accession has, it seems, placed him in T>rcscnce of three 
difficulties. 

‘ The first of these difficulties consists in the existing administration 
of the Koman States, which is ncitlier more nor less than Catholic 
authority applied to temporal interests. The laws of the Church 
sup])ort no discussion and descrvii absolute respect; (Itcy must he 
regarded as an emauatUm of the Divine Wisdom, But civil society 
claims its own legislation, just as religious society demands and en¬ 
forces that which belongs to it. Canon law, inflexible as dogma, 
and nnehangcable in ages, is essentially distinct from common law, 
adapted to the wants and interests of society. Canon law may 
have introduced the order and precepts of theocracy into the Capitu¬ 
laries of Charlemagne, but it does not suffice to the protection and 
development of modern society. There is, however, an essential 
point, which must never be lost sight of in dealing with the Pontifical 
government, tlie fact that the dominion of the Church and the do¬ 
minion of the Roman nation are held .and exercised by the same 
hand. They must be reconciled without being confounded. But the 
entirely clerical character of the Roman government is an absurdity, 
a cause of discontent, and consequently a source of weakness to the 
Pope, and a permanent danger of revolution.’ (Pp. 26-8.) 

The second difficulty is that the Pope, in his spiritual cha¬ 
racter, cannot support the policy he would be bound, as an Italian 
Prince, to follow; and the third difficulty is that of creating an 
efficient native Italian army. 

As Protestants and as Liberals we should view without regret 
the application of a thorough and radical remedy to these con¬ 
tradictions, as we think it equally objectionable tLit a college of 
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priests should govern Central Italy, and that an Italian sove- 
raign should extend his spiritual jurisdiction over foreign nations. 
But the question cannot be argued by Catholic and despotic 
Powers on this ground. Itecognising the authority of the Head 
of the Latin Church—holding that the laws of the Church are 
to be regarded as an emanation of the Divine Wisdom—com¬ 
pelled to deal with the Homish clergy as a most important ele¬ 
ment in their own dominions—bound to the See of Rome by 
concordats, they may easily be driven by the subtlety of 
Rome into a position at least as contradictory and perplexing as 
that in which they endeavour to place the Pope. 

For example, what arc in Home the limits of the canon law ? 
Elsewhere the history of States is the history of a contest be¬ 
tween civil and clerical power — between common and canon 
law—in which the lay element has happily prevailed. In Rome 
no such contest has ever arisen ; no rejirescntatlvcs of the rights 
of the laity have ever existed; the canon law is the law not 
only of the Church but of tlic land. Indeed, the first principle 
of that laAV is that the divine authority it claims Is unrestricted, 
and thus it controls all the interests of society. To take an 
example. The most fruitful sources of evil and corruption 
amongst the Roman population arc the boundless charitable 
endowments, which pauperise the city. These trusts originated 
in the piety tn* the superstition of churchmen, who, having no 
direct heirs, or not having testamentary capacity, thought the 
best use of their property was to create charitable institutions 
connected with the religious orders. Another consequence hiis 
been that an immense extent of land around Rome is held in 
mortmain, and that the tenures of land are in so deplorable a 
state that the peasantry arc reduced to scjualid destitution, the 
landlords are necessitous, and the land itself is thrown out of 
cultivation. 

An Encumbered Estates Act, a law of Mortmain, and a Poor- 
law Board, acting on sound principles of public economy, would, 
in our opinion, do more to improve the condition of the Roman 
States than any amount of political revolution. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, who is himself a man of great acuteness, has shown this to 
be his own opinion by placing the finances under a consulta of 
laymen, who have restored the currency and rendered great 
servicer^to that department. But the action of these reforms is 
very much limited by the religious character, which is the essence 
of the Papal Government, and of its institutions and law's. In 
such a state, and with the absolute and infinite pretensions of 
the Church as a church, there can be no real separation of autho¬ 
rity. ‘1 seek in vain,* said the Emperor Napoleon (11th Feb. 
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1804), 'to determine the limits between civil and religious 
' authority. The existence of those limits is a dream.* It is so 
when one of the two Powers claims to embrace everything^ and 
to hold the other in absolute subjection to its will. But this is 
the condition of Home, and hence the efforts made to reconsti¬ 
tute the Papal Government on a civil basis have necessarily 
been abortive or insincere. In the 10th and 11th Appendices 
to the second volume of his Memoirs, M. Guizot has recently 
republished the celebrated Memorandum of the 21st May 1831, 
recommending, in the name of the Five Powers, the admission 
of laymen to judicial and administrative offices in the States of 
the Church, and an abridgment of the edicts of reform pro¬ 
mulgated shortly afterwards by Gregory XVI., but allowed to 
fall into speedy and liopeless abeyance. To these documents arc 
added a letter from M. Bossi, of the lOtli April 1832, of deep 
interest and consummate ability, in which he points out the 
extreme difficulty of finding men to solve the problem, and 
to reconcile a repugnant government with a distrustful people. 

Bossi himself was such a man, and sixteen years later, under 
his own administration, the temporal interests of the Boman 
States w'cre confided to a minister, who united in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree all the highest qualities for such a task, lie was 
a layman, but sincerely attached to the Pope he served. lie 
vras a jurist, imbued, not with the obsolete maxims of the canon¬ 
ists, but with tlie soundest principles of legislation, political 
economy, and constitutional freedom. He was an Italian, ar¬ 
dent for the greatness and independence of his country, but his 
genius had been nurtured in the free republics of Switzerland 
and in the service of constitution:!! France. With inexhaustible 
knowledge, with unsurpassed eloquence, with dauntless resolu¬ 
tion, he placed these gifts at the service of Pius IX. and of the 
Boman people. For six tempestuous mouths he held his course 
unmoved, deceived only by too much confidence in the people he 
governed. In return, that people murdered him, at the instigation 
of miscreants who talked of liberty. No deadlier blow was ever 
aimed at Itiilian liberty than that which struck Peregrino Bossi 
on the staircase of the Boman Cancelleria; and in the Ibul cata¬ 
logue of Italian crimes none has left a more ineffaceable stain.* 
The failure of that experiment, and the disaster that followed, 

* After the murder the body of Count Rossi was conveyed to the 
adjoining church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, where it was privately 
interred by his early friend and countryman Tenerani, the sculptor, 
who has since executed a bust of this great Italian, which has been 
placed over his tomb by order of Pius IX., with a suitable inscription. 
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have left srniUl hope that the work in which he fell will be per¬ 
formed by men of meaner courage and lower powers. 

To secularise the Homan administration is in fact to effect a 
total revolution in the state of law and property in that country 
—and this is to be done without the existence of either the men 
or the things by which such a change is to be worked. Better 
far would it have been to let the Homan Hepublic run its course, 
which might at least have swept away some of these evils with 
revolutionary power, than to cut short its career and then to 
bring about a similar revolution by the pressure of foreign 
armies on the Papal authority. Better again if’ the French had 
assumed the administration of the country during their occupa¬ 
tion, as we have in India sometimes assumed the administration 
of provinces falling to pieces under an effete ruler; but to restore 
the Pope, and then to exact from the I^oj)e that which he cannot 
do while he remains Pope, is a contradiction in terms. 

Nor is anything to be f»btained from the Papal Court, and 
especially from the ])resent Pontiff, by violence, Rome knows 
that lu'r s[)iritual j)owcr is never greater than in the extreme 
of phj'sical weakness. When i)ursued, she takes refuge, as it 
were, iu another element; and at the very moment when the 
l*opc may be driven from his own territories, ho retains, by the 
organisation of the Homish hierarchy, a power superior to that 
of every State which acknowledges his sway. Foreign inter¬ 
vention is no doubt the curse of Italy. But the usurped 
authority of Italian priests, claiming supremacy in foreign 
nations and owning no complete allegiance, save to their Italian 
head, is a form of intervention not less repugnant to freedom 
and national iudc|>endence all over the world. That is the 
fatal ctiuse which renders the affairs of Central Italy of such 
paramount interest to the Catholic States ; and as long as that 
great engine of superstition and despotic government, the 
Church of Rome, overshadows a great portion of tlie earth, it 
is preposterous to suppose that the central seat of its power can 
become enlightened and free. The consistency and sagacity of 
the views enterhiined hy the author of the French pamphlet 
may be inferred from the fact that his grand scheme for the 
regeneration of Italy contemplates the formation of a general 
Italian confederation with the Pope at the head of it. The 
passage ^defies translation:— 

‘ Aujourd’hui, comme il y a onze ans, on ne peut concevoir qu’une 
ligue Italienne dont le centre serait ii Rome, et dont le Pape aurait 
la pp<^>id(*nce. La preseance de Rome sur les autres villes de la Pe- 
• ninsule est consacree par le temps, par la gloire, par Tadmiration et 
. la pi^td do tons les peoples. La preseance do Pape resulle do son 
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titrc (Ic pontife; il represente la souveraineU eternelle de Dieu, ei ce 
ciu’acterc aiiguste perinct uux plus granils rois de s’incliner devant 
lui. Oe n’est pas un niaitre ; c’ust un pure.’ (P. 59.) 

So that after having shown that the Papal authority is inca- 
pahle of providing for the wants and interests of modern society, 
we arc told that the result of a French intervention in Italy is 
to extend to the whole country tlic blessings now enjoyed by the 
subjects of the Pope. We shall no longer detain our readers with 
the consideration of this pamphlet, which owes its importance 
entirely and exclusively to the indicatioiis of authorship stamped 
upon it. If there were in FiMiice a free press, it would not 
devolve upon us to cxj)ose the Isillacies of this romance, which 
its author is pleased to compare with the lofty conceptions of 
Henry IV. and the First jNapoleon. If there tvere a voice in 
the mute and servile Assemhlics, now styled a French Legis¬ 
lature, that voice would be heard ywotesling with the force of 
imaiiitnous conviiitiou against schemes so unfruitful of "ood 
to Italy, so jicrilous to France, so menacing to Europe. 
Indcicd, at no tormcr time, has Franco had more reason to feel 
what a coiiJitry Joses, which loses the right of speaking and 
acting on its own behalf. As M. (iuizot has recently observed 
in the admirable second volume of his ‘ Memoirs of his own 
' time,'from 18H() to 1848 many real causes of war, many 
international difliciiltics, arose lu'tween the States jf Europe. 
War was avoided by the publicity and freedom of debate, 
which enabled the existing (.lovernment to defend the cause of 
]»eacc and to consult the permanent interests of the nation by 
the force of argument and the miglit of public oj»iuiou. How 
different is now the state of tJiat country ! War itself might be 
resolved upon in the secret mind of a single individual — the 
faith of the l^mpire might be pledged by clandestine engage¬ 
ments resting on considerations of personal advantage—the 
objects of such a contest might be puerile or hopeless — the 
motives of it might be the dread of assassination or of that 
unrest in which despotic and usurped authority sees the aveng¬ 
ing phantoms of its former victims—the fate of the Avorld might 
again turn on some incident as trivial as a slight to Ma<lamc 
dc Pomj)adour or Lonvois’ jealousy of an architect: but what 
of all this? The nation is led blindfold to the brink of a 
precipice. Its freedom of action is gone. 

Yet even now it is satisfactory to perceive how much those 
military passions, which have so often convulsed the world, have 
lost their influence on the population of Franco. We ventured 
to remark in April, 1857, that the period of their social history, 
which rendered the French eager combatants and ambitious 
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assailants, is passed, and that no people are less disposed at the 
present day to plunge into war or less able to meet the pro¬ 
tracted drain of a European struggle.* The force of these ob¬ 
servations has been illustrated in a most striking manner since 
the Ist of January. In vain were appeals addressed to a chi¬ 
valrous people in the name of Italian wrongs and national honour. 
In vain did M. Delangle exhort his prefects to support public 
opinion at the height of absolute confidence in the Emperor, 
although the country might be unable to reach the lofty scope 
of his designs. From every part of France, from every class in 
France, a j>rotc8t, deep though not loud, rose against unprovoked 
and unnecessary war. The Princess, whose marriage seemed 
to be the prelude of such calamities, was received with apj)aiiing 
silence and unbending coldness in the splendid avenues of Paris: 

^Sanguine Trojano ot Hutulo dotubere, virgo, 

Et Bullonn mauet tc pronuba.’ 

The matci ial interests on which the Empire had hitherto rested 
have quenched the adventurous disposition to contend for the 
rights of civilisation in any part of the globe. Conscription, 
taxes, the ravages of war, the loss of security, lowered in porten¬ 
tous gloom over the land. Even the servile and powerless Senate 
and Legislative body hesitated to give a blind assent to a budget 
frametl in obvious contradiction to the military preparations of 
the Government, and from every part of the Empire arrived 
the strongest protests against hostilities wantonly threatened in 
defiance of the true interests of France. No event has ever oc¬ 
curred more strongly to demonstrate the salutary cfliict of peace 
and civilisation in disarming the ambition of rulers. The French 
have now too much to lose fur them to risk it with impunity ; 
and Louis Napoleon had utterly miscalculated the effect of his 
own policy both at home and abroad. 

To say, as the ‘ Monlteur’ has lately done, that the recent ac¬ 
tivity of the arsenal of France has solely been directed to maintain 
her peace establishments, is to say in other terms tliat her peace 
establisliments by sea as well as by land are now war establish¬ 
ments of the most formidable nature. We sincerely hope that the 
temperate remonstrances and the firm attitude of the other Powers 
of Europe, as well as the rejiugnancc of France, may have averted 
the dreadful calamities which these preparations portended. We 
shall be told that these are idle fears, and that if such schemes 
have ever been formed they arc now abandoned. God grant it 
may be so, and that we may not in our time witness so atrocious 


* Edinburgh Ite\dew, vol. cv, p. 359. ‘Last Census of France.* 
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and unprovoked an outbreak of military barbarism against the 
interests of civilisation and peace. Talk of * pacifying Italy’! 
Talk of the glory of defending ‘ the nationality of a people and 
‘ the independence of the Papacy I ’ Why, if the accumulation 
of armies, and fleets, and stores of war, have any meaning in 
connexion with the political objects this pamphlet avows, they 
mean that Italy is once more to be overrun with hordes of 
foreign soldiers, and that the welfare of all Europe is to be 
sacrificed to the reckless and wilful enterprises of a single 
family. Unhappily, whichever course be now pursued by 
Fiance, irreparable mischief has been alresidy done. The hopes 
and passions of the Italians have been excited to a point which 
renders the maintenance of tranquillity in that peninsula ex¬ 
tremely doubtful and the task of conciliation all but impos¬ 
sible. Whether they be aided or abandoned, from intervention 
or from non-intervention, they Avill c<iually siiftcr; and the day 
will come when they may again regard the calm, though unwel¬ 
come, counsels of England with more confidence than they can 
place in the promises of France. 

It is not tor us here to anticipate what duties such a state of 
things may hereafter impose on the Government of this coun¬ 
try ; enough that for tlic present British statesmen of all parties 
have nobly concurred in declaring our steadfast adherence to 
the faith of treaties, and have employed Jill our influence to re¬ 
strain France and Piedmont from war, — to dispose Austria to 
forbearance and concession. But, cre we conclude, we must be 
permitted to make some observations on the effects of these 
occurrences on the relations of France with Great Britain. . 

Tlie alliance which has now happily prevailed for so many 
years between the Crown of England and the different forms of 
government that have succeeded each other in France, has never 
rendered greater services to Europe than since the accession of 
the present Emperor to power On the one hand it has strictly 
maintained the conditions of the territorial settlement of Europe 
and of ])cace; on the other hand, when these conditions were 
violated by Ilussia, it signally chastised the offender, and gave 
an example of disinterested adherence to the public law of 
Europe. United on these principles, the authority of the Wes¬ 
tern Powers wsis irresistible, and there is not the slightest pro¬ 
bability that it would be assailed. We acknowledge with plea¬ 
sure the fidelity with which the Em])eror Napoleon III. has 
adhered to these principles in his relations with ourselves, and 
we regret that opinions of a different character should ever 
have been published under his sanction. Nor do we question 
the sincerity of his desire to maintain the most amicable relations 
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with England, not only because he has recollections attaching 
him to this country, but because the alliance of England is pre¬ 
eminently advantageous, and the opposition of England would 
be preeminently injurious, to the prosecution of the designs of 
policy which arc formed, with more or less of consistency, in 
his mind. Tlie very first section of the pamphlet before us, 
and many other circumstances, prove his extreme desire to as¬ 
sociate England in his Italian policy, or, if he fail in obtain¬ 
ing her co-operation, to obtain her acquiescence and entire ncu- 
tralitv. No circumstances can ever be so favourable to the 
prosecution of any course of j)olicy directed by France against 
any of the Continental Powers, as the assistance, or even the 
abstinence, of TOngland; for the exercise of her inaritimo 


power depends altogether on the concurrence or neutrality of 
England. Disposing at once of an army and a fleet, both of 
first-rate magnitude, France is incontestably more powerful 
than any other single continental State, <lefended by its army 
alone. It is in liict the naval ])o\Yer of (ireat Britain whicli turns 
the scale and secures the balance of power—without it the 
naval power of France would be absolute in the MediteiTanean, 


and scarcely less so on other seas. As long, therefore, as France 
possesses an assurance of the co-operation or acciuiescencc of' this 


country, she has nothing to tear fi’oru any »Statc, and she may 
bring to bear on any maritime State modes of attack of a very 
novel and formidable cltaractcr. To obtain that assurance is 


therefore of inculculablc advantage to France. 

The Em])cror Napoleon JIJ. has taken some pains to per¬ 
suade ])coj)le in this country tliat he has laboured with great 
energy to curb the violent ]>assi(»ns which would otherwise break 
out ill France with irresistible hostility against the English; 
and that he has made sacrifices and stifled prejudices winch, 
without his influence, would have been fatal to the alliance. 
We liavc even heard politicians on this side the Channel echo 
this assertion, and maintain that it is mainly on the good faith 
and good will of the Emperor that the alliance rests. Far be 
it from us to disparage in the slightest degree the persistence 
and fldelity the Emperor has undoubtedly shown in maintaining 
amicable relations with Great Britain. On the contrary, we 
say with the greatest sincerity that nothing in his reign docs 
liim more honour than his wise and steadfast resolution to pre¬ 
serve ^leace and a good understanding between the two greatest 
Powers of the earth. But we should feel less eonfidence in the 


stability of this alliance than w'c do if we were compelled to re¬ 
gard it as a personal and not a national matter. The Emperor 
of the French has the high merit of having repudiated those 
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traditions of the Empire which might have seemed to breathe 
hostility to England: but he certainly did not invent the al¬ 
liance of the two nations. It began immediately after the Re¬ 
volution of 1830, and the principal study of Louis Philippe and 
his Ministers was to uphold the principles of that alliance, until, 
in an evil hour, they unwisely sacrificed it to increase their 
influence by a marriage in Spain. The same relations were 
maintained with M. de Lamartine and General Gavaignac under 
the Republic, and both of those statesmen freely admitted that 
they found tlie advantages of foreign intervention and the de¬ 
struction of the tresitics of 1815 would be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the loss of the support and goodwill of England. 
The alliance has often been assailed; it has sometimes been put 
in jeo])ardy; but it has survived a long series of extraordinary 
revolutions, because in tlie main it is of real advantage to the 
welfare of both nations. On our side we certainly ask of France 
no sacrifices affecting in the slightest degree her rights, her in¬ 
terests, or her honour, for we well know that any such exigency 
would instantly be fatal to oui* friendship with so sensitive and 
higl i-spirilcd a jicoplc. The line of policy wo recommend for 
our common guidance, and which we ourselves pursue, is pre¬ 
cisely that which the true interests of France, and the earnest 
wishes of the great bulk of her own population, equally pre¬ 
scribe—it may be described in one maxim of tlie Roman jurists, 

‘ Si(; utcre tuo, ut alienuin non licilas.’ And it eaiinut escape 
the intelligence of the French people that the enormous progress 
they have made, in common with the rest of Europe, during 
forty-five years of peace, is infinitely more conducive to their in¬ 
dividual and collective advantage than anything which the most 
successful war could by possibility have conferred on them. 
We are satisfied that this lesson has sunk deep into their minds, 
and that view'ing all war with uneasiness approaching to aver¬ 
sion, the war which France is least disposed to engage in is a 
war with this country. • 

If the alliance of the Western Powers has been shaken or 
put in jeopardy, it is by the same .cause which threatened the 
peace of Europe. As long as the policy of the two States is 
frank and open — directed to objects which wc arc proud to 
avow, like the amelioration of the state of Italy — and free 
from the suspicion of selfish aggrandisement, like the alliance 
of 1854 — there is no reason wc should not pursue these 
objects in common. But from the moment the ruler of France 
is supposed to entertain a separate policy of his own, he shakes 
the confidence of foreign governments, he rouses passions which 
he may not always be able to allay, and he assumes the uu- 
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divided responsibility of proceedings which are as odious to his 
own subjects as to the rest of Europe. 

Of the Congress which is said to be about to assemble it is 
premature to speak, for a Congress is proverbially slow in its 
motions and uncertain in its results. If the principal object is 
to enable France and Sardinia to recede with honour from a 
position that threatened immediate hostilities, all the world 
readily assents to that suggestion. And if any specific cause of 
quarrel can be said to exist between these States and Austria, 
it will be the duty of the Congress to endeavour to remove it. 
But wc arc as yet in ignorance of the precise point which the 
representatives of the Great Powers are called upon to decide, 
and we are not yet certain that the meeting of this Congress will 
ever take place. 

Is it probable that any adequate results will be obtained? Tlic 
misfortune of the Italians is, that not content with pursuing ob¬ 
jects which are desirable and attainable, the great bulk of the 
patriotic party, in all its different shades, aims at changes which 
are at present of impossible attainment, and which would not be 
less impossible even if the great obstacle of foreign dominion were 
removed. The action of a Congress is necessarily limited by 
principles essentially o[)posed to the views of the national party. 
If concessions arc made by Austria on some points, she would 
require on other points a fresh sanction, and perhaps increased 
security, to her rights; and though measures tending to the 
improvement of the condition of Italy may be adopted, in the 
present temper of that country increased freedom will only 
augment the passion of nationality. Wc cannot therefore 
anticipate from the intended Congress any results which will 
effectually remove the grievances of Italy, and it is possible 
that divisions of opinion may arise affording a pretext for war 
which is now wanting. The agitation of the last three months 
is by no means terminated by this expedient; and until a 
gcneial measure of disarmament has been adopted by the Great 
Powers, Europe will not, wc fear, revert to its normal state of 
mutual confidence and repose. 

Tlie anxiety excited by the relations of Austria and France 
in Italy, and by the causes we have here passed in review, is, 
we'^ confess, largely augmented by the condition of the British 
Government— by the dissolution of the British Parliament— 
and by the character of the British Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Yet it is at this crisis in the affairs of Europe — we might 
almost'say, assigning this crisis as his principal motive — that 
Lord Derby has, with unparalleled rashness, dissolved the House 
of Commons, and thrown the very existence of the Government 
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for the next two months into doubt and impotence. To assert 
as one of the causes of this extraordinary and unjustifiable 
determination that it is of high consequence to the peace of 
Europe to keep the direction of these negotiations in the hands 
of the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is a jest, 
alike unworthy of the position and the wit of the First Minister 
of the Crown. He, as well as every other man in this country, 
knows that the month of June will not be far advanced when 
the present Cabinet must render an account of their proceedings 
to a House of Commons, far less disposed than any they have 
yet met, to judge those proceedings with lenity. In the mean 
time the Administration has lost the support in its foreign rela> 
tions which the late Parliament generously extended to it. 
By this mischievous and unprofitable expedient of a dissolu¬ 
tion, which suspends the whole course of public affairs, the 
Ministers of the Crown have dclibui'ately placed their own 
power and influence, abroad as well as at home, in abeyance, 
until the result of the elections shall have determined their fate. 
For upwards of thirty-five days, from thii prorogation of one 
Parliament to the assembling of another, and at the moat 
critical time whether for negotiation or for hostilities, no Par¬ 
liament whatever can bo called together. Tiic state of foreign 
affairs, far from being any ground of a dissolution, is in truth 
one of the most powerful arguments against it; for at the 
very moment when a strong Government may be most re¬ 
quired in our foreign relations. Ministers will probably be in 
the condition of a culprit between judgment and execution — 
the adverse decision of the country being already entered 
against them, although some weeks must elapse before the 
new Parliament can assemble to inflict their doom. The clear 
and resolute will of a powerful administration, speaking in 
the name of tliis country, miglit produce results of incalcu¬ 
lable advantage to the maintenance of ])eace; whereaa the 
language they have held, and the conduct they have pursued, 
is not of a character to exercise any preponderating influence 
on the Continent. But whilst we deeply lament this state of 
affairs at home, truth and policy urge us to declare that there 
is no essential difference between English statesmen of any 
party on the substance of the great principles which regulate our 
foreign alliances. One great end is common to all alike : and 
though some may cling with greater tenacity to the rights of 
authority, and some may sympathise more warmly with the 
sufferings of the oppressed, the practical object of every Foreign 
Minister of this country is identically the same — to maintain 
the fiiitli of the Crown inviolate and to oppose every aggression 
on the peace of Europe. 
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NOTE 

ON THE COMPLICITY OP LIBEJBIANS IN THE SLAVE TRADE. 

We have received a communication, dated Monrovia, January 5 , 
1859, from Mr. J. J. Roberts, late President of Liberia, in which 
that gentleman complains of certain statements relating to Ids own 
alleged participation in slave-trading transactions, which were pub¬ 
lished in this Journal in October last (vol. cviii. p. 557.). These 
statements were cited by us on the authority of Or. Bacon, an 
American physician of the Idghest character, who related in * the 
*New York Day Book,’ of July 11. and 15. 1848, what he had seen 
during his residence in Liberia. After quoting the passages reierred 
to, Mr. Roberts proceeds in these words: — 

* Now, Sir, this is all very specious indeed; but believe me the whole 
story of slave-trade complicity on my part witli Pedro Blanco or any other 
slave trader is wholly false. 1 never in my life saw or had the slightest 
correspondence with Pedro Blanco or any one else in his name or on his 
behalf. I never visited Pedro Blanco’s slave estahlishment, or any other, 
cxeoj)t for the purpose of deiuoli.shing it. 1 never, in any respect ichateoer^ 
acted as ajrent <»r factor for Pedro Blanco t)r any other slave trader. I was 
never einjdoyed in jmrehasing eondemned vessels at Sierra Leone or else¬ 
where, for the use f)f BIan(;<» or any oUut slave trader, J did piircliase at 
Sierra Loone, 1 think in 1837. — and the only purchase of a vess€;l T was 
ever concerned in at that place — a .schooner Ibr the trading firm ol' which 
1 was a partner,,to supply the place of one we had a few weeks befi*re lost 
by bhipwreek; and which newly ]mrehascd schooner we christened the “[Mon¬ 
rovia,^ and hud her employed for some time in the coasting trii<le, when 
it was concluded to sell her, and procure another better suited to our pur¬ 
pose. She was aceorsingly sold to a-gcntleinan, as far as we knew, wholly 
unconnected with the slave traile. Suhsecpiently, however, this vessel, 
without any agency whatever on my j)art, fell into the hand.s, 1 believe, ol 
Pedro llhmeo. Whether or no she conveyed slaves to the llavaiiiiah, I 
positively have no knowledge.’ 

To this doolaration is annexed a certificate signed by seventeen 
of the prineipal ]>ersons iu Liberia to the effect that the subscribers 
have no knowledge of any complicity on tlie part of Mr. Roberts iu 
the slave trade, and that, to the best of their belief^ the foregoing 
statement is entitled to full and implicit credit. 

In fairness to Mr. Roberts, and at bis request, we publish this con¬ 
tradiction ; but the question rests between himself and Dr. Bacon, 
not between himself and this Journal, lu 1848, a similar denial of 
the clmrge against tlic authorities in Liberia was addressed by Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Piimcy to the American journals, to which Dr. 
Bacon replied with great minuteness in the very articles of the ‘New 
* York Day Book,’ to which we referred. 

• With regard to the alleged complicity of the authorities in Liberia 
in the French slave trade on the African coast (wliicli is not adverted 
to by Mr. Roberts in his letter to ouTBelvesX we may here remark 
that the facts relied on by this Journal were corroborated by the 
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Hon. James II. Ilammonil, a Senator of the United States, in a 
sj)eech delivered by him at Barnwell Court House, New York, on 
the 29th Octobei* last, before the Edinbuboii Kkview for that 
month hud reached America. The President of the Colonisa¬ 
tion Societ}', Mr. Latrobe, of Baltimore, has endeavoured to refute 
these statements in a letter addressed to Mr. Hammond. A 
further eontradictioii of the facts relating to the complicity of the 
Liherians in the aifair of the ‘Regina Cceli,* as set forth in the 
Olheial Report of the French Minister of Marine to the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated June 18th, 1858 —which Report 
was quoted and relied on by Lord Malmesbury in the House of 
Lords — has been addressed by Mr. Roberts to Benjamin Coates 
Ksq. of Piiiladelpliia. And on the 6th January, 1859, in answer to 
a Resolution of the Liberian House of Representatives, the Presi¬ 
dent <if that Republic addressed to the House a message relutiug to 
the whide French system of emigration on that coast, and denying in 
the most pohitive language the statements of the French oiTieers and 
agents concerned in that nefarious transaction. Our limits forbid 
us to enter into the details of tins controversy, wliicL are numerous 
and foinplicalcd; but in justice to all parties we .are anxious to 
make it known, tliat whatever tiie conduct of some persons in Liberia 
may have bce.j^, the Jiuthorities of that State now feel it incumbent 
upon tlicin to deny, in tlic strongest terms, the charge of complicity 
in the slave trade, brought against them in the Reports of the French 
agents. W'e hope those Reports tiiay bo disavowed by the French 
SIS well as the Liberian (Toverninent; ibr the trausaction is alike 
discreditable to botli parties. But llie President of •'ho Colo¬ 
nisation vS'oeiety hiiiisidf ‘begins by admitting, that if Captain. 
‘ Simon was urged to obtain what emigrants he wanted within the 
‘jurisdiction of Liberia, and t/’be paid, beforehand, for the privilege 
‘ of doing so, then France and Liberia were a(;compliccs in an attempt 
* to revive, practically, the slave-trade.' Tlicse are Mr. Latrobe’s 
own words; and in using tliem he is aware that tljc facts he disputes 
are known in •Europe, and Iiave obtained credence here, on the 
official authority of the French Government. 


No. CCXXIIL will be published early in July, 
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